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^ y Dana q (/A tun 


H AVE you ever seen a 
woman, when dress¬ 
ing before a mirror, 
pause in the act of 
brushing her hair to gaze at 
her reflection with a certain arrested, ab¬ 
sorbed, dreamy, yet searching expression ? 
Have you seen her turn her head this 
way and that, pick up a hand-glass and 
study her profile ? If so, vou may have 
wondered. Obviously it ts not exigencies of 
her toilette that have evoked this meticulous 
scrutiny; Besides, there is an odd kind of 
look in her eyes, pensive, dreamy, wistful, 
that women do not bestow' upon an ordinary 
toilette—nor even upon an extraordinary one* 
No. That woman is seeking out her 
romantic possibilities. 

If unmarried, she may have some concrete 
motive, some definite desired end in view. 

And if married- Now, do not stop here 

and decide that this is the kind of story you 
don't care to read. It is the story of a 
married woman come to such a moment of 
pause, but it is not at all an ,f immoral " 
story. For there are few women, I claim, 
who, even after marriage, do not pause, some 
time or other, to look at themselves with 
that dreamy, pensh^e, wistful scrutiny, seek¬ 
ing to know whether the weapons of conquest 
still are theirs. 

Corinna Benson, standing absorbed before 
her own reflection, would not have wished 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
NORAH SCHLEGEL 


her lot changed one whit, 
She had been married 
nearly three years to her 
Andy; three years of ups- 
and-downs, naturally, for 
Corinna and Andy were but human* 

The'evcniog before the Bensons had played 
bridge with some friends, and a woman, 
whose name is not important to this narra¬ 
tive, had chanced to mention a man whose 
name is not important either. Corinna didn't 
even remember his name overnight, though 
he was, in a way, the unsuspecting sower of 
the seed of that discord she came to fear 
would rupture her entire life. The woman, 
gossiping lightly, mentioned the man as 
one invincible to wdfhan’s wiles ; numerous 
campaigns had been waged against the citadel 
of his heart in vain. 

The woman turned laughingly to Corinna. 
fX I wish lie could have run up against 
you —in the days before you were married." 

That lightly-voiced remark somehow 
aroused in Corinna two simultaneous but 
diverse emotions : a flicker of pleased vanity 
because of the flattering implication, and 
something else which caused her, bridling a 
bit, to ask r— 

" Why do you say f before I was married * ? " 
" Oh, you're so settled now—you don't 
know there's a man in the world but Andy/* 
Corinna, puckering her brows a little, 
glanced across Mi he f : tills band. a 
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The Eyes Have It 


" Am I so settled as all that ? " she asked 
him. 

" I hope so," he responded, smiling at her. 

Now, Andy had a nice smile—it was one 
of the things about him Corinna had fallen 
in love with ; but, just now, curiously, some¬ 
thing in it—its bland assurance, serenity, 
security, what-not—nettled her. 

Talk drifted desultorily to other topics ; 
the nameless Gibraltar of masculinity was 
passed by and forgotten ; but a seed had 
been planted in Corinna, in some vague spot 
betwixt thought and feeling where such seeds 
are apt to fall. Yes, Corinna did not remem¬ 
ber the invincible one's name, she did not 
even aspire to meet him in particular; but, 
next morning, as she dressed before her 
mirror, she caught herself staring at her own 
reflection. 

Was she so " settled," then ? Were all 
those weapons of allure, once so skilfully hers, 
now for ever sheathed ? 

Andy admired her—that she knew. But 
it does strike a woman hard, now and then, 
that her adored and adoring husband seems 
to take her charms as a prosaic matter of 
course—and indisputably his own. 

Nevertheless, no helpmeet was ever more 
solicitous, hovering, and devoted than was 
Corinna in the days immediately following 
that brief, stock-taking pause. The Bensons 
were on the verge of their first long separa¬ 
tion ; Andy was going on an extended business 
trip, and he insisted that she should accept a 
long-standing invitation from an aunt; he 
would send the car to Pleasantville, fetch 
Corinna at the end of his business trip, and 
then they'd motor home together. 

Corinna accepted the wisdom of his decision 
soberly, but she threw her arms about his 
neck. 

" Oh, Andy, I shall be so homesick ! I 
wish I could go with you." 

" I can't bear to think of you in those stuffy 
trains, darling, and knocking about in those 
sweltering hotels." 

" But you'll have to knock about in them," 
she commiserated. 

" Oh, I can stand it all right," he said. 
" Of course I'll miss you like the deuce ; but 
I can stand the discomforts a whole lot better 
if I know you are cool and comfortable and 
having a good time." 

“ But I'll be having a horrible time ! I'll 
be homesick for you every minute, Andy." 

The funny part of it was that Andy believed 
her; he believed her even while, pursuing 
that absurd practice with which humans 
profess to disbelieve their dear convictions, 
he argued that she'd soon be forgetting him 
altogether. 

" You'll be trying out your hand again 
before you know it," he said, fatuously. " I 
don't doubt that by the time I show up 


you'll be wearing a brana-new collection of 
scalps." 

" Oh, Andy ! " she reproached. 

And the funny thing was that he believed 
her; and even funnier, that she believed 
herself. She was sincerely convinced—at 
the time—rthat the month for her would be a 
stretch of grey, lonely, empty days leading 
up to the hour of seeing Andy again. 

T HAT prospect tinged over with melan¬ 
choly the business of buying new clothes 
for her holiday—and when this delectable 
business is dulled for whatever reason, it is 
proof incontestable that the whatever-reason 
is sincere. You see that I want to prove to 
you, in the beginning, that Corinna did love 
her husband, and was grieved at the spectre 
of separation, and that she was not guilty 
of any conscious premeditation as to that 
which was about to develop to her apparent 
discredit. 

At the farewell, on the platform, her eyes 
grew misty. 

" Buck up ! " cheered Andy. " It's only 
a month. And then we'll have that motor- 
trip home together." 

" Yes, that will be wonderful," she said, 
bravely. 

Throughout her journey Corinna con¬ 
tinued wrapped in her mantle of tender 
dejection. She wondered whether she had 
remembered to tuck in Andy's digestive 
tablets, whether she would receive a letter 
in the morning, whether those seaside 
girls were as attractive as hearsay made 
them out. Of course she wanted him to 

have a good time, but- It is to her 

credit that, those first long, dismal hours, 
she gave not one thought to any possible 
" good time " she herself might encounter 
in Pleasantville. 

And it is the more to her credit because, 
once, she had had a " good time " in Pleasant¬ 
ville—an uncommonly good time. It was 
four or five summers ago, before she met 
Andy, before she had ever thought definitely 
of marriage and its attendant " settling 
down." 

I T was in Aunt Sarah's car, sitting beside 
Aunt Sarah herself—a kind, contented, 
very wise and motherly spinster—that 
Corinna noticed a young man, crossing the 
street in front.of them, glance up, peer, and 
then, at the risk of being run down, pause to 
lift his hat before scurrying out of the way. 

" Who was that ? " asked Corinna, reflec¬ 
tively. " He looks sort of familiar." 

Aunt Sarah smiled. “ He ought to," she 
observed. " I remember he lived on my 
doorstep the last time you were here." 

" There were so many—,—" said Corinna, 
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Aunt Sarah smiled again. 44 Well, that 
one’s Woodford King/’ she replied. 

14 Oh—Woodie ! ” Corinna’s tone dropped 
a trifle. She vaguely remembered Woodie. 

“ Woodford is quite a Lothario in the gay 
married set, I believe/’ commented Aunt 
Sarah. 

Corinna smiled absently in reply ; she was 
trying to 11 place” Woodie King more 
definitely ; certainly there had been nothing 
of the dashing Lothario in the humble young 
adorer she dimly recollected. 

When Aunt Sarah spoke again it seemed 
on another subject. * I’m glad you married 
a man like Andy,” she said. "So sensible 
and dependable and stable—it’s stability in 
marriage that makes a woman most happy.” 

A singularly unwise remark for so wise an 
onlooker of life as . Aunt Sarah ! For some¬ 
thing in that phrasing— 41 stability in mar¬ 
riage ”—jarred on Corinna. 

C ORINNA met Woodie a night or so after 
her arrival at the Club-house dance. 
She had thought beforehand that any 
diversion PleasantvUle might offer jwould be 
savourless, but in one of the new frocks she’d 
purchased with such little zest she derived 
an unexpected pleasure from its becoming¬ 
ness. Woodie, on the Club-house porch, 
told, her it looked like a pilfered bit of the 
shimmering moonlight. Corinna smiled a 
satisfied smile in the gloom ; and she didn’t 
give her dressmaker even half the credit for 
the compliment. She had danced several 
times with Woodie, not failing to notice the 
rather strained interest of other women 
present. Slpe wasn’t completely shelved 
yet, after all ! 

She drifted with Woodie out to the 
shadowy porch. She asked what he’d 
been doing all these. years ; and Woodie, 
with a fair record of achievement to his 
credit, was not at all loath to tell her. 
Corinna looked and murmured praise; and 
then she asked :— 

44 How has it happened you’ve never 
married ? ” . 

Now that, on the surface, sounds like a 
simple and unreprehensible question; and 
Corinna seemed to ask it frankly enough, 
but there was an odd little sense of some¬ 
thing tentative, expectant, underneath her 
casual inquiry. 

Nor did Woodie refuse that little mute, 
less-than-implied challenge. 

“ The girl I’d have wished to marry,” he 
said, throwing away his cigarette and 
staring at her moodily, 44 married someone 
else.” 

That was an answer, if you please, to 
satisfy Corinna, and more; to warn her 
that enough is enough. But the worst 
feature about a vague, subconscious yearning 


for flitting Romance is that reason goes to 
sleep and doesn’t tell you when to stop. 

Corinna, believing that a mask of imper¬ 
sonality makes such talk ail right, looked 
frankly into his face, and exclaimed :— 

44 Oh, I’m so sorry ! But surely you can 
find someone else—the world's so full of 
lovely girls-” 

Woodie shook his head gloomily. It’s 
beside the point that, probablyy. until the 
day before he hadn’t thought of Corinna 
for years. We all know, what moonlight, 
night scents, the sound of far-off music, and 
a pair of shining eyes—not to mention that 
spice of adventure—can do. So Woodie 
shook his head gloomily, and lied :— 

“ No; I don’t think I’ll ever forget her.” 

44 What was she like ? ” asked Corinna, 
softly. 

44 She was very beautiful,” he said, staring 
at her. 44 As beautiful as you .” 

Despite the daring of that last, it gave 
Corinna a certain odd sense of relief. Switch¬ 
ing herself off as a separate personal entity 
in this way somehow lessened her too- 
absolute identification with his mourned 
lost one. So, relieved, she could say, in a 
matter-of-fact way :— 

44 Me ? Why, there’s nothing beautiful 
about me ! ” 

For answer Woodie laughed. 

And Corinna laughed too. 44 What makes 
you say Vm beautiful ? ” she demanded, as 
if amusedly amazed that such a preposterous 
claim could be made for her. 

From time immemorial women have 
played that teasing line; and from time 
immemorial men have swallowed the bait 
just as the soft-eyed, protesting, astute 
casters have known they would. 

Corinna, sitting there listening to her own 
praise, was feeling a peculiar kind of gratifica¬ 
tion that only women may know. It was 
not that she was especially happy—indeed, 
she wrote Andy, and truthfully, that she 
didn’t really enjoy that Club-house dance 
because he was so far away. Yet she was 
basking in a -kind of glowing satisfaction. 
This feeling had nothing to do with Woodie 
King, specifically; and nothing to do with 
the things he said, in particular. No ; the 
individual, or the words he says, often do not 
matter. It is a contact, a spark, a vague, 
quickened something, which proves to us that 
something we feared was lost is not yet gone. 

At home that night, after writing Andy, 
she kissed his photograph and went to bed, 
reflecting she had promised to go for a ride 
in Woodie’s car before breakfast. And in 
the next four weeks Corinna motored with 
Woodie, played golf with Woodie, danced 
with Woodie, and sat talking with Woodie 
in sequestered corners till Pleasantville 
began to nudge and Aunt Sarah to lecture. 
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I T was all just a leading-up to the day when 
Andy, fagged and “ jumpy/' but smiling 
and ardent-eyed, arrived in Pleasantville 
to carry off his Corinna. He arrived late in 
the afternoon, and Corinna had planned to 
meet his train with their own car, which 
was there awaiting the anticipated trip 
home. But she had stayed out on the lake 
longer than she thought; when she dis¬ 
covered the hour there wasn't time to get 
the car from the garage, and she was grateful 
that Woodie—who had been present on the 
lake, of course !—offered her the use of his. 

She hadn't dreamed she would be so glad 
to see Andy. At the first sight of him a 
wave of ineffable tenderness swept over her, 
and shone effulgently in her eyes. " And Andy, 
seeing that look, believed himself to be the 
happiest man in the world as he rode away. 

Of course, he didn't know it* was Woodie 
King's car—he didn't even know there was 
a Woodie King infesting the earth—vet; and 
he had other things to talk about thaiv the 
car they chanced to be riding in; and 
Corinna didn't think it the moment to start 
explanations as to why sh£ hadn't brought 
down their own car. ' 

She wasn't pleased, as they drew up in 
fropt of Aunt Sarah's, to see the car's owner 
in the midst of a gay group. But she intro¬ 
duced Andy all found, and tried not to view 
the intruders distastefully as they chattered 
inconsequences : " How lucky that Mr. 

Benson had got in in time for the Club dance 
that night! "—" Couldn't he be persuaded to 
stay more than just two days ? "—" Every¬ 
one would miss Corinna—she'd been the life 
of everything." 

And someone, of course, had to smile, and 
add:— 

‘ : It's a good thing you came to look after 
your wife, Mr. Benson." 

" Yes ? " said Andy, smiling good- 
naturedly. 

“ Woodie's a devil with the ladies," the 
prattler went on, " and that old boy-and-girl * 
sweetheart thing, you know." 

" Oh, yes," said Andy. “ And which one's 
4 Woodie ' ? " 

He was still smiling good-naturedly, but 
Corinna observed him straighten in his chair 
and turn to regard the indicated Lothario. 

Corinna had been reared to act like a lady, 
but, at that moment, she could have kicked 
the prattling idiot. Not to mention the 
supreme joy she would have derived from 
kicking the complacent Woodie himself. 

“ Who is this Woodie fellow, anyway ? " 
The question was on the end of Andy's 
tongue, but he kept it from rolling off into 
speech. A curious, tight little stricture of 
reserve held him. It wasn't that he was at 
all jealous—the glow he had caught in 
Corinna's eyes at the station told him he 


needn't be jealous of all the Woodies in the 
whole world. 

Meanwhile Aunt Sarah .was commenting 
on Andy's tired appearance. And then 
Corinna began to commiserate him deliciously. 
The poor dear worked too hard—the motor 
trip home was just the thing for him—she 
was looking forward to it, too—it would be 
wonderful. 

" Tell me something about this Woodie 
fellow l " It still burned on his tongue ; but 
aloud, following her trend, he asked :— 

“ Is the car in good order ? " 

“ Oh, yes, splendid ! " Corinna assured 
him. She had T had it thoroughly 1 looked 
over at the garage—they could start out in 
it this minute, if necessary. 

It was at this juncture that Aunt Sarah 
was guilty of an unwonted tactless question 
—or was &fie so naive as she seemed r 

“ I thought you were going to take it down 
to meet Andy," she remarked. t " How did 
you happen to go in Woodford's car ? " 
Woodie's nafne at last! Biit Andy couldn't 
have claimed he was pleased at the connec¬ 
tion with which It came—it was in that 
fellow's car Corinna had driven ,to meet 
him ! He had ridden in the felloe's car ! 
But he tried‘to make his tone easy as he 
seconded Aunt Sarah's question 

" Yes; whydidn'tyou bring our own car, 
Corinna ? " /^ ' / 

To his surprise a flush spread slowly over 
her face as, crumbling a bit of cake in her 
fingers, she replied :— 

" I found I didn't have time to go to the 
garage. You see, we were out on the lake, 
and I didn't realize it wa!s so late 
until—" 

" I see," skid' Andy. 

He didn't intend his voice to be so caustic ; 
he flattered himself that he was maintaining 
admirable self-control. But something in 
his tone’ made Corinna look up at him wist¬ 
fully, pleadingly. 

“ Please do see, Andy. It wasn't that 
I wasn^t anxious to meet you. When I 
discovered I was late, the lake and—and 
everything seemed all at once hateful. My 
only thought was to get to the station in 
time." 

“ But you didn't have to get there in that 
car. You could have taken a taxi." 

" Taxis don't grow as thick in Pleasant¬ 
ville as in town, Andy," she explained, still 
mollifying and wistful. 

“ Well, anyway, you didn't have to subject 
me to riding in that fellow's car ! " 

Corinna stared at him, amazed at the 
sudden mystifying explosion. 

“ But why do you object so to riding in 
Woodie's car ? " 

Why, indeed ! Andy, just then, couldn’t 
have €|^|a^ed col^renfly even to himself. 
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But he did object: violently- And he 
objected to the soft, placating, determinedly 
reasonable way in which she went on :—- 
** There's nothing for us to quarrel over, 
Woodie is just an old friend who——" 

So I infer ! ” he cut in acidly. 

At that, Corinna's softness began, almost 
imperceptibly, to stiffen, 

" Well, let's not air our quarrels in public, 


wished to speak to her. Aunt Sarah hoped 
it wasn't Woodie calling up about some 
triviality. 

But it was just that* 

When Coritma w H ent to answer at the 
upstairs connection, she was already in a 
state of offended dignity, wounded tender¬ 
ness, dull resentment. On the very threshold 
of their reunion, he could act hke that— 



-il The girl V d have wisned 
lo marry,' he said r staring 
at her moodily, * married 
someone else/*’ 


irritable, suspicious. To think he'd stoop 
to jealousy of a Woodie King 1 At the 
moment she bated the local fascinator 
with a deep, cold, contemptuous 
hatred. 

Such was her feeling to¬ 
ward Woodie when, 
going to the upstairs 
extension and tak¬ 
ing up the re¬ 
ceiver from 


at any rate,” she said, with assumed siveet- 
ness. rising from the table, ” If you 11 
excuse me. Ill run upstairs to dress/ 1 

Alone with Aunt Sarah, Andy felt no 
better, because he felt constrained to mumble 
awkward, shamed, inadequate apologies. 
That w r ise, comprehending spinster looked a 
little worried when, shortly after Andy had 
betaken his cigar out to the porch, the 
telephone rang, and the maid t answering, 
called up to Corinna that a gentleman 


the hook, she heard Woodie's voice over the 
wire, 

fr That you, Corinna ? " 

Her impulse was to snap back some 
retort which would in a measure relieve her 
emotions. But before she could speak she 
w F as arrested by a noise in the mechanism of 
the telephone—the minutest of sounds, just 
the delicate ghost of a dick. She caught 
her breath and listened. Silence- But she 
knew what that furtive click had meant— 
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knew it just as well as though she'd seen 
Andy's stealthy hand on the receiver down¬ 
stairs. So he was eavesdropping !—he had 
descended to that! He, her husband, had 
stooped to spy on her, his wife ! He should 
not be disappointed, then ! Let him hear 
something worth his despicable espionage ! 
She made her voice warm and vibrant. 

44 Yes, Woodie ; I was hoping you'd call up." 
Woodie gave a little satisfied laugh. 
44 What—with your husband home ? " 
Corinna laughed back, a low, amused 
ripple ; and she said, deliberately :— 

44 Oh, a husband's not such a novelty 
after one's been married a few years. What 
did you want, Woodie ? " 

44 Oh, I thought I'd make sure of some 
dances to-night. Of course I can't hope 
for the first one—now." 

44 Why not ? " asked Corinna, sweetly. 

44 Why, I supposed your husband-" 

44 Fiddlesticks ! " she cut in. 44 You'll have 
the first dance, as you’ve always had it." 

Then, not daring to trust Woodie longer, 
or herself either, she hastily said “ au revoir ." 
Considering that she had wanted to give 
Andy something worth listening to, she 
should have felt happier as she continued 
her toilet. But she didn't. 

S HE could hear Andy dressing in the 
adjoining room. She was glad his bags 
had been placed in there ; despite her 
tingling indignation, her high bravado, she 
preferred not to face him alone just at 
present. She completed her toilette with 
hurrying, nervous fingers, and hastened 
downstairs. 

Her uneasy thoughts skimmed a gamut 
of unpleasant surmises, but never did they 
reckon on his doing what he did do. She 
was pensively perusing a rising moon, but 
her dreamy pose was somewhat jarred by 
hearing an object slammed dowm hard on 
the porch-floor. She turned her head, and 
beheld her husband, in a dinner-coat as if 
ready for the dance ; but she saw, even in 
that dim light, that his emotional excitement 
far exceeded her own : he was pale, his eyes 
were burning, his jaw set, and his hands 
twitching. And why the suit-case ?—that 
untimely adjunct struck her as somehow 
ominous. 

44 Why, Andy," she said, trying to make 
her tone light, 44 what on earth are you going 
to do with that suit-case ? " 

44 I'm going to put it in the car." 

44 The car ? " sincerely amazed. 

44 Yes, the car," he replied, grimly. 41 I've 
telephoned for it." 

44 Why, where are you going ? " forgetting 
to consider what would be the most advan¬ 
tageous tone to use. 

44 Home," he replied, tersely. 


For a minute they gave each other stare 
for stare ; then she tried to laugh. 

44 Don't be absurd ! " she said. 

44 We've hardly time to discuss absurdities 
just now," he returned. 44 I'll be starting 
in about five minutes. If you care to go 
along, you'd better be getting some wraps 
together." 

Again she tried to laugh, but, looking at 
him there, white, stem-lipped, square-jawed 
in the moonlight, a frightened tremor ran 
over her. M This is war! " she thought. 
But, not being one who accepted defeat 
easily, she swiftly altered her demeanour ; 
innocent, bewildered, amused astonishment 
gave way to open anger. 

44 You're going too far—I won't stand 
this, you know." 

44 Won't stand what ? " he inquired, 
unintimidated. 

44 Your trying to make me look a fool— 
before my own relatives and friends." 

44 It isn't I who have made you look a 
fool," he returned. 44 I've had to stand a 
few things myself — damned unpleasant 
things. But I’m at the end of it now. I'm 
going home to-night, and if you're wise 
you'll come along. That's straight." 

44 You're a bully!" she exploded, with 
rising passion which couldn't cover up her 
own secret fear. 44 You're simply a bully ! 
What right have you to insult me like this ? " 

44 Don't talk like a child. No one's more 
concerned about your dignity than I am— 
that's the trouble. I'm fool enough to feel 
it when I see you insulting yourself." 

Corinna stood aghast; never had she 
dreamed that Andy, so kind, so gentle, so 
loving, could turn on her like this. She felt 
lost, at sea, not mistress of herself. 

Just then a familiar chug-chug was heard 
round the corner. 

44 Here's the car," said Andy, coldly. 
44 I'll give you five minutes to make up your 
mind." 

As he picked up his suit-case and stalked 
down the steps, he was thinking—not too 
jubilantly:— 

44 She's beaten; she knows she's got to 
back down." 

But Corinna did not admit herself beaten 
yet. Miserable, heartsick, fearful but defiant, 
she turned back to her chair. Never, never, 
never would she give in ! 

It was then that Aunt Sarah, emerging 
from the shadows where she had kept 
unobtrusive and forgotten, approached the 
stiffened figure. 

44 Don't do anything you’ll regret, Corinna. 
It may seem hard—unfair and humiliating, 
but I think you'd better do as he says." 

44 Never !—never ! " 

44 Don't go if you don’t want to, dear. 
But I think it's now or never." 
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Corinna couldn't resist a quick, startled 
upward glance. 

" I mean," Aunt Sarah went on, earnestly, 
“ that if you don't go now, you won't go 
until you ask to go. And you'll find that 
even harder than this." 

Corinna still stared up with that startled 
expression, mute, trembling, terrified. 

" You see," continued Aunt Sarah, " for 
all he seems so easy-going and compliant, 
Andy would be like rock once he set his 
mind. He'll be starting in a minute. He 
will start—make no mistake about that. 
Those eyes of yours have got about every¬ 
thing you've ever wanted, but they won't 
help you now. Andy hasn't that jaw for 
L nothing." 

"But—my trunks-" temporized 

Corinna, sobbingly, angrily, fearfully. 

" I'll send them on. Run for a wrap." 

Corinna ran. 

I A T an y norma * time, and as a disinterested 

onlooker, Corinna could have laughed 
at the absurd spectacle they must have 
presented starting out on that long trip: 
the man at the wheel in his dinner-coat, the 
woman rigidly beside him in a pink taffeta 
frock under her coat, and on her head a silly 
little cap-thing such as women, that summer, 
wore over their evening coiffures. But 
Corinna, as you can imagine, was in no mood 
for laughter. Then, to her mental sufferings 
[ physical discomfort gradually added itself; 

she grew chilly. But she'd have died rather 
than tell Andy she was cold ; rather than 
address one word to him till he spoke first. 
But Andy gave no indication of speaking. 
I Mute, stem, immovable, he humped there 

over the steering-wheel, his eyes fixed on the 
ro^rt ahead. 

They had not exchanged one word when, 
in*the bright sunlight of a glorious morning, 
they climbed from their cramped positions 
and—still in pink taffeta and dinner-coat— 
entered a wayside hotel. 

At the desk Andy asked for two rooms. 

** You'd better order yourself some break¬ 
fast," he said, as they went upstairs. Those 
were the first words that had been spoken. 

Corinna hadn't the faintest notion she 
ever could eat again, but she'd have choked 
to death rather than not have an item for 
her breakfast on Andy's bill—a good stag- 
■, gering item, too I She was glad the laden 
tray was on view when there came a knock 
at the door and Andy appeared. He was 
carrying a tailored dress. 

" I put this in my suit-case," he informed 
hei briefly. " You'd better buy yourself a 
hat somewhere while I'm seeing to the car." 

She didn't reply. 

“ Have you any money ? " he asked. 

It happened that she had none—of course 
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he knew she wouldn't have 1—but she was 
resolved not to speak. 

He tossed a few notes on the bureau. 
She longed to toss them back at him, but 
the picture of herself riding in daylight in 
that ridiculous little lace cap restrained 
her. 

" Please try to be ready within an hour," 
he said, and left the room. 

All that day they rode without speech. 
Her emotions to Corinna seemed to be 
burning her up. Ceaselessly her mind ran 
round the circle of his initial fault, his 
injustice, his callousness, his cruelty. That 
he could subject her to such torture——- 

Meanwhile, Andy, attending mechanically 
to the business of driving, was doing some 
feeling and thinking of his own.^ He would 
never be able to understand completely that 
mad, shamed, but resistless impulse which 
had driven him to pick up the downstairs 
receiver. Somewhat better he understood 
the sudden rage, when he overheard her 
planning to carry on her flirtation before the 
very eyes of her husband—even making light 
of him to that smirking nincompoop!— 
which had lifted him up into almost an alien 
personality. He hardly recognized himself 
in the Stonily furious being who had ascended 
Aunt Sarah's stairs and gone about donning 
the polite evening garb of ultra-civilized 
males. It was, in fact, while he was putting 
on his dress waistcoat that, all in a flash, it 
came to him what to do : the resolution, 
bom full-grown in a second, as Minerva 
sprang full-armed from the brow of Jupiter, 
to carry her away, willy-nilly, from this 
accursed spot at once. 

Even after he had proved his domination 
—the proper though harsh domination of the 
superior and outraged male—his cold wrath 
did not abate. It rode with him in the 
driver's seat throughout that interminable 
night. It re-entered the car with him after 
the stop for breakfast—and the hat. He 
ruminated sourly, grimly. He had van¬ 
quished her, as should be. The very costume 
she now wore, that blue serge, was a token ; 
the appropriate headgear, bought with his 
money she must perforce accept, wa£ another. 
Her mere presence was proof superlative. 
Yes ; she might be indignant, sullen, even 
on the verge of tears^but she was there. 

It was somewhere in the middle of the 
forenoon that his harsh reflections of the 
conqueror began subtly to change colour*. 
It would be hard to say precisely what 
brought about this gradual softening. 

Of course he mustn't unbend too quickly; 
there were a lot of things that needed ex¬ 
plaining—she had been in the wrong, and she 
must justify herself to him of her own accord. 
And he must maintain his prestige. But 
there was such a thing as driving a woman tco 
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hard ; he didn't want ever to get 
in the way of playing the brute 
to Corinna. And she, for all her 
pro vocative ness and baffling per¬ 
versities, was just a delicate, 
feminine, loving little thing. 

At noon, when they stopped in 
a village hostelry for lunch—a 
very bad lunch—Andy went to 
telephone ahead for accommoda^ 
tion for the coming night. But 
his order included certain ,f extras ” 
which had nothing to do with bare 
essentials. 

That is how it happened, when 
Corinna* still rigid and silent, 
entered her room that evening, her 
nose and eyes were assailed by a 
fragrant, colourful bombardment ; 
a whole battalion of roses was 
formed there for a massed attack, 

Girinna paused stock-still for a 
minute, and then marched to a 
window, flung it up, and hurled 
the enemy into a crimson-streak¬ 
ing rout. 

Ami y, hesi t an tl y, hope f ull y, ope ned 
the door at that moment. It seemed 
shejnust have thrown out some vital 
part of him also, such was his sudden 
sick void of disappointment; but he 
tried to look at his watch in an off¬ 
hand manner. 

"I thought we might have dinner 
served in our room, 1 ’ he went on. 
it would be simpler,” 

It was then that Corinna spoke, 
for the first time for nearly twenty-four hours, 
” I prefer to eat alone,” she said. 

She turned to move; slowly, gracefully, 
indifferently, toward her bathroom, Andy 
watched her until, just before she disap¬ 
peared, he made himself say :—* 
u just a minute, Corinna/' 

She turned. " What is it ? ” 

He looked down into her eyes, those 
deep, innocent-looking eyes so deceiving 
in their softness. They could play the devil, 
those eyes ! They had played the devil 
with him. Had they plaved the devil with 
Woodie ? 

,H Did that fellow make love to you ? ” he 
suddenly burst out* to his own surprise. 

She didn't trouble to answer* 

” Well ? You know he did—why not 
admit it ? ** 

Still only that limpid* almost expression¬ 
less stare. 

l< You know he did ! fl he reiterated. ** He's 
that kind—one of those cads who go round 
making love to pretty women ! J ' 

Corinna was, indeed, a pretty woman. 
Never had she seemed so lovely to him as at 
that minute, standing looking back at him, 


*'J ust a minute* Corinna/ She turned. 

provocatively soft but indifferent, scarcely 
three feet a wav but separated from him by 
thousands of miles. And when a dreamy; 
reminiscent little smile touched her lips, 
stole into her eyes, it made her all the 
lovelier; but it made him want to shake 
her, 

44 Oh, you needn't smile !—you needn't 
think I'm complimenting you ! ” he jeered * 
And then, compelled against his will* he 
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out for yourself. 
You could have 
listened at the 
keyhole* or had a 
detectaphone in¬ 
stalled/" 

" My God!" 
he thought, " I'd 
like to take her 
bythose shoulders 
and shake her! Jl 

That is what he 
thought; but all 
lie did was to 
swing on his heel 
and bang the door 
behind him. 


In another 
room* forgetting 
t ha t such a 
function as 
dinner existed, 
Andy sat with 
his head in Ids 
hands and viewed 
the situation. One 
minute he told 
himself that her 
conduct was con¬ 
temptible, and 
that he wouldn’t 
forgive her until 
she came crawling 
on knees of ex¬ 
planation and 
repentance. The 
next minute lie 
won dered wbet her 
he had driven her 
to a false stand 
by his hi g h- 
handedness. 

He felt sure 
that fundamen¬ 
tally she loved 
him ; that affair, 
or whatever it 
was, with the 
Woodie whi ppt r- 
snapper w T as just 

What is it?’ Did that fellow make love to you ? * he suddenly burst out/' some bit of fool¬ 
ishness brought 
about by idleness, propinquity, and such. 
She certainly owed him a fair explana- 
tion i but he'd probably driven her too 
hard—Corinna couldn't stand that kind of 
treatment. 

Then, whether after minutes or hours he 
did not know, he rose ; calling himself an 
idiot, he moved towards the door. 

He didn't know what he was going to say 


What were you doing all those weeks— 
dancing with him every night and sitting 
round in dark nooks, I suppose ? fJ 
And then* explosively ;— 

" Did he kiss you ? f * 

She only smiled. 

" You shall answer me, by G<xl ! Did he 
kiss you ? 11 

Then, at last, she spoke, unemotionally : — 
"If you'd been willing to stay on at Plaasant- 
vtlle a little longer, you might have found 


to her—she could be very " difficult " on 
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diffidently, eagerly, he knocked, and opened 
her door, with what he did say. 

“ Corinna, darling,” he blurted out, " I've 
been a fool! ” 

Now Corinna had been spending those 
minutes—or hours—in a manner no happier 
than his own. After he had banged the 
door behind him, she had promptly flung 
herself on the bed to weep. 

At first her sobs were a convulsive out¬ 
burst of all her pent-up humiliation, self-pity, 
and frantic revolt. But, as her violent 
emotion exhausted itself, a more quiescent 
but bitter melancholy took its place. To 
such depths had their love, once seeming so 
beautiful and enduring, finally descended. 
They had had a ” scene.” He who had once 
represented for her all that is gentle and 
solicitous and adoring had shouted at her. 
He had deliberately, wantonly, cruelly brow¬ 
beaten her. 

But, even while she shuddered, in retro¬ 
spect and dreadful anticipation, a curious, 
wavering, compelling admiration for his over¬ 
riding masculine brutality rose up in her. 
No; Andy would never accept any tom¬ 
foolery with complacence. How r ever, she 
reflected with tearful satisfaction that she 
had given him back blow for blow. She 
thought of him slamming out of the room ; 
he wouldn't come bullying back in a hurry. 

Then a hideous supposition flashed across 
her mind : suppose he didn't come back ? 
What^was it Aunt Sarah had said about 
square-jawed men when aroused ? What if 
he were aroused to the point where he'd 
never make another overture ? For those 
roses had been an overture, and hastily, un¬ 
thinkingly, she had rebuffed it. Had she 
been too impulsive, tried him too far ? 
Already he might be on his way home. It 
wasn't like Andy to leave her stranded in an 
hotel, but his whole recent performance had 
been utterly unlike the kind, patient Andy 
she had always known. What might he not 
be doing now ? She had played up against 
that square jaw too far. What was it Aunt 
Sarah had said ?—something about her eyes 
usually getting her what she wanted, but 
that they wouldn't help now. 

Outside, the light of the long summer 
evening was failing ; the windows became 
blurred dim squares. There came a tapping 
on the door, and, grateful for the gloom, 
Corinna hastily dried her eyes ; despite a 
surge of her heart she thought it must be a 
maid, and didn't reply, hoping the servant 
would go away. 

But there was the sound of a handle turn¬ 
ing—Corinna shut her eyes—of the door 
softly opening. 

And then, a voice, of nervous gruffness :— 

“ Corinna, darling, I've been a fool ! ” 

Her heart then gave such a plunge and 


flight as she didn't know was possible; but 
she controlled her voice—equably, sweetly, 
amusedly, tenderly, she murmured :— 

" You have been, dear—an atrocious, 
fiendish, darling fool. Come closer so I can 
forgive you.” 

And when, obeying, he started to mutter, 

“ Then you didn't -she interrupted him. 

” Of course I didn't—didn't anything . But 
let's not talk about that now. We can 
explain later. Anyway, in this funny, blind, 
mixed-up world of humans, things are often 
hard to explain—even to oneself.” 

Which observation Andy, with Corinna in 
his arms and peace thereby mysteriously in 
his soul, did not then attempt to refute. 
Anyhow, it was a perfectly true observation ; 
Corinna had her moments of wisdom. Yet 
she might have been heard, scarcely a minute 
later, voicing a preposterous statement. 

She had, as Andy bent to kiss her, suddenly 
burst into tears—an entirely different, not 
very unhappy, kind of weeping. With con¬ 
trition ineffable he sought to soothe her, in¬ 
wardly berating himself for his monstrosity’' 
toward this fragile, sensitive little feminine 
thing who had entrusted herself to his keep¬ 
ing. He held her close till the reactionary' 
spasm had passed, and then he murmured :— 
” We’ll never let anything like this happen 
again, will we, darling ? ” 

It was then that she voiced her prepos¬ 
terous remark :— 

” No, we'll never misunderstand each other 
again.” She said it as though convinced 
her statement held the last shred of truth—• 
not to mention probability*. 

P RESENTLY Andy bethought himself of 
the belated dinner, and moved cheerfully 
to the telephone. 

Corinna watched him with a serene smile 
which covered a certain gently triumphant 
trend of thought. He had come back to her. 
It was he who had made the definite over¬ 
ture for reconciliation—despite what Aunt 
Sarah had said. To be sure, he had bullied 
her somewhat, but then he did have an 
amount of justification ; she didn't think 
she'd care for a man who could act tamely 
in such circumstances. It all only proved 
he loved her ; and she loved him, too. He 
ought to know, the goose, that all other men 
didn't count a fig's worth to her. They 
didn't; she never wanted to take part in a 
cheap little flirtation again—sufficient to 
know she could attract men if she wanted to. 
But she didn’t want to. All that nonsense 
Was past. She wanted only her Andy r —her 
kind, clumsy r , uncomprehending, adoring and 
adored Andy\ And she didn't mind his 
being square-jawed in the least; that quality 
was admirable, and she could manage it all 
right—despite what Aunt Sarah had said. 
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I. Frenchman had drifted into the Soho Square 

Q UINNEY gazed lovingly at a silver establishment, carrying a box. He had 
cup which stood upon his desk, shown the cup to Quinney and, amazing 

The marks were almost obliterated fact, had left it with him. This might be a 

but not quite. With the aid of a tribute to Quinney’s reputation or merely 

pocket lens he could make out a “ C," and a carefully considered ruse to establish con- 

the lion's head erased , and the figure of fidence. But the Frenchman, who spoke 
Britannia. These were enough to date the English perfectly, had given another reason, 
cup exactly. It had been made in 1718. “ I am staying at an hotel, Mr. Quinney. 

Of far deeper interest was the maker's mark You have a sale. The cup will be more 

—LA surmounted by a cross and crown and secure in your custody." 

with the fleur-de-lys below. 0 Is it yours ? " asked Quinney. 

44 It's a Paul Lamerie right enough," " Yes—it is mine. Your name was men- 

muttered the dealer. tioned to me as a dealer to be trusted. I 

And no vandal of a later period had thought you might like to buy the cup or to 

touched it. sell it for me on commission." 

Quinney's lips watered at sight of it. The owner of the cup spoke with suave 

This, in his opinion, was a 4 gem of purest indifference. 

ray serene." The cup had two handles and Quinney was slightly puzzled. Occasionally 

a top. The dealer ran his fingers over the he bought and sold valuable plate, but he 

sharp edges of the acanthus leaves upon the dealt as a rule in furniture and porcelain, 

handles. not disdaining, however, miniatures and 

" What a craftsman," he thought. pictures. He said, curtly :— 

Nevertheless he frowned as he gloated " Why didn't you go to one of the big 
over it. silversmiths ? " 

Queer objects are brought to famous The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders, 

dealers by queer people and at queer times. " But I don't know your big silversmiths. 

Some of the dealers ask questions; some A friend of mine gave me your name, 
don't. But, in the trade generally, it is Voilh !" 

admitted, not without reluctance, that As he spoke he laid a thin card upon the 
questions ought to be asked and answered desk. 

satisfactorily. Upon the previous evening a 44 Your card asked Quinney. 
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The Frenchman smiled. 

” Perfectly ; it is mine." 

M If you leave the cup with me, you will 
want a receipt, eh ? ” 

” That is quite unnecessary. I will do 
myself the pleasure of calling again to¬ 
morrow, at eleven. By that time, Monsieur, 
you will, perhaps, have satisfied yourself in 
regard to the value of the cup.” 

Smilingly, he withdrew. 

Upon the card, in small script, was in¬ 
scribed :— 

Le Marquis de Chantal. 

And in the corner of the card, Cercle Royal . 

Now Quinney had a good friend and 
patron, the Marquess of Mel, who happened 
to be in London at his house in St. James's 
Square. After his Gallic visitor had gone 
Quinney rang up that noble and puissant 
prince, and had a reassuring chat with him 
over the telephone. Lord Mel did not know 
Monsieur de Chantal, but he knew of him. 
He was the head of an ancient family, long 
established in La Vendee, and well known in 
Paris. It was quite likely that he possessed 
a Paul Lamerie cup, and he might wish to 
dispose of it quietly. Lord Mel concluded : 
” French plate fetches a ridiculous price in 
London, and it is probable that English plate 
is much undervalued in Paris.” 

Quinney thanked his kind patron for this 
enlightening information. 

N EXT morning, when he examined the 
cup, he came to the conclusion that 
nothing out of the ordinary had taken 
place. Paul Lamerie had been the famous 
silversrriith of his day. He had worked, it is 
true, most of his life in London, but some 
of his masterpieces must have been bought 
by Frenchmen. An ancestor of the Marquis 
had bought the cup which an impoverished 
descendant wished to sell. To get the 
biggest price for so beautiful a specimen, 
it might have been wiser to put it up at 
Christie's. But that meant a publicity from 
w hich Monsieur de Chantal might shrink. 
Quinney waited for him with impatience. 
At eleven punctually the gentleman 
presented himself. 

” Well,” he asked, " what do you think 
of it ? ” 

“ It's a very handsome cup,” said Quinney, 
cautiously, ” and it weighs nearly a hundred 
ounces, Troy.” 

” Do you care to buy it ? ” 

” What do you ask for it, my lord ? ” 

He was not quite sure whether a mere 
French marquis should be so addressed, but 
he deemed it expedient to be on the safe 
side. 

i# What do I ask ? But I leave that to 
you. To set a price, I mean. Then I can 


take your money or—or take away the cup. 
It's a valuable piece of plate, but I have no 
expertise in your English plate. I come to 
you because my friends tell me you are to be 
trusted.” 

Quinney looked slightly disconcerted. 
Such awkward exigencies were not altogether 
new to him. And if he named too low a 
figure this aristocratic gentleman might 
smile sweetly, shake his handsome head, and 
vanish with the cup. But he had made up 
his mind w f hat the cup was worth to him, and 
it was possible that the Marquis had other 
objects of vcrtu which he might bring to a 
trustworthy dealer. 

” I'll give you five hundred pounds, not 

a penny more or less. But if I buy it I hope 

to get much more, you understand. I shall 

hang on to it till I do. That’s my way of 

doing business, my lord. Sooner or later a 

customer comes along who pays my figure. 

Till then I have the pleasure of looldng at a 
• » >»- 
gem. 

“ I quite understand. For family reasons, 
Mr. Quinney, I do not wish to put my cup 
up at Christie's.” 

At this moment the telephone bell tinkled 
sharply. 

“ Please excuse me,” said Quinney. 

Monsieur de Chantal bow f ed. Quinney 
picked up the receiver and placed it to his 
ear. A second later he said, with marked 
deference :— 

” The Duke of Bellingham has asked if 
you are here, my lord. His Grace wishes to 
speak to you.” 

. *>Ah, yes ; I told him to ring me up.” 

Quinney then listened to the following :— 

” Is that you, my dear Bellingham ? It 
is de Chantal speaking.. Yes. I will lunch 
with you at Claridge's, with pleasure. What ? 
No, no—quite impossible. I'm returning to 
Paris to-night. Bon ! A tout-h-l'heure ! ” 

He hung up the 'phone and turned politely 
to Quinney. 

” Very many thanks,” he murmured. 
” What were we talking about ? Ah ! the 
cup, to be sure. You offer me five hundred. 
I will take your cheque on one condition : 
you will not make public the fact that I—I ” 
—he slightly emphasized the personal 
pronoun—” have been compelled to part 
with my beloved cup. I have others, and it 
will hardly be missed at home, still-” 

His pleasant voice melted upon a silence. 
Quinney nodded. 

” That's quite all right.” 

The cheque was duly made out, and a 
receipt signed. The Frenchman left the 
sanctuary. From the Georgian windows, 
Quinney could see him step into a smart car. 

” A good morning's w f ork,” said Quinney 
to himself, as he sat dowm to enjoy full 
possession of the Paul Lamerie cup. 
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II. 

H E was still admiring the superlative 
craftsmanship when Susan, his wife, 
came bustling into the sanctuary. 
Since the marriage of her daughter, Mrs. 
Quinney had interested herself in 44 waifs 
and "strays/' creatures of flesh and blood, 
in salient contrast to what she stigmatized 
as 44 sticks and stones "—the ‘^things " 
beloved by the famous dealer. 

44 Look at that, Susie ! " 

Mrs. Quinney eyed the cup with malevo¬ 
lence. After long and sad experience, she 
was well aware that a new 44 first favourite " 
had just been enthroned in her lord's affec¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, being a discreet woman, 
with an object in view that justified dis¬ 
simulation, she said, pleasantly :— 

44 I am looking at it. You didn't get that 
given away with a packet o' tea, did you ? " 
44 I paid five hundred pounds for it, old 
girl." 

44 And what will you sell it for, Joe ? " 

44 Maybe it's not for sale." 

44 Another idol, I suppose ? " 

44 You're as near right as a woman can be. 
Makes me feel a younger and better man just 
to pass my fingers over it." 

He caressed it lovingly as he spoke. 
Susan sniffed and then smiled. 

44 1 want some money out of you, Joe, for 
my Rags and Tatters Home. If you're 
really feeling younger and better, and better ," 
she repeated, 44 you can afford to be 
generous." 

44 I sha'n't grudge a pound or two," said 
Quinney, superbly. 

44 A pound or two ! I want fifty pounds, 
Joe. That's a tenth of the profit you mean 
to make on that cup." 

44 Fifty pounds-- 1 Dotty, you are-! " 

44 Yes—we're two of a land. You go 
crazy over graven images ; I'm dotty, as 
you put it, over kiddies." 

44 Queen o' beggars, by Gum ! " 

44 Write me a nice cheque, Joe, and I won't 
bother you again for ever so long." 

44 For how long, Mrs. Stand-and-deliver ? " 
44 Not till next month, Joe." 

44 And this is the twenty-ninth. It's a 
Paul Lamerie cup, old dear." 

44 Never heard of him." 

44 I dessay not." Quinney chuckled. 
44 And the noble owner as was never heard of 
him neither." 

44 Noble owner ? " 

94 French marquis ! " 

94 A Frenchy ? I hope he came by it 
lawfully, Joe." 

44 Friend o' the Duke o' Bellingham. And a 
perfect gentleman. I ain't to be flim-flammed 
by rogues, my girl. You can trust me." 

44 You hfrve been had, Joe." 

44 When I was young and green, Susie. 


Now—you off it, and, perhaps. I'll give you ad 
a fiver." tat 

Quinney locked up the cup and betook 
himself to Christie's. In the rooms he 
found, as he expected, an expert on plate, Jar 


who displayed enthusiasm when he heard of 
the Paul Lamerie two-handled cup. Indeed, 
his interest was so challenged that he ex¬ 
pressed a wish to see it. 


44 You can see it," said Quinney, 44 and ( 

we'll have a bite of the best ham in London >j 

afterwards." 

44 What did you fork out for it, Joe ? " 

44 Ah ! You can make a guess at that after sr 

you've looked at the beauty." L 

They walked back to Soho Square, dis- n 

coursing at length upon treasure-trove and :: 

values. - - - -> 5 

As soon as the cup was taken from the 


safe, the expert congratulated Quinney 
<K)lemnly, affirming that he had never beheld 
a finer specimen or one in better preservation. 

4 Where on earth did you find it ? " 

Quinney told the tale with gusto. The 
expert nodded. 

44 I can lay hands on a collector who'll give 
you a whacking profit." 

Quinney betrayed uneasiness. 

44 I can't bear the thought of selling it," 
he muttered. - 

Upon the cup was exquisitely engraved a 
coat of arms, with supporters, surmounted by 
a coronet. The expert said, with authority :— 

44 That's an English coat, Joe, with a 
ducal coronet." 

44 And what of it ? " asked Quinney. 

44 Nothing, but if you have a Peerage 
handy, we'll find out who owned the cup 
before it w-ent to France." 

44 I have an old Peerage," said Quinney. 

44 The older the better; you fetch it." 

Within five minutes the expert said, 
triumphantly:— 

44 We've the whole thing here. This cup 
was made for the second Duke of Bellingham, 
and the aunt of the present duke married a 
Marquis de Chantal. Probably the cup was 
a wedding gift. You're in big luck, Joe. I 
don't mind telling you now that I didn't quite 
like your yam about a Frenchman drifting in 
here with that cup. It sounded a bit fishy. 
And then his being rung up by the Duke of 
Bellingham. I shied at that, too. But your 
duke and marquis are cousins. Probably 
the duke told the young man to go to you." 

44 More'n likely," assented Quinney. 44 I've 
told Susan again and again that a reputation 
for honesty is my biggest asset. Now—let's 
tackle the ham." 

III. 

A FTER luncheon two large cigars were 
smoked leisurely, and then Quinney 
found himself more alone with 

his cup At about three o'ck|ck Lord Mel 
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appeared. Quinney was not surprised. His 
kind patron often dropped in for a friendly 
chat, and he, too, was a connoisseur of old 
silver. * ; 

“ I have come to tell you more about the 
Marquis de Chantal." ) 

• “ You are very kind, my lord." 

" I am feeling slightly uneasy." > • - . 
Uneasy ? " 

» “ He is not in London." 

T Cold* shivers meandered up and down 
Quiririey's spine. • - ; 4 

• “ Not in London ! " he gasped. 

i.“ No ; he ^is, a sad cripple, a martyr to 
arthritis. He has not left his ch&teau in 
La Vendee for more than a year. A friend of 
mine at my club told me this after luncheon 
to-dav, and fearing that something might be 
wrong I hastened here to you." 

" How old is the Marquis de Chantal, my 
lord ? " .• 

. “ Over sixty, I should say." 

“ The young man who sold me the cup 
asked for a cheque. Ought I to stop that 
cheque ? " 

‘ “ Most assuredly—if you can." 

. But, alas ! within a few minutes word 
came from the bank, over the 'phone, that 
a phejque signed by Joseph Quinney made 
payable to bearer had been cashed at five- 
and-twenty minutes to twelve that morning. 

“ You made it payable to bearer ? " asked 
Lord Mel. 

• “ He asked me to do so. And—and a 
few minutes before he had been talking over 
mv 'phone with the Duke of Bellingham." 

“ Who is shooting in Westmorland, as I 
happen to know." 

" I've been done," groaned Quinney, 
“ crisp as a biscuit. The cup belonged to the 
second Duke of Bellingham. And an aunt 
of the present duke married the Marquis de 
Chantal. It's all in Burke, my lord." 

" The cup, Quinney, must have been 
stolen. Probably by a clever rogue of a 
servant, who knew about the Bellingham 
connection and used his knowledge to good 
purpose. I can only suggest calling in the 
police at once." 

“ That means labelling myself as the 
biggest mug in the trade." 

“ It goes without saying that the cup will 
be missed and eventually claimed." 

" I don't keep stolen goods, my lord. You 
know that." 

" Everybody knows it, my dear fellow." 
Lord Mel went away. Quinney sent for a 
particular friend of his, a private detective. 

IV. 

T HE private detective looked like a 
prosperous suburban dentist. His 
eyes were mistily blue; he moved 
slowly; indeed, he was the last man to 
Vol. 1*11 -2. 
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challenge attention in any company, which 
may have accounted for his success in an 
arduous profession. . f 

• He listened pensively to.Quinney's story, 
asking* no questions tillJ the. dealer had 
finished. Then he grasped the' tale firmly. 

“ Let me see the receipt." 1 7 ; • 

John Williams looked-long and hard at 
the.signature of R£ne de Chantal. I 

“ Not a first offence," he murmured. 

“ Hay ? " 

“ He has signed his master's name before. 
I accept unreservedly Lord Mel Vhypothesis. 
Only a\trusted servant .could have had 
access to such' a valuable piece of plate. 
If the Marquis. de Chantal is an * invalid, 
probably he doesn't entertain.' . Such a cup 
might, presumably, be stolen and not missed 
for a long time. A [servant could have 
possessed himself of the visiting-card. A 
servant would have known of the Belling¬ 
ham connection. He spoke, you say, perfect 
English. It is quite likely that he is 
English." 

Mr. Williams relapsed into silence, whilst 
Quinney groaned. 

" Let me see the visiting-card, Mr. 
Quinney." 

After careful inspection of the card, the 
oracle spoke again :— 

“ The card is genuine enough." 

“ Anybody can have a card printed." 

“ Pardon me ! This is a highly glazed 
card, beautifully engraved. We are dealing 
with no common thief. He may have stolen 
other articles of value, and he came to 
London—the best market. Describe his 
appearance to me as accurately as you can." 

Quinney did so. Mr. Williams rose. 

“ I will report in an hour's time." 

“ He said he was returning to Paris 
to-night." 

“ I have made a mental note of that." 

Left alone, Quinney summoned the faithful 
Susan. In no uncertain terms he bewailed 
his unhappy lot. 

“ Down and out I am, Susie. Time I 
retired-! Five hundred of the best-! " 

“ But, Joe, you have the cup." 

“ Ho ! That’s a good 'un from a regular 
churchgoer." 

“ You paid the money for it and it's 
yours." 

“ No, it ain't, Mrs. Smarty. I've my 
reputation to think of. Lord Mel and others 
knows all about the cup. There'll be a rare 
hullabaloo when it’s missed." 

“ Maybe Mr. Williams will catch him." 

“ Not an unborn puppy's chance o' that." 

Susan said, obstinately :— 

“ I says the cup's yours, Joe." 

“ Go it! Keep on a-sayin' it! You have 
the morals of your waifs and strays, you 
have. But I'll tell you this, Mrs. Stolen 
Original from 
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Goods : it isn't the loss o' the money that 
mads me. I can get that back by refusing 
to weigh in to your charities. No; it's 
bein' done, it's bein' had. And the Press'll 
get hold of it. That fair tears me, old lass.” 

“ No; it's losing the cup tears you, Joe. 
You'd sooner lose me, yes, you would.” 

" What a tale-! ” 

” You'd have worshipped the golden calf 
if Paul What's-his-name had made it.” 

Quinney scowled at her. 

” I sent for you, Susan Quinney, because 
I wanted sympathy. That seemin'ly is not 
on tap. Now, I'll have a glass o' brown 
sherry.” 

“ Drink the poison out o' that precious 
cup, I would.” 

“ Right you are, Mrs. Pussyfoot. I will.” 

And with Susan's disdainful eye upon him 
he did. 

V. 

N less than the appointed hour Mr. 
Williams returned, but his face betrayed 
neither hope nor despair as he said, 
quietly:— 

” The man who sold you that cup has not 
left London, Mr. Quinney.” 

” Ho ! Maybe you can take me to him. 
And then-” 

” And then-? ” 

The muscles of Joe Quinney were con¬ 
tracted as he replied, savagely :— 

“I'd like to hit him one on the jaw. His 
* jaw ' did me in. But you're a fair marvel, 
you are. How did you find him, hay ? 
And where ? ” 

“ I told you that he was no common 
thief.” Quinney nodded. “ For example, 
he hired a smart car. You seem to have 
hired a smart office-boy.” 

“ That's me. I always get the best.” 

” Your office-boy noticed the car and its 
number.” 

“ Did he ? That boy'll have his salary 
raised.” 

“ I found out where the car came from, 
because the chauffeur wore a livery adopted 
by a firm that lets out smart cars to smart 
people.” 

“ By Gum ! They ought to let out cars to 
you for nothing.” 

” It seems,” continued Mr. Williams, 
impassively, ” that this car was hired by 
your man and sent to the hotel where he is 
stopping. He is there now. And he is 
leaving for Paris—so I understand—to¬ 
night.” 

” Not if I know meself,” exclaimed 
Quinney. He jumped up, afire with excite¬ 
ment. ” Come on, old lad. It's in me to 
down him harder than he downed me.” 

" Just so. A taxi is waiting for us down¬ 
stairs.” 

Diqilized byGoOQle 
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” Where is the hotel ? ” asked Quinney. 

Mr. Williams named a quiet, old-fashioned 
hotel not far from St. James's Street. Upon 
the way thither, he added a few details. 
The young man had registered as R6n6 de 
Chantal. The people at the hotel had no 
suspicion that he was other than what he 
represented himself to be. He had arrived 
the day before from Paris. He had asked 
the manager of the hotel to provide a good 
car ; he was occupying a sitting-room, with 
bed and bathroom attached. 

” He has, of course, an accomplice,” said 
Mr. Williams. ” The person who 'phoned 
him.” 

“ Two jail-birds at one shot,” said 
Quinney. His hair bristled; his eyes 
sparkled. 

'* You enjoy a scrap ? ” asked Mr. Williams. 

“ You bet! Don't you ? ” 

” No ; I have had too many of 'em.” 

” An old campaigner, hay ? Well, what's 
the plan ? Frontal attack, what ? ” 

” My inquiries have been discreet,” 
affirmed Mr. Williams. ” No suspicions have 
been aroused. If our man is at home, we 
will have a quiet word with the manager 
before we attempt-” 

” Violence,” exploded Quinney. 

” There will be no necessity, I hope, for 
violence. You want your money back.” 

” I want more than that, my lad.” 

" What else ? ” 

” If we cop him fair and square, and land 
him in jail, it will be the finest kind of 
‘ ad.' for me.” 

” As your confidential adviser, Mr. 
Quinney, I may point out to you that your 
first objective should be the recovery of the 
money.” 

” We'll have that first.” 

” Or what is left of it.” 

” He ain't had time to blow-in much. I 
dessav he's looking forward to a beano in 
Paris.” 

” Possibly. His accomplice is a woman.” 

” What you say ? ” 

“ She is staying at the hotel as his wife.” 

Quinney assimilated this fresh information 
in stupefied silence. The taxi sped down a 
side street and stopped. 

” Here we are,” said Mr. Williams. ” We 
wall interview the manager first.” 

Quinney, mopping a fevered brow, followed 
his confidential adviser into a snug hall. A 
page ushered them into the presence of the 
manager. Very curtly and lucidly the facts 
in the case were stated by Mr. Williams. 

After absorbing them, the manager said, 
deprecatingly :— 

” The gentleman and his wrife are upstairs 
now, having tea. This is a quiet hotel for 
quiet people. If—if matters could be 
arranged—quietlv ? ” 
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“ Compoundin' a felony ? ” sputtered 
Quinney. 

The manager shrugged his shoulders, 
glancing interrogatively at the confidential 
adviser. 

“ We don’t know,” said Mr. Williams, 
lightly, “ that this cup was stolen. This 
man may be acting for the real Marquis de 
Chantal.” 

" Then why does he steal his name ? ” 
asked Quinney. “ Anyway, let me see him, 
alone. You can be handy, Williams, in the 
bathroom, hay ? If this chap can satisfy 
me, there won’t be any trouble, but,” he set 
his square jaw, “ I’ll take a deal o' satisfy¬ 
ing.” 

“ I will show Mr. Quinney into the sitting- 
room,” said the manager. 

“ Now you’re talkin’.” 

Quinney stood up, clenching his fists. 
The manager opened the door, and began to 
ascend the thickly-carpeted stairs. 

*' Announce me as Mr. Joseph Quinney, 
please.” 

The sitting-room was on the first floor. 

“ Mr. Joseph Quinney.” 

Q UINNEY found himself face to face 
with a sparkling brunette. The door 
of the sitting-room closed. The pseudo- 
marquis was not to be seen. Quinney stifled 
a groan, and silently cursed his confidential 
adviser. The sitting-room faced the street. 
Obviously, the bird, espying the taxi, had 
flown. The sparkling brunette, speaking with 
a French accent, said, graciously :— 

" Ah ! my hosband spoke to me of Mr. 
Quinnee. You will sit down, will you not, 
till he come ? ” 

Quinney obeyed, thinking to himself: 
** I shall sit here for some time.” However, 
he said, civilly :— 

” Your husband has gone out, Madame ? ” 
” Oh, no. He is ver’ busy packing. You 
•will drink a cup o’ tea, no ? ” 

Quinney confessed afterwards to his Susan 
that he was " rattled.” Susan immediately 
leapt to the conclusion that the accomplice 
was good-looking, which, indeed, happened 
to be true. Quinney put it that she had 
*' a way with her.” 

He declined the cup of tea, and asked to 
see Madame’s husband. 

" You are in a hurry, Mr. Quinnee ? ” 

*' Not particularly, Madame, but-” 

" Bon / Monsieur de Chantal knows that 
tea is here. He will be delighted to see you. 
You make—how you say ?—yes—an im¬ 
pression on my hosband. because you are so 
—so 'onest. I guess why you have come. 
You think we have other things, no ?—that 
perhaps we might wish to sell you.” 

" Have you ? ” asked Quinney, bluntly. 
He was now alert and more at his ease. And 


he had noticed that the lady had spoken in a 
lower tone of voice. 

" Alas I Yes. But you do not buy 
jewellery, hein ? ” 

“ I might,” said Quinney, cautiously. 

The lady’s voice became a whisper. 

“ I have some emeralds, Mr. Quinnee, 
beautiful emeralds. My hosband would be 
angry eef I sold them, but, between us two, 
I want to sell my emeralds because we are so 
poor. And you are so 'onest that, perhaps, 
you will tell me of some man, also 'onest, 
who might buy my emeralds.” 

Quinney nodded, hardly able to speak. 
The “ ad.” that would demonstrate to a 
wondering world that he was the cleverest 
as well as the honestest dealer in London 
flared in headlines before his eyes. He had 
the cup. By the exercise of a little tact he 
might get possession of the emeralds. 

“ Can I see them, Madame ? " 

Madame smiled and lifted two pretty 
hands to her neck. From beneath what 
appeared to be a sable stole she unclasped a 
string of fine emeralds, which she handed 
confidingly to Quinney. He knew nothing 
about precious stones, but, if these were 
genuine, they must, he reckoned, be worth 
even more than the Paul Lamerie cup. He 
stared hard at them. As he did so, he 
heard what is called in stageland a “ noise 
off.” 

“ Put them in your pocket,” commanded 
Madame, in a hurried whisper. 

The astounded Quinney did so, as the 
husband of Madame entered the sitting-room 
from the bedroom. He advanced smilingly:— 

‘ Mr. Quinney ? This is a pleasant sur¬ 
prise. I am charmed to see you.” 

Quinney replied doggedly. 

“ It was a bit o’ luck finding you in.” 

As he spoke he glanced uneasily at 
Madame. He wanted to settle his account 
in full with Monsieur, but Madame was 
pouring out the tea, and smiling coquettishly 
at him, as much as to say: " We have a 
leetle secret between us, Mr. Quinnee, no ? ” 

“ Sit down and have a cup of tea.” 

*' Mr. Quinnee does not drink tea,” said 
Madame; '* but perhaps, Ren£, you might 
tempt 'im with something stronger.” 

“Nothing for me,” replied Quinney, stoutly. 
Nevertheless he sat down, wondering what 
would happen next. The feel of the emeralds 
in his pocket fortified his resolution to play 
up and play the game. 

“ You want to see me on business, Mr. 
Quinney ? ” 

" Yes—business.” 

“ All in good time,” murmured Madame. 

It is dreadful, isn’t it, that we should have 
to do business on our honeymoon ? ” 

“ Honeymoon ? ” repeated Quinney. 

" Yes : we were married less than a week 
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ago* You did not—how you say ?spol us 
as honeymooners, Mr. Quinnee ? " 

Frankly, Madame; I never suspected it/’ 
" It is so nice of you to say that. But 
you are a nice man. That jumps to the 
eye/' 

Quinney moved uneasily in his chair* He 
failed to envisage this agreeable couple as 
jail-birds* And he had expected 
some indication of confusion. 

But Monsieur remained quite as 
cool as his charming wife. 

Monsieur said, quietly :— 
iH There is no reason, Mr. 

Quinney, why you shouldn't talk 
business before my wife. And 
your time, of course, is valuable/' 

“ Fm up against the cleverest 
thieves in France/' thought 
Quinney. He was glad that he 
had refused tea. Madame might 
have slipped something into it 
other than sugar or milk, 

11 My time is my own/' growled 
Quinney, and has been for 
many a year/’ 

" You do not regret buying the 
cup ? ,J 
11 No/' 

f ’ Tell me—how did you dis¬ 
cover this hotel ? Perhaps I had 
scribbled the address upon my 
card ? " 

* J I think you forgot to do 
that/' said Quinney. He con¬ 
tinued, gruffly: " 1 want a little 
more information about the cup. 

That coat of arms, now. I fotind 
it in Burke's peerage/* 

" Perfectly, Does it detract 
from the value of the cup ? " 

" Not at all/' 

“ Then I don't quite under¬ 
stand- 

fl You will—presently/' 

At this, Madame, being a 
woman of tact, got up, and so 
did Quinney. 

“ I leave you to your business, 
but I return, 1, too, wish to talk 
business with Mr, Quinnee/' 

Her husband opened the bed¬ 
room door for her. As she passed 
through it, she smiled at him inno¬ 
cently. In the long ago Susan 
had bestowed just such a smile 
upon her Joe* albeit he was red¬ 
headed and freckled. The smile 
left Quinney confounded. He* was apt 
to rush to conclusions ; and he decided 
instantly that this pretty Frenchwoman was 
not a thief but the victim of a thief, who had 
beguiled her—the rascal ! 

“ The game is up," said Quinney. 


** Really ? What game ? 

The game you are playing. I'll admit 
you're a player, but I'm not quite the damned 
fool you took me to be*' 1 

Monsieur lifted slightly supercilious brows, 
Quinney went on ;— 

" It would pay such a clever fellow as you 
are to be honest, I don't know much about 


Quinney moved uneasily in his chair. He failed 

of confusion. But 


French law, but in your country, I'm told, 
they * reconstruct ' a crime/' 

11 You have not been misinformed. Pray 
go on ! * J 

" I can reconstruct this crime. You 
wanted to prtmf, innocent girl, 
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and Joe Quinney is the last man to blame 
you for that/ 1 

" Thanks, So far you are correct.'* 

<f Matrimony comes expensive since the 
war." Monsieur bowed. “ And you hadn't 
saved much. It occurred to your thoughtful 
mind that a valuable cup not used for many 
years wouldn't be missed, hay ? " 


" You are reconstructing this crime 
admirably/' 

" When you took the cup, you took some 
emeralds." 

'■ Emeralds ? What can you know about 
the emeralds ? " 

" You don't deny that you took them ? " 

" I don't. What of it ? " 



to envisage this agreeable couple as jail-birds. And he had expected some indication 
Monsieur remained quite as cool as his charming wile/* 


f< This is surprising, but perfectly true/ 1 
You knew, also, that London was your 
market." 

11 I did," 

" So, one night, when nobody was about, 
you slipped the cup into your suit case." 


" I take 'my hat off to you as the coolest 
card I've ever met. You ought to be 
serving your country." 

" But I am, Mr. Quinney. And I hope to 
serve your country* too." 

" You may," said Quinney, grimly. 
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" I confess/' said Monsieur, not so 
patiently, "that I'm utterly at a loss to 
understand you. You seem to take the 
most extraordinary and well-informed interest 
in my private affairs, which assuredly do not 
concern you. Your time, obviously, is not 
valuable, but mine is. I wish you good day, 
Mr. Quinney." 

" You're a cock o' the game," said Quinney, 
almost admiringly, " but if I leave this room 
before I've settled in full with you, the police 
will come in. Climb down, young feller, 
climb down." 

But, to his immense surprise, the " young 
feller" burst into fits of uncontrollable 
laughter. When this had partially subsided, 
he crossed to the telephone, and spoke down 
it. 

" Please ring up the French Embassy for 
me." 

Then he turned, still laughing, to Quinney. 

" I perceive, Mr. Quinney, that this is a 
case of mistaken identity. When the French 
Embassy ring us up, I want you to ask them 
if they know the Marquis de Chantal, and 
the name of the hotel where he is staying in 
London. You may have to wait a few 
minutes." 

" The Marquis de Chantal is an old man, 
crippled with arthritis, who has not left his 
house for a year." 

" Ah ! Light is coming to me. My father 
died three months ago. I have succeeded 
to a large and impoverished estate. I am 
also in the Diplomatic Service and hope to 
be attached to our Embassy here. If you 
are feeling as warm as you look, may I offer 
you a whisky-and-soda ? " 

" P-p-please," stammered Quinney. 

VI. 

HE French Embassy " got through" 
before the whisky-and-soda, and the 
shame-faced Quinney was constrained 
by a still laughing Frenchman to ask 
the necessary questions. Then he said, 
hurriedly :— 

" I shall have to tell my wife about this, 
my lord, but don't tell yours." 

I agree. 

"I'd like to make a bolt of it before she 
comes back." 

The Marquis de Chantal held out his hand. 

" If you insist-! " 

Quinney moved to the door. And then he 
remembered the emeralds. 


" Her ladyship wanted to speak to me on 
business." 

" So she did. Wait! " 

He opened the bedroom door and called to 
Madame, who appeared at once. 

"I heard you laughing, R6n6. What was 
the joke ? " 

" Mr. Quinney was reconstructing a crime 
for me, but the criminal escaped, and so 
do I." 

Still laughing, he vanished. Quinney 
pulled out the emeralds and returned them 
to their owner. 

" You mustn't sell these, Madame. You 
can take it from me that your husband will 
be an Ambassador some day, and then you'll 
need 'em. I wish you both the best of 
luck." 

For the second time Quinney moved to the 
door and paused. 

" Excuse the question, Madame, but did 
you lunch with the Duke of Bellingham at 
Claridge's to-day ? " 

" Yes, we did. But—why ? " 

" Nothing. I was told that his Grace 
was in Westmorland." 

" Yes ; but he came down to see us. My 
husband is his first cousin, you know." 

"I know," said Quinney, retreating swiftly. 
• He was rather " short " in explaining 
matters to Mr. Williams and the manager, 
but he had recovered his equanimity when 
he met Susan. After gratifying to the full 
a wife's curiosity, he observed, cheerfully : 
" All's well that ends well. The cup is mine, 
Susie, and it ain't for sale ! " 

He was standing in the sanctuary, with 
the lights full on, staring at the cup as he 
spoke. Susan slipped to his desk, and 
pulled out a cheque-book. 

" Now what are you up to ? " 

Susan opened the cheque-book, dipped a 
pen into the ink, and handed it coaxingly 
to her lord. 

" Make it fifty, Joe, and then nobody'll 
ever know." 

" Shut your eyes, old lass ! " 

She did so ; Quinney filled in the cheque, 
and slipped it into her hand. 

" Look ! " 

“ Joe-! " 

" Yes ; man o' surprises I am. You 
didn't half know your luck when you 
married me." 

The cheque for the Waifs and Strays was 
filled in for a hundred pounds. 





Goode 
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Tactic* are Half 
the Game* 

HAVE been 
asked by the 
Editor of 
The Strand 
Magazine to make 
a few observations 
for the benefit of his 
readers on the tactics of 
lawn tennis. In consent¬ 
ing to do so one never¬ 
theless approaches this fas¬ 
cinating but rather difficult 
task in fear and 
trembling, for 
the simple 
reason that the 
projecting of a 
brain — however 
poor—>o n to 
paper is not easy 
to one unaccus¬ 
tomed to do so. 

This is simply 
another way of saying that lawn tennis after 
a certain standard has been reached is 
largely played by and in the brain, and not 
only on the surface of a court divided into 
various geometrical divisions. In this con¬ 
nection I recall and make no apology for 
repeating the advice given by John Dowling, 
the racquet maker, to my old friend Major 
j, C, Parke* the great Irish player who, we 
all regret* has given up the game. " Always 
remember/ 1 Dowling said, " that fifty per 
cent, of the game is played with the head, 
forty per cent, with the feet, and ten per 
cent, with the racquet." 

Given equal skill in stroke-product ion and 
consistency in returning the ball, the man who 
uses his head will usually win. The writer's 
present aim, therefore* ys to express a few 
ideas as to how the brain can be brought to 
bear upon the game of lawn tennis through 
the medium of what is commonly known as 
tactics. The trouble, is of course, that much 
tactical work is unconscious, being in fact 
the subconscious Tesult of a long experience 
of strenuous tussles with a great variety of 
opponents—good, bad* tricky, wily, and 
indifferent Readers must, therefore, forgive 
me if remarks are somewhat rambling 

and rather personal in character. Tactics 
is not after all an exact science which can be 
reduced to mathematical terms, although a 
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knowledge of angles 
is a considerable 
asset to the lawn- 
tennis player. 

Tactic* of the 
Service. 

Having thus un¬ 
burdened my mind with 
these few introductory and 
preliminary platitudes, I 
may as well point out right 
away that tact’.cs start 
with the service, and can 
in fact be divided 
into (a) tactics as 
regards the ser¬ 
vice and (b) tac¬ 
tics when the bad 
is once in play. 
It has been my 
experience that 
in the long run 
the very fast or 
lightning service 
does not always pay the server, A very 
fast delivery with kick and screw either 
way is difficult to achieve with consistent 
accuracy. The strain on the muscles of 
the arm and back apparently has a most 
telling and prejudicial effect upon the stay¬ 
ing powers of the server, and the player 
with a service of this description who 
lives " ten years or more is an exception, 
vide Norman Brookes. Moderate servers* 
on the other hand* would seem to live 
long, playing for twenty years and upwards* 
and providing really good lawn tennis at 
that. Year in and year out* if you aim to 
be anything more than a rocket at the 
game* the medium to slow-paced service— 
as affected fay S. N, Doust—well placed with 
a very low trajectory, is the most paying, to 
my way of thinking. There is little bodily 
exertion* for one thing* which means much 
energy conserved, while if you judge the 
pace correctly one should be within two or 
three feet of the net when the return is made. 
(I am referring flow more particularly to 
doubles than singles.) It is very difficult 
indeed to win a point outright from a slow 
service if the server be sitting on the net 
within a second or so of the striker-out 
hitting the ball. The bringing into play, 
however, of a fast service—if possible down 
the centre-line, especially if you are serving 
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The late R L DOHERTY, the finest all-round player, 
according to the author, which the game has produced. 


from the left-hand court—at a crucial 
moment in any game is a very valuable 
tactical move. I have won many aces with 
it against men who were generally 
upon their toes. Don't, however, 
make a hobby of this little device, 
but save it up till you want a 
point ever so badly. The element 
of surprise is alone enough to 
defeat your opponent, quite apart 
from the almost certain mistiming 
of the delivery consequent upon 
its increased pace. 

In making the above points one 
has rather had doubles in mind, 
but, in the main, these tactics 
apply to singles also. The 
main thing after all is to find 
out the weaknesses of your 
opponent. Those 
of us who occa¬ 
sionally play in 
tournaments 
know'the failings 
and foibles of 
most of the 
regular com¬ 
petitors, It is only when you are 
called upon to play a new-comer 
to " the silver ring ” on about the 
same level of skill as yourself that 
the problem becomes acute, 1 re¬ 
member, for instance, being 
called upon to play Maurice 
McLoughlin when he first ar¬ 
rived at Wimbledon fresh from 
the States, with a great repu¬ 
tation for fiery serving and 
deadly killing, 

A Great Game with McLoughlin. 

There was a lot of talk, I 
remember, in the pavilion at 
Wimbledon on the day the 
draw for the singles was made 
as to what this young American 
could, might, and probably 
would do. Strange as it may 
seem, several wags pulled my 
leg by telling me in confidence 
that I had drawn McLoughlin, 
although I knew the draw 
had not then been made. 

1 pulled their legs by 
appearing ex¬ 
cited, but the 
joke of it was 
that when 1 had 
actually drawn 
the young Cali¬ 
fornian and told 
my jocular 
friends, they 
thought I was 


of over 
doctor's 


S. N. DOUST, whose slow-paced service enables the 
Anglo-Australian to get into an excellent volleying 

position at the net. Original fre whether 
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pulling their leg, I re¬ 
member the game as if it 
were yesterday, and I must 
confess that my op¬ 
ponent's high bound¬ 
ing service 
and deadly 
volleying 
at the net 

were very disconcerting. But one 
can get used even to a hurricane, and 
by keeping quite cool the score was 
called two sets all. We had a tre¬ 
mendous struggle in the fifth set, 
which he won by 9-7 or 7-5, or some¬ 
thing like that. The one thing most 
indelibly impressed on my mind was 
the losing shot of the match. He 
had me running hard to my forehand 
about a yard and a half outside the 
base - line, the 
ball going away 
from me. Never¬ 
theless, I got to 
it, and w i t h 
only about 
three inches of 
room I passed him, hut the ball just 
missed hitting his base-line by a hair's- 
breadth. ' p Out/' shouted the lines¬ 
men ; fl Icbabod,” said I. 

Another match of which I have very 
vivid recollections was the Wimbledon 
Challenge Round of rgi i, when, after a 
series of gruelling matches in baking- 
hot weather- my recovery against 
C. P. Dixon in the 
All Comers' final 
nearly killed me— 
l faced the late 
++ Tony " Wilding 
with a temperature 
a hundred and a 
certificate crumpled 
tip in my pocket forbidding 
me to play. Playing soft high 
stuff to keep one of the fittest 
athletes who ever lived off his 
drive, I won the second and 
third sets, feeling worse every 
rally.' How I struggled through 
the fourth set, which brought 
Wilding on an equality, 1 can* 
not imagine, but when the 
grass began to roll like waves 
and the stands 
started to close in 
upon me I had to 
give it up. What 
really srtti^d me 
was the tremendous 
rally we had in the 
fourth set to decide 
I should 


H. Roper Barrett 



The late “TONY” WILDING, who 

beat H. Roper Barrett (retired) in the 
sensational Challenge round cl 1911.fror at lawn tennis is a 
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the ground with his back¬ 
hand. Give your friend the 
enemy a variety of these 
test shots, noting for future 
reference what he does with a volley, 
how he shapes at a well-tossed lob, if 
he relishes a short one, etc. Then 
play most of the time to the point 
you have ascertained to be his 
weakest. Some players, of course, 
can be the more easily beaten by 
giving them the shots for which they 
are asking to enable them to bring 
off their favourite stroke, as this 
they are always liable 
to overdo. 

Another point. You 
often hear players say: 
fi He led me five—one 
in the Last set and yet 
f got home." There 
is no occasion for the 
' " and yet." Each game 


make it two-all or Wilding gain a lead of 
3-—1. Wilding won, and that finished me. 
The funny thing about it all was that T 
never intended to enter seriously for the 
Singles that year; indeed, only when the 
draw was made did I discover that a friend 
had sent in my name. 


The U« of Lobt, 


My usual plan when opposed to a player 
whose methods and strokes are unknown to 
me, and one that can be recommended, is to 
put up a few lobs—slow balls of high tra¬ 
jectory—to try to ascertain which are the 
strong and which the weak points 
in your opponent's game. You 
will note carefully, for instance, 
whether he runs round a good shot 
to his backhand, volleys it, or 
plays it cleanly and forcibly off 


NORMAN E. 
BROOKES, 

who has kept 
his fiery service 
longer than 
any of his con¬ 
temporaries. 
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separate affair and should be treated as such. 
It is, of course, rather nasty to have a big 
lead hanging over you, but this should never 
be allowed to worry one unduly. As I have 
remarked previously, it sometimes pays to 
place the ball to your opponent's favourite 
position for making his winners from, but 
take thundering good care to score off his 
pet returns. 

This will make him wonder and lose con¬ 
fidence. Again let me urge the great ne¬ 
cessity for finding out exactly what your 
man can do and what he cannot. Give him 
as much as possible of the stuff he obviously 
hates, but do not forget to vary your play 
the whole game through according to the 


soft ball with the aforesaid high trajectory 
and good length to his backhand. This is 
one of the most disconcerting shots in the 
game to all types of players, and, moreover, 
often gives one a chance to get back into 
court when temporarily driven out. 


Tke Beit Player I Have Met. 

Your great trial will be meeting a player 
of the calibre of the late H, L. Doherty, who 
had no weaknesses at which to peg awav. 
He was, in my judgment, as near perfection 
as possible. All the modern players whom 
1 have seen display a weakness somewhere. 
After much deliberation I have come to the 
definite conclusion that the younger Dohertv 
was the best player I have ever 
seen, let alone played against. There 
is nothing that present-day players 
can do on a lawn tennis court 
that he could not do* As 
for dealing with reverse 
services, the “ Little 
Doe *' invariably beat 
the Americans who 
possessed t h i s 
weapon in its 
most exagger- 
a t e d form . 


H, ROPER BARRETT, with chessboard court. 


(Out artists whimsical imagination of how an 


ordinary lawn tennis court must appear to Mr* Roper Barrett.) 


opposition, in order that the other fellow 
may not settle down. 

I wonder if S. H. Smith remembers that 
game we played on the centre court at 
Wimbledon some twenty years ago. We 
had a gruelling match which lasted for over 
three hours (5 p,m T to 8 + io p.m*) t Smith 
beating me 11-9 in the fifth set. He ran 
round all his backhand shots and I ran 
miles and miles after his returns—first in 
the angle of the service-line and then in the 
farthest corner of the base-lines. Next year 
we met again, when I played softly with 
high—verv high—trajectory to his forehand 
and beat him three sets to love. Verb, sap. 

Generally speaking, it is a great mistake 
to give hard returns to a man who thrives on 
pace. For this type of gentleman play a 
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" H. L.” was sound all round, and with his 
brother made the perfect double. 

Too much is made, I think, of the modern 
fiery service ; it rarely lasts for long. Where 
is Maurice McLoughlin's service to-day ? I 
wonder, too, in this connection how the 
team of Americans A. W* Gore, E. D, Black, 
and myself met in the first Davis Cup at 
Long wood in rgoo would fare against the 
three of us to-dav ? I am almost persuaded 
to wager a large sum of money—only the 
L.T. A. won't let me—that Malcolm Whitman, 
Dwight Davis, and Holcombe Ward would not 
beat us if they came to Wimbledon this year. 

After all, the great attraction of the game 
of lawn tennis is that you can play it for 
years and years for your own personal en- 

jovment and the preservation of your health. 
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THE FOUR 
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III. 

THE MAN WHO HATED EARTHWORMS. 


T HE death has occurred at Staines 
of Mr. Falmouth, late Superinten¬ 
dent of the Criminal Investigation 
Department. Mr. Falmouth will 
best be remembered as the officer who 
arrested George Manfred, the leader of The 
Four Just Men gang. The sensational 
escape of this notorious man is perhaps the 
most remarkable chapter in criminal history. 
• The Four Just Men ' was an organization 
which set itself to right acts of injustice 
which the law left unpunished. It is 
believed that the members were exceedingly 
rich men who devoted their lives and for¬ 
tunes to this quixotic but wholly unlawful 
purpose. The gang has not been heard of 
for many years/' 

Manfred read the paragraph from the 
Morning Telegram , and Leon Gonsalez 
frowned. 

44 I have an absurd objection to being 
called a 4 gang/ " he said, and Manfred 
smiled quietly. 

“ Poor old Falmouth/' he reflected, 44 well 
he knows ! He was a nice fellow." 

44 I liked Falmouth," agreed Gonsalez. 
44 He was a perfectly normal man except 

for a slight progenism-" 

Manfred laughed. 

M Forgive me if I appear dense, but I 
have never been able to keep up with you 
in this particular branch of science," he 
said ; 44 what is a ' progenism ' ? " 

44 The unscientific call it an 4 underhung 
jaw/ " explained Leon, 44 and it is mistaken 
for strength. It is only normal in Piedmont, 
where the BrachycephaliC skull is so 
common. With such a skull, progenism is 
almost a natural condition." 


44 Progenism or not, he was a good fellow," 
insisted Manfred, and Leon nodded. 44 With 
well-developed wisdom teeth," he added, 
slyly, and Gonsalez went red, for teeth 
formed a delicate subject with him. Never¬ 
theless, he grinned. 

They were sitting on a little green lawn 
overlooking Babbacombe beach. The sun 
was going down, and a perfect day was 
drawing to its golden close. 

Manfred looked at his watch. 

44 Are we dressing for dinner ? " he asked, 
44 or has your professorial friend Bohemian 
tastes ? " 

44 He is of the new school," said Leon; 
44 rather superior, rather immaculate, very 
Balliol. I am anxious that you should meet 
him, his hands are rather fascinating." 

Manfred in his wisdom did not ask why. 

44 I met him at golf," Gonsalez went on, 
44 and certain things happened which inter¬ 
ested me. For example, every time he saw 
an earthworm he stopped to kill it, and dis¬ 
played such an extraordinary fury in the 
assassination that I was astounded. Pre¬ 
judice has no place in the scientific mind. 
He is exceptionally wealthy. People at the 
club told me that his uncle left him close on 
a million, and the estate of his aunt or 
cousin who died last year was valued at 
another million, and he was the sole legatee. 
Naturally a good catch. Whether Miss 
Moleneux thinks the same I have had no 
opportunity of gauging," he added, after a 
pause. 

44 Good lord ! " cried Manfred, in con¬ 
sternation, as he jumped up from his chair. 
44 She is coming to dinner, too/isn't she ? " 

44 And her mamma," said Leon, soberly. 
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“ Her mamma has learnt Spanish by Corre¬ 
spondence Lessons, and insists upon greeting 
me with 1 habla usted Espanol ? ' ” 

The two men had rented Cliff House for 
the spring. “ Senor Fuentes” had taken it 
after one inspection, and found the calm 
and the peace which only Nature's treasury 
of colour and fragrance could bring to his 
active mind. 

M ANFRED had dressed, and was sitting 
by the wood fire in the drawing-room 
when the purr of a motor-car coming 
cautiously down the cliff road brought him 
to his feet and through the open French 
window. 

Leon Gonsalez had joined him before the 
big limousine had come to a halt in front of 
the porch. 

The first to alight was a man, and George 
observed him closely. He was tall and thin. 
He was not bad-looking, though the face 
was lined and the eyes deep-set and level. 
He greeted Gonsalez with just a tiny hint 
of patronage in his tone. 

“ I hope we haven’t kept you waiting, but 
my experiments detained me. Nothing went 
right in the laboratory to-day. You know 
Miss Moleneux and Mrs. Moleneux ? ” 

Manfred was introduced, and found him¬ 
self shaking hands with a grave-eyed girl of 
singular beauty. 

Manfred was unusually sensitive to ” atmos¬ 
phere," and there was something about this 
girl which momentarily chilled him. Her 
frequent smile, sweet as it was and un¬ 
doubtedly sincere, was as undoubtedly 
mechanical. Leon, who judged people by 
reason rather than instinct, reached his 
conclusion more surely, and gave shape and 
definite description to what in Manfred's 
mind was merely a distressful impression. 
The girl was afraid ! Of what, wondered 
Leon. Not of that stout, complacent little 
woman whom she called mother, and surely 
not of this thin-faced, academic gentleman in 
pince-nez ? 

Gonsalez had introduced Dr. Viglow, and 
whilst the ladies were taking off their cloaks 
in Manfred’s room above he had leisure to 
form a judgment. There was no need for him 
to entertain his guest. Dr. Viglow spoke 
fluently, entertainingly, and all the time. 

” Our friend here plays a good game of 
golf,” he said, indicating Gonsalez ; ” a very 
good game of golf indeed for a foreigner. 
You, too, are Spanish ? ” 

Manfred nodded. He was more thoroughly 
English than the doctor, did that gentleman 
but know; but it was as a Spaniard, and 
armed, moreover, with a Spanish passport, 
that he was a visitor to Britain. 

" I understood you to say that your 
investigations have taken rather a sensational 


turn, doctor,” said Leon, and a light came 
into Dr. Viglow’s eyes. 

” Yes,” he said, complacently, and then 
quickly : ” Who told you that ? ” 

” You told me yourself at the club this 
morning.” 

The doctor frowned. 

” Did I ? ” he said, and passed his hand 
across his forehead. ” I can't recollect that. 
When was this ? ” 

” This morning,” said Leon ; " but your 
mind was probably occupied with much 
more important matters.” 

The young professor bit his lip and frowned 
thoughtfully. 

” I ought not to have forgotten what 
happened this morning,” he said, in a 
troubled tone. 

He gave the impression to Manfred that 
one half of him was struggling desperately 
to overcome a something in the other half. 
Suddenly he laughed. 

” A sensational turn ! ” he said. “ Yes, 
indeed, and I rather think that within a few 
months I shall not be without fame, even 
in my own country ! It is, of course, terribly 
expensive. I was only reckoning up to-day 
that my typists' wages come to nearly sixty 
pounds a week.” 

Manfred opened his eyes at this. 

” Your typists' wages ? ” he repeated, 
slowly. ” Are you preparing a book ? ” 

“ Here are the ladies,” said Dr. Viglow. 

His manner was abrupt to rudeness, and 
later when they sat round the table in the 
little dining-room Manfred had further cause 
to wonder at the boorishness of this young 
scientist. He was seated next to Miss 
Moleneux, and the meal was approaching its 
end, when most unexpectedly he turned tc 
the girl and in a loud voice said :— 

” You haven't kissed me to-day, 

Margaret.” 

The girl went red and white and the 
fingers that fidgeted with the table-ware 
before her were trembling when she faltered:— 

” Haven't—haven't I, Felix ? ” 

The bright eyes of Gonsalez never left the 
doctor. The man's face had gone purple 
with rage. 

” By God f This is a nice thing f ” he 
almost shouted. ” I'm engaged to you. 
I've left you everything in my will, and I'm 
allowing your mother a thousand a year, 
and you haven't kissed me to-day ! ” 

” Doctor ! ” It was the mild but insistent 
voice of Gonsalez that broke the tension. 
” I wonder whether you would tell me what 
chemical is represented by the formula 

clo 5 .” 

The doctor had turned his head slowly at 
the sound of Leon's voice, and now was 
staring at him. Slowly the strange look 

passed from his face and it became normal. 
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" 0 l 2 O 5 is oxide of chlorine/' he said, in 
an even voice, and from thenceforward the 
conversation passed, by way of acid reactions, 
into a scientific channel. 

The only person at the table who had not 
been perturbed by Vigiow J s outburst had 


She did not specify who the " impossible 
person " was, but Manfred sensed a whole 
world of tragedy. He was* not romantic, 
but one look at the girl had convinced him 
that there w-as something wrong in this 
engagement. Now r it was that he came to a 


“ Unexpectedly he turned to the girl and in a loud voice said ; 

to*day, Margaret/ " 


* You haven't kissed me 



been the dumpy, complacent lady on Man¬ 
fred's right. She had tittered audibly at the 
reference to her allowance, and when the 
hum of conversation became general she 
lowered her voice and leant toward Manfred. 

11 Dear Felix is so eccentric/' she said, 
-e but he is quite the nicest, kindest soul. 
One must look after one's girls, don’t you 
agree, Senor ? " 

She asked this latter question in very 
bad Spanish, and Manfred nodded* He shot 
a glance at the girl. She was still deathly 
pale* 

"And I am perfectly certain she will be 
happy —much happier than she would have 
been with that impossible person/' 


conclusion which Leon had reached an hour 
before : that the emotion which dominated 
the girl was fear. And he pretty well knew 
of whom she was afraid. 

Half an hour later, when the tail-light of 
Dr. Viglow's limousine had disappeared round 
a corner of the drive, the tw T o men went back 
to the drawing-room, and Manfred threw a 
handful of kindling to bring the fire to a 
blaze. 

11 Well, what do you think ? " said Gon- 
salez, rubbing his hands together w-ith 
evidence of some enjoyment* 

" I think it's rather horrible," replied 
Manfred, settling himself in his chair. " I 
thought the libijls when wicked mothers 
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forced their daughters into unwholesome 
marriages were past and done with. One 
hears so much about the modern girl." 

" Human nature isn't modem," said 
Gonsalez, briskly, “ and most mothers are 
fools where their daughters are concerned. 
I know you won’t agree, but I speak with 
authority. Mantegazza collected statistics of 
eight hundred and forty-three families-" 

Manfred chuckled. 

" You and your Mantegazza ! " he laughed. 
41 Did that infernal man know everything ? " 

" Almost everything," said Leon. " As 
to the girl "—he became suddenly grave— 
“ she will not marry him, of course." 

“ What is the matter with him ? " asked 
Manfred. " He seems to have an ungovern¬ 
able temper." 

" He is mad," replied Leon, calmly, and 
Manfred looked at him. 

" Mad ? " he repeated, incredulously. " Do 
you mean to say that he is a lunatic ? " 

" I never use the word mad in a spectacular 
or even in a vulgar sense," said Gonsalez, 
lighting a cigarette carefully. " The man is 
undoubtedly mad. I thought so a few days 
ago, and I am certain of it now. The most 
ominous test is the test of memory. People 
who are on the verge of madness, or entering 
its early stages, do not remember what 
happened a short time before. Did you 
notice how worried he was when I told him 
of the conversation we had had this 
morning ? " 

“ That struck me as peculiar," agreed 
Manfred. 

" He was fighting," said Leon : " the sane 
half of his brain against the insane half. 
The doctor against the irresponsible animal. 
The doctor told him that if he had suddenly 
lost his memory for incidents which had 
occurred only a few hours before, he was on 
the high way to lunacy. The crazy half of 
the brain told him that he was such a 
wonderful fellow that the rules applying to 
ordinary human beings did not apply to him. 
We will call upon him to-morrow to see his 
laboratory, and discover why he is paying 
sixty pounds a week for typists," he said. 
“ And now, my dear George, you can go to 
bed. I am going to read the excellent but 
often misguided Lombroso on the male 
delinquent." 


D R. VIGLOW'S laboratory was a new red 
building on the edge of Dartmoor. To 
be exact, it consisted of two buildings, 
one of which was a large army hut which 
had been recently erected for the accom¬ 
modation of the doctor's clerical staff. 

" I haven't met a professor for two or 
three years," said Manfred, as they were 
driving across the moor, en voute to pay 
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their call, “ nor have I been in a laboratory 
for five. And yet, within the space of a few 
weeks, I have met two extraordinary pro¬ 
fessors, one of whom I admit was dead. 
Also I have visited two laboratories." 

Leon nodded. 

“ Some day I will make a very complete 
examination of the phenomena of coin¬ 
cidence," he said. 

When they reached the laboratory they 
found a post-office van backed up against 
the main entrance, and three assistants in 
white overalls were carrying post-bags and 
depositing them in the van. 

“ He must have a pretty large corre¬ 
spondence," said Manfred, in wonder. 

The doctor, in a long white overall, was 
standing at the door as they alighted from 
their car, and greeted them warmly. 

" Come into my office," he said, and led 
the way to a large airy room which was 
singularly free from the paraphernalia which 
Gonsalez usually associated with such work¬ 
rooms. 

" You have a heavy post," said Leon, 
and the doctor laughed quietly. 

" They are merely going to the Torquay 
post-office," he said. " I have arranged for 
them to be dispatched when-" he hesi¬ 

tated—" when I am sure. You see," he 
said, speaking with great earnestness, " a 
scientist has to be so careful. Every minute 
after he has announced a discovery he is 
tortured with the fear that he has forgotten 
something, some essential, or has reached a 
too hasty conclusion. But I think I’m 
right," he said, speaking half to himself. . 
“ I'm sure I'm right, but I must be even 
more sure ! " 

He showed them round the large room, 
but there was little which Manfred had not 
seen in the laboratory of the late Professor 
Tableman. Viglow had greeted them geni¬ 
ally, indeed expansively, and yet within 
five minutes of their arrival he was taciturn, 
almost silent, and did not volunteer infor¬ 
mation about any of the instruments in 
which Leon showed so much interest unless 
he was asked. 

They came back to his room, and again 
his mood changed, and he became almost gay. 

" I'll tell you," he said ; 44 by Jove, I'll tell 
you ! And no living soul knows this except 
myself, or realizes or understands the extra¬ 
ordinary work I have been doing." 

His face lit up, his eyes sparkled, and it 
seemed to Manfred that he grew taller in 
this moment of exaltation. Pulling open a 
drawer of a table which stood against the 
wall, he brought out a large porcelain dish 
and laid it down. From a wire-netted 
cupboard on the wall he took two tin boxes 
and, with an expression of disgust which he 
could not disguise, turned the contents into 
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“ He turned the contents into the dish, and then Leon saw to his amazement a wriggling little 
red shape twisting and turning in its acute discomfort/ 1 


the dish* It was apparently a box full of 
common garden mould, and then Leon saw 
to his amazement a wriggling little red 
shape twisting and twining in its acute 
discomfort. The little red felloV sought to 
hide himself, and burro wed sinuously into 
the mould. 

" Curse you ! Curse you ! ” The doctor’s 
voice rose until it was a howl. -His face was 
twisted and puckered in his mad rage. 
" How I hate vou ! " 

If ever a man's eyes held hate and terror, 
they were the eyes of Dr, Felix Viglow. 

Xianfred drew a long breath, and stepped 
back a pace the better to observe him. 
Then the man calmed himself, and peered 
down at I jeon - 

M When I was a child," he said, in a voice 


that shook, 11 I hated them, and we had 
a nurse named Martha, a beastly woman, a 
wicked woman, who dropped one down my 
neck. Imagine the horror of it ! iJ 

Leon said nothing* To him the earth- 
worm was a genus of chaetopod in the section 
oligocheria and bore the somewhat pretentious 
name of Lumbricus lerrctris. And in that 
way Dr, Viglow, eminent naturalist and 
scientist, should have regarded this beneficent 
little fellow. 

I have a theory/* said the doctor—he 
was calmer now and was wiping the sweat 
from his forehead with a handkerchief— 
f< that in cycles every type of living thing on 
the earth becomes in turn the dominant 
creature. In a million years' time man may 
dwindle to the size of an ant, and the 
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earthworm, by its super-intelligence, its 
cunning, and its ferocity, may be pre- 
eminent in the world ! I have always 
thought that/’ he went on, when neither 
Leon nor Manfred offered any comment. 

It is still my thought by day and my 
dream by night. I have devoted my life 
to the destruction of this menace/' 

Now, the earthworm is neither cunning 
nor intelligent, and is, moreover, notoriously 
devoid of ambition. 

The doctor again went to the cupboard, 
and took out a wide-necked bottle filled with 
a greyish powder. He brought it back and 
held it within a few inches of Leonas face, 
" This is the work of twelve years," he 
said, simply. “ There is no difficulty in 
finding a substance which will kill these 
pests, but this does more/' 

He took a scalpel and, tilting the bottle, 
brought out a few' grains of the powder on 
the edge of the blade* This he dissolved in a 
twenty-ounce measure which he filled with 
w T ater* He stirred the colourless fluid with 
a glass rod, then lifting the rod he allowed 
three drops to fall upon the mould wherein 
the little reptile was concealed. A few 
seconds passed ; there was a heaving of the 
earth where the victim was concealed. 

"He is dead," said the doctor, 
triumphantly, and scraped away the earth 
to prove the truth of his words, 4 * And he 
is not only dead, but that handful of earth 
is death to any other earthworm that touches 
it. ,J 


. - .. ^ 

i 

He rang a bell and one of lus attendants 
came in. 

** Clear away that/ 1 he said, with a shudder, 
and walked gloomily to his desk, 

Leon did not speak all the way back to 
the house. He sat curled up in the comer 
of the car, his arms tightly folded, his chin 
on his breast. That night without a word 
of explanation he left the house, declining 
Manfred's suggestion that he should walk 
with him, and volunteering no information 
as to where he was going. 

Gonsalez walked by the cliff road, across 
Babbacombe Dow ns, and came to the doctor's 
house at nine o'clock that night. The 
doctor had a large house and maintained a 
big staff of servants, but amongst his other 
eccentricities was the choice of a gardener's 
cottage away from the house as his sleeping- 
place at night. 

It was only lately that the doctor had 
chosen tins lonely lodging. He had been 
happy enough in the big old house which 
had been his father's, until he had heard 
voices whispering to him at night and the 
creak of boards, and had seen shapes vanish¬ 
ing along the dark corridors, and then in 
his madness he had conceived the idea that 
his servants were conspiring against him 


Don't touch that tele¬ 
phone ! * Leon said, sternly. 

The doctor's hand was on the 
receiver when Leon shot him dead," 
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read and thought and 
slept the nights away* 

Gonsalez had heard of this 
peculiarity, and approached 
the cottage with some caution, 
for a frightened man is more 
dangerous than a wicked man. He 
rapped at the door, and heard a step 
across the flagged floor. 

Who is that ? " asked a voice, 

4 ' It is I/’ said Gonsalez, and gave the 
name by which he was known. 

After hesitation the lock turned and the 
door opened. 

Come in, come in,” said Viglow* testily* 
and locked the door behind him. *' You 
have come to congratulate me, I am sure* 
You must come to my wedding too, my 
friend. It will be a wonderful wedding, for 
Voi UiL— a. 


chair and crossed his legs, like one preparing 
for a pleasant recital. 

1 will tell you/' he said. “For months 
I have te&ftltillIcbttBBpondence with fanning 

the Continent. 


and that he might any night be murdered there I shall make a speech and tell the 
in his bed. So he had the gardener turned story of my discovery* Will you have a 
out of his cottage, had refurnished the little drink ? I have, nothing here, but I can get 
house, and there, behind locked doors, he it from the house. I have a telephone in my 

bedroom/' 

Leon shook his head. 

“ I have been rather puzzling out your 
plan, doctor/' he said, accepting the proffered 
cigarette, and 1 have been trying to connect 
those postal bags which 1 saw being loaded 
at the door of vour laboratory with the 
discovery which you revealed this afternoon. 1 ' 

Dr. Viglow's narrow eyes were gleaming 
with merriment, and he leant back in his 
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I have something of a European reputation/' 
he said, with that extraordinary immodesty 
which Leon had noticed before. 4/ In fact, I 
think that my treatment for phylloxera did 
more to remove the scourge from thevineyards 
of Europe than any other preparation." 

Leon nodded. He knew this to be the 
truth. 

“ So, you see, my word is accepted in 
matters dealing with agriculture. But I 
found after one or two talks with our own 
stupid farmers that there is a common 
prejudice against destroying "—he did not 
mention the dreaded name but shivered— 
44 and that, of course, I had to get round. 
Now that I am satisfied that my preparation 
is exact, I can release the packets in the 
post-office. In fact, I was just about to 
telephone to the postmaster telling him that 
they could go off—they are all stamped and 
addressed—when you knocked at the door." 

44 To whom are they addressed ? " asked 
Leon, steadily. 

4 To various farmers — some fourteen 
thousand in all—in various parts ,of the 
country and Europe, and each packet has 
printed instructions in English, French, 
German, and Spanish. I had to tell them 
that it was a new kind of fertilizer, or they 
may not have been as enthusiastic in the 
furtherance of my experiment as I am." 

44 And what are they going to do with 
these packets when they get them ? " 

44 They will dissolve them and spray a 
certain area of their land—I suggested 
ploughed land. They need only treat a 
limited area of earth," he explained. 44 I 
think these wretched beasts will carry infec¬ 
tion quickly enough. I believe," he leant 
forward and spoke impressively, 44 that in 
six months there will not be one living in 
Europe or Asia." 

44 They do not know that the poison is 
intended to kill—earthworms ? " asked Leon. 

44 No, I've told you," snapped the other. 
44 Wait, I will telephone the postmaster." 

He rose quickly to his feet, but Leon was 
quicker and gripped his arm. 

44 My dear friend," he said, 44 you must 
not do this." 

Dr. Viglow tried to withdraw his arm. 

44 Let me go," he snarled. 44 Are you one 
of those devils who are trying to torment 
me ? " 

In ordinary circumstances, Leon would 
have been strong enough to hold the man, 
but Viglow's strength was extraordinary, 
and Gonsalez found himself thrust back into 
the chair. Before he could spring up the 
man had passed through the door and 
slammed and locked it behind him. 

The cottage was on one floor, and was 
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divided into two rooms by a wooden partition 
which Viglow had had erected. Over the 
door was a fanlight, and, pulling the table 
forward, Leon sprang on to the top and with 
his elbow smashed the flimsy frame. 

44 Don't touch that telephone I " he said, 
sternly. 44 Do you hear ? " 

The doctor looked round with a grin. 

44 You are a friend of those devils," he 
said, and his hand was on the receiver when 
Leon shot him dead. 

M ANFRED came back the next morning 
from his walk and found Gonsalez 
pacing the lawn, smoking an extra 
long cigar. 

44 My dear Leon," said Manfred, as he 
slipped his arm in the other's, 44 you did not 
tell me." 

44 I thought it best to wait," said Leon. 

44 I heard quite by accident," Manfred 
went on. 44 The story is that a burglar 
broke into the cottage and shot the doctor 
when he was telephoning for assistance. All 
the silverware in the outer room has been 
stolen. The doctor's watch and pocket-book 
have disappeared." 

44 They are at this moment at the bottom 
of Babbacombe Bay," said Leon. 44 I went 
fishing very early this morning before you 
were awake." 

They paced the lawn in silence for a while, 
and then :— 

44 Was it necessary ? " asked Manfred. 

44 Very necessary," said Leon, gravely. 
44 You have to realize first of all that although 
this man was mad, he had discovered not 
only a poison, but an infection." 

44 But, my dear fellow," smiled Manfred, 
44 was an earthworm worth it ? " 

44 Worth more than his death," said Leon. 
44 There isn't a scientist in the world who 
does not agree that if the earthworm was 
destroyed the world would become sterile 
and the people of this world would be starving 
in seven years." 

Manfred stopped in his walk and stared 
down at his companion. 

44 Do you really mean that ? " 

44 He is the one necessary creature in God's 
world," Leon said, soberly. 44 It fertilizes 
the land and covers the bare rocks with 
earth. It is the surest friend of mankind 
that we know, and now I am going down to 
the post-office with a story which I think 
will be sufficiently plausible to recover those 
worm-poisoners.'' 

Manfred mused a while, then he said :— 

44 I'm glad in many ways—in every way," 
he corrected. 44 I rather liked that girl, and 
I'm sure that impossible person isn't so 


impossible." 

Original from 
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I T was in her aunt's box at the Opera 
that Gwendolen Oakhurst first met 
Lord Bampton. They were playing 
something revolutionary by Stra¬ 
vinsky, but to Gwen the music was but the 
prelude to her own romance. 

44 He's certainly handsome," said Gwen 
pensively, as she looked across the theatre. 

44 And wishes to meet you, my dear," 
said old Lady Mary Warrington. With 
a reserved nature like Harry's that speaks 
whole encyclopaedias." 

44 Tell me about him," said Gwen. “ I 
really think I shall like him, Auntie." 

44 Like him ? You will love him, my 
dear," said Lady Mary. 44 He has looks, 
brains, immense wealth, and is of the 
kindliest disposition. With such advantages 
one expects to find a failure somewhere, 
perhaps in manners. His are perfect. He 
possesses the magnificent calm which was 
held in my youth to distinguish the well- 
bred." 

" Has he no faults whatever ? " asked her 
niece. 

" If he has one it is a virtue," replied 
Lady Mary, 44 and one which should be an 
additional attraction to you. He adores 
animals. He even breeds wild horses in his 
park, and he asks to be introduced to you ! 
Do you want an archangel ? " 

“ Not exactly," said Gwen, pensively. 

“ I have none on my visiting list," said 
Lady Mary. 

On one whose heart was also warm, who 
adored animals and was herself a notably 
sweet example of the type best represented 
by Gainsborough in his most successful 
portraits, such representations could not 
fail to have an instant effect, even if Lady 
Mary's collocation of wild-horse breeding 
and a desire for an introduction was some- 
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what startling. When representation was 
replaced by adoring reality the result was 
all that Lady Mary hoped for. It came 
about with such amazing rapidity that in 
less than a week there would have been news 
concerning his daughter to be imparted to 
Colonel Oakhurst, had not Gwen begged her 
lover to give her time to break it. 

44 As long as our marriage is not delayed," 
said Lord Bampton, amiably, "I do not 
mind postponing the news of our engagement. 
I will then call early next week and ask foi 
permission to pay you my addresses, dearest.' 

44 They will be well received," said Gwen, 
smiling. 

44 And if your dear, ferocious, white- 
haired father is not amenable, I shall of 
course run away with you," said her lover, 
as he kissed her hand. 

" With your wild horses, Harry ? " asked 
Gwendolen. 

" They would symbolize my feelings," 
said Lord Bampton. 44 But I’m very happy." 

And so was Gwen, though she was a little 
nervous when her lover called at Warrington 
Grange a few days later. Even Mrs. Oak¬ 
hurst did not know how far matters had 
really advanced, but the Colonel showed no 
irascibility when she hinted, not vaguely, 
that his daughter had ' made a more than 
notable conquest. It is true that he searched 
his mind for objections, but he owned 
presently that he had heard nothing against 
his would-be son-in-law save that he was, 
perhaps, somewhat eccentric in his devotion 
to the animal kingdom. 

" Still, that’s nothing, and if he don't 
shoot or hunt it can't be helped. It's his 
loss, not mine," said the Colonel. 44 I don't 
care a—a continental! He may come here 
with his wild horses if he likes, or with a 
chimpanzee 1 Didn't I hear he keeps 'em ? " 
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he really bring one with him ? " 
asked Mrs. Oakhurst, anxiously. " 1 don't 
quite tliink I should care lor a chimpanzee 
to come here. The animal might break 
something," 

" Let him bring a gorilla if he likes, and 
break up the house," said the Colonel, 
chuckling. " 111 tell Benson that if Lord 
Bampton turns up with a Polar bear or a 
Bengal tiger it's to come into the drawing- 
room, For I'll say 
this much, that on 
thinking it over, my 
dear, there's not a 
man in England I'd 
prefer for a son-in- 
law. 1 remember 
Dicky Brown, who 
knows everyone on 
earth, savin' Bamp¬ 
ton had the manners 
of Lord Chesterfield 
and the morals of 
the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, while as 
for property, he owns 
half this county and 
a coal-mine in York¬ 
shire. If he brings 
the Zoo you'll see me 
take it like a lamb ! By the Lord Harry, 
like a lamb ! " 

" Look here, Benson/' said the Colonel a 
little later, " Lord Bampton will call this 
afternoon about four." 

" Yes, sir/' said the butler. 

"If everything isn't spick and span and 
as bright as blazes, there will be appoint¬ 
ments vacant in this infernal neighbourhood," 
cried the Colonel, fiercely. " And if that 
damned Thompson drops the tea-tray again 
I'll drag him out into the garden and cut his 
throat from ear to ear/' 

" I will attend to everything myself, sir," 
said Benson, 

" And another thing/ 1 said the Colonel, 
" his lordship is fond of pets/' 

Yes, sir,' J said the butler. 

" And I understand he takes them about 
with him/ 1 said the Colonel. " So if he 
brings a chimpanzee or a gorilla with him, 
it's to come into the drawing-room." 

" How shall I know if it's a chimpanzee 
or a gorilla, sir ? " asked the butler. 

11 Bv its bite, of course," replied the 
Colonel. *' But when I say a chimpanzee or 
a gorilla, I mean any livin' thing—a Polar 
bear, or a Bengal tiger, or billy-goat. Do 
you understand clearly—quite clearly ? " 

" Quite clearly, sir/' said the butler, who 
by now was prepared to usher into the 
drawing-room any animal whatsoever, even 
if it were an elephant or a crocodile. 

* I'm to know it by its bite, am I ? ** he 


said, bitterly, ** At times there's no knowin' 
what to make of the Colonel. He's the most 
harbitrary gent in the county." 

It was about a quarter to four when his 
lordship's car, driven unostentatiously by 
himself* stayed outside the imposing front 
entrance of Warrington Grange. By one of 
those highly remarkable coincidences which 
seem to happen in order to bring the pure 
logical sequence of the universe into con¬ 
tempt, a handsome 
yon n g billy-goat, 
about three parts 
grown, and that very 
day imported into 
the village by the 
b 1 ac k s m i t li, had 
broken loose from its 
tether and wandered 
into the Colonel's 
grounds. Finding 
rich feed there, he 
had satiated his appe¬ 
tite, and was now 
resolved to satisfy 
the curiosity which 
seems inherent in 
the species. Having 
been brought up by 
hand, he was of an 
amiable and kindly disposition, and well- 
disposed towards humanity. It may be, of 
course, that Lord Bampton's fondness for 
pets of all kinds was by some mysterious 
means communicated to the goat, for the 
lively animal rushed from behind the car 
just as Lord Bampton alighted. The genial 
goat, pleased to be with company after a 
period of solitude, uttered a friendly baa as 
he mounted the steps side by side with the 
expected and honoured guest. At that very 
moment Benson appeared at the door, and 
Lord Bampton was ushered into the drawing¬ 
room with the goat following him. The 
butler, being much relieved that he was 
under no necessity to recognize the species 
of this unlikely pet by its bite, considered 
himself peculiarly fortunate in finding it not 
only gentle but tractable, and so much 
attached to its master that it entered the 
room without being coerced or chased into 
doing so. 

Colonel Oakhurst was alone in the drawing¬ 
room when the curious pair entered. Mrs. 
Oakhurst considered it advisable to leave 
them alone for a while in order that Lord 
Bampton might be at full liberty to speak 
to Gwendolen's father. She and Gwen there¬ 
fore waited a while in the library. 

" I am delighted to meet you, Lord 
Bampton," said Colonel Oakhurst, “ and as 
my wife and daughter are for the moment 
not here, you must nllow me to introduce 
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“The goat climbed 
the sofa and eyed 
a shining bureau 
which stood close 

by/’ 


It seemed obvious to Lord Bampton that 
he and Colonel Qakhurst would be friends. 
For in order to please his guest the Colonel 
patted the goat, even while he wondered at 
his choice of pets, and the visitor was 
obviously touched by the affection displayed 
by its owner for this engaging animal. As 
the goat wandered round the room with all 
the curiosity characteristic of the race, host 
and guest alike expatiated upon its merits. 
It ate part of a cushion tassel, and though 
the Colonel cursed it in 
his heart, lie smiled with 
what seemed ferocious 
tenderness. 

" It's a very hue goat/' 
said Lord Bampton. 

" Very fine indeed /' 

*’ Yes, a splen¬ 
did animal- 
splendid. I—I 
love goats," 
sputtered the 
Colonel. " It's 
well-bred, too, 
dashed w e 1 U 
bred," 


"Is it at all mischievous ? " asked the 
Colonel, 


" Immense," said Lord Bampton, fervently 
following the line ot agreement indicated, 
" I adore them." 

M You don't draw the line anywhere ? " 
asked the Colonel, as the goat climbed the 
sofa and eyed a shining bureau which stood 
close by* 

" Absolutely nowhere/ 1 said Lord Bampton* 

" Have you many pets of this kind ? >p 
Oh, yes, I have a most delightful pet 
Iamb." 


The splendid well-bred goat sampled 
another sofa-cushion. Lord Bampton couldn't 
help wondering at the splendid well-bred 
calm of his host. For, judging merely by his 
complexion and his fierce white moustache, 
he would have thought him rather more 
explosive than dynamite. It was odd that 
Gwen had not mentioned her father's passion 
for pets, 

" 1 understand you have an uncommon 
love for animals yourself/ 1 said the Colonel* 


4i At times/' said Lord Bampton ; " but, 
like you, I love to see animals happy and 
active/* 

The happy and active goat made a wonder¬ 
ful spring and landed safely on the bureau, 

" How beautifully he jumps ! " cried the 
Colonel, wishing he could boll the animal in a 
brass pan* 

M Magnificently ! " said Lord Bampton, 
thinking his host must be mad to allow a 
goat in such a beautiful room. " But W'on't 


he 
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" It doesn’t matter if he does,” said the 
Colonel, looking at the goat as if he were 
hypnotized. “ I—I rather want something 
broken.” # 

“ You do ? Isn't that china good ? ” 

“ Not if the goat likes to break it, ” ’said ' 
the Colonel. “This room has been just the 
same for the last hundred years, and I'm 
tired of it* fairly wearied out by it.” 

The goat, after balancing himself in the 
most beautiful manner, jumped from the 
bureau upon a table, and only dislodged an 
old punch-bowl. 

“ He jumps very skilfully,” said Lord 
Bampton. “ I thought he might bring 
everything down. How he does enjoy him¬ 
self ! ” 

“ True.” said the Colonel. “ It affords me 
the deepest pleasure to see animals enjoy 
themselves. Some don't! Some men hate 
to ! I absolutely know men who would cut 
that goat's throat, or boil it, or fry it! ” 

“ Do you really ? ” asked Lord Bampton. 

“ There is no end to human cruelty. I have 
rarely seen a goat who could jump better. 
You don't mind him chewing that curtain ? ” 

“ Not in the least,” said Colonel Oakhurst. 

“ It’s old brocade, very old, too old ! Let 
him do as he likes.” 

“ You almost excel me in your love of 
animals,” said Lord Bampton,warmly, “ but 
there is, I maintain, no sign of an amiable 
nature so certain. I try all my friends by 
that test. This particular goat is really a 
most remarkable animal, and seems to have 
immense intellectual curiosity.” 

“ It looks like it,” growled the Colonel. 

“ Now just you watch him ! He's going to 
jump on that table.” 

“It looks a highly polished and very 
slippery table,” said his guest; “ will he 

be able to keep his footing ? I am curious 
to see.” 

The goat made a spring and, landing on 
the table, slid with all four feet together, 
and only brought up on the edge. 

“ He seems to have scratched the polished 
surface,” said Lord Bampton. “ Do you 
mind his scratching it ? ” 

“ Oh, no, not in the least,” said the Colonel, 
with powerfully concentrated calm. “ The 
table belonged to my great-grandfather, and 
it's high time it was scratched. Till now 
there wasn't a scratch on it.” 

“ Does Mrs. Oakhurst like goats ? ” asked 
Lord Bampton. 

The Colonel chewed at his lips and made 
curious sounds. 

“ Yes, she has a perfect passion for them. 
But being, as most women are, a trifle un¬ 
certain in her temper, she is apt to take a 
dislike to a particular goat.” 

“ Surely not to this very delightful 
animal ? ” asked the courteous guest, with 


an air of w^arm interested surprise at the 
bare possibility. 

“ What ! dislike a goat like that ? ” roared 
the Colonel. “ Such an active, inquiring 
animal ! Oh, no ! Why, if it was a simple 
dull goat she would sell it, and buy another 
like that ! ” 

T^he goat immediately demonstrated that 
it was not dull by springing from the hitherto 
unscratched table that had belonged to the 
Colonel's great-grandfather to one which had 
belonged to his grandmother, and brought a 
large silver bowl with a crash to the ground 
as he and the table-cover and the bowl slid 
off together. With beautiful agility the goat 
avoided damage to himself, and, making a 
pleasing little buck, proceeded to eat some 
flowers from the bowl and drink a little of 
the water as it meandered over the parquet 
floor. 

“ And Miss Oakhurst ? ” asked Lord 
Bampton, wondering what he should do 
when they were married if Gwen introduced 
goats into the drawing-room of Woodhurst. 

“ She also likes 'em—adores ’em,” gasped 
the Colonel, wondering if a rich and noble 
son-in-law were worth the price he was 
paying. 

“ Does she feel towards them as you do ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! ” said the Colonel. “ I abso¬ 
lutely defy her to come up to the feelings 
with which I regard this goat. She couldn’t 
do it ! My feelings with regard to this goat 
are indescribable, perfectly indescribable ! ” 

“ They do you honour,” said Lord 
Bampton. 

T HE goat now inspected an old Venetian 
mirror and, discovering a rival in it, 
after a few preliminary bucks rose up 
and charged the other goat, which ;*o 
obviously intended to charge him. There 
was a fearful crash, and after a moment s 
surprise at his sudden victory the successful 
warrior sought other fields. 

“ I'm afraid he's broken that mirror,” said 
Lord Bampton. 

“ It's time it was broken, full time,” said 
the Colonel, desperately. ” It's—it's only 
an old Venetian thing a silly ancestor of 
mine brought to England. I'll order a nice 
new one from Tottenham Court Road.” 

It was certainly remarkable that such a 
man should speak like that of an old Venetian 
mirror, but as Lord Bampton knew' those 
who owned goats became mad so far as goats 
were concerned, a very common observation 
among those who kept other animals and 
went insane in other ways, he felt he could 
say nothing. The Colonel also felt for the 
moment that he could say nothing. A 
determination of blood to the head seemed 
to threaten him with apoplexy, and he w'as 
perfectlv aware that mi complexion was 
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‘‘The goat now inspected an old Venetian mirror and, discovering a rival in it, charged 

the other goat ” 


that of a ripe prize tomato as his hands 
shook with the madly repressed desire to 
strangle Lord Hampton's goat without delay. 
To save his own life and that of this accursed 
animal it was necessary for him to quit the 
room at all costs. He choked as he said he 
must leave his guest for a moment, 

” Ill see if my wife and daughter have 
got back,” he sputtered* ltf You don't mind 
if I leave you and the goat for a minute ? ” 

44 Not at all/ 1 said Lord Bampton; 4f we 
shall no doubt enjoy ourselves while you are 
away.” 

A ND even as the Colonel hastened blindly 
to the door the goat obviously took a 
fancy to something upon the mantel¬ 
piece* If was perhaps a piece of old Chelsea, 
or the photograph of the Colonel in a silver 
frame. The animal was not at all awed bv 
the difficult approach to his desire, and Lord 
Bampton watched him with great curiosity, 
being firmly convinced it was not the first 
time the animal had been up there* By a 
very skilful use of a sofa, an occasional table, 
and the back of an easy-chair, Billy achieved 
his desire, and stood with all four feet 
together on the summit of his Matterhorn. 

“ Bravo, Billy l ” said his lordship, and 
Billy baaed. 

And so did the Colonel in the passage. 
For he ran against his wife and Gwendolen. 

** How—how do you like him ? ” they 
asked, eagerly! 

It was then that the Colonel baaed and 
made strange and peculiar noises, 

” What is it ? Oh, what is it ? ” they 
cried, in chorus, 

Jl That—that accursed Bampton,” said the 
Colonel, ** he J s wreckin' the house, fairl}^ 
wreckin' it! 

u Oh p father/* said Gwen, (l what can you 
mean ? Do, do be calm 1 ” 

14 Ain't I calm ? ” roared the Colonel* as 
he tugged at his collar, "I'm so calm it's 
killin' me. The goat—the goat ! ” 


ir Tom, what goat are you speaking of ? ” 
asked his wife. " Tell us, do tell us ! ” 

” Lord Hampton's goat, his pet goat that 
he brought with him,” gasped the Colonel* 
" He says it's a splendid well-bred goat 
with amazin' intellectual curiosity* and by 
the Holy Poker if you want real cold-blooded 
calmness go in and see his infernal well-bred 
lordship fairly eggin' on the animal to do 
more damage ! I think he must be mad* 
for there's nothing left—nothing ! The room's 
a wreck, and so am I, and every time it 
smashed something he smiled* and said it 
was a well-bred goat, or a fine goat, or that 
it jumped beautifully* and I—what did I 
do ?—why, 1 said, curse me ! that it was a 
damned well-bred goat when the infernal 
beast was wrecking my house, and that it 
was a very, very fine goat—oh, lord f—and 
that it jumped, oh, so beautifully ! Go in 
and see for yourselves. There, listen ! ” 

And what they heard was the fall of a 
brass tray. 

** Why the infernal thing must be on the 
mantelpiece—or perhaps his mad master 
is!” gurgled the Colonel, "Look here* 
Mary* I can't stand this, I can't ! ” 

And the unhappy old gentleman took 
several short runs up and down the passage. 

14 There must be some mistake-began 

his wife, 

tfl Go in, go in and see! ” said the Colonel. 
14 Let me stay here. I'll put my head under 
the tap in the bathroom, and come back 
presently." 

And he took a longer run for the bathroom. 

“ What shall we do ? ” asked Gwendolen’s 
mother. " You said he was everything a 
man should be." 

4< And so he is,” said Gwen, firmly. " I 
don't care if he does keep goats. I’ll cure 
him of that later. Whatever happens, you 
must keep calm. Come in* or III go by 
myself,” 

Thus encouraged, Mrs, Oakhurst entered 
the drawing-room, and nothing but the 
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sense oi noblesse oblige kept her from uttering 
wild yells worthy of an East-end lady when 
the cat breaks ornaments in the parlour. 
For upon the mantelpiece, the lambrequin 
of which she had embroidered with her own 
hands, the goat was now disporting himself. 
At every step something came into the 
fender, and at every crash the goat was 
more and more pleased with himself. It 


" Colonel Oakhurst made the same re¬ 
mark,' 1 said Lord Hampton. " It is delight* 
fill to find you are all so fond of animals.” 

11 I told you I adored them/ 1 said Gwen* 
dolen, smiling. 

“ Do you like goats as well as your father?” 
asked his lordship. 

rt Even more/' said Gwendolen, truthfully. 

Lord Bampton allowed himself the trifling 


seemed also that he 
pleased Lord Bamp- 
ton, who did not 
observe the ladies 
come in. 

Bravo, Billy ! ,J said 
his lordship, 

4 ‘ Baa ! ” said Billy. 

" You're simply mag¬ 
nificent, Billy/' said his 
lordship, ” and the most 
remarkable goat I ever saw/' 

By this time Mrs. Oakhurst 
had recovered herself. The 
damage was done, and could 
not be undone. But the pos¬ 
sible match remained. That 
his lordship had desired to 
meet Gwendolen was much, 
but Lord Bampton, whose manners, if 
eccentric in points, were irreproachable, 
was said never to forgive want of 
manners in others. It suddenly oc¬ 
curred to her that it might even be 
that he had determined to put the 
Qakhursts to a severe test, the very 
severest he could devise. If that was 
so, she and Gwen, to whom she whis¬ 
pered her conclusions as Billy upset 
the other brass tray, would not fail 
to meet the occasion, whatever stress 
was put upon them. 

t£ Good afternoon, Lord Bampton/' 
said Mrs. Oakhurst. And when his 
lordship turned, and saw not only 
Gwendolen but her mother as well 
taking matters so sweetly, he was 



“ Billy achieved his desire 
and stood on the summit 
of his Matterhorn/* 


doubly impressed, once by the fact of 
their calm, and again by the certainty 
that nothing but a series of similar dramas 
conducted on many other occasions by 
Colonel Oakhurst could possibly account for 
everything. 

14 As my husband is detained for a moment, 
my daughter must introduce us/ 1 said Mrs. 
Oakhurst, 

As was only natural, the conversation 
turned cheerfully and lightly upon goats in 
general, and particularly upon the goat in 
the room, 

<r The goat really seems to be enjoying 
himself to-day/" said Mrs, Oakhurst, settling 
herself in the settee, from which she had an 
admirable view of the Matterhorn and the 
goat upon its dangerous traverse. 


relaxation of a look of 
mild wonder. 

“ Dear me, you don't 
say so/ 1 he remarked. 
" Still, they have a 
peculiar elegance of 
their own, and it docs 
not really surprise me. 
I can forgive anyone 
anything who is fond 
of animals, 1 think, 
by the way, that the 
one on the mantel¬ 
piece is measuring 
with his eye the dis¬ 
tance from his perch 
and your settee, Mrs. 
Oakhurst/' 

But before he or 
Mrs. Oakhurst could 
move, the goat 
launched himself into 
the air and, missing 
her head by some 
inches, landed on the 
bare parquet floor 
and slid for ten feet p 
thus well displaying 
the peculiar elegance 
for which his lordship 
commended the goat 
family, Mrs. Oak- 
hurst, although it 
was the first time in 
her life that a goat 
had jumped over her 
from a mantelpiece, 
displayed a high-bred 
calm which pleased their guest, and led to 
the further reflection that if her mother was 
thus attuned to the peculiar harmonies of the 
Colonel's mind, and preserved the Horatian 
precept of keeping cool when in difficulties, 
her daughter was likely to make an equally 
good wife. Thus every action of the goat 
and Mrs. Oakhurst and Gwendolen ri% T eted 
the fetters of Jove upon Lord Bampton, 
Leaving the Himalayas of the mantel¬ 
piece, the goat proceeded to discover 
Caucasus in the grand piano, and perhaps 
imagining that a pile of modern music 
represented Elburz, leapt upon the piano 
lightly. The sound that proceeded from the 
beautiful wood ^op seemed to excite his 
curiosity f'fitfEfosI H4GflW>ugh tryin g 
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lf The goat launched himself into the air and, missing her head by some inches, landed 

on the parquet floor/* 


the instrument's general resonance, and then 
climbed on the peak of music* 

" You don’t mind him being on the piano, 
I trust ?” said Lord Hampton, 

" Certainly not,” said Gwen, ** if it pleases 
the goat/ 1 


r< He seems to take great interest in the 
music/' said Lord Hampton. 

" He may eat a great deal of Debussy 
without getting much further,” said Gwen, 
as she saw the animal devouring -t L'Apr&- 
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When the goat tired of his meal and 
walked joyously tip and down the keyboard 
his lordship pointed out how evident it 
%vas that the goat was pleased with the 
simple wood-notes which he evoked, and 
from it built up a theory as to the origin of 
much modern music, Gwendolen argued 
the point eagerly, for she adored the moderns, 
and Lord Hampton at last admitted that it 
was only his fun to decry them, 

” One cannot deny that there is a simple 
wildness in the goat's performance which is 
distinctly pleasing. He has, as the critics 
say,, an idiom of his own, not remotely like 
the Russian 
idiom/ 1 

” I think it 
would please my 
husband/ 1 said 
Mrs. Oakhurst. 

" Then he likes 
music ? ” asked 
Lord Hampton. 

* 4 No, I cannot 
say that. What 
he likes are the 
simpler noises of 
the popular 
song,” replied 
Mrs. Oakhurst. 

M But I wonder 
what detains 
him. Gwend olen f 
please see if your father is still manipulating 
that cold-water tap in the bathroom/ 1 

” Yes f mother/' said Gwendolen. 

“ Has the water-supply gone wrong ? J1 
asked Lord Hampton, as the door closed, 

M Oh, no/' replied his hostess, " but when 
he gets excited about anything my husband 
puts his head under the tap, and he is apt 
to leave the water running.” 

“ Has he been at all excited this morning?” 
asked liis lordship. ” Has anything occurred 
to disturb him ? ” 

Once more the goat played an accom¬ 
paniment to the conversation, but with no 
more than a casual glance at the performer 
Mrs, Oakhurst replied that the Colonel was 
not disturbed but excited by the surprising 
activity of the goat, 

” Then I gather that you have never had 
a goat in here before ? ” asked Lord Hamp¬ 
ton. 

1J Not that I remember/' said Mrs. Oak¬ 
hurst; ** but you must not for a moment, one 
single moment, imagine that I object. I 
adore all animals, and so does Gwendolen.” 

What Lord Hampton said then was a 
proof of his real passion, for during one 
terrible moment he feared it ivas obscuring 
his discretion. The behaviour of Colonel 
Oakhurst in allowing valuable and beautiful 
things to be destroyed by a goat, so distinctly 


out of place in a drawing-room, could pos¬ 
sibly be understood. A wild military experi¬ 
ence might account for much. But when 
Mrs. Oakhurst and Gwendolen as well 
displayed neither distress nor anxiety, even 
when the animal became musical, it opened 
to the lover the avrful possibility of the 
whole household being alike afflicted. And 
yet it could not be I In town Gwen had 
spoken as if her father was capable on 
occasions of going directly contrary to all 
the dictates of reason. And was this not 
common in fathers, to say nothing of men 
generally ? Lord Hampton accordingly put 

hesitation aside 
and seized the 
happy moment, 
"You may 
have heard it 
, stated that I am 
somew'hat eccen* 
trie—” 

” Oh, no,” said 
Mrs. Oakhurst. 
" 1 cannot credit 
that! ” 

” I have known 
it said,” declared 
Lord Hampton. 
” But 1 am only 
simple and direct. 
I shall be so now, 
I wish to be al¬ 
lowed to pay my addresses to your daughter. 
One moment, I beg ! In London I ad¬ 
mired her beauty and the eager interest 
she shared with me in music, but since 
observing in her whole family such a delight¬ 
ful sympathy with the animal kingdom, I 
own I am entirely conquered, May 1 reckon 
upon your assistance and that of Colonel 
Oakhurst in the achievement of my dearest 
w ishes ? ” 

And while Mis, Oakhurst was expressing 
her sincere pleasure at the prospect Gwen¬ 
dolen was arguing with her outraged father. 

” By Jehoshaphat, the man's mad ! ” 
said the Colonel, as he rubbed his head with 
a rough tow-el; ” mad, mad as ten thousand 
hatters ! " 

” Oh, no, he is only a little eccentric,” 
urged his daughter. ” And mother says she 
thinks he has done it to try us,” 

,f To try us ? ” roared the Colonel, 11 What 
the devil- 

” To find out if w f e really love animals,” 
said Gwen, eagerly, 

” You go in and tell him I loathe 'em-” 

” Do, do be patient, dad. He's really 
such a dear. See how sweetly calm he is 
through it all.” 

“Look here! Vm your poor old father, 
and 1 like to be ha vie, decently, but if you 
t a!k me mad - 



The sound that proceeded from the piano seemed 
to excite his curiosity.” 








D’ye Want me to have apoplexy ? Calm 
through it all! My Venetian mirror ! My 
great-grandfather’s table and a goat! Tell 
him I won't stand it. I won’t! Don’t 
you see. I can’t ? Calm, is he ? Would he 
be calm if I ■ visited his house with an 
unbroken jackass ? ” 

“ Oh, father, but this is only a sweet 
little goat,” said Gwen. “He is really a 
duck.” 

“ No,” said the Colonel. " I may be mad 
and Lord Bampton may be madder, but I 
am not so mad as to think a goat is a duck. 
You ain’t thinkin’ of marryin’ him after 
this, Gwen ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I am,” said Gwen. 

“ Don’t,” said her father, " dotl’t! I beg 
you not to. A man that will bring a goat 
into an inoffensive stranger’s house would 
put rattlesnakes into a baby’s cradle. 
What’s your mother doin’ ? ” 

“ She’s so calm, so sweet,” said Gwen. 
** Do, do be patient, father dear, and it will 
all come right. Please come back now. If 
you don’t he’ll think you didn’t like him ! 
Oh, even when the goat jumped over 
mother’s head she never turned a hair. 
She—she was quite majestic ! ” 

“ Was she now ? ” asked the Colonel, as 
he threw the towel into the comer. “ She 
was majestic ! And am I to be majestic 
too ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Gwen, " do, do try ! ” 

“ Very well,” said her father, in sudden 
gloom. “ Come in and see me tryin'. 
Majestic ! Oh, lord ! ” 

T HEY were just in time to see Mrs. Oak- 
hurst trying to be majestic, and making 
very little of it. Although she sustained 
the conversation with serious sweetness during 
the absence of her husband and daughter, 
it was, as she owned later, a very considerable 
strain on her not to turn round while the 
goat broke the three lower glass doors of an 
eighteenth-century bookcase, while she dis¬ 
coursed to Lord Bampton about Gwen and 
the pictures in the room. But when Mrs. 
Oakhurst left her seat to point out a drawing 
attributed to Turner, the goat, having 
finished his work among the books, made 
three successive bucks and charged the 
mistress of the house from behind. 

“ Majestic ! ” said the Colonel. “ That’s 
your word, Gwen 1 ” 

“ Oh! ” said Mrs. Oakhurst. 

“ I trust most sincerely you were not 
hurt,” said Lord Bampton, saving her from 
a fall. 

“ No, not in the least,” said Mrs. Oak¬ 
hurst, gasping, but recovering herself with 
great rapidity. " I don’t suppose the dear 
creature meant any harm. It's—it's only 
his play.” 
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" That's it/' said the Colonel, thickly, 
" it's only his play." 

Any further remarks on the part of the 
Colonel were stayed by the goat assaulting 
the window. 

v " He seems to wish to go into the garden," 
said the guest. " Perhaps it might be as 
well to let him out." 

" It's a very fine garden," said the Colonel, 
" and in perfect order, quite perfect. That's 
my beastly gardener's fault. I hate order 
myself. What I like is ruins, complete, 
majestic ruins ! But my gardener doesn't. 
He's a very arbitrary gardener, there’s no 
making him see reason. That goat will be 
a dead goat if you let him out." 

" Do I gather you would rather the goat 
remained here ? " said Lord Bampton. 

"Oh, no," said the Colonel; " he seems 
cramped here. Would you like him to look 
at the rest'bf the house ? " 

" That is as you please, of course," said 
the guest. " Do you usually let goats go 
everywhere, or do you keep them to this 
particular room ? " 

"I don't keep 'em anywhere," said the 
Colonel, choking. " They only come in as 
visitors—just as visitors." 

" Yes, only as welcome visitors," said 
Mrs. Oakhurst, eyeing her husband anxiously. 

" Just as occasional visitors," said Gwen¬ 
dolen, sweetly. " Do you allow them all 
over your house, Lord Bampton ? " 

" I beg your pardon ? " said Lord Bampton. 
" Do I allow goats all over my house ? Oh, 
no, never ! I don't in the least mind what 
they do elsewhere, but I draw the line there." 

The Colonel jumped to his feet. 

" Father ! " said his daughter. 

" I can't be majestic any more," roared 
the Colonel. " I must speak, I must ! 
What's more, I will. Do you mean to say. 
Lord Bampton, that you never allow your 
goat to enter your house ? Do you mean 
to tell us that you are so confoundedlv 
unkind to a precious pet like a half-grown 
billy-goat as never to let him wreck a room 
full of valuable furniture, never to climb 
upon the mantelpiece, never to smash a few 
ancient mirrors, and, most of all, never to 
butt a visitor from behind ? " 

" Certainly not," said Lord Bampton, 
warmly. " I am, I may say, notoriously 
fond of animals, but though it affords me no 
inconsiderable pleasure to see others even 
more attached and devoted to them, the 
very last thing I myself should allow is a 
goat, however well-bred, to be in any of 
my own rooms. What goats, or other pet 
animals, do in other houses is, of course, a 
matter of perfect indifference to me." 

"Stop," said Colonel Oakhurststop 
before I break a blood-vessel! Perfect in- 
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The Colonel’s agitation was now so obvious 
that it would have been ill-breeding on the 
part of the calmest nobleman in the kingdom 
not to notice it. Lord Bampton did notice it. 

" Did I say anything particularly remark¬ 
able ? ’’ he asked, with perhaps a tinge of 
rebuke in his voice. 

" Oh, no ! ’’ said the Colonel. " After all 
that’s happened, what you said in the way 
of not carin’ a continental if I had a house 
over my head or not seemed, like a long 
drink on a hot day ! But, by this goat and 
all the goats that ever reared overerid in a 
cabbage garden, there's nothing more to be 
said. It’s no go. It can’t be done. I won't 
allow it, I’d rather die first." 

" Than do what, dad ? ’’ asked Gwen. 

The Colonel gasped, and again tugged at 
his collar. 

" You—you know! You can’t marry 
Lord Bampton, you can’t. I won’t have it. 
He’s mad, mad, quite mad ! " 

Mrs. Oakhurst rose in haste. Gwen made 
a step towards her lover, who looked the 
picture of well-bred amazement. After his 
own apparently sound doubts of the Colonel’s 
entire sanity it was strange to discover that 
for some peculiar reason his own was doubted. 

" Oh, father ! ” said Gwen. 

" Oh, Tom ! *’ said his wife. 

" Don't Tom me ! ’’ roared the Colonel, 
savagely. " I forbid it, all of it. I won’t 
have it. Mad, mad as a hatter 1 " 

L ORD BAMPTON perceived that he was 
a in an awkward situation. He therefore 
sought to temporize with the Colonel, 
knowing that to contradict a maniac in the 
acute stage was, by those best acquainted 
with the insane, considered both useless and 
dangerous. It seemed possible to the guest 
that he had unwittingly shown disapproval 
of the goat being in the drawing-room. He 
hastened to remove this impression. 

“ Perhaps I was wrong in saying some¬ 
thing which seemed to imply a lack of 
feeling for this poor animal," he said, very 
earnestly. . " I assure you, Colonel Oak¬ 
hurst, that when I said that what it did 
here was a matter of indifference to me I by 
no means meant that I was not charmed and 
interested by it. I trust you will not think 
me inconsiderate to animals." 

Colonel Oakhurst went the colour of an 
oak-tree in autumn. 

" Look here ! " he said, and then stopped 
to catch his breath. 

" Pray continue," said Lord Bampton. 

" Take your damned goat out of my 
house," roared the Colonel, " or by the 
Holy Poker I’ll get a gun and shoot it ! " 

“ Take whose goat ? " asked Lord Bampton. 
“ Whose goat ? Whose goat ? " repeated 
the Colonel. 


" Yesv whose ? " 

" Yours ! Yours ! " said the Colonel. 

And Lord Bampton, for the first time 
losing the calm which became him so well, 
sat down in the nearest chair with a positive 
thump. The goat came up to him, and his 
lordship absolutely glared at it. 

M My—my goat ? " 

" Yes. Take it away, take it away quick ! 
Before I explode," said the Colonel. " Or 
else I'll do your cursed pet a mischief." 

And Lord Bampton fairly collapsed. 

" It's not my goat," he said. " Oh, no, 
it’s not mine ! I never saw the awful animal 
before." 

" You never—never saw it before ? " 
asked the Colonel, in a curious choked whisper. 

" Never, never ! " said his lordship. " Why, 
naturally enough, I thought it was yours ! " 

It was the Colonel’s turn to sit down. 
He did so, and opened'his mouth three times 
before he could speak. 

" Oh, you thought it mine, did you ? " 
he asked. " May—may I ask if you thought 
I was twice as mad as a March hare ? " 

" The possibility never entered my head," 
said Lord Bampton, earnestly. " I merely 
thought that your choice of a household pet 
was uncommon and the latitude you gave it 
surprising." 

The Colonel mopped his face. 

" But—but it came in with you," he 
urged. " I saw it myself." 

“ So did your butler," replied Lord 
Bampton, " but that doesn’t make him my 
butler. If I had come in with a tiger after 
me, would that have made him my tiger ? 
Of course, I thought it was your goat." 

" Then—then whose goat is it ? " asked 
the Colonel, fiercely. " If Benson can’t tell 
me he'll be no one’s butler in two shakes of 
a lamb’s tail ! Let me get at him ! " 

And then Gwen, who had been speechless, 
burst into laughter, and interrupted her father 
at the door. 

" Dad, didn’t you tell poor Benson that 
Lord Bampton loved pets, and that if he 
brought one it was to come into this room ? " 
she asked. 

"You did, Tom," said Mrs. Oakhurst; 
" yes, you did ! " 

" So I did," said the Colonel, " so I did ! 
But I never, never, never reckoned on a 
goat! Look at the fiend now ! He’s eating 
my old Persian rug. Let him ! What's it 
matter ? " 

But it did matter, for the goat was dis¬ 
appointed with green worsted, and eyed the 
whole party with malignancy. 

" I apologize. Lord Bampton," said the 
Colonel. "I apologize humbly, and more 
than humbly. I—I " 

" Don't mention it," said Lord Bampton. 
" I have a confession to make." 
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" The Colonel didn’t deliver the goods. 


The goat did that/* 


The Colonel started. 

,f Look here, you ain't by any chance goin* 
to say it's your goat after all, are you ? I 
tell you I couldn't, couldn't bear it ! ” 

4t No, Colonel Oakhurst/' said Lord 
Bampton. " But you seem to know that 
I cams here to ask permission to pay my 
addresses to Miss Oakhurst. I confess such 
a question would have been disingenuous, 
since I have her permission to ask for her 
hand/' 


,J My—my hat! " said the Colonel. M You 
don't say so ! ,J 

" I do say so," replied Lord Bampton, 
firmly. 

" Speak, Tom, speak/' said Mrs, Oakhurst. 

But the Colonel couldn't speak. He looked 
round, and, catching Gwen's beaming eye, 
saw the only thing to do* He took her hand 
and made a step towards Lord Bampton* 
But he didn't deliver the goods. The goat 
did that. 


{For reasons which will be obvious to those who remember her 
letters—and particularly one written in 1738 to the Duchess 
of Portland—this little story is inscribed to the charming 
memory of Elizabeth Montagu, Queen of the Blue Stockings.) 
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i LFieiTJD COD 
/A LING to Annie \ 

Phelps. \ 

My Dear Annie, 

I got into an awful 
funny mood lately* Youl 
think Irn barmy. It conies over me 
like late in the evenin when its gettin dusky. 
It started I think when I was in Egypt. 
Nearly all us chaps who was out there felt 
it a bit I think. When you was on sentry 
go in the dessert at night it was so quite 
and missterius, You felt you wanted to 
know things if you know what I mean. 
Since Ive come back and settled in the 
saddlery 7 again I still feel it most always* 
A kind of discontented funny feelin if yon 
know what I mean. Well old girl what I 
mean is when were spliced up and settled 
over in Tibbelsford I want to be good for 


( STACY AUMONIER \ 
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/LLU3TRAJWD BY 

C/fAS-CROMBm 


you and I want ta 
/ know all a bo tit 

/ things and that. 

Well Im goin to write 
to Mr, Weekes w hose a 
gentleman and who lives in 
a private house near the church. 
They say he is a littery society and if it be so 
lm on for join in it* Youl think Im barmy 
wont you. It isnt that old dear. Me that 
has always been content to do my job and 
draw my screw on Saturday and that. 
Youl think me funny. When you\ f e lived 
in the dessert you feel how old it all is. You 
want something and you dont know what 
it is praps its just to improve yourself and 
that* Anyway there it is and I’ll shall 
write to him. See you Sunday* So long 
dear, Alf* 



Alfred Codling to Janies Weekes , 

Dear Sir, 

Someone tells me you are a littery 
society in Tibbelsford, In which case may 
1 offer my services as a member and believe 
me 

Your obedient servant 

Alfred Codling, 


Pendred Castaway {Secretary to James Weekes) 
to Alfred Codling * 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 17 th inst,, 
I beg to inform you 
that Mr. James Weekes 
is abroad. I will com¬ 
municate the contents 
of your letter to him. 

Yours faithfully, 
Pendred Castaway, 


Alfred Codling, 

□igiiized oy viUUjz 


Annie Phelps to Alfred 
Codling . 

My Dear Ale, 

You are a dear old 
funny old bean. What 
is up with you. I ex¬ 
peck you are just fed 
up. You ha vent had 
another touch of the 
id I ffev&i have you* I will 
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come and look after you Sunday. Yoif are 
a silly to talk about improvin considenn the 
money you are gettin and another nse next 
spring you say* I expeak you got fell up in 
the dessert and that didnt you. 1 ex peck 
you wanted me sometimes eh ? I shouldnt 
think the littery society much cop 
myself* 1 can lend you some books* 

Cook is a great reader. She has 
nearly all Ethel M* Dells and most 
of Charles Garvice* She says she 
will lend you some if you promis- to 
cover in brown paper and 
not tare the edges. They 
had a big party here over the 
weekend a curnel a bishop 
two gentleman and some 
smart women one very nice 
she gave me ten bob. We 
could go to the 
p i c t u r 3 come 
Wendesday i f 
agreeble. Milly 
is walkin out 
with a feller over 
at Spindlehurst 
in the grosserv 
a bit flashy I 
dont like him 
much. Mrs* 

V aughan had 
one of her at¬ 
tacks on Mom 

day. Lord she does get on my nerves when 
shes like that. Well be good and cheerio 
must now close. Love and kisses till 
Sunday* Annie, 


James Weekes ( Malaga , Spain), to Alfred 
Codling. 

Dear Sir, 

My secretary informs me that you wish 
to join our literary society in Tibbelsford* 
It is customary to be proposed and seconded 
by two members. Will you kindly send me 
j our qualifications ? 

Yours faithfully, 

James Weekes. 


Alfred Codling to Annie Phelps. 

My Dear Annie, 

Please thank cook for the two books 
which I am keepin rapt up and will not 
stain. 1 read the Eagles mate and think 
it is a pritty story. As you know' dear 1 
am no fist at explaning myself. At the 
picture the other night you were on to me 
again about gettin on and that* It isnt 
that. Its difftcul to explane what i mean. 
I expect I will always be able to make 
good money enough. If you havent been 


throu it you cant know what its. like* 
Its somethin else I want if* you know 
what i mean. To be honest ;I did not 
like the picturs the other night. I thought 
they were silly but I like to have you 
sittin by me and to holding your hand* 
If I could tell you what I 
mean you would know, I have 
herd from Mr. Weekes about 
the littery and am writin off 
at once* Steve our foreman 
lias got sacked for pinchin 
lether Seen goin on for 
vears so must close 
with love till Sunday* 
Alf, 


Annie Phelps* 

Alfred Codling to fames Weekes. 

Dear Sir p 

As regards your communication you 
ask what are my quallifications. I say 1 
have no quallifications sir nevertheless 1 am 
wishful to join the littery. I will be candid 
with you sir. I am not what you might 
call a littery or eddicated man at all. I am 
in the saddlery. 1 was all throw' Gallipoli 
and Egypt, 1/corporal in the 2 / 15 th Mounted 
B 1 unishires* ft used to come over me like 
when I w'as out there alone in the dessert. 
Prehaps sir you will understand me when I 
say it for I find folks do not understand me 
about it not even the girl I walk out with 
Annie Phelps who is as nice a girl a feller 
could wish* Prehaps sir you have to have 
been throw it if you know what I mean. 
When you are alone at night in the dessert 
its all so big and quite you want to get to 
know things and all about things if you 
know what I mean sir so prehaps you will 
pass me in the littery. 

Your obedient servant, 

Alfred Codling, 


Annie Phelps to Alfred Codling. 

Dear Alf, 

You wm funny Sunday* I don't know 

dieter er "“ d to b * 
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like that glum l call it. Is it thinking about 
this littery soc turnin your head or what, 
Milly says you come into the kitchin like a 
boiled oul you was. Cheer up dear till 
Sunday week. Annie. 


James Weekes , to Alfred Codling , 

Dear Sir, 

Allow me to thank you for your charming 
letter. I feel that I understand your latent 
desires perfectly, I shall be returning to 
Tibbelsford in a Peek's time, when I hope 
to make your acquaintance. I feet sure that 
you will make a desirable member of our 
Literary Society. 

Yrs. cordially, 

, James Weekes. 


James Weekes to Samuel Childers . 

Mv Dear Sam, 

I received the enclosed letter yesterday, ^ 
and hasten to send it on to vom Did yon 
ever read anything more delightful ? We 
must certainly get Alfred Cod¬ 
ling into our society. He sounds 
the kind of person who would 
make a splendid foil to old 
Baldwin with his tortuous meta¬ 
physics—that is if we can only 
get him to talk. 

Yours ever, 

J- W. 


Samuel Childers to James Weekes. 

My Dear Chap, 

You are surely not serious 
about the ex-corporal! I showed 
his letter to.Fanny. She simply 
screamed with laughter. Blit, 
of course, you mean it as a joke 
proposing him for the 11 littery.” 
Hope to see you on 
Friday. - 

Ever yours, 

S. C. 


Alfred Codling to 
Annm Phelps. 

My Dear Annie, . 

I was afraid you would 
begin to think i I was barmy 
dear V always said so but yon 
mustnt take it dike that. It is 
difficult to tell you about but 
you know my feelins to you is 
as always. Now I have to tell 
you dear that I have seen Mr. 
Weekes he is a very nice old 
gentlemen indeed he is very 
kind he says I can go to his 



hous anytime and read his books he ha* 
hundreds and hundreds, I have newer seen 
so many books you have to have a laddei 
to clime up to some of them he is very 
kind he says he shall proppose me for the 
littery soc and I can go when I like he 
ast me all about mysel and that was;Very 
kind and pleesant he told me ad about 
what books I was to read and that so l 
think dear I wont be goin to the picturs 
Wendesday but will meet you by. the Fire 
statesion Sunday as usual your lovin 

l t Alf. 


Ephraim Baldwin to James Weekes. 

My Dear Weekes, - - 

I'm afraid I cannot understand your 
attitude in proposing and getting Childers 
to second this hobbledehoy called Alfred 
Codling. I have spoken to him, and I am 
quite willing to acknowledge, that he may be 
a very good young man in his place. But 
why join a literary society ? Surely we 
want to raise the intellectual standard ot 
the society, not lower it ? He is abso¬ 
lutely ignorant. He knows nothing 
at alt. Our papers and discussions 
will be Greek to him. If you wanted 
an extra hand in your stables, or a 
m jobbing gardener, well and good, but 
I must sincerely protest against this 
abuse of the fundamental purposes of 
our society. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ephraim Baldwin, 


Fanny Childers to 
Elspeth Pritchard , 
Dear Old Thing 
I must tell you 
about a perfect 
scream that is hap¬ 
pening here. You 
know the Tibbelsford 
literary society that Pa 
belongs to and also Jimmy 
Weekes ? Well, it s like 
this. Dear old Jimmy is 
always doing something 
eccentric. The latest thing 
is he has discovered a 
mechanic in the leather 
trade with a soul! {I'm 
not sure I ought not to 
spell it the other way,) 
He is also an ex-soldier 
and was out in the East. 
He seems to have become im¬ 
bued with what they called 
lf Eastern romanticism.” Any¬ 
way he wanted to join the 
Castaway. sucidt^, 'Hand old Weekes 
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rushed Pa into seconding him, and they got 
him through. And now a lot of the others 
are up in arms about it—especially old 
Baldwin—you know, we call him Per¬ 
manganate of Potash. 1 ' If you saw him 
you’d know why, but I can't 
tell you* I have been to two 
of the meetings specially to 
observe the mechanic with the 
soul. He is really quite a dear, 

A thick-set, square - chinned 
little man 
with enor¬ 
mous hands, 
with a heavy- 
silver ring on 
the third 
finger of his 
left, and tat¬ 
too marks on 
his right 
wrist. He sits 
there with 
his hands 
spread out on 
his knees and 

stares round at the members 
as though he thinks they are 
a lot of lunatics. The first 
evening he came the paper 
was on tM The influence of 
Erasmus on modern theology,” 
and the second evening " The 
Drama of the Restoration , 11 No 
wonder the poor soul looks be¬ 
wildered. He never says a word. 

How is Tiny ? 1 was in tow n on Thursday 1 - 

and got a duck of a hat. Do come over 
soon. 

Crowds of love, 

Fan. 


James li'epkes to Alfred Codling. 

My Dear Codling, 

I quite appreciate your difficulty. 1 
would suggest that y r ou read the following 
books, in the order named. You will find 
them in my library :— 

jevons's 4C Primer of Logic / 1 
\Velton s f * Manual of Logic , 11 
Bracken bury *s " Primer of Psychology/' 
and Professor James's " Text-book of 
Psychology/' 

L>o not be discouraged.'- 

Sincerely y ours, 

J. W e EKES* 


Annie Phelps to Alfred Codling * 

Dear Alf, 

I dont think you treat me quite fare 
you says you are sweet on me and that and 
then you go on in this funny wav. It isnt 

T'LUL~4Qj-j t j ze 


my fait that you got the wind up in Egypt* 
I dont know what you mean by all this. 
I wish the ole littery soc was dead and finish. 
Cook says you probily w r ant a blue pill you 
was so glum Sunday. Dont you see all these 
gents and girls and edicated coves 
are puffin your leg if you dont 
they talkin about and 
just makin a fule of 
yourself and 
/ then what 
about me you 
dont think of 
me its makin 
me a fule too. Milly 
says she w r ouldent 
have no truck with a 
book lowse so there 
it is, Annie. 


know 


hat 


that 


on 


James Weekes. 


Alfred Codling to 
James Weekes . 
Dear Sir, 

I am much 
ohlidged to you for 
puttin me on them 
books. It beats me 
how they work up 
these things I'm 
afeard I am not 
sco l lard enough to 
keep the pace with 
these savins and that. 
Its the same with the 
littery. I lissen to the 
talk and sometimes I think Ive got it and 
then no. Sometimes I feels angry with the 
things said I know the speakers wrong but I 
cant say I feel they wrong but 1 dont know" 
w hat to say to say it. Theres some things to 
big to say isnt that sir. Im much ohlidged 
to you sir for what you done. Beleive me 1 
enjoy the littery altho I most always dont 
know the talk I know' who are the rite ones 
and who are the rong ones. If you have 
been throw what I have been throw you 
would know" the same sir. Beleive me your 
obedient servant, 

Alfred Codling. 

Ephraim Baldwin to Edwin Jope (Secretary to 
the Tibbelsford Literary Society), 

Dear Jope* 

For my paper on the 19 th prox. I pro¬ 
pose to discuss 41 The influence of Hegelism 
on modern psychology/' 

Yrs. ever* 

Ephraim Baldwin* 

Edwin Jope to Ephraim Baldwin * 

Dear Mr. Baldwin* 

I have issued the notices of your forth- 

uri gin aT from 7 
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coming paper. The subject I am sure will 
make a great appeal to our members and I 
feel convinced that we are in for an illu¬ 
minating and informative evening* With 
regard to our little conversation on Wednes¬ 
day last, 1 am entirely in agreement with 
you with Tegard to the quite inexplicable 
action of Weekes in introducing the 
" leather mechanic" into the society* It 
appears to me a quite superfluous effrontery 
to put upon our members. We do not want 
to lose Weekes, but 1 feel that he ought to 
be asked to give some explanation of his 
conduct. As you remark, it lowers the 
whole standard of the society. We might 
as well admit agricultural labourers, burglars, 
grooms, and barmaids, and the derelicts of 
the town, I shall sound the opinion pri¬ 
vately of other members. With kind regards, 
Yrs. sincerely, 

Edwin Jope* 


Annie Phelps to Alfred Codling * 

AH right then you stick to your old 
littery. I am sendin you back your weddin 
ring you go in and out of that place never 
thinkin of me. Aunt said how it would be 
you goin off and cetterer and gettin ideas 
into your head what do you care I doant 
think you care at all 1 expeck ycu meet a 
lot of these swell heads these men and 
women and you get talkin and thinkin you 
someone* All these years you away I wated 
for you faithful] 1 
newer had a thowt 
for other fellers and 
then you go on like 
this and treat me in 
this way. Aunt says 
she wouldnt put up 
and Milly says a 
book lowse is worse 
than no good and so 
I say goodbye and 
thats how it is now 
forever you have 
brokken my hart. 

Annie* 


Annie Phelps to 
Alfred Codling, 

I cried all nite 
I didnt mean quite 
all 1 says you know 
how I mene dear 
Alf if you was only 
reesonible 1 doant 
mind you goin the 
Jittery if you eggs* 
plain yourself* For 
gawds sake meet me 


tonight by the fire stachon and eggsplain 
everything* 

Your broke hearted 

Annie*. 


James Weekes to Samuel Childers, 

My Dear Sam, 

i hope Harrogate is having the desired 
effect upon you, I was about to say that 
you have missed few events of any value or 
interest during your absence, but I feel I 
must qualify that statement. You have 
missed a golden moment* The great Bald¬ 
win evening has come and gone, and I deplore 
the fact that you were not there. My sense 
of gratification, however, is not due to 
Ephraim himself, but to my unpopular 
protigi and while elephant—Alfred Codling, 
I tell you, it was glorious ! Ephraim spoke 
for an hour and a half, the usual thing, a dull 
rechauffS of Schopenhauer and Hegel, droning 
forth platitudes and half-baked sophistries. 
When it was finished the chairman asked if 
anyone else wished to speak* To my amaze¬ 
ment my ex-lance-corporal rose heavily to 
his feet* His face was brick-red, and his 
eyes glowed with anger. He pointed his big 
fingers at Ephraim and exclaimed, Yes, 
talk, talk, talk—that's all it is. There's 
nothing in it at all," and he hobbled out of 
the room (you know he was wounded in the 
right foot). The position, as you may 
imagine, was a little trying. I did not feel 

in the mood to stay 
and make apologies. 
I hurried after Cod¬ 
ling. X caught him 
up at the end of the 
lane* I said, ** Cod¬ 
ling, why did you do 
that ? He could 
not speak for a long 
time, then he said, 
,f I'm sorry, sir; It 
came over me like, 
all of a sudden/’ We 
walked on* At the 
corner by Harvey's 
mill we met a girl* 


Her face was wet— 
there was a fine rain 
falling at the time. 
They looked at each 
other, these two, 
then she suddenly 
threw out her arms 
and buried her face 
on his chest* 1 real¬ 
ized that this was no 
place for me, and 
I hurried on, The 
Ephraim Baldwin. >rici iinal frrfflPowing morning I 
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received the enclosed letter. Please return 
it to me. 

Yrs. ever, 

James, 


Alfred Codling to James Weekes, 

Dear Sir, 

Please to irrase my name from the 
littery soc, I feel I have treated you bad 
about it but there it is, 

I appollogize to you for 
treatin you bad like this 
that is all I regret. You 
have always been kind and 
pleesant to me iendin me 
the books and that. I shall 
always be grateful to you 
for what you have done. 

It all came over me sudden 
like last night while that 
chap was spoutin out about 
what you call physology. 

I had never heard tell on 
the word till you put me 
on to it and now they all 
talk about it. I looked it 
up in the dicktion and it 
says something about the 
science of mind and that 
chap went on spoutin about 
it. I had quarrel with my 
girl we had newer quarrel 
before and I was very down 
abowt it. She is the best 
girl a feller could wish and 
I have always said so. Somehow last night 
while he was spoutin on it came over me 
sudden I thowt of the nights I had spent 
alone in the dessert when it was all quite 
and missterous and big. I had been throw 
it all sir I had seen my pals what was alive 
one minnit blown to peices the next I had 
tramped hunderds of miles and gone with¬ 
out food and watter I had seen hell itsel sir. 
And when you are always with death like 
that sir'you are always so much alive you 
are alive and then the next minnit you 
may be dead and it makes you want to feel 
in touch like with everythin. You cant hate 
noone when your like that you think of the 
other feller over there whose thin kin like 
you are prehaps and he all alone to lookin 
up the blinkin stars and it comes over you 
that its only love that holds us all together 
love, and nothin else at all my hart was 
breakin thinkin of Annie what I had treated 
so bad and what 1 had been throw and 
he went on spoutin and spoutin. What does 
he know about physology. You have to had 
been very near death to find the big thing 
thats what I found out and I couldnt tell 
these littery blokes that thats why I lost 
my temper and so please to irrase me from 


the soc. They cant teach me nothin that 
matters, Ive seen it all and I cant teach 
them nothin because they havent been 
throw it* What I have larnt is sir that 
theres somethin big in our lives apart 
from gettin on and comfits and good times 
and so sir I am much oblidgeri for all you 
done for me and except my appology for 
the way l treat you. 

Your obedient servant, 

Alfred Codling. 


James Weekes to Edwin 
Jope . 

Dear Jope, 

In reply to your letter, 
I cannot see my way to 
apologise or even to dis¬ 
sociate myself with the 
views expressed by Mr. 
Alfred Codling at our last 
meeting, consequently I 
must ask you to accept my 
resignation. 

Yours vy truly, 

James Weekes, 


Samuel Childers to Edwin 
Jope. 

Dear Jope, 

Taking into eonsidera- 
Edwin Jope, tion all the circumstances 

of the case, I must ask you 
to accept my resignation from the Tibbels- 
ford Literary Society, 

Yrs, faithfully, 

S. Childers. 


Annie Phelps to Alfred Codling * 

My Dear Alf, 

Of course its all right I am all right 
now dear Alf I will try and be a good wife 
to you I amnt clevver like you with all 
your big thowirs and that but I will and be 
a good wife to you Aunt Em is goin to give 
us that horsehaiir and mother says therell 
be twenty five pounds comin to me when 
Uncle Steve pegs out and he has the dropsie 
all right already. What do you say to Aperil 
if we can git that cottidge of Mrs Plummers 
mothers see you Sunday, 

xxxxxxxxxxxx love from 

Annie. 


Ephraim Baldwin to Edwin Jope , 

Dear Mr. Jope, 

As no apology has been forthcoming to 
me from any quarter for the outrageous 
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insult I was subjected to on the occasion of 
my last paper, I must ask you to accept my 
resignation. 

Yrs. faithfully, 

Ephraim Baldwin, O.B.E. 


Alfred Codling to Annie Phelps. 

My Dear Annie, 

You will be plaesed to hear they made 
me foreman this will mean an increas and 
so on I think April will be alright Mr. Weekes 
sent me check for fifty pounds to start 
famishin but I took it back I said no I 
could not accep it havin done nothin to 
earn it and treatin him so bad over that 
littery soc but he said yes and he put it in 
such a way that I accep after all so we 
shall be alright for fernishin at the present. 
He was very kind and he says we was to go 


to him at any time and I was to go on 
readin the books he says I shall find good 
things in them but not the littery soc he 
says he has left it hisself I feel I treated him 
very bad but I could not stand that feller 
spoutin and him newer havin been throw it 
like what I have. That dog of Charlys killed 
one of Mrs. Reeves chickins Monday so 
must now close till Sunday with love from 
Your soon husban (dont it 
sound funny ?) 

Alf. 


Edwin Jope to Walter Bunning. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter I beg to say that 
the Tibbelsford literary society is dissolved. 

Yrs. faithfully, 

E. Jope. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 96. 

A bishop’s motto and a soldier’s fame 
Inspire our boys to work, and play the game. 

1. One word the grain and chaff will separate ; 

Two words will make success immediate. 

2. Give island head ; and further hints we note 

In words that rhyme with clock, and shell, and goat, 

3. Riches and shrub will show, when mixed up well. 

His other name, if truth traditions tell. 

4. An active quadruped you first select; 

Part of the head, and all its tail reject, 

5. The word recalls a deed of bygone days. 

So it united follows in the phrase. 

6 . Choose the right foreign port; then may be seen 
Three English ones in battle, this, and queen. 

7. Descent unbroken may a hint convey, 

Therefore a monarch makes it clear as day. 

8. When ancient eighth is of a fifth bereft, 

The twentieth of present day is left. 

9. Twelve-lettered adverb acts most suitably 
Till guessed ; the central third alone we see. 

10. For forty days an English Lent will last; 

Some thirty days Mohammedans will fast. 

PAX. 


Answers to Acrostic No, 96 should be addressed to the 
Acrostic Editor , The Stbabd Magazine, Southampton 


Jigilized byGoO^Ie 

^ * o 


Street, Strand , London , W.C.2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on July 9th . 

Two answers may be sent to every light. 

It is essential that solvers , trtiA their answers to this 
acrostic , should send also their real names and addresses . 


Answer to No. 96. 

The men who fought to save it should not lack 
A home like this at least when they come back. 

1. This is truly laughable. 

2. Beef dissolved and quaffable. 

3. One and individual. 

4. One from one—residual T 

5. Head-tire of nobility. 

6. Floor-mat of utility. 

7. This, for days long past, I call 
Just a shade bombastical. 


1. 

C 

o m i 

C 

2. 

O 

X 

0 

3. 

U 

n i 

T 

4. 

N 

ough 

T 

6. 

T 

i a r 

A 

6. 

R 

u 

G 

7. 

Y 

o r 

E 


Solvers who write to the Acrostic Editor and desire 
answers to their queries should enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope with their letters, and he will endeavour to reply. 


Original from 
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Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen, 


T HERE are a few fishes that make 
nests, like the stickleback, and in 
the case of the whimsical sea-horse 
the father fish carries the eggs 
about in his breast-pocket until they are 
safely hatched, but the great majority of 
fishes lay their eggs in the water and care 
nothing for their fate. To care about them 
were at once needless and impossible— 
needless because ^here are so many, that, 
even if the, infantile mortality is great, 
there are plenty of survivors left to continue 
the race with vigour; and impossible for 
the same reason, that no parent could show 
care for hundreds of thousands of eggs and 
offspring. They say that the codfish has 
two million eggs and the conger-eel ten 
million, and what is one mother among so 
many ? 

The Spawning Solution* 

If a race is going to continue, there must 
be some way of circumventing the chances 
of death, of getting across the perilous Mirza 
bridge with its many traps, and one of the 
ways is to have a huge number of offspring. 
This is the spawning solution of the problem, 
and we see it very well illustrated every 
Spring in the common frog, which produces 
a thousand or ten thousand eggs. These are 
often laid in very unsuitable places, as if 
the mother had not much instinct, and the 
chances against their becoming tadpoles, 
and against the tadpoles becoming frogs, are 
prodigious. Yet there are plenty of frogs ; 
thejs pawning solution works well. 

A Better Way. 

But there is a better way of securing 
survival, and that is by parental care. Whv 

Digitized by C*OOQle 
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it is better will become clearer later on, but 
it is plain that if the Surinam toad, which 
carries its eggs in little skin-pockets on her 
back, secures the continuance of the race 
with one hundred eggs and young ones at a 
time, that is vastly more economical than 
the common toad’s method of circumventing 
the chances of death by producing many 
hundreds. It is not suggested that the 
toads deliberate over the alternatives; it is 
rather that different kinds of constitution 
lead to different experiments, which are 
tested by their degree of success. It is very 
interesting, however, to find that while 
amphibians as a whole adhere to the spawning 
solution, there are numerous queer experi¬ 
ments in the direction of parental care. 
Thus some tree-frogs make a nest of leaves ; 
in the case of Darwin’s frog (Rhinotrema), 
from South America, the father carries about 
a dozen eggs in his mouth ; and in more than 
one kind ( e.g ., Nototrema ) there is a brood- 
pocket—like a far-off hint of a kangaroo’s— 
on the mother’s back. 

Getting on to Terre Firms. 

It was a great event in the history of back¬ 
boned animals when certain adventurous 
pioneers conquered the dry land. Some 
fishes tried it, like the mudfishes; some 
amphibians tried it, like the toads, which 
are more or less free from the water after 
their tadpole-stage is past; but the first 
backboned animals to become thoroughly 
terrestrial were certain reptiles. From them 
there evolved the modem reptiles, the birds, 
and the mammals. Everyone is clear that 
sea-snakes and turtles are reptiles that have 

gone back to the waters, and that the same 

° Original from 
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is true of birds like penguins and mammals 
like whales* As it is put technically, they 
axe 11 secondarily aquatic. 11 

The Need for Cure, 

Now, getting on to dry land had many 
important consequences, and one was that 


it became necessary in a new way to look 
after the eggs and the young. For it was 
no longer possible to lay the eggs and deposit 
the young just anyhow, as was possible in 
the sea where the Vfater provided a universal 
cradle. On the bare ground the eggs would 
be dried up and the young ones devoured ; it 
is necessary to take care , to bury the eggs, 
to lay them in inaccessible or w T ell-hidden 
nests, to keep the young ones for a long time 
within the mother's body, to carry the 
infants about—in short, to practise parental 
care. The greater the parental care, the 
fewer offspring were required to keep the 
stock agoing, and—these things work round 
in circles—the fewer the offspring, the easier 
for the mother to take care of them. To 
put it in another way, the race of birds, for 
instance, was continued by types which bad 
progressed in two directions at once— 
reduction in the size of the family and 
increase of parental care, 

Neil* and Ne*U« 

There are plenty of nests on the ground, 
like the lark's, and others in burrow's, like the 
sand-martin's (Fig. i), but the typical nest is 
a cradle aloft , and, when one comes to think 
of it, it was surely a brilliant new' idea to 
construct a cradle in a place aw r ay from the 
dangers of the ground, w'here the parent 
bird can brood undisturbed and where the 


nestlings can be nurtured in safety until they 
are able to take wing* How many pictures 
of nests crowd into the mind ! The sea- 
swallow ( Collocalia ) makes a nest like a 
half-cup of frosted sugar out of the hardened 
salivary juice of its mouth, and fixes it to 
the precipitous walls of sea-caves in the 
Far East—the well-known 
" edible bird's-nest/' a 
delicacy to the Chinese 
palate (Fig. 2). The long¬ 
tailed tit builds in a bush 
a globular nest almost 
entirely composed of 
feathers (Fig. 3), and it 
may gather far over two 
thousand before it is 
satisfied with its beau¬ 
tiful wrork of art. The 
oven-bird (Furnarius) of 
South America builds a 
day nest as big as one's 
head in the fork of a 
tree ; the door is rather 
to the under side, and 
leads into an empty room ; 
above tins is an upper 
chamber comfortably up¬ 
holstered—the nest proper 
where the eggs are laid. 
They say that the cock 
bird requires the assist¬ 
ance of several wives in building the two- 
roomed nest . 

* 

Weaver-Bird and Tailor-Bird. 

What a masterpiece is the hanging nest of 
the weaver-bird, dangling at the end of a 
branch projecting, it may be, over a pool. 
There is a long entrance-tube like the leg of 
a stocking, up which the tittle bind climbs; 
then there is an expansion to one side and a 
bending downwards of the nest proper, as 
if the foot of the stocking - were inflated. 
The whole is a little like a chemists retort 
with the tube hanging vertically downwards. 
There is no risk of the eggs tumbling out, 
and there is almost no chance of monkey or 
snake getting at the nest. When the nest 
is being woven from strips of grass-leaf and 
the like, one of the birds may be seen inside 
the tangle passing the thread through to its 
mate outside. Hardly less striking is tfie 
behaviour of various tailor-birds, who pass 
grass-leaves through little holes made along 
the margin of two or three leaves, binding 
them firmly together, and then proceed to 
build the nest proper inside (Fig, 4). But we 
must tear ourselves away from nests arid 
pass to other expressions of parental care. 

The Patience of the Brooding Bird. 

In some snakes of the python family the 
mother coils heir great length around the eggs, 
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and this approaches the brooding 
so characteristic of birds. The uses 
of brooding or incubation are (i) to 
supply from the parent's body the 
warmth that favours the develop- 
ment of the embryo within the egg, 
a function that is helped by the 
non-conducting materials of or in 
the nest; (z) to hide the eggs and 
nestlings from the eyes of enemies ; 
and (3) to shelter the young birds 
from the heat of the sun, which 
tries some of them sorely. Some 
details are interesting* Thus there 
are some birds, e.g. t albatross and 
penguin, which show bare patches 
where the eggs come into direct 
contact with the warm skin ; some 
brooding birds, e,g. t snipe, increase 
their inconspiciiousness by putting 
soil on their back; some close¬ 
sitting birds, like the partridge, give 
forth no scent when on the nest, so 
that even a clever dog will pass 
repeatedly close by the brooding 
bird in the root of the hedge without 
showing any awareness ; some birds, 
e.g ., eider-duck, draw a coverlet 
over the eggs when they leave the 
nest. Little items of this sort are 
important, for they keep us from 
taking too easy-going a view of the 
process of incubation. So much of 
the business has passed into the 



3.—The globular nest of the Long-Tailed Tit is 
almost entirely composed of feathers. 



2.—The Sea-Swallow'a nest is that well-known Chinese delicacy, the 

edible birdVne&t. 
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domain of instinc¬ 
tive routine, that 
the bird may be¬ 
have quite stupidly 
when brooding. 
T hu s many a 
pigeon will fail to 
notice its eggs if 
removed to a dis¬ 
tance of a foot 
from the nest, and 
many another will 
go on slavishly sit¬ 
ting on nothing. 
But such facts do 
not reveal the 
h c a r t of the 
matter; they sim¬ 
ply mean that in 
norma l condi tions 
there is very little 
risk of anything 
going wrong, so 
that the more auto¬ 
matic the brooding 
becomes the better 
for all parties* In 
some birds, e.g. t 
hornbill, albatross. 
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4. The Tailor-Bird's nest is built within 
leaves bound together along the margin 
with grass. 


that some males, e g^ snipe, which absent 
themselves during the brooding period, 
return to duty when the young ones are 
hatched. What a quaint picture some of the 
Antarctic explorers have given us of the 
penguins toiling up the steep ice-cliff with 
their crops heavily laden with small shrimp- 
like crustaceans which they have collected 
for their offspring—sometimes so heavily 
laden that they lose it all in the course of 
their climb. 

The Story of the Horn bill. 

There are many different kinds of hombill 
with different domestic habits, but the story 
is often as follows. At the breeding time the 
female bird, by no means in her usual form, 
finds a nesting-place in a hollow tree (Fig. 6). 
Her mate doses up the entrance with clay 
and resinous stuff and other materials— 
often a very queer mixture—to which he 
adds the slimy juice of his salivary glands* 
Thus he narrows the doorway so that no 
obtrusive monkey can put in his paw, and 
so that his imprisoned wife can shut the 
door with her bill when she pleases, On 
the male bird there then devolves the duty 
of collecting food for the female, and, by 
and by, for the single offspring as well, He 
collects fruits and seeds and insects, and the 
varied meal is served through the doorway 
in sausage-like packets, for the stuff is 



and eagle-owl T all the brooding is on the 
mother's part ; in other cases, e.g. t emu and 
grey Phalarope, it is all on the father's 
part; in ostrich and oil-bird the female sits by 

day and the 
male by night, 
while pigeons 
illustrate the 
ordinary 
method of ir¬ 
regular alter¬ 
nation. 

Feeding the 
Young. 

When the 
young birds 
are hatched at 

_ ^ T . | | i an advanced 

5 * Young Lapwings hatched of de¬ 

al an advanced stage of develop- velopment, as 
ment begin very early to fend i n lapwings 
(or themselves. and chickens, 

they begin 

very early to fend for themselves, and the 
feeding problem is easy (Fig. 5). But when 
the young birds are hatched as helpless nest¬ 
lings, the labour of feeding them is often great. 
Professor Robert Newstcad calculated that a 
single pair of gTeat tits must be credited with 
the destruction of between seven and eight 
thousand caterpillars during the twenty days 
occupied in rearing their young. In the 
majority of cases the male bird does more 
than Ins share, and it is an interesting fact 



6." The Hoinbill visiting his imprisoned 
male h 1 hoK in a tree. 
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Th* Young Storm-Petrel 1 ! Me*]. 

A 1 curious case is that of the 
storm-petrel, the well-known bird of 
the open sea, that only comes to 
land to breed. The single egg is 
laid in a hole among the rocks, or 
perhaps in the disused burrow of a 
rabbit, and the parent bird sits 
close. When the young one is 
hatched out the parents seem to 
leave it all the day long* for they 
are nervous of the land. They 
return to it at nightfall, however, 
and give it a heavy meal of oil 
from their crop apparently the 


7.- Woodpeckers and their young. 
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hound together by a secretion from 
the male horn bill's crop. The female 
becomes very plump, the male gets 
thinner and thinner* It is such 
hard work that if the weather be 
bad he sometimes dies of over- 
exertion . 




Pigeon'd Milk. 


Some people think pigeon's milk 
is a natural history joke, but it is 
a convenient name for the creamy 
material which both male and 
female pigeons give to their very g, 
young squabs. Its particular virtue 
is that it is very' readily digested ; 
it serves like mammal's milk, for 
the education, so to speak, of the food- 
canal. But what is pigeon’s milk ? It is 
often described as a secretion of the walls 
of the crop, but that is not quite accurate* 
It is produced by a fatty degeneration 
and internal moulting of the cells lining 
die crop. A familiar sight it is to see both 
parents giving this curious food to their 
young. 


An interesting model showing how the Hoopoe 
makes its nest. 

(iitt ptrwiuttoA of mrectar* of tht jVafttral HMorv 

residue of many little crustaceans and other 
small fry of the open sea. 

Fitnesses of Nettling*. 

There are some interesting adaptations 
on the part of nestlings that make feeding 
easier. In many cases, especially when the 
parent-birds have to go to and fro hundreds 
of times in a day with tiny mouthfuls of 
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insects, it is very important that the moment 
of feeding should be as brief as possible. 
So the nestling opens its mouth, not volun¬ 
tarily, but reflexly (as we draw back our 
finger from something very hot), when its 
bill is touched with the food its parent 
brings; and it is highly probable, as Mr. 
\V, P* Pycraft suggests, that the occasionally 
bright colour of the nestling's mouth may 
facilitate the precision of the parent's touch, 
especially in dim light. Fumbling is out of the 
question. There is no end to the subtlety of 
parental-care adaptations* How fit it is that 
young woodpeckers (Fig. 7), hatched out in 
a deep hole in a tree, should have their 
juvenile claws and muscles well suited for 
clambering up to the entrance^ thus to 
receive with the least possible loss of time 
what their parents bring. How admirable, 
on the other side, the fact that certain birds 
of prey, hunted off their nest, will drop 
carrion on their young ones. It is almost 
too good to be true. 

Sanitary M«aatirei. 

Besides keeping the nestlings hidden, 
warm, and well-fed, the parent-birds have a 
more commonplace 
task which only a 
few neglect—keeping 
the nest clean. They 
often remove the 
voided matter in 
their bills, an opera' 
lion made easier by 
a thin pellicle of 
mucus, which forms 
a sort of delicate 
bag, They may even 
hold the young ones 
in such a position 
over the erlge of the 
nest that all fouling 
is avoided* Nature 
is all for heal tli ! 

There are, of course, 
some repulsive nests, 
like that of the beau- 
tiful hoopoe (Fig. 8), 
smelling of ordure, 
rancid butter, am¬ 
monia, and musk; 
surely deliberate, in 
any case an exception 
that proves the rule. 

One knows, of course, 
that the scrupulous¬ 
ness with whic h 
most birds remove all 
trace of foulness from 
the nest, and some¬ 
times from the vicinity of the nest, is an 
instinctive piece of behaviour established in 
the course of time not merely in relation 


Parents 

to health, but to conceal the whereabouts 
of the family. 

Educating the Yeung* 

It has been proved for chicks, and less 
fully for some other young birds, that they 
are not rich in inborn or instinctive capacities 
—not rich as compared with ants and bees. 
Thus the newly-hatched chick, undoubtedly 
thirsty and quite willing to swallow drops of 
water brought to its bill, will walk through 
a saucer of waiter without becoming aware 
of its significance. But Professor Lloyd 
Morgan's experiments show that if the chick 
happens to pick its toes when it is standing 
in the unrecognized or unrealized water, it 
suddenly becomes aware, and drinks, raising 
its bill to the sky. But the point is that it 
has 110 instinctive recognition of water as 
such, nor even of the meaning of its mother's 
,f cluck f ’ if it has been hatched out in a 
mechanical " foster-mother/' What it Jacks 
in the way of inborn instinctive endowment, 
as compared with an ant or a bee, it makes 
up for by its extraordinary power of rapid 
"learning/* It has marvellous educability* 
Hence the importance of the instruction 

which many parent- 
birds give their 
young. 

The solicitous hen 
teaching her chickens 
to scratch and peck, 
teaching them also 
W'hat certain calls 
mean, is a familiar 
illustration of what 
often happens* Some* 
times, it is true, the 
young bird requires 
no instruction in 
regard to certain 
parental calls, but 
obeys them instinc¬ 
tively, without know¬ 
ing why. Thus the 
young redshank 
squats at a particular 
signal from its parent, 
and remains motion¬ 
less until another 
call breaks the in¬ 
stinctive spell* 

Young birds serve 
an apprenticeship in 
the art of life, but 
there is often direct 
parental teaching as 
well. Thus the parent 
guillemots and razor¬ 
bills encourage their 
offspring by example and precept to take tho 
first plunge from the cliff into the sea, Some¬ 
times one secs signs of coercion* Peregrine 
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falcons and some other birds of piey appear 
tor give their young ones lessons in the 
subtleties of 8ving and in the tactics of the 
chase. The great crested grebe gets her 
youngsters on her back and dives, thus 
forcing them to become at home in the water 
(Fig, 9)* When ducklings are ready to leave 
the nest 
the mother 
anoints them 

copiously 
with the oily 
secretion of 
her preen- 
gland.sothat 
they are not 
wetted when 
they take to 
swimming. 

Defence of 

the Young, 

Few birds 
have much 
chance when 
the nest is 
directly at¬ 
tacked, un¬ 
less indeed they can enlist the help of their 
neighbours to drive off an intruder, as cliff- 
swallows a hawk. There are cases, however, 
where a vigorous defence of the nest is 
attempted. Thus the cormorant (Fig; io), 
nesting on the shelf of the s£a-cliff, resents 
an intruder’s approach, hissing violently, and 
lunging with its formidable beak, Some 
of the birds of prey strike at men, and a 
swan puts up a strong defence; Black- 
headed gulls and lapwings fly close to one’s 
face if one draws too near the nest, and 
the eider-duck has a very unpleasant way 
of expressing her resentment at being dis¬ 
turbed. 

When defence of the nest is quite out of 
the question because of its position—on the 
ground, let us say, or because of the nature 
of the bird—recourse is sometimes had to 
wiles. The redshank is extraordinarily suc¬ 
cessful in leading one astray^-one would be 
provoked if it were not admirable—and the 
devices of the lapwing are familiar. Very 
remarkable is what looks like feigning 
lameness or a broken wing. If it is not a 
trick, it is almost uncannily like one. 

In rare cases the parent-bird has been 
known to shift its eggs, the goatsucker 
taking them in its capacious mouth. A 
transport of nestlings to a place of safety 
has been occasionally recorded, as in the 
eagle-owl, and it is not very uncommon in 
the woodcock (Fig, n), How the woodcock 
carries its young ones has been much dis¬ 
cussed ,* it is probably correct to say that 
they are pressed between the thighs, and 
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that the long bill may also be used to steady 
them* 

The Behaviour of Mound* Bird*. 

Although a bird may skip brooding alto¬ 
gether, it is not necessarily without parental 
care. Take the case of the mound-birds or 
megapods of the Far East—called mega pods 

(big - footed) 
because o f 
their heavily 
built legs, 
which are 
capable of 
very vigor- 
avis digging. 
One of these 
birds, the 
maleo of 
Celebes, 
often makes 
its nest i n 
the dry vol¬ 
canic sand 
near the 
shore. A pair 
of them dig 
a hole about 
a yard deep 
and a yard in diameter, and in this the 
mother-bird lays an egg and covers it with 
sand. They then return to the forest. At 
intervals extending over a considerable time, 
they come back to the shore, and the hen 
lays egg after egg till there are eight or more. 
Then the hole is filled up and the precious 
pair retire for good to the forest, and trouble 
no more about the matter. There is perhaps 
no fool for them near at hand, and in any 
case there is'no need for them to stay. The 
warmth of the sun-baked dry sand is sufficient 
to allow the embryo to develop, and the sand 
is loose enough to let air in to the eggs. It 
must be an awkward place to be born in, 
beneath the ground, but the young mound- 
bird manages to struggle out safely* Some 
young mound-birds are probably unique 
among birds, in being able to fly on the day 
of their birth, but we believe the young 
maleo is only able to run. In any case, 
running or flying, the newly-hatched maleo 
makes for the Shade as quickly as possible. 
We wonder what the parents say to their 
children when they meet them ? There must 
be some need for introductions. 

The Thermometer Bird. 

This curious name is given to a South 
Australian mound-bird {Lipoa ocellata), whose 
behaviour makes a good climax to our story. 
The birds choose a clearing in the low bush, 
where there is loose sandy soil, and the 
clearing must be open to the sun (to the 
north or east), and it is usually protected 
from the prevailing wind by bushes. The 
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Birds as Parents 


two birds take time by the forelock, and 
begin operations long before the breeding 
season. First of all they dig a circular pit 
about a foot deep, piling up the scratched-out 
earth in an outer rampart. In the circular 
pit they make a heap of withered leaves 
and other parts of plants, the collecting of 
which means heavy work and terrific scratch¬ 
ing, The heap may be two feet or more in 
height. The next step is to suspend opera¬ 
tions. The collection of leaves and twigs is 
left for four or five months to soak in the 
rain, and it begins to decay. But after a 
while the third chapter begins. The birds 
make a firm nest 
or egg-chamber 
in the centre of 
the compost-heap. 

It has walls of 
interlaced twigs 
and fibres, and a 
floor of mixed 
sand and plant- 
remains, what 
might almost be 
called vegetable 
mould. Over 
this a mound of 
leaves and twigs 
is .piled up till it 
stands about a 
yard high and 
has a diameter 
of perhaps four 
yards. Sand is 
thrown all over 
it, the whole 
business involving 
hard work and 
much time. The 
fourth chapter begins six to nine days after 
the completion of the mound. The builders 
return to the scene of their labours and open 
the mound carefully, making a gallery near 
the top, so that the nest is reached. In the 
nest the hen lays an egg, fixing it upright, 
broad end up. in the mould, and staving it 
with twigs. Then the mound is made tidy 
and off they go. Every three or four days 
about nine o'clock in the morning they turn 
up at the mound and open it again to get at 
the nest, in which the hen places another egg. 
At length there are about fourteen eggs, in 
three tiers, four or five in each tier, all in the 
same position, and all securely fixed, If 
the arrangement is disturbed, the mother- 
bird puts it right again. She is very 
punctilious. The mound is dosed up, of 


course, after each egg-laying, and it is 
finally left more or less alone, though the 
birds keep an eye on it all the time, The 
heat of the sun promotes fermentation 
among the leaves, and the temperature rises 
to over ninety degrees Fahrenheit, If the 
weather is very wet (the eggs are laid in the 
rainy season) some thatching material is 
put on the top of the mound. If the weather 
is very warm the temperature of the mound 
is apt to rise too high, but the birds attend 
to this by opening up and loosening the 
material around the egg-chamber. To this 
extraordinary carefulness they owe the name 

f< Thermometer 
Bird," They are 
also careful to 
secure good ven¬ 
tilation, for the 
embryos wo uld die 
if there were not 
plenty of air in 
the egg-chamber, 
Indeed* they dodie 
of suffocation if 
some accident be¬ 
falls their parents 
and the hill be¬ 
comes sodden. 

T he young 
birds have a pro¬ 
longed develop¬ 
ment of about 
forty-five days 
within the egg, 
and they are very 
vigorous when 
they are hatched. 
They wrestle up¬ 
wards out of the 
egg-chamber and out of the mound, and 
make for the bush with all haste. After 
a while they get off the ground on to the 
trees, which must be a great relief. This is 
only a glimpse of an extraordinary story, 
but we have told enough to prove that a 
bird which does not brood may nevertheless 
show a wonderful subtlety of parental care. 
Looking backwards over our story, and 
thinking of the nest-making and the brood¬ 
ing, the feeding, the education, and the 
defence of the young, and remembering that 
it would take a thousand and one nights to 
tell the story adequately, must w r o not admit 
that the amount of time and energy that 
birds spend in activities not directly self- 
preservative, but in the interests of their off¬ 
spring, is w orthy of reasonable admiration? 



I !.- How the Woodcock carries its young ones. 
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R. JOSEPH 
R CRAY 
was ex¬ 
ceedingly 
comfortable on board 
the steamship Qmata t 
homeward bound 
from Toulon to Tib 
bury* His state-room 
was very much to his 
liking, the boat was 
clean and not over¬ 
crowded, the bar¬ 
tender was a human 
person with an under¬ 
standing touch upon 
the cocktail shaker. 
The people on board, 
mostly Anglo-Indians 
tions, were perhaps a 
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holding offici al posi - 
little unsociable, and 


preserved for the most part that reserved 
demeanour usual amongst travellers who have 
had the ship to themselves throughout the 
voyage towards intruders who have embarked 
at the last port of call. Nevertheless, Mr. Cray, 
’who had been asked to take a vacant place 
at the captain's table, found no lack of society. 
There was a compatriot of his own* a manu¬ 
facturer of reaping machines, who had just 
paid an extended and profitable visit to the 
East, and who was always ready to talk 
business or to recount his doings in some of 
the more adventurous cities ; also a young 
invalided officer from the Indian Army, with 
his delicate sister, an interesting but rather 
pathetic couple, who had seemed grateful 
for Mr, Cray's cheerful conversation. There 
was also a middle-aged lady, returning from 
her travels, who boasted that she had been 
in every country of the world—a stalwart 
and determined-looking personage, who 
usually wore masculine clothes* smoked very 
strong cigarettes, and who had looked from 
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the first with eyes of 
distinct favour upon 
Mr. Cray's pink-and- 
white opulence. This 
lady, in fact — Mrs, 
Richard Green by 
name—threatened to 
be the only drawback 
to an exceedingly 
pleasant five dap. 
Already Mr. Cray was 
beginning to + ake note 
of her advances with 
a vague feeling of un¬ 
easiness. 

You seem to me, 
Mr. Cray,’* she said, 
dragging her chair 
over to his side on the evening after his arrival, 
"to be a man who is in need of sympathy/' 

Mr, Cray looked at her furtively. She 
was about his own height and figure ; she 
wore a grey felt hat, perfectly unadorned* 
jammed down over her head ; her tweed 
skirt barely reached half-way between her 
knees and her sturdy ankles. Her eyes, 
perhaps her best feature, were dark and 
brilliant. Her cheek-bones were a little 
high, her jaw-bone bespoke determination. 
She was not a woman to be trifled with. 

" Sure! 11 Mr. Cray assented, weakly. 
" We all need that. I guess I get on pretty 
well, though / 1 

“ I suppose you think you do,” Mrs. 
Richard Green rejoined, reprovingly. tf You 
men never know when you're well off, and 
you never know when you're badly off* 
You’re a poor sort of creature anyhow, to go 
wandering about the world by yourself/' 

" I'm not always alone/’ Mr. Cray pro¬ 
tested. 

11 And who is your travelling companion 
when you are not ? " she demanded. 
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62 Mr. Cray’s 

44 Sometimes my wife." 

Mrs. RichaGreen glared at him fero¬ 
ciously. 

44 So you are a married man, eh ? " 

44 I am," Mr. Cray admitted, feeling, for 
the first time for many years, comfortably 
resigned to the fact. 

44 Where's your wife, then ? " his neighbour 
demanded. 

44 In Indiana, U.S.A.," Mr. Cray replied. 
“ She prefers to remain there." 

Mrs. Green seemed somewhat mollified. 
Indiana, U.S.A., was a long way off. 

" And meanwhile you go gadding about 
with any hussy who happens to smile at 
you ? " she asked, sternly. 

" I don't know as that's quite fair," Mr. 
Cray protested. 44 Young ladies are very 
pleasant companions sometimes, but-" 

" I saw that yellow-headed minx making 
googly eyes at you at dinner last night," 
Mrs. Green declared. " Just the sort of 
baggage you men find attractive, I sup¬ 
pose." 

44 I don't even know whom you mean," 
Mr. Cray expostulated. 

44 Calls herself a colonel's wife I " Mrs. 
Richard Green scoffed. 

Mr. Cray brought up his reserves. 

" What about your husband ? " he in¬ 
quired. 

44 Dead," was the uncompromising reply. 
44 I buried him fourteen years ago. Since 
then I have led a lonely life." 

" You must have done some wonderful 
travelling," Mr. Cray observed. 

" I have indeed," she admitted. 44 I have 
been into countries where no woman has 
ever before set foot. I have shown the world 
what courage can do. Although I have 
travelled alone and unprotected, no man has 
ever dared to molest me." 

44 You must be very brave," Mr. Cray 
ventured. 

44 The man who raised his hand against 
me would be braver still," she asserted. 

44 I can well believe it," he agreed, fervently. 

44 At the same time," she continued, after 
a moment's pause, during which Mr. Cray 
had been taking notice of her square-toed, 
masculine shoes, her thick worsted stockings, 
and massive limbs, the shape of which was 
imperfectly concealed by the rather tight 
jersey and loose skirt, 44 I am free to admit 
that the time has come when I am a little 
weary of my travels. I propose to settle 
down in London, make friends, and lead a 
domestic life. For the first time for many 
years I find myself free, and disposed to seek 
companionship." 

** Very agreeable," Mr. Cray murmured. 

M I have the name," she continued, edging 
her chair a little closer to his, 44 of being a 
man-hater. I am nothing of the sort." 
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Adventures 

Mr. Cray expressed his relief. 

44 We're pretty harmless, take us all 
round," he ventured. 

44 You may or may not be," the lady 
replied. 44 I have never allowed a man to 
take any liberties with me. I don't trust 
them. At the same time," she went on, 44 a 
man has his place in a woman's life, and 
because I have chosen to keep him outside 
mine for the last fourteen years, that does 
not necessarily mean that I intend to pre¬ 
serve the same attitude for the rest of my 
life. The contrary is the case. I intend to 
cultivate men friends." 

44 You may marry," Mr. Cray suggested, 
trying hard to keep his end up. 

Mrs. Richard Green looked at him very 
hard. 

44 I may," she admitted. 44 On the other 
hand, I may not. I am a woman who is 
free from all prejudices. Travel has broad¬ 
ened my mind. My outlook is different 
from other women's. Marriage has its 
advantages and disadvantages. Besides, 
the person whom I might choose as 
a companion," she went on, still looking 
fixedly at Mr. Cray, 44 might be a married 
man." 

44 Sure! " Mr. Cray assented, a little 
shaken. 44 There are many who aren't, 
though," he went on, with a sudden access 
of cheerfulness ; "in fact, London's full of 
them Never knew a place where there were 
so many middle-aged bachelors." 

44 When I fix my affections upon a man," 
Mrs. Green said, firmly, 44 his state will make 
no difference to me. Married or single, I 
shall have him. If the law cannot join us, 
I shall make my own law. That is the sort 
of woman I am, Mr. Cray. That is the 
sort of spirit which has brought me safely 
through savage countries." 

M R. CRAY made frantic signals of dis¬ 
tress to the manufacturer of reaping 
machines, who was just passing. The 
latter responded like a man. 

44 We are waiting for you forward, Mr. 
Cray," he announced. 44 Number one is in 
the shaker." 

Mr. Cray struggled hastily to extricate 
himself from the rug which enveloped his 
lower limbs. 

44 I'll be with you right along," he declared, 
staggering to his feet. 44 You'll excuse me, 
Mrs. Green." 

44 And what may this number one signify ? 99 
the lady asked, disapprovingly. 

" Qur first cocktail before dinner," Mr. 
Cray explained. 44 I guess I'm rather a 
sinner so far as that sort of thing is con¬ 
cerned," he went on, guilefully. 44 I try to 
keep myself down to three before dinner, but 

it's very often five, or even six." 
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41 It is a habit of which you must be 
broken," Mrs, Green said, sternly. 

Mr. Cray staggered off. He passed his 
arm through his friend's. With the other 
hand he felt his forehead, half expecting to 
lind drops of perspiration there. 

" Gee, but that's some woman, sir! ,JF he 
declared. 

His companion grinned. 

" I heard her asking questions about you. 
She*s got your number all right. Said she 
liked your mild voice and pink-and-white 
complexion," 

" Let's get right into the bar," Mr, Cray 
insisted nervously, hurrying along. 


A T dinner-time that evening Mr. Cray 
received a further shock. In the chair 
exactly opposite his own, which had 
been vacant since Toulon, he discovered 
Mrs. Richard Green. 

M I have changed my place," she an¬ 
nounced, graciously. 14 I thought I should 
like to come to your table." 


I guess I'm rather a sinner in so far as cocktails are coiMemed/ Mr, Cray went on." 
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64 Mr. Gray’s 

The captain, seated a few places away, 
smiled. The young invalid officer exchanged 
a glance of amusement with his sister. The 
manufacturer of reaping machines, who was 
at a table some distance away, rose and 
telegraphed his congratulations across the 
room. Mr. Cray, without knowing exactly 
why, felt his savoir faire deserting him. The 
fact that he ate his soup in stony silence did 
not seem in any way to trouble his opposite 
neighbour. She eyed with calm and pro¬ 
prietary approbation his well-fitting and 
carefully-brushed dinner suit, his very hand¬ 
some pearls, and well-tied bow. She herself 
was appearing in very different guise. Her 
skirt was still of the order called serviceable, 
but she wore a blouse of a shimmery magenta 
colour, long amber earrings, and a necklace 
of uncut stones of barbaric character. Her 
closely-cropped black hair defied any attempt 
at ornamentation, but in the front it showed 
signs of straying over her massive forehead 
in the form of a fringe. Mr. Cray, notwith¬ 
standing his qualms, could scarcely keep his 
eyes off her. The muscular development of 
her arms was wonderful. She ate her dinner 
with the calm and healthy appetite of a 
woman sure of herself and her path in life. 
The captain made a polite effort to engage 
her in conversation. 

“ They tell me, madam,” he said, " that 
you have been a great traveller.” 

” I have visited every country in the 
globe,” she replied. “ I have faced savages, 
wild animals, and Government House dinner¬ 
parties. I am now on my way home to 
settle down.” 

She looked hard at Mr. Cray, who writhed 
in his seat. 

” You will be writing another book of 
travels, I suppose ? ” the captain remarked. 

“ In due course,” Mrs. Green assented. 
" I shall first seek for an honest publisher. 
The sales of my last volume were most dis¬ 
appointing.” 

T HE captain, who felt that he had done 
his duty, turned to another of his 
neighbours. The young officer addressed 
Mr. Cray. 

” You are just from the Riviera, sir, are 
you not ? ” he inquired. 

“ From Monte Carlo,” Mr. Cray told 
him. 

Mrs. Green frowned slightly. 

" I look upon the Riviera,” she declared, 
“as a place for idle people to indulge their 
extravagant habits. A most enervating 
climate, too.” 

Mr. Cray remembered that he was a man, 
and a citizen of the United States. 

" I would sooner spend the winter in Monte 
Carlo than anywhere else in the world,” he 
said, firmly. 


Adventures 

Mrs. Green showed no signs of annoyance. 
Her smile, indeed, was maddeningly tolerant. 

" Well,” she remarked, ” under certain 
conditions I dare say I should be inclined to 
modify my impressions of the place. I have 
no conscientious objections to a little mild 
gambling. I occasionally indulge in a game 
of cards myself. But extravagance is a vice 
to which I have the strongest objection.” 

ff Extravagance,” Mr. Cray pronounced, 
" is what you might term a relative quality. 
In my younger days I worked hard and 
established a successful business. I have 
only one daughter and no other near rela¬ 
tives. It gives me pleasure to spend my 
money.” 

“ A very bad example to others,” Mrs, 
Green said, severely. 

” Guess the others can take care of them¬ 
selves,” Mr. Cray observed. “ I was never 
meant to be a shining light.” 

” What you need,” Mrs. Green began, 
portentously- 

“ Is another pint of that champagne, 
James,” Mr. Cray interrupted, valiantly 
turning to the steward. ” Madam,” he 
added, looking across the table, “ I confess 
that I am a black sheep. I have every bad 
habit under the sun—and I like my bad 
habits.” 

Mrs. Green was sorrowful but unperturbed. 

“ You are a very interesting man,” she 
declared, toying with her huge beads and 
smiling across the table. “ I am seriously 
thinking of taking you in hand.” 

Mr. Cray's heart sank within him. The 
woman was like a Colossus. Nothing could 
move her. He had the sensations of a man 
pursued by some irresistible force. Mrs. 
Green lifted her voice, and laid down benefi¬ 
cent but somewhat arbitrary laws as to how r 
a man should live. Mr. Cray listened in 
rebellious silence. 

” Your great country, Mr. Cray,” she 
wound up, “ has shown the world what it 
thinks of liquor.” 

“ In her way she has,” Mr. Cray acknow¬ 
ledged. “ In my small way, I shall continue 
to show the world what I think of it. 
Steward, hurry up with that wine.” 

Mrs. Green shook her head, but her smile 
was indulgent. She had the air of a mother 
watching the antics of a refractory but 
fascinating child. 

“ Obstinate ! ” she murmutedv “ We will 
have a little talk after dinner, Mr. Cray. I 
will make you a little coffee up on deck.” 

I never drink coffee,” her victim lied. 
" I always take brandy after my meals.” 

“ In time,” Mrs. Green warned him, " the 
indulgence in spirits to that extent will com¬ 
pletely destroy the lining of your stomach.” 

“ Mine,” Mr. Cray assured her, recklessly* 
“ is lined with asbestos." 
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44 You remind me/' she said, pensively, 
44 of a black man on the West Coast of Africa, 
whom I treated with medicine of my own 
concoction. His sufferings were terrible/’ 

44 I can well believe it," Mr. Cray assented, 
fervently. 

44 Nevertheless, I cured him," she con¬ 
tinued, with a note of triumph in her tone. 
44 He died soon afterwards of another com¬ 
plaint. Curiously enough, his savage rela¬ 
tives were so incensed against me that I had 
to leave the neighbourhood before I had con¬ 
cluded the notes of my visit." 

Mr. Cray gulped down his wine, bowed to 
the captain, and stood up. 

44 Guess it's a bit close down here," he 
muttered. 44 I'll take a turn on deck, and 
a cigar." 

44 It.is the excessive quantity of wine you 
have drunk compared with the small quantity 
of food you have eaten," Mrs. Green de¬ 
clared. • 44 No wonder you are giddy I Would 
you like me to accompany you ? " 

, 44 By no means/' Mr. Cray replied, em- 
. phatically, as he made his hurried exit. 

M R. CRAY was, without doubt, in some 
respects a weak man. He had conceived 
a positive dislike for Mrs. Richard 
Green, and he had abandoned a certain 
portion of his dinner sooner than be tor¬ 
mented, any longer by her conversation. 
Yet when, a quarter of an hour, later, by a 
strategic flank movement, she ran him to 
earth in a retired portion of the ship, he 
was utterly unable to say those few rude but 
firm words which he had been repeating to 
himself ever since his escape, 
i 44 I have set the coffee machine going," 
she announced, 44 and the steward is bringing 
us, some cups. I am making it a little 
stronger than usual on your account. If you 
feel in the least unsteady, let me take your 
arm." 

, 44 I am quite all right, thank you," Mr. 
Cray assured her. 44 You'll excuse me if I 
seem ungracious, but coffee always keeps me 
awake." 

44 Mine won't," was the firm reply. 44 If 
you stay awake to-night it will be because of 
the wine you've drunk, or because you've 
Something on your conscience. Mind that 
coil of rope." 

Mr. Cray was on the point of surrender 
when a saviour appeared.. The invalided 
young officer emerged from the smoke-room 
and touched him on the arm. 

. 44 We are waiting for you, Mr. Cray," he 
announced, 44 You haven't forgotten our 
little game of poker ? " 

Mr. Cray's wit was as ready as his sense of 
relief was great. He felt Mrs. Green's hand 
go out towards him, and he broke away. 

44 For the moment I had forgotten it," he 
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confessed. 44 I must ask you to excuse me, 
ma’am. I have promised to play poker with 
these boys." 

44 You can play afterwards," she objected. 

44 They're delicate young men," Mr. Cray 
explained; 44 all go to bed early. You'll 

excuse me." 

Mr. Cray dived into the smoking-room and 
Mrs. Green went on towards where her 
coffee-machine was simmering upon the deck. 

44 You’re a good Samaritan," the former 
declared. 44 I don't know what's got that 
woman, but she's a holy terror. . . . Why, 
you've got a little game of poker," he went 
on, in a tone of surprise, as he noticed three 
other young men seated at a table in a corner 
of the room, counting out chips. 

His companion assented. 

44 It's a very small game," he explained, 
as he led the way. “ My name is Esholt— 
Captain Esholt—just invalided out and going 
home to look for a job. My three friends are 
Mr. Graham, Captain Thomson, and Mr. 
Leach." 

The three shook hands with Mr. Cray, who 
sat down genially amongst them and gave 
lavish orders to the expectant steward. 
They were all very much of the same type as 
Esholt himself. One of them had been in 
the Indian Army with Esholt, and the other 
tw’o, after a period of service, one in Meso¬ 
potamia and the other in Egypt, had recently 
been demobilized. 

44 We play quite a small game," Captain 
Esholt repeated, a little nervously. 44 The 
fact of it is, we are all of us pretty hard up. 
We ante two, shillings, if you don't mind." 

44 Quite enough," Mr. Cray agreed. 44 I 
iike a small game. I'll take five pounds' 
worth of chips. What's the limit, anyway ?" 

44 Well, we've never made one," the other 
replied. 44 We just double, and we don't get 
very far on that. Straddle when you like, 
and jack-pots for full hands or better." 

44 Let her go," Mr. Cray declared, lighting 
a fresh cigar. 44 Just the sort of game I like." 

The game proceeded for some time with 
varying fortunes. Mr. Cray, aware of a 
certain tenseness on the part of his com¬ 
panions, which seemed to him inexplicable 
in view’ of the smallness of the stakes, played 
with an indifference which resulted, as is 
usually the case, in his steadily winning. 
During one of those brief periods when he 
was out of the game he leaned back and took 
stock of his fellow-players, curiously at first, 
and then sympathetically. They were all 
apparently under thirty, they were all either 
slightly maimed or with partially broken 
health. Esholt had already confided to him 
his fears as to securing a berth with his old 
company, and neither of the others seemed 
much more sanguine as to his chances of 
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latter warned him* " Fve the biggest hand 
we've seen to-night/* 

There was a spot of colour in Thorns in's 
pale cheeks. He looked at Mr. Cray with a 
queer little twitch of the lips, 

I don't want to know about your hand/' 
lie said, roughly* " How do I know you’re 
not bluffing ? Anyway, Ten seeing your 
thirty-two and raising it the limit/* 

fi Sixty-four to see, eh ? '* Mr. Cray re¬ 
marked. 14 Well, make it a hundred and 
twenty-eight/' 

Two hundred and fifty-six/* was the. 
prompt rejoinder* 

" Sorry/* Mr* Cray replied. 4t Five hun¬ 
dred and twelve. 1 * 

" Fifty pounds/* Thomson almost shouted. 

Mr. Cray shrugged his shoulders. 

Fifty pounds," he declared, " is a great 
deal of money at this little game* 1 shall see 
you." 

He laid down his four aces, Thomson, 
with trembling fingers, spread out the two, 
three, four, five, six of spades, Mr. Cray, 
after a moment's amazed silence, laughed 
good-naturedly and produced his pocket- 
book . 


down at his chips and won¬ 
dered how to get rid of 
them* Presently he found 
out. 

Esholt was the dealer, 
Thomson was next to him, 
and Mr. Cray next. Mr. 
Cray straddled Thomson's 
ante, and these two and 
the dealer alone remained 
in. Thomson took one card, 
Mr. Cray kept an ace and 
drew four. Esholt bet, 
Thomson doubled. Mr. 
Cray, picking up his cards* 
found that amongst the 
four he had drawn were 
another three aces. He 
doubled again, and Esholt 
went out. Thomson hesi¬ 
tated* The amount now in 
front of him was sixteen 
shillings, and it required 
another sixteen to see Mr. 
Cray's bet. 

” I'd go quietly, young 
man, if I were you/* the 


* If you boys will excuse me/ said Mr, Cray, ‘ HI just take 
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" I congratulate you, young-man/' he said. 

You were in luck to find me with such a 
big hand,” 

He paid out the notes and ordered drinks. 
The game proceeded, For three or four 
rounds nothing par¬ 
ticular occurred. 

Then, when again 
it was Esholt N s deal, 
and the first of a 
round of jack-pots, 

Mr, Cray found him¬ 
self with a pair of 
kings. 

<f I open the pot 
for four shillings/' 
he announced. 

“ Make it eight/' 

Esholt declared, 
looking at Ins cards. 


Every one came in, Thomson took three 
cards, glanced at them and threw in his hand. 
Mr. Cray took three, and found himself with 
another king and a pair of aces. Graham 
on his left, took three ; Leach one ; Esholt 

hesitated, picked up 
his cards again, fin¬ 
gered the pack un¬ 
certainly, and then 
took one. Mr. Cray 
sat for a moment 
quite still. He seemed 
to forget that he was 
playing. 

" You to bet, sir," 
Thomson reminded 
him, 

Mr, Cray glanced 
at the chips in front 
of him. 


& turn on deck. The atmosphere in here is a 


IT 
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44 Twenty-four shillings/' he said, me¬ 
chanically. 

“ Forty-eight," from Graham. 

44 Ninety-six," from Leach. 

44 A hundred and ninety-two," Esholt de¬ 
clared, glancing at his cards and laying them 
down again. 

44 I’m away,” Thomson grumbled. 4 Just 
my luck with a big pool.” 

Mr. Cray sat quite still for another few 
moments. Again he seemed to be suffering 
from a sort of mental paralysis. He roused 
himself with an effort. 

" Three hundred and eighty-four," he said 
at last. 

Graham hesitated and threw in reluctantly. 
Leach did the same. 

" Double ! " Esholt declared. 

They all looked at Mr. Cray. He was 
steadily watching Esholt. 

" Twice three hundred and eighty-four is a 
great deal of money," he said. " However, 
1 must see you, Captain Esholt." 

He laid down upon the table his " full 
house." Esholt turned over his cards one by 
one. He was deathly pale. 

I have your four aces, sir,” he announced. 
'* I kept three and a kicker." 

Mr. Cray looked at the cards for a moment 
and nodded slowly. 

" Twice three hundred and eighty-four 
are seven hundred and sixty-eight," he calcu¬ 
lated ; " that is thirty-eight pounds eight 
shillings." 

He counted out forty pounds from his 
pocket-book, received the change, and re¬ 
placed the book in his pocket. Then he rose 
to his feet. 

44 If you boys will excuse me," he said, " I 
guess I’ll just take a turn on deck. The 
atmosphere in here is a trifle thick. I’ll be 
with you again presently. You can leave 
me out for a deal or two." 

A MIDST a nervous and portentous silence 
Mr. Cray left the room. He walked 
slowly along the deck, heedless of the 
drizzling rain and the wind. He was depressed 
and miserable, yet at that moment it seemed 
to him that only one course was possible. 
He was within a few yards of the door of the 
captain’s room when he heard light footsteps 
behind him and felt his arm grabbed. He 
turned around to find Blanche Esholt by his 
side, her hair streaming in the wind, her 
lips parted, her eyes filled with half-terrified 
curiosity. 

" Have you finished playing, Mr. Cray ? ” 
she asked. 

" For the present," he answered, lifelessly. 
" Where are you going now ? ” 

" I was just stepping in to say 4 good 
evening ’ to the captain.” 

Her fingers were still gripping his arm. 
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She drew him to the rail of the ship. Mr 
Cray found himself welcoming these few 
moments' respite. 

" Tell me about the game,” she begged. 

44 I would rather not,” he replied. 

44 Did they win ? " she faltered. " Those 
bo vs, I mean—Dick and the others ? " 

4 Yes, they won," he admitted. 

44 Much ? " 

44 Getting on for a hundred pounds. I was 
just going to see the captain about it." 

44 Why ? " she almost screamed. 

Mr. Cray glanced around to be sure that 
they were not overheard. 

4 ‘ Because they cheated," he answered, 
gravely. 

She commenced to sob then. She was in¬ 
coherent, but somehow or other she managed 
to tell her story. 

4 I knew they'd be found out," she de¬ 
clared. 44 It was the stupidest, most idiotic 
thing. Mr. Cray, will you believe me when 
I tell you something ? " 

" I guess so," he promised. 

” There isn't one of those boys," she con¬ 
tinued, passionately, " has ever before done 
a dishonourable action. Jack Graham, Sid¬ 
ney Leach, and Phil Thomson are all just in 
the same boat as Dick and I. They gave up 
their work for the war, and they can't pick 
it up again. Not one of them has been able 
to find a reasonable job since. Dick and I 
haven't got fifty pounds between us, and not 
a soul in England to look to, and the others 
are in the same box. They were talking it 
over the other night, and Phil Thomson said 
suddenly that he was tired of being honest, 
he meant to get the money to live on, some¬ 
how or other. Then the others joined in, and 
Dick explained how 7 easy it was to cheat at 
cards. And then someone said you were a 
millionaire, and they’ve been practising this 
poker game in their state-rooms every minute 
of the day since." 

Somehow, Mr. Cray's heart began to grow 
lighter. He patted the girl on the back, then 
he began to laugh. 

44 Miss Esholt," he said, ” I believe every 
word of what you have said. I never in all 
my life—and I’ve had some experience—saw 
such a darned poor, bungling attempt at 
cheating! Why, your brother don’t know 
enough about palming cards to deceive the 
kids at a children's party, and that other 
young man, Thomson—why, he trembled like 
a baby when he showed his hands.” 

44 You w 7 on't go to the captain ? ” she 
begged, piteously. 

44 I will not," he promised ; 44 that is, if 
my talk with the young men themselves is 
satisfactory." . . 

A dark form loomed up through the 
shadows. A hand fell upon Mr Cray's 
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“ I heard you were on deck looking for me, 
Mr. Cray/' a familiar voice observed. “ I 
just went down for a moment to put on my 
goloshes.'* 

Mr. Cray was speechless. Blanche Esholt, 
conscious of her red eyes, stole away, a pro¬ 
ceeding which Mrs. Green watched with 
satisfaction. 

" A forward child, that," she said. " Mr. 
Cray, I am sure you will be glad to know that 
I have decided to join your game of poker." 

11 To. do what ? " Mr. Cray faltered. 

" We will promenade for a moment," she 
continued, propelling him along. " I feel 
that you do not altogether understand me, 
Mr. Cray. I am an independent woman— 
my life and training have made me so—but 
I am not averse to harmless recreations. I 
have played draw poker with the king of a 
dusky tribe of West Africans and won from 
him two elephant tusks. I may even say 
that I am fond of the game. Some clay I 
will teach you poker-patience." 

A tremendous idea commenced to dawn 
upon Mr. Cray. It developed slowly, how¬ 
ever. 

" You may lose your money, Mrs. Green," 
he warned her. " These boys play very 
well." 

“ On the other hand," she replied, “ I may 
win some. I am not afraid of my skill in 
any undertaking in which I may engage. At 
auction bridge I won four hundred rupees 
in Burma. I was considered by everybody 
there a wonderful player." 

" I guess we'll start to-morrow night," Mr. 
Cray suggested. 94 It's a trifle late." 

“ We will start in ten minutes," Mrs. Green 
pronounced. “ I shall now go down to my 
state-room and fetch some money. Kindly 
prepare the young gentlemen for my coming." 

Mrs. Green disappeared down the com¬ 
panion-way, and Mr. Cray made his way 
back to the smoking-room. The four young 
men, in attitudes of profound dejection, were 
seated pretty well as he had left them, except 
that Blanche Esholt was on the settee by her 
brother's side. Added to the pile of chips 
which Mr. Cray had left was the little roll of 
notes with which he had parted. Esholt rose 
to his feet as Mr. Cray approached., 

" We couldn't have gone through with it, 
sir," he confessed, " even if you hadn't found 
us out. There's your money. I can only 
say that we are sorry. We are entirely at 
your mercy." 

Mr. Cray stood by his chair. The steward 
had gone into the inner b^r. It chanced that 
there was no one else in the room. 

" Will you give me your word of honour, 
all of you," he said, " never to attempt this 
sort of thing again ? " 

The reply was unanimous and convincing. 
Mr. Cray resumed his seat. 


" Boys," he proposed , 99 I guess we'd better 
call these chips in and start the game again. 
Mrs. Richard Green is coming to join us. 
Don't look so astonished, all of you. Give 
me the chips. I'm banker for the rest of this 
trip. Do your best to win, and we'll settle 
up on the last evening, and whatever you see 
that you don't understand—well, just put it, 
so to speak, in your forgettery. ... To pass 
the time until the lady arrives, I will now 
show you a few card tricks. I guess, when 
I've finished, you'll think it wise to forget 
the little you know about dealing aces." 

Mr. Cray kept his word, and when Mrs. 
Green, carrying a large reticule and wearing 
a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles, entered 
the room with an air of determination and 
a smile meant to be ingratiating, he had 
reduced his little circle of watchers to a state 
of amazed stupefaction. He gathered up 
the cards at the lady's entrance. 

“ If you'll take this seat opposite to me, 
ma'am," he invited, " we'll make a start. 
I'm banker, and, if agreeable, I'll keep an 
account against you all till the end of the 
trip." 

Mrs. Green took the seat indicated, hung 
her reticule across the back of her chair, 
settled her spectacles firmly upon her nose, 
and counted the chips handed out to her 
with the utmost care. 

“ The idea is excellent," she said. " Let 
the game proceed." 

I T was the last evening of the voyage—the 
great steamship was, indeed, being slowly 
conyoyed up the Thames in charge of a 
pilot. Mr. Cray and his young friends were 
seated in the corner of the smoking-room 
which they had occupied every evening. 
They were awaiting the arrival of Mrs. 
Green. 

" Has anyone seen the dear lady to-day ? " 
Esholt asked. 

“ She came in to lunch an hour late, and 
had dinner in her state-room," Mr. Cray 
announced, with a grin. “ I passed her on 
deck this morning, but she seems to have 
become a trifle short-sighted." 

There was a little ripple of suppressed 
laughter. 

“ I notice that she's changed her place at 
table, too," Thomson remarked. 

Mr. Cray smiled beatifically. 

" She gave the deck steward a shilling to 
put our chairs at the opposite end of the 
deck yesterday morning," he confided. 

" Poor Mr. Cray ! " Blanche Esholt mur¬ 
mured. 

The door was opened with a firm hand, 
and deliberately closed again. Mrs. Richard 
Green approached the table. Determination 
was engraven in every line of her forcible 
countenanc^. Gop^ ^e^.thp magenta blouse. 
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the barbaric beads, with those other slight 
concessions to her sex designed to allure the 
recalcitrant Mr. Cray. She was dressed in 
the severe garb in which she proposed to land 
on the following morning—a plain suit of 
iron grey, covering without flattery her 
massive limbs ; a hard felt hat, and square- 
toed shoes. She had the air of one con¬ 
fronted with an unpleasant duty, to the 
performance of which she was braced only 
from a high sense of principle and ethical 
resolve. 

44 Will you sit here, Mrs. Green ? ” Mr. 
Cray invited, rising and pointing to one of 
the swivel chairs. 

I will not sit down,” was the uncom¬ 
promising reply. 44 I came here to say a few 
words, and I speak better standing.” 

Mr. Gray glanced at a list of figures which 
he held in his hand. 

44 Eighty-four pounds seventeen, ma’am, 
you seem to owe,” he announced, with a 
slightly injured air. ” The others have all 
paid up.” 

44 I, on the contrary,” Mrs. Green declared, 
” shall not pay.” 

M R. CRAY’S benevolent face assumed a 
remarkable change of expression. He 
looked at the speaker in pained 
surprise. 

41 Madam,” he protested, ” this is a debt 
of honour.” 

44 A debt of dishonour I call it,” was the 
spirited retort. 44 I have consulted autho¬ 
rities upon the subject. I find that poker is 
an illegal game. I am surprised at you, sir,” 
she went on, directly addressing Mr. Cray, 
41 a man of your age and with your experience 
of life, taking advantage of these young 
people here and stripping them ruthlessly of 
their—their pocket-money.” 

44 We don't complain,” Esholt intervened, 
with the air of a martyr. 

“ It was a fair game,” Thomson sighed. 

” I’ve paid my bit, anyhow,” Leach 
murmured. 

“ The more fool you ! ” Mrs. Green de¬ 
clared, standing squarely upon her feet. 
4 What the law of libel may be on board 
ship I don’t know, and I don’t care, 
but this much I’m here to say and I'll 
say it, and you can any of you treat the 
matter in any way you think fit. The 
whole of my money was lost whenever Mr. 
Cray dealt.” 

“ Do you insinuate, madam-?” Mr. 

Cray began. 

“ Shut up ! ” the lady interrupted. 44 You 
can speak when I’ve finished. That is the 
bald fact. Every time you dealt I had a 
good hand and you had a better. You may 
be what you seem. I don’t know. You 
handle the cards too slickly for my liking, 
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and if you want to know my opinion of you, 
you can have it.” 

44 My dear Mrs. Green ! ” Mr. Cray faltered. 
44 Don’t 4 my dear ’ me ! ” that lady thun¬ 
dered, striking the table with her fist. 44 I’ve 
formed my opinion of you, Mr. Cray. I 
believe you to be a professional gambler, 
and not one penny of my money do I part 
with.” 

A SUDDEN wave of emotion seemed 
to pass over the little company. 
Blanche Esholt's face was hidden in 
her handkerchief/Thomson’s was buried in 
his arms. Mr. Cray himself was pained and 
humiliated. 

44 That is my decision,” Mrs. Green pro¬ 
claimed, her tone gaining vigour and her 
manner becoming more triumphant as she 
noted the effect of her words. 44 Not one 
penny of my money shall I part with, an$ if 
I were you young people I would go to the 
captain and force thi$ person to disgorge. 
That is all I have to say. Except this,” she 
concluded, turning to Mr. Cray. 44 Take my 
advice and turn over a new leaf. It is all 
very well to plunder children, but there are 
other men and women about with brains 
besides myself. Some day or other you 
will be in trouble, and if ever a witness is 
needed to testify against you, they can call 
upon Mrs. Richard Green ! ” 

She made a dignified and triumphant exit, 
but it was some minutes before Mr. Cray, 
wiping the tears from his eyes, could obtain 
a hearing. Even the pale-faced little girl 
by his side was weak with laughter. 

44 Now I’ve just a word to say to you young 
people,” he began, seriously. 44 I want you 
to understand that though I’m a professional 
gambler when it suits me, I am also what 
Mrs. Green believed me to be when I came 
on board—a pretty wealthy man. I like you 
boys, and you’ve helped me through with 
this little stunt gamely. Now 7 I’m going to 
do something for you.” 

There was a dead silence. Blanche Esholt 
sat upright on the settee, trembling. She 
alone had any idea of what was coming. 

44 I’ve been making a few inquiries, and 
this is what I propose,” Mr. Cray continued. 
44 We want help badly out at my works in 
Seattle, and if you, Graham and Thomson, 
care about taking it on, there are jobs for 
both of you waiting out there, with your 
passages paid and an advance on account of 
your salaries. You, Leach, I understand, 
were employed by the bank in London with 
whom I have pretty considerable dealings. 
You don’t want to worry any more about your 
job there, for I guess you get it and you get it 
quick—within a day or so of our landing. 
And as for Esholt here : well. I’ve been away 
from London a pretty good spell, and I guess 
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there'll be correspondence and business 
enough waiting sufficient for a couple of 
secretaries. So there we all are, and, as I 
can't see that we've any of us got any par¬ 
ticular worry on just now—Steward, before 
you close the bar, please, a bottle of that 
number seventy-four," 

T HIS is what Mrs. Richard Green saw 
when she looked through the porthole 
of the smoking-room a short time later, 
attracted by the sounds of unaccustomed 
revelry. Mr. Cray was in his usual place, 


with a glass of champagne in his hand, and 
Blanche Esholt, her ami tightlydrawn through 
his, was seated by his side, a transformed being, 
her eyes dancing with joy and gratitude. 
The four young men, her fellow-victims, were 
standing up with outstretched glasses, sing¬ 
ing at the top of their voices , 41 For he's a jolly 
good fellow! rt And this notwithstanding 
her courageous denunciation of a person 
whose skill in dealing was certainly pheno¬ 
menal, and whose character she had ruth¬ 
lessly exposed 1 No wonder Mrs. Green 
decided that all young people were fools ! 


(The conch+dina Adventure in this series will appear next month). 
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Sir A. CONAN DOYLE 

says : “ I think these photo¬ 
graphs of Sherlock Holmes 
quite wonderful.” 


An interview with 


EILLE NORWOOD 

by FENN SHERIE. 


S HERLOCK HOLMES has come to 
life once again ! The adventures of 
the most famous detective of fiction, 
originally a leading feature of The 
Strand Magazine, are being re-told in a 
new form through the medium of the cinema 
screen. 

In a comer of the gigantic studios of 
the Stoll Productions at Cricklewood lias 
been erected a perfect replica of Holmes's 
famous residence at 144 , Baker Street 
—a full-sized house of wood and 


Mr, Eille Norwood in the character of Sherlock Holrnci* r.n private life t 
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plaster, to all appearances as solid as the 
original. Here, when " exterior 11 scenes are 
being filmed,, supers may be seen strolling 
along the footpath to represent passers-by, 
whilst all forms of wheeled traffic pass down 
the ** road/' motor-cars draw up at the en¬ 
trance to the house, and, in fact, the entire 
atmosphere of a London street is so faith¬ 
fully reproduced that when the picture is 
thrown on the screen it is impossible to 
detect that the scene was not taken out of 
doors. Indeed, the mechanical side of this 
masterpiece of deception is so complete that 
the producer can even order rain or sunshine 
as he requires ! 

Inside the house, on the first floor, is the 
detective's study. Relics and curios, musty 
books, foul-looking pipes, ancient tobacco- 
jars, chemical apparatus, and other impedi¬ 
menta are scattered about in a manner 
typical of the untidy but studious bachelor. 
Indeed, the " atmosphere ,T of the apartment 
is so convincing that when the dazzling arc- 
lamps are turned off and the noises of the 
studio workers have ceased* the visitor w’ho 
wanders into the apartment feels somewhat 
like a tourist standing upon historical ground 
—it seems, as though Sherlock Holmes him¬ 
self had actually existed, and that this, his 
home, had been preserved untouched as a 
relic of the past. 

Since November last the whirring cameras 
have recorded upon thousands of feet of 
film no fewer than fifteen separate photo¬ 
plays based on the original short stories by 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, and by the time that this 
article appears the first of these will have 
been released to the public. 

The outstanding feature of these produc¬ 
tions is the wonderful characterization of 
the role of Sherlock Holmes by the well- 
known actor Eille Norwood, than whom no 
man more eminently suitable for the part 
could have been choseji. 

In the first place, his facial characteristics 
are such that, with the skilful application of 
grease-paint and an alteration in the dressing 
of the hair—which, by the way, necessitates 
the use of a razor and entails a certain amount 
of physical pain every time it is brushed 
backwards—he presents a truly remarkable 
likeness to the popular conception of the 
great detective. 

Moreover, he is naturally of a calm and 
contemplative temperament, and his bearing, 
both on and off the screen, is entirely in 
keeping with the character of Holmes. 
Apropos of his stolidity of countenance, the 
following amusing story, which is told in 
Mr. Norwood's chib, may be of interest. 

One evening, during a round of poker, 
Eille Norwood suddenly doubled the stakes. 

" I wonder if he's bluffing/' said one of 
hi. opponentg.^ 
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Sherlock Holmes disguised as the newsvendor 
in “ The Tiger of San Pedro / 1 The effect of 
the hare-lip is obtained by skilful shading with 
grease-paint, whilst the other features are dis¬ 
torted by mechanical devices invented by the 
actor himself. 


" Impossible to tell, 1J said another. " The 
beggar’s got the face of a sphinx/ 1 

" Truly spoken," added the third man, 
" Every time I go to the British Museum 
and encounter the mummy of one of the 
Rameses I always say, * Halloa, Eille, old 
chap, how are you ? * " 

" Well/' said the actor, slowly removing 
the pipe from his mouth, f< as a matter of 
fact I have always felt that I could play 
faro better than poker." 

To return to the subject of the films, 
however, Eille Norwood s greatest asset in 
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enacting the role of the detective is his 
remarkable skill in the art of disguise— 
which may be judged from the accom¬ 
panying illustrations. 

In “A Scandal in Bohemia/' the first 
Sherlock Holmes short story ever pub¬ 
lished, the author made Dr. Watson 
remark 

" It was not merely that Holmes 
changed his costume. 
His expression, his 
manner, his very soul 
seemed to vary 
with every fresh 
part that he 
assumed," 
Eulogistic 
though they 
may be. those 


A taxi-cab driver in ‘ A 
Scandal in Bohemia/' When 
Mr. Norwood first assumed this 
impenetrable disguise he came very 
near to being ejected from the studio as 
a trespasser! 


D 
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In this remarkable disguise of the Japanese opium-smoker 
no grease-paint whatever was employed, the shape o( 
the eyes being altered by a process of strapping. 
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A clever impersonation of a tramp from "The 
Beryl Coronet/' in which the droop of the 
kiwer lid of the right eye is a noteworthy 
feature. None of the photographs here re¬ 
produced has been in any way re-touched. 


l^norn 


The old Noncon¬ 
formist minister is one 
of four disguises in “A 
Scandal in Bo hernia/* 
In this Mr. Norwood 
has been particularly 
successful in conceal¬ 
ing the join of the 
bald pate. 
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words which were written in praise of 
ihe fictitious Holmes may he applied 
without reservation to the living cha¬ 
racter as portrayed by Eille Norwood., 

Interviewed in his dressing-room at 
the studio, Mr. Norwood related some 
interesting experiences in connection 
with the various disguises he has 
adopted for these films, and revealed, 
for the first time, some of the methods 
which he has invented to obtain such 
realistic effects. 

4 * It has given me the greatest 
pleasure/ 1 he said, “to hear that my 
disguises have won the approval of the 
brilliant creator of Sherlock Holmes. 
As an actor of long standing, I have 
made it my business to study make-up 
in all its branches, but my advent into 
the realms of the silent drama opened 
up an entirely new field of research in 
the art of disguise, and I had to make 
a good many experiments before I 
could take up the rile of Sherlock 
Holmes with absolute confidence. 

,f Disguises that are excellent for the 
theatre are impossible for the screen. 
The searching eye of the camera finds 
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out and reveals every join, line, and trick of 
the actor, and so the difficulty of self-efface¬ 
ment is extraordinarily intensified. For ex¬ 
ample, the man whose hair and he are still 
attached to each other finds it impossible to 
wear an artificial bald pate of the usual 
pattern without showing a line where the wig 
joins the forehead. Indeed, it is on record 
that one well-known star, who made up mar¬ 
vellously as a Chinaman on the stage, had to 
discard the actual wig 
he wore for the part 
because the j oini ng 
line could not be con¬ 
cealed in the neces¬ 
sary "close-ups, 1 and, 
as the only alterna¬ 
tive, he actually went 
to the trouble and 
inconvenience of shav¬ 
ing his head entirely. 

I am glad to say 
that, after a deal of 
experiment, I have 
succeeded in discover¬ 
ing a means of over¬ 
coming this difficulty, 
and, as you see, the 
wig which I wore as 
the Nonconformist 
minister, admirably 
constructed to my de¬ 
sign by Willie Clark¬ 
son, shows no join of 
any description, 

" In the theatre, 
one has the softening 
effect of the footlights 
and distance, two in¬ 
valuable aids to the 
actor; in film work 
one has neither—for 
the large * close-ups' 
bring the screen actor 
nearer to the observer 
at the back of the gal¬ 
lery than the artist on 
the stage to the front 
row of the stalls. For 
this reason he cannot 
fix artificial pads on 
the cheeks to fatten 
the face, and some 
other means must be 
employed to gain the 
effect. Again, if a nasal disguise require 
immediate removal—as is necessary in more 
than one of the Sherlock Holmes pictures— 
common or garden nose-paste availeth not 1 

Apart from the difficulty of making each 
disguise so perfect that even the all-seeing 
eye of the camera will not reveal it, I have 
also to bear in mind that every character I 
adopt must be superimposed on the make¬ 


In “ The Empty House" the detective assumes 
a disguise in the hope that the suspect will 
penetrate it, and thereby be decoyed into 
following Sherlock Holmes to his home. This 
is how Mr. Norwood effected the make-up, 
which is intentionally transparent. 


up which I use for Sherlock Holmes himself, 
and, moreover, must be either adjusted or 
removed in full view of the camera, so that 
the audience may see that no double has 
been employed. 

4f Again, knowing that the disguises are a 
leading feature of the film stories, cinema 
audiences will naturally be on the look-out 
for them—which renders deception far more 
difficult than it would be in real life, where 

the detective would 
mingle, unlooked for, 
with the crowd. 

tT In addition to the 
facial disguises, the 
cha acter kits re¬ 
quired for the various 
parts have to be care¬ 
fully thought out, and 
L, and H. Nathan 
have been most suc¬ 
cessful in providing 
these for me* 

Naturally, I take 
a very great delight 
in testing my dis¬ 
guises upon every 
conceivable occasion, 
and in connection 
with my impersona¬ 
tion of the taxi-driver 
I narrowly escaped 
being ejected forcibly 
from the studio* 
ft Having adjusted 
the make-up, which 
you will see entirely 
alters the shape of m y 
face, I stood about in 
the studio to see if any 
of my confreres would 
recognize me. Pre¬ 
sently I saw the man¬ 
aging director, Mr. 
Jeffrey Bernerd, to 
whom, of course, I am 
well known, whisper 
some instructions to 
one of his staff, where¬ 
upon the latter ap¬ 
proached me with an 
air of authority and 
ordered me to get 
outside* 

“ 1 Lor lumrae 1 1 I 
exclaimed, in a hoarse voice, 1 1 ain’t doin’ 
no ’arm, am 1 ? I'm waiting for some 
bloke 'ere, and you don't think I'm going 
to 'ang about outside in the perishin' cold, 
do yer ? * 

11 At this juncture, the managing director, 
fearing that blood would be shed, was about 
to intervene when the producer called 
please/ and I stepped 
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A scene from th^ 
film version of ‘ A 
Scandal in Bohemia/* 
m which another 
effective disguise is 
shown. 

i TAii «Pfcrf prtamdi^e p4o V 
ffi-nphr ic^r f tfrkrii bp if fenafiu 
/fup per, of/hr. Stoll /'nyinrtom*.} 


In this character the make-up consists of a false 
nose, pince-nez, and moustache, which are 
made in one piece, removable in an instant. 
The disguise was, however, sufficiently realistic 
to enable Mr. Norwood to ptay a practical 
joke upon the producer. 


from 
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straight into the scene t leaving behind 
me two speechless men who wondered 
if they were ' seeing things 1 I 

** Another disguise for ' A Scandal 
in Bohemia/ a photograph of which 
appears herewith, was tested in a 
similar manner. A few days before 
we commenced work on the first of 
the series 1 donned the false nose, 
pince-nez, and moustache (which are 
made in one piece), and wearing a 
huge ulster I walked into the studio 
with my knees bent, reducing my 
height to about five feet four inches. 
Assuming a weak and nervous voice, I 
approached my friend Maurice Elvey, 
the producer. 

" 1 Please, Pve been told to see you 
about the part of Dr, Watson/ I said. 












Sherlock Holmes on the Film 


?8 

‘"I’m afraid you are too short,' he replied, 
politely ; 4 besides, your moustache is much 
too heavy for the character.' 

44 4 But Dr. Watson had a moustache, 
did he not ? * I wailed. 

44 4 Yes, but-well, I'm sorry, but you 

are quite unsuitable.' 

44 4 Then how would I do for Sherlock 
Holmes ? ' I asked, reverting to my natural 
voice and drawing myself up to my full 
height. The expression on my victim's face 
baffles description ! 

44 Maurice Elvey, the best of friends and 
the most tactful of producers, will, I am sure, 
forgive me if I tell you one more anecdote 
at his expense. 

44 I must explain that I have succeeded in 
4 pulling his leg ' so many times when trying 
my new disguises that he has become 
thoroughly suspicious of me, and is con¬ 
stantly on the alert lest he should be caught 
again. 

44 One morning I was sitting in the studio 
awaiting my call, disguised as the old bald- 
headed Nonconformist minister, when Mr. 
Elvey entered. I nodded to him affably, 
and he returned the compliment, though 
without seeming to recognize me, and passed 
on. In the middle of the floor he stopped 
and gazed round* him as though he were 
looking for somebody, then he walked 
straight up to a tall super who was disguised 
with bushy eyebrows and a heavy moustache 
and slapped him heartily on the back. 

4 4 4 It's no use, Eille, old man, I've found 
you out. this time,' he exclaimed, gleefully. 

44 4 That's where you're wrong,' said the 
old minister, who by this time was .standing 
at his elbow. 4 Try again.' 

44 1 am now living in deadly fear that Elvey 
will some day find a means of getting his 
own back ! " 

Perhaps the most successful disguise of 
the series is that of the Japanese opium- 
smoker in 44 The Man with the Twisted Lip," 
which, strange though it may seem, was 
carried out without the application of any 
grease-paint whatever* 

Naturally, Mr. Norwood is not prepared 
to give away his 44 trade secrets," but with¬ 
out revealing too much it may be said that 
the effect was produced by distorting the 
features by a process of strapping (the ap¬ 
paratus for which is concea’ed by the wig), 
and that he wore a special set of false teeth 
in order to alter the shape of the mouth. 
Those who see the film will be able to observe 
these details for themselves, for the disguise 
is removed piece by piece in a close-up view. 

In the case of the tramp disguise there are 
no false features of any description—the 
irregular effect of the nose being obtained 
by judicious shading, and the droop of the 
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lower eyelid by a process of strapping some¬ 
what similar to that employed in the 44 Jap " 
make-up. 

Another highly successful make-up in 
which the features are distorted is that 
of the newsvendor in 44 The Tiger of San 
Pedro." It will be noticed that the ears 
are bent forward, the nostrils are distended, 
and the lower lip is curled over, all of which 
effects were produced by ingenious devices 
of Mr. Norwood's own invention. Needless 
to say these disguises, as well as that of 
the taxi-driver (in which the cheeks are 
padded on the inside), are extremely 
uncomfortable, and cannot be worn for 
more than about an hour at a time. In 
this respect, if in no other, the film actor 
has the advantage over his brother of the 
theatre, for, if needs be, the producer and 
camera men will wait whilst the actors take 
a rest, whereas an audience in the theatre 
would soon become impatient if they were 
expected to give the performers a long 
interval every time their disguises began to 
tire them ! 

Another make-up from 44 A Scandal in 
Bohemia" is that of the actor with the 
pointed beard. Although the disguise is 
not quite so complicated, Mr. Norwood 
experienced considerable difficulty in con¬ 
cealing the join between the beard and the 
face. Eventually he succeeded in over¬ 
coming the obstacle, but no amount of 
coaxing will persuade him to reveal the 
secret; of the beard which, besides being 
convincing, may be affixed and removed in 
an instant. 

The disguise of the Colonel in 44 The 
Empty House" appears, at first sight, a 
little obvious and 44 theatrical," and lest it 
should be thought that in this instance the 
actor has failed to obtain an entirely con¬ 
vincing effect, it may be as well to explain 
that, for the purposes of the story, the 
disguise is intended to be penetrable, for 
Sherlock Holmes enters the house t cf a 
suspect in this make-up in the hope that the 
latter will recognize him and thus be decoyed 
into following him home. 

Bearing these facts in mind, one cannot 
but admire the skilful manner in which Mr. 
Norwood has evolved a disguise which, 
without being too painfully obvious, is just 
sufficient to arouse our suspicion. 

The Sherlock Holmes picture plays, though 
necessarily reconstructed for film purposes, 
are worthy of the original short stories 
both in production and photography, and if 
immortality were comparative one would 
almost feel inclined to say that Sherlock 
Holmes has been rendered even more 
44 immortal " by the acting and make-up of 
Eille Norwood. 
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T HE house was just 
like many houses 
which Gregson knew 
in Barcastle, but 
everything was on a bigger scale. 

It was a sort of villa de luxe . It 
was detached, as the villas of Gregson's 
customers in Barcastle were detached. 
But it stood much more severely alone 
than any Barcastle villa, although it stood 
in a road. 

Its gardens were positively spacious. It 
was like a country house, and every other 
house in the road was like a country house 
also. But, of course, in a London suburb 
the open country all around was wanting. 
Still, the road aimed at being a road of 
country houses for City gentlemen, and 
succeeded very well. 

Round the gardens and separating the 
houses there were trees and evergreens. 
Some of the trees were pine trees, and all 
the evergreens were fully grown, so that 
every house was very isolated from its 
neighbours. The particular house which 
Gregson was observing was peculiarly well 
surrounded by trees. Gregson noted this 
with pleasure. He was going to commit a 
murder. The more secluded the house the 
better for him. 

Really the road was very quiet in its 
high-class respectability. 

Gregson walked out into the middle of 
the road and looked up and down it. But 
he did not see a single human being. He 
had already wasted quite half an hour 
walking up and down the road, and he had 
not seen anybody in the road except himself. 


There was not even a policeman. Nothing 
could have been better. Gregson told him¬ 
self he was in luck. But he still hesitated. 
He was quite an amateur at his job. Most 
murderers are. But some of them more so 
than others. Gregson was really an amateur 
at crime. The crime he contemplated was 
his first crime. But, after all, a murder is a 
comparatively simple crime, if one has just 
got the strength and the courage to strike 
the blow. That, at any rate, is what Gregson 
told himself. And Gregson was physically 
a strong man. If somewhat clumsily built, 
he was at any rate built on a large scale. 
He stood six feet high, and much rowing on 
the river at Barcastle had made his arms 
strong. And, after all, his determination to 
kill his man was also strong. He had only 
thought so far of his physical abi ity to do 
that which he had set out to do, and of the 
absolute righteousness of what he was doing. 
He was a man who believed in righteousness. 

So Gregson shrugged his shoulders, opened 
the side gate to the house quietly, and 
vanished into the shrubbery at the side of 
the house. 

It was a perfect evening in midsummer. 
A perfectly still, breathless evening, fragrant 
with the scents of flowers. Close to the 
shrubbery in which Gregson presently was 
crouching there was a herbaceous border. 
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A few industrious bees were still gathering 
honey even though the light had begun to 
fade, Gregson from his hiding-place cuuld 
see not only the herbaceous border, but also 
a well-kept lawn* And beyond it he saw a 
pergola which was 
a mass of pink and 
crimson rambler 
roses. It was all 
very beautiful and 
well kept. Close- 
cropped grass, 
weed less paths, a 
profusion of flowers 
—the garden of a 
wealthy man, full 
of the peace of the 
last hour of a 
summer evening. 

Then suddenly 
Gregson started, 
and his hand 
gripped the handle 
of the weapon in his 
pocket* For there, 
in the distance, sib 
ting in a wicker 
chair in the per¬ 
gola, was the man 
whom he had come 
to murder. He was 
in evening dress, a 
gentlemanly - look¬ 
ing man, enjoying 
the summer even¬ 
ing's peace and an 
excellent cigar, 

Gregson looked 
at his quarry in¬ 
tently. He had 
hunted him down 
carefully, and Greg¬ 
son, who had never 
hated anybody in 
his life before, was 
full of his strong, 
virile hatred of the 
s m u g a nd we 11- 
groomed mone y- 
lender who sat 
there amongst his 
roses. 


definitely stated that he intended to crush 
G region's life and his wife's life* But not 
only Iils life and his wife's life, but the lives 
of Gregson's children, who, with the ruin of 
their father, would have their education 


That man held in 
his hands the power 
t u des tr o y G re gson p s 
life, to shut up Greg- 

son f s shop, to break the life of Gregson's 
wife, and to reduce herein reducing Gregson, 
to the misery of bankruptcy and grinding 
poverty* And Gregson was a mild-mannered 
and respectable man who dearly loved his 
wife. The man in the pergola was a pitiless 
brute of a man who crushed lives in order 
that he might live in luxury, a man who had 


Suddenly Gregson started, and his hand gripped the weapon 

had 


come 


cut short, Gregson had a son at the Bar- 
castle Grammar School and a daughter at 
the Barcastle High School for Girls. They 
were good children who tried to be good as 
Gregson and his wife had always tried to be 
good, and who worked well at school and 
were getting on well* 

So, at any rate, there were four lives—* 
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Gregson's, his wife's, and his two children's— 
which were going to be crushed in order that 
that smug moneylender might get his money* 
How Gregson hated him as he watched him 
sitting there enjoying his cigar ! 


in his pocket 
to murder/* 


For there* in the distance, was the man whom he 


It was a sad story, the story of Josiah 
Gregson—a hard-working, industrious, but 
under-intelligeht and over-kind-hearted little 
grocer in Barcastle, who had got into money 
difficulties and had gone to Mr. Geoffrey 
Gordon, who had an address in a quiet street 
near Piccadilly and lent money to those who 
were foolish enough to borrow from him* 

Vol. Uil 8„ 


Well, Gregson was going to be equal with 
him ! Gregson, who had never hated in his 
life, when he did hate, could hate! His 
mind was made up. He was going to save 
his wife and children. He was going to 

revenge his own 
wrongs ! He might 
as well be a mur¬ 
derer as a bank¬ 
rupt ! He w T as going 
to settle it once and 
for all that night ! 
He might be a worm, 
but he was a worm 
which would turn ! 
Doubtless he was 
only one of many. 
He was going to act 
for himself and for 
others* He would 
be square that night 
with Mr, Geoffrey 
Gordon, whose real 
name, no doubt, was 
not Gordon at all, 
but Isaacs, or 
Samuels, or Levy ! 

Gregson waited. 
He felt he had to 
wait, He could not 
go down to the per¬ 
gola, where he would 
be seen by anyone 
looking from the 
windows of the 
house. He had to 
wait. And presently 
his patience w'as 
rewarded, for Mr. 
Geoffrey Gordon got 
up from his chair, 
threw away the 
stump of his cigar, 
and walked slowly 
across the lawn to 
the house. He was 
walking almost 
s t r ad g h t towards 
Gregson. He looked 
^quite an old man. 
His shoulders were 
bent, his hair was 
grey, and Ids step 
was slow- and steady. 
He walked straight 
up to the house and into the room in a 
corner of the house quite close to where 
Gregson was. It had French windows, 
which were open to the lawn f and Gregson's 
heart beat fast when he realized how T easy 
his task was, for ho stepped out from the 
shrubbery and followed his quarry into the 
room* It w^as only a matter of a dozen 
Original from 
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steps or so, and there he was—in a quiet 
little room, furnished as a sort of small 
library and smoking-room, carpeted with a 
deep pile carpet, and papered and curtained 
with wallpaper and curtains of a restful shade 
of green. 

" Good evening, Mr. Gordon," said Greg- 
son, as he entered the room. 

Gordon, the moneylender, had crossed the 
room and had put hiis hand on a book on a 
small table at the side of a deep and soft- 
cushioned easy-chair, and was either going 
to sit down in the chair or take the book 
up to bed with him, when he heard Gregson's • 
salutation. He did not start, although he 
was taken by surprise. He turned round 
and smiled. 

" You have the advantage of me,” he said. 

“ I don't know who you are." 

" Oh, yes, you do ! " cried Gregson. " My 
name is Josiah Gregson. I am a grocer, and 
I live in Barcastle. Five or six years ago I 
began borrowing money from you. Now 
the time has come when I have got to pay. 

I can't pay, and you know it! You have 
decided to ruin me, and I am here—to talk 
to you ! " 

".Sit down, Mr. Gregson," said Gordon, 
quietly. 

Gregson sat down on the edge of a chair. 
He was afraid to sit down properly in the 
chair because it was deep and well-cushioned. 
He sat on the edge, and he rested his strong 
rough hands on his knees. 

" What is it you want to say to me ? " 
asked Gordon. 

" All I have to say to you," Gregson 
replied, " is that I can't pay and that I 
won't pay ! Much more than half the money 
I owe you is interest—exorbitant interest 
which has mounted up to a sum I can't pay 
and never can hope to pay." 

" Then all I can do," said Gordon, very 
quietly, “ is to enforce payment in the usual 
way. I remember your case now, quite 
well, Mr. Gregson. I haven’t got the 
slightest intention of foregoing my claim 
upon you. I never forego any claim." 

" You—never—forego—any—claim," re¬ 
peated Gregson. " It is my intention to 
force you to forego one claim ! " 

And, very slowly, never taking his eyes off 
the face of the man he intended to murder, 
he got up and stood between his victim and 
the door. 

Gordon never moved. He just smiled. 

" It is not the first time," he said, " that 
my life has been threatened." 

" It will be the last time," said Gregson. 
" Your life is now going to be taken away 
from you. You callous brute ! You think 
nothing of breaking me and of ruining my 
home ! You are going to disgrace me and 
break my wife's heart, and destroy my two 


children's education ! I have come here 
to-night to destroy you ! If I escape, well 
and good. If I don't, also well and good. 
At any rate, I shall have saved others from 
getting into the power of a blood-sucking 
Jew by sending that blood-sucking Jew to 
his account before he has time to get any 
more victims into his net! " 

- " Very well," said Gordon, calmly. " Do 
what you have come to do, and do it as 
quickly and as quietly as you can. There is 
no particular necessity to disturb the house, 
and if you are quick and skilful you will 
have a very good chance of getting away 
undetected. I don't intend to offer the 
slightest resistance. All I ask, Mr. Gregson, 
is that you cut out all the cant about your 
misery and my usury, and just strike your 
blow clean and hard ! " 

G REGSON stood motionless. Already 
all his muscles were taut, ready to act. 
Already his mind was made up. The 
venom of his hatred could not be stronger 
than it was. Yet he stood motionless, and 
his victim sat motionless also, in his chair, 
looking up into the face of his executioner. 

" Come, Gregson ! " said Mr. Geoffrey 
Gordon. " Do what you came to do, and 
do it quickly ! I have always despised men 
like you, Gregson. Don't prove me right by 
showing yourself a miserable, hesitating 
coward ! " 

Gregson took out of his pocket the 
revolver which he had bought that morning 
at a shop in Holbom. It was loaded and 
ready. 

" Oh ! " observed Mr. Geoffrey Gordon. 
" Shooting is your method ! It has only* 
one disadvantage—the report of the weapon 
attracts attention. This is particularly true 
on a still summer's evening like this evening. 
The sound of your shot will be heard all over 
this house and garden, and probably also by 
several neighbours. Still, the choice is yours 
—not mine. May I, in this last moment of 
my life, offer you a word of advice ? It will 
probably save your own life, and that 
perhaps will be some consolation to your 
wife and children, in whose interests, I 
understand, you are now acting." 

" It is dangerous to talk to me like that ! " 
muttered Gregson, thickly. 

But he was now trembling, for he was face^ 
to face with something which he could not 
understand. 

" Stiffen yourself, my good man ! " said 
Gordon, sharply. “ You will never get 
through with it if you don't ! " 

“ There has been enough talking, you 
Jew! " answered Gregson, and his finger 
lingered on the trigger. 

" All I can say is that there has not been 
enough talking," said Gordon, “ From your 
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point of view, there is the advice that I can 
give you as yet unspoken/' 

14 Speak it, then ! " cried Gregson. 

41 Very well. Put the muzzle of your 
weapon right here, close against my heart, 
so that there may be no doubt about your 
aim. Probably you are a poor shot, and 
shooting with a revolver at a distance, even 
though the distance is small, is not always 
accurate in the hand of an incompetent 
person. Moreover, if the weapon is dis¬ 
charged right up against the shirt-front of 
this evening shirt there will be a mark which 
will show that I was shot at close quarters. 
If you do as I have told you, all you will 
have to do is to put the weapon into my hand 
after you have shot me, and you will have 
several minutes to escape unnoticed,by the 
wray you came. When my body is found, it 
will be quite obvious that I have shot my¬ 
self ! In this way you will be able to con¬ 
tinue your incompetent life, after I have 
solved the mystery of human existence." 

Gregson was visibly and actually trembling 
now. It was as much as he could do to hold 
the revolver in his hand. And for a full 
minute there was unbroken silence in that 
little room looking out on the peaceful, well- 
kept garden, now shrouded in the first dusk 
of the summer night. 


A T last Gregson found his voice. 

44 Won't you let me off my debt ? " 
he asked. 44 That would be the sim¬ 
pler way." 

44 No," said Mr. Geoffrey Gordon. 44 You 
owe me the money, and you must pay it. 
It is all the same to me whether you kill me 
or not. It may surprise you, but as I was 
sitting in my pergola, smoking my cigar, 
just now, I w’as contemplating suicide. I 
saw a Harley Street specialist this afternoon; 
and in any case this is the last summer I shall 
ever see. A quick death would be welcome 
to me. "*¥ should be very grateful to you if 
you would save me the trouble of committing 
suicide." 


44 Wait a minute ! " exclaimed Gregson, 
a/rrd he went back to his chair and sat down 
again with his revolver still in his hand. 

44 There is no immediate hurry," said 
Gordon. 44 Though I should be glad if you 
spared me any unnecessary delay." 

44 Why should I spare you anything ? You 
have never spared any man or any woman. 
But I am rather puzzled. You are not the 
sort of man I expected to find you." 

44 That is-not surprising. You have called 
me a Jew. I am not a Jew. I am a York- 
shireman. It is quite true that my real 
name is not Gordon. It is Robinson. 
Geoffrey Gordon is only my professional 
name. In my private life I am Thomas 
Robinson." 


44 So you are a Yorkshireman," said 
Gregson. 44 That accounts for your pluck." 

44 I have taken a good many risks in my 
time, in the course of my profession," said 
Gordon, 44 but I am not taking any particular 
risk now. What I have told you, Mr. 
Gregson, is absolutely true. In no event 
can my life be prolonged for more than a 
few months. Your coming to-night is very 
opportune ; though, of course, you had no 
reason to know that it would be." 

44 But even then you have more pluck 
than I should have," said Gregson. 

44 That means very little, for you, Gregson, 
have no pluck at all. You would not be in 
the position you .are in mow if you had had 
any. You haven't even now r got the pluck 
to finish me off. It is rather interesting to 
me to find that this is so. I have long held a 
theory that here would be very few murders 
indeed if the victims didn't resist. I happen 
to be in a position that I don't want to 
resist you, and I find immediately that you 
can't carry out your purpose. But what 
can it matter to you what kind of man I 
am ? From your point of view I am siinplv 
a Jew moneylender. Why don't you finish 
me off ? You came here to do it. Why 
not do it ? " 

41 It isn't altogether easy," said Gregson, 
slowly, 44 to kill a dying man." ^ 

Gordon smiled. 

44 How sentimental you are, Gregson! 
I suppose it is part of your habitual feebleness 
and incompetence ! " 

4 M. am not so feeble and incompetent as 
you think ! " returned Gregson, spurred to 
retaliate. 

44 Prove it! " said Gordon, deliberately. 

44 You are a strange man, Mr. Gordon," 
Gregson said, looking round the room7 41 It 
looks as if you are a great reader." 

44 I am. Reading books has been my re¬ 
laxation for many years past. I have spent 
many hours in this room reading books." 

It looked as if this was quite true, for the 
room w^as well stocked with bookcases and 
bookshelves. ... • 

44 And you have a good garden here," 
Gregson continued. 44 I have myself always 
been fond of flowers." 

44 I think I may also remark that you are 
a strange man, Gregson ! At any rate, you 
are a strange murderer. You are as in¬ 
competent at your job as a murderer as you 
certainly have been at your job as a grocer." 

44 What shall I gain ? " asked Gregson, 
suddenly. 44 What shall I gain if I do kill 
you ? You are going to die in any case." 

44 You will gain the satisfaction I suppose 
you thought you would gain when you came 
here. You hate me. You would get the 
satisfaction of sat isfying your hatred. Come, 
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“ You are playing with me, Mr. Gordon,*' 
said Gregson, feebly. 

" I am not playing with you. I assure 
you that I am not playing with you. If 
you will carry out your intention, you shall 
carry away with you a discharge of your 
debt/* 

14 Do you mean that ? ** 

0 I usually mean what I say.*' 

At that moment there broke out of the 
silence of the summer evening, from some¬ 
where quite near, the notes of a grand piano, 
a fine instrument, being played with the 
touch of a fine musician. Gregson knew 
that it was a grand piano, and he knew also 
that the player was a musician of skill and 
understanding. 

" That is my daughter playing,** said Mr. 
Geoffrey Gordon. ' She often plays late at 
night, like this, from sheer love of her music. 
She is very fond of Chopin, and so am I. 
She is playing one of the Preludes.'* 

Gregson sat motionless. Then suddenly 
he jumped to.his feet. 

*' I can't! " he exclaimed. " I can't do 
it! It is not a night fit for a murder! 
This beautiful garden of yours, this—book- 
lined room, your daughter playing, and you— 
a dying man ! I can't do it! I may be a 
poor, muddling, incompetent sort of mail, 
but when it comes to committing a crime— 1 - 
I can't do it! I might have been able to do 
it if you had been what I thought you were. 
But now, I can't 1 " 

And he put his revolver in his pocket. 

Mr. Geoffrey Gordon got up from his chair. 
He smiled, and then sighed and sat down at 
a writing-table near the window and took 
a sheet of notepaper in his hand and his 


fountain-pen from his pocket. He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“ Wait a minute before you go, Gregson," 
he said, and then began writing. 

Gregson went and stood behind him and 
looked over his shoulder. 

" I don't see why you should give me a 
discharge from my debt," he said, presently. 

" Neither do I," replied Gordon. " But 
I am doing it. It is difficult to understand 
why we do things sometimes, but still we do 
them. It is difficult also to understand why 
we don't do things sometimes, eh, Gregson ?" 

Gregson said nothing. He simply stood 
there waiting. And presently Mr. Geoffrey 
Gordon turned round in his chair and handed 
up to him the discharge of his debt which he 
had written. 

" We have had an interesting little talk 
to-night, Gregson," he said. " Take this 
away with you as a memento of the occasion. 
Don't try and say anything. It is difficult 
to say, perhaps; what you may be thinking.- 
I am quita wealthy man, and I can afford 
to do what I like with my money. And if 
either of your children are fond of books, 
and if you wish to remember me at all kindly 
during the next few months,, which will 
be the-last ~ months of my life, you might 
encourage them to read and to love .'books. 

. . . . You had better go now, Gregson, and 
go quickly. My daughter, when she' has 
finished playing, usually comes to sav good 
night to me in this room. She generally 
finds me reading here at this hour of the; 
night. Good night, Gregson." 

He got up and held out his hand. Gregson - 
shook it in silence and walked out through 1 
the open French window. ' 


SOLUTION OF LAST MONTHS “ EXERCISE IN ANAGRAMS/' 


10, The Esplanade, 

Folkestone. 

Dear Christopher, 

You will be glad to hear that I am now well 
enough to perambulate almost daily in exploitation of 
my excavated garden. I shall have some fine gera¬ 
niums doing well in my conservatory, while heliotrope 
and carnations in the fl o w er p o ts are thriving and 
numerous. There is also good promise of dahlias later 
on. 

Towards the gloaming of a recent afternoon I was 
scanning the ground for a lost object, with efforts which 
were fairly regular and persistent Happening to look 
up, I saw a varlet of untutored mind behind the jparapet 
adjoining a heap of potatoes which stands there. From 
these, or from the implements of the garden, he picked 
up a missile, and without warning hit the stomachic 
part of my corporeal frame, using (so to speak) a kind 
of argument not easily rebutted. I was astounded for 
the moment; then I rebuked him with no little asperity, 
but he bolted without any apology. For myself I was 
glad to be spared anything in the way of a fracture. 

A week ago I was in a draughty place in the cathe¬ 
dral. As a result I have been much out of sorts and 


indisposed since. To add to my discomfort, I have 
run out of the right sort of provender for the stove in my 
study, and have been compelled to Use anthracite of an 
inferior kind. 

I am by nature an absolute optimist and my tempera¬ 
ment nearly always buoyant, but after eventualities 
like these my mind has been in an extremely harassed 
condition. < . 

I have a communication for you of considerable, 
importance. The gossips have lately been saying that -, 
Efob Percival and my niece, Susan BuchaiMUi, have, 
been given to flirtations too often and ostentatiously. 
As a matter of fact, their betrothal is at least a month. 
old. I wonder what the old dowager lady living in 
Albemarle Street has to say. Neither of them can 
ignore an old relative without being disloyal. I have 
already been consulted about the trousseau. My 
masculine opinion, forsooth ! 

I am sending you a package, of spinach and arti¬ 
chokes, both of which I hope you will find acceptable. 

With an assurance of my friendship and affection, 

I am always, 

Your 2 ffeotionate godfather, 

UNIVERSITY OF Micf ^" 1 * miaga ' 





THE INFERNAL MACHINE 



ILLUSTRATED BY 3.SEYMOUR L.UGA.3 



T ti that busy quarter of an hour ere the 
great liner cast off from the landing- 
stage, but few of the preoccupied 
passengers noticed the handcuffed man 
hurried by two detectives up the third- 
class gangway into the ship. Those that 
did shrank back uncomfortably. He 
stumbled up like a man on the way to 
execution, pale, haggard, withdrawn into 
himself, faculties numbed by the imminence 
of liis fate- His eyes stared without seeing. 
The two detectives hustled him below, 
into the depths of the ship, along electric-lit 
corridors where the light of day never came. 
A steward preceded them as guide, indicated 
at last a cabin on the lowest herth-deck. 
The door was opened and he was thrust 
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into the tiny apartment, dimly lit by a port¬ 
hole close under the roof, the river-water 
lapping green along its glass. The prisoner 
stood stock-still where he was pushed, bereft 
apparently of voluntary motion with the 
limbs that shook helplessly as in an ague. 
His mean little face was immobilized almost 
to imbecility. One of the detectives stood 
over him, looked into his vacant eyes. 

Now, no nonsense, Jake—or we’ll have 
to keep you tied up all the way,” he said, 
impersonally. With that he unlocked the 
handcuffs. The prisoner’s arms, freed, fell 
limply pendent. The detective turned and 
went out of the cabin. 

The prisoner watched his exit with lack¬ 
lustre eyes that stared in a vague and in¬ 
creasing horror as the sound of the key 
turning in the lock penetrated slowly to his 
consciousness. Suddenly, as though full per¬ 
ception released a spring in him, he leaped at 
the door. 

“ Let me out! Let me out! Let me out, 

I say ! " he screamed at the top of his voice, 
hammering violently at the door. 44 Police ! 
Police ! Police ! 'Ere ! 'Ere ! ' Ere ! Come 
back ! Come back ! ” His cry rang out on 
a piercing note of almost maniac terror, of 
extreme urgency of appeal. 14 I've got some¬ 
thing to tell yer ! I've got something to tell 
ver ! Don't let 'ey start ! Don't let 'er start! 
6h, Gawd, don't let 'er start! 'Ere ! 'Ere ! 
Come back ! Police ! Come back ! ” He 
exhausted himself with a whirlwind of blows, 
hands and feet battering upon the closed 
door, with a flood of agonized appeals 
mingled with blood-curdling curses, that 
dropped suddenly to whimpering humility 
and broke out again in a renewed fury of 
vehemence. 

None answered him. The door remained 
closed. As he recoiled from it, gasping in 
despair and terror, he heard the shriek of 
the liner's siren in its last warning, the clank 
and" rumble of cables paid out, the first throb 
of her engines awaking to life. A swirl of 
water in motion darkened the glass disc of 
the port. 

He sank down to a seat upon his bunk, 
breathing heavily as from weak and over¬ 
strained lungs, his pinched face a ghastly 
grey. His eyes fixed themselves, fascinated, 
upon that porthole which the disturbed 
water obscured from instant to instant. 
They had cast off, were moving out upon 
their voyage across the ocean. 

T HE reaction from his intense effort left 
him gripped in a paralyzing certitude 
of isolation, of abandonment, of utter 
impotence. Penned here in this narrow steel 
cell far below decks, like a prisoner in an 
oubliette to be forgotten, cries and noise were 
alike useless ; if heard, were only to be con¬ 


temptuously ignored. Numbed to the core of 
him, he ceased to make a sound, sat vaguely 
staring before him into flitting mental pic¬ 
tures where his conscious intelligence inter¬ 
vened only by fits arid starts. 

He saw himself in the dilapidated parlour 
behind the boarded-up saloon in the squalid 
street beyond the dock-gates ; saw once more 
the white, pinched face of the deformed little 
German-Jew chemist light up with evil 
triumph as he hoisted the heavy suit-case on 
to the table around which the 44 comrades '' 
craned forward with eager interest. He saw 
him open it and, in a breathless silence, 
draw forth—a chunk of coal ! The little Jew 
held it up for the appreciation of his com¬ 
panions. 

44 Dere you are, comrades ! ” He heard 
again the throaty, malicious chuckle of the 
inventor’s voice. 44 Cast in steel—I enamelled 
it mineself—and you can do vat you like 
vid it.” He giggled like one diabolically 
insane. 44 You can drop it—you can hit it— 
you can do anyding you like vid it— except 
burn it! " 

O'Donnell, the big Irishman, had taken it 
from him like a loving-cup, and had gazed 
down upon it with almost affectionate 
admiration. 

44 And if it should by accident be shovelled 
into a liner's furnaces, comrade ? ” he had 
asked, grimly facetious, in his pleasant Irish 
tones, his phraseology emphasizing, as was 
his wont, the fact that he was a man of 
education. 

44 It vill blow de belly out of her ! ” the 
little chemist had answered, with a sudden 
violent ferocity. 44 Dose explosives—dey vill 
blow de belly out of de biggest ship dat efer 
sailed ! ” 

O'Donnell had smiled amiably and, still 
holding aloft the chunk of pseudo-coal like 
a loving-cup, had looked around upon the 
clustered, gaunt faces of the 44 comrades ” as 
though in selection of one to whom to give it. 

44 Comrades ! ” he had exclaimed, his soft 
voice never more mellifluous, 44 we are going 
to strike a real blow this time—one the blood¬ 
suckers will feel and remember ! They shall 
know that the solidarity of labour is no vain 
boast! ” 

Neither in Jake Bravinsky's reverie of 
reminiscence, nor at the moment upon those 
eager faces craned towards the thing the big 
Irishman held, was there any perception of 
unintended irony. A longshoreman’s strike 
was in progress, and the white-collared 
brigade recruited from the desks of the ship¬ 
ping company's skyscraper had sworn to 
turn the Gargantuan round and get her to 
sea again, with mails, passengers, bunker- 
coal, and some at least of her cargo. They 
were going to make good, it seemed, thanks 
not a ljt^e to tije ( s^fong ce jof police who 
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protected them from the none too benevolent 
solicitude of the awkwardly-idle workers who 
massed sullenly beyond the locked dock- 
gates. But not one of that grim little group 
in the dilapidated parlour was either a striker 
or a worker. 

Neither Chlodzky the Pole, Lipoff the 
Russian, nor he, Jake Bravinsky, the weedy, 
degenerate product of two generations in 
East-end London, had ever done a day's 
work in their lives except under the stem 
pressure of necessity or the law. He, Jake 
Bravinsky, urgently needing distance between 
himself and the English police, had certainly 
assisted to fire the stokehold of a freighter 
all the way from Liverpool to New York— 
and when they arrived the chief engineer had 
met him half-way and fired him. That was 
his only recent occasion of labour, and none 
of the others could boast of activities less 
remote. Yet they were not conscious hypo¬ 
crites, these men. Viewing themselves in 
the distorted mirrors of their souls, they were 
rather martyrs, they who preached, with 
fierce energies sustained on a meagre pittance 
from mysterious sources, the Cause, the Red 
Revolution that should, in theory at least, 
glut the poverty-stricken with the wealth of 
their oppressors. 

Red Revolutionary also was Rosa Bauer- 
mann, the most fanatic, the least self-seeking 
of them all. He, Jake Bravinsky, could never 
look upon her without a little secret awe— 
and yet her ugly great gash of a red mouth, 
her blazing dark eyes, her bobbed black hair, 
fascinated him, stirred him to the depths. 

" Whose shall be the honour ? ” Comrade 
O'Donnell had pursued, looking round upon 
the group, his pleasant, well-bred voice in 
ironic incongruity with his more than shabby 
appearance and the terrible implication of 
his query. “ What comrade’s hand shall 
deal the blow ? ” 

And Rosa Bauermann had turned her head 
towards him, Jake Bravinsky, had looked 
upon him—had looked right into him so 
that he shuddered—with those great dark 
eyes that flashed enigmas. And Jake Bravin¬ 
sky's little human soul was suddenly molten 
as though with volcanic fires—he ha<3 caught 
his breath with the strangeness of it, could 
not, for an agonized moment where Rosa 
Bauermann seemed like a brooding divinity 
that filled the room ready to bestow itself 
upon high daring, cry out his acceptance. 

His own voice had sounded strange to him 
when he uttered it. " Give it 'ere, comrade ! 

I’ll do the job! 'Aven't I done-? " and 

he had boasted vaingloriously of fire-raising 
and sabotage. He ventured a glance towards 
Comrade Rosa, found her still smiling in fierce 
appreciation, and boasted again. And Com¬ 
rade O'Donnell had handed him the lump of 
pseudo-coal. 


And then the next picture—the funnels 
and upper works of the Gargantuan lividly 
illumined in the glare of the purplish-white 
arc-lamps that painted her on the night as 
the volunteer gangs worked feverishly at 
her, shift relieving shift. The long line of 
warehouses in the deep contrasting shadow 
from that blaze blackened out the bottom 
of the picture—a blackness to which he crept 
and dodged, avoiding scrutiny, a heavy object 
close-hugged to his breast. 

On the quayside, criss-crossed by railroad 
tracks, locomotives puffed and shrieked as 
they butted their trains of clanking freight- 
cars, vehicle by vehicle, to the tips. Car 
after car, quoined on the platform of the 
cages, rose its twenty feet upon the elevator, 
heeled suddenly, and discharged its black 
contents, with a clattering, clanging roar, 
down the iron shoot into the bunkers of the 
ship. Train beyond train, of coal and mer¬ 
chandise, stood ranged upon the sidings, 
awaiting its turn for sling or cataract. 


T OWARDS one of those trains, the nearest, 
he crept stealthily from shadow to 
shadow, weak-kneed fear and dia¬ 
bolical malice at conflict within him. He 
cursed, automatically, under his breath, in 
an escape of nervous tension, as he ap¬ 
proached it. It stood engineless, unguarded, 
but to his disgust not one car of it was in 
the shadow. 

For a moment he had hesitated, his burden 
heavy in his arms, in a temptation of 
relinquishment. Then the image of Rosa 
Bauermann, her smile of enigma turning 
upon him, had come up before him—and the 
fierce little chemist's exultant phrase, “ Blow 
de belly out of her ! " had echoed in strange 
depths of him, an invocation that called up 
a flood of his bitter primitive hatred for 
these phenomena of a civilization from which 
he was excluded, and which he himself was 
impotent to create. The Sioux prowling 
around the stockade, the barbarian bursting 
in upon the monuments of Ancient Rome, 
ground their teeth ev^n as he, in just such a 
blind jealous rage of destruction. 

During long minutes he had crouched in 
the shadow r: 'fqr his spring, awaiting oppor¬ 
tunity. Then, in a temporary complete 
desertion of that stretch of quay, he leaped 
forward to the nearest truck, the last in the 
train. 

In the full illumination, the white car- 
number, the black on white of the large 
label— # '34,518—Bunker-Coal—SS. Gargan¬ 
tuan "—were vividly distinct before his 
vision, on a level with his eyes. He judged 
his distance, and hurled the thing he carried. 
The lump of pseudo-coal fell upon the 
heaped-up coal of the truck, indistinguishable 
from anv other lump. 
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" Blow de belly out of her ! ”—the fiercely 
vindictive phrase of the little German-Jew 
cripple had rung in his ears as he turned and 
fled into the night. 

Then the great moment of relief when, a 
seemingly endless period of waiting in the 
shadows by the dock-gates suddenly termi¬ 
nated, he had mingled with the crowd of a 
shift coming off work and under the protec¬ 
tion of a posse of policemen had passed into 
the street where the sullen crowd of strikers 
congregated. His job was done—even now 
perhaps that artfully dissimulated canister 
of steel was sliding into the depths of the 
great liner like a germ of death unperceived 
but inevitable. Now to announce it to the 
comrades ! . 

The picture of Rosa Bauermann, with 
her shock of black hair over her disturbing 
eyes, her great red gash of a mouth parted 
in a smile that was no longer enigmatic, 
haunted him as he dodged out of the crowd 
of " scabs ” and sped, at a run, down the 
squalid streets to that little boarded-up 
saloon. His heart thumped heavily and 
unsteadily in his breast as he gave the 
arranged sequence of knocks upon its 
muddied door. He waited. It opened not. 
He knocked again, and again waited. Still 
it remained shuf, no sound or hint of life 
behind it. A quavering anxiety came up in 
him^-^urely they would have waited for his 
return ?—Rosa, at least ? What had hap¬ 
pened ? He knocked more loudly, yet now. 
sure in advance that there would be no 
response. The house echoed under his knock 
like a place deserted. 

Then a policeman came round the corner, 
approached him with the measured, un¬ 
hurried step of a patrol upon his normal 
beat. Jake waited not for that scrutiny he 
never dared confront. Whelmed in a dis¬ 
appointment that chilled his body, he had 
slunk away, a bitter curse upon his lips. 

He was filled with % a sombre anger against 
his confederates as he shuffled off to the 
miserable garret which was his home. They 
had better not play any tricks on him—or, 
sure as fate, he’d peach ! He’d show ’em 
whether he, Jake Bravinsky, was a man to 
be trifled with ! He had a little vision of 
the group of them< Rosa included, standing 
in the dock, himself as State’s evidence 
scorning their impotent rage. A variant of 
ttys picture was the last clear thought in his 
mindas he drew his ragged, dirty blanket over 
him and sank into a sleep that was the pro¬ 
found reaction after the strains of the day. 

H E had awakened with the touch of a 
hand upon his shoulder. His blind 
start from the bed was the instinctive 
movement of an animal habitually under 
menace and now trapped. He looked up, 


in a pang of terror, into the face bent 
over him, the heavy, impassive coun¬ 
tenance of a policeman. As he glanced 
around him, in the chill grey light of 
early morning, he saw that his garret 
was abnormally peopled—another police¬ 
man behind the one who had awakened him, 
and, near the door, two men in plain 
clothes whom he instinctively recognized as 
from Scotland Yard. 

“ Come quietly, Jake/’ had said the voice 
from that moustachioed face up to which he 
stared. ” We’ve got you.” 

The tightening of the grip upon his 
shoulder bore in upon him the hopelessness 
of escape. He let himself relax, resigned 
himself. 

" What’s it for ? ” he had asked, sullenly. 
He remembered now, vividly, the sudden 
panic fear he had all but betrayed. Was it 
for his last night’s job ? The thought drove 
the blood from his heart—a life sentence 
loomed startlingly inevitable, life or little 
less. He had not dared to raise his eyes. 

It was one of the plain-clothes men who 
had answered. 

” I have a warrant for your arrest, Jake 
Bravinsky, on a charge of arson in Glasgow 
last May. I give you the usual warning.” 

Glasgow last May I He had almost 
shrieked mocking laughter in the revulsion 
of his relief. 

A few hours later, shrunken between the 
two large policemen, he had shuffled into the 
dock of a district police-court just com¬ 
mencing its business of the morning. The 
magistrate, who had glanced up at him 
with contemptuous indifference, could not 
suspect the exultant, savage triumph which 
filled that distorted little soul behind the 
pinched and pallid face. He had done 
'em ! They hadn’t found out! No matter 
what they did to him, he had got his 
revenge! He'd show 'em! He gloated over 
the thought of that car-load of bunker-coal 
pouring into the bowels of the Gargan¬ 
tuan , visualized, with an unholy glee the 
more satisfying in that it was perforce secret, 
the great liner throbbing on her course, her 
thousands of unconscious passengers at ease 
on her multitudinous decks, serenely superior 
to the ordinary perils of the sea, until that 
inevitable moment when an unsuspecting 
stoker—he loathed stokers and stokeholds 
with a fierce and personal hatred—hurled the 
shovelful of coal on to her furnace fires. 

Absorbed in this vision, he had scarcely 
heard the charge as it was r^td over to him. 
It concerned something very remote from 
him—he had almost forgotten that warehouse 
in Glasgow—the real, vital thing for which 
he was responsible was hidden from these 
blind fools. He? exulted childishly. And 
they'd k^pu ff-pffr Opjrcft| he was certain 
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He stood paralyzed in an awful terror, yet impelled, almost beyond restraint, to 

shriek a protest." 
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of immunity in his war against an un¬ 
sympathetic world, for once he’d done ’em ! 
He felt savagely contemptuous of the stolid 
policeman who gave evidence of arrest. 

Then one of the plain-clothes men stood up 
in the court, addressed himself to the magis¬ 
trate. What was he saying ? 

. . . we should be obliged if you would 

make an order without adjournment of this 
case. We hold a warrant for the extradition 
of the accused.” He passed it up to the 
magistrate. " His presence in England is 
urgently required for trial with his con¬ 
federates already arrested. We have re¬ 
tained a passage for him on the Gargantuan , 
which sails to-morrow morning.” 

The Gargantuan ! The name, a cymbal- 
clash of significance, awoke him with a shock 
at the heart to full realization of the detec¬ 
tive’s matter-of-fact request. The Gargan¬ 
tuan ! Upon the moment he stood paralyzed 
in an awful terror, sweat pearling upon him, 
his tongue dry in his mouth, yet impelled, 
almost beyond restraint, to shriek a protest. 
No ! No !—not the Gargantuan ! He jerked 
a wild, eye-dilated glance around him, as 
though in a dread of visible appearance of the 
supernatural. The irony which condemned 
him to his own destruction was nothing less 
than this to his primitive mind. He gasped 
for his only sound. 

S ITTING alone down there in that bare 
cabin in the depths of the ship, his hands 
worked convulsively in repetition of his 
tense clutch upon the balustrade of the dock 
as he lived through the scene again—saw 
once more the magistrate nod his calm 
acquiescence. 

Shriek out a warning ? Would they 
believe him ? He knew -.only too well that 
they would not. He had no proof—only 
his word, the word of a man obviously eager 
to postpone the processes of the law. Would 
the shipping company hold up the great 
liner, throw perhaps a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of coal into the sea in despair 
of identifying the fatal lump, upon his mere 
assertion ? He knew that they would not. 
The most they w r ould do would be sceptically 
to warn the firemen of the ship to keep a 
sharp look-out for any suspicious block of 
coal—and he could well appraise, none 
better, the futility of such casual inspection. 
And even if they listened—even if, im¬ 
probably, he dodged the voyage of the 
Gargantuan —he would be assuredly shot or 
stabbed later on for his betrayal. He knew 
the “ comrades.” Either way he was in a 
trap. 

And now here he was—he came back to 
himself after this half-dreaming recapitula¬ 
tion of the episodes leading up to his present 
situation—shut up in the depths of the great 


liner throbbing her way, with a powerful, 
steady whirring of her turbine engines, into 
the immensity of the ocean. Down below— 
in those hellish stokeholds—the half-naked 
firemen were shovelling the coal into the 
white-hot glare of her furnaces, shovelling 
and again shovelling until at last one lump 
that left their shovels for its fiery bed—he 
jumped to his feet again in a shriek of terror, 
banged against the door with frenzied fists. 

He went mad, felt himself going more and 
more mad, flung himself at that locked door 
in a whirlwind of blind, wild energies that 
swept through him as from a source beyond 
him. Voice, feet, and fists clamoured for 
release from this trap as, like a caged wild 
animal overmastered by its instincts, he 
hurled himself again and again against that 
door which would not open. For all 
response, he might have been alone in a 
world destitute of man. His blows ceased 
suddenly, he sank down, his brain drugged in 
the stupefaction of an immense fatigue. 

He slept, while that gloomy little cell 
about him, deep down in the mighty organ¬ 
ism, quivered with the rush of the great liner 
as she hurried out to sea. 

How long Jake Bravinsky lay in blessed 
unconsciousness at the foot of that door he 
did not know'. He was awakened by its 
opening, by a sudden glare as the electric- 
light was switched on. One of the detectives 
stood over him, accompanying a steward 
who brought food. 

With dulled faculties that fumbled for 
definition of the vague terror he knew to be 
somew'here in the back of his mind—what 
was it ?—he rose stiffly to his feet, tottered 
to his bunk. Then, seated, he looked up at 
the detective and remembered. His teeth 
chattered in the shiver which came over him.^ 
His lips parted as if for sudden utterance, but 
he could only stare dumbly. What use was 
it ?—his brain began to work again—even if 
they turned round now the very next 
shovelful of co£tl v might—he balked at exact 
imagination of the cataclysm. 

His deep-lying, bitter hatred of the law 
and its representatives surged up in him 
suddenly, presented to him doubtless by his 
subconscious self for solace, blotting out all 
else. Anyway, they w r ere all in the same 
boat! They'd all go up, all drown, together 
—no warning, no chance to summon help by 
wireless ! He almost chuckled as he thought 
of that stolidly superior detective dead— 
dead and unsuspecting until the moment. 

They'd all go like that, the-! He 

grouped them, all of them, everybody that 
was not himself, in an ugly word for justifica¬ 
tion of his enmity. 

After a glance around the cabin, a test of 
the screwed-tight porthole, the detective 
motioned out the steward. 
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• M Not so much of that noise, now ! ” he 
said, standing over his prisoner. “ Or well 
tie you up and gag you for the rest of the 
trip^—you understand ? ” There was genuine 
menace in his tone. The weedy little wretch 
shrank back from him instinctively, the 
blood of two generations of gutter-thieves 
asserting itself in this close proximity to 
law personified. His bloodless lips quivered, 
but he made no sound. 

After one last nod of significance, the 
detective left him to his food, turned the key 
once more upon him. 

The first mouthful nearly choked him, 
but then, hunger awaking at the taste, he ate 
ravenously, was still unsatisfied when all was 
finished. 

He sat crouched upon the edge of his 
bunk; staring vacantly at the door, his mind 
fixed upon the continuance of that faintly- 
heard humming of the turbines, of that 
quivering vibration which pervaded the 
ship. The whirl of that machinery which 
drove them unflaggingly onward, which 
might at any moment cease, held him 
fascinated. At each moment he expected 
the all-shaking roar. His brain worked 
feverishly, as with an independent will, 
placing before him again and again pictures 
that he could not banish—the uprush of a 
sheet of flame, the headlong plunge beneath 
waves dotted with human heads of the great 
finer, decks ripped open and funnels awry— 
himself in the cabin clinging to the bunk as 
she sank sickeriingly in utter darkness. Again 
and again these pictures came before him, 
in a merciless repetition, curiously exterior to 
himself, as though he stared at a maddening 
reiteration of the self-same scenes upon the 
screen of a cinematograph—in his head the 
whirring, identical with the whirring of the 
turbines, of the machine that would not 
stop. 

At length he sank into an uneasy sleep, to 
be awakened from a nightmare where he 
was clutched by nameless things by the two 
detectives standing over him. 

“ Tithe for exercise, Jake,” said one of 
them, as the prisoner stared blankly into his 
face. 

He roused himself stupidly, grasping only 
two outstanding facts. He was still alive. 
That infernal whirring in his head had 
stopped. 

The three of them passed out of the cabin 
into the long corridor, tenanted only by 
cleaners and an occasional hurrying steward, 
climbed stairways and again stairways, and 
finally emerged into the damp early-morning 
chill of the open air. They passed aft to 
the steerage deck, where a few sailors were 
busy with hose and swabs. No other 
passengers had yet made their appearance. 

His terror woke alive again in the wretched 


prisoner as, between his captors, he walked 
up and down that deck at a pace which they 
dictated to him. In his sleep down below 
there, the menace to his existence, although 
ever at the back of his consciousness, had 
lost actuality—seemed unbelievable when 
he awoke. Up here, on the deck of the great 
ship, whose white superstructure lifted and 
sank against the greys of a stormy sky, her 
shrouds moaning in the cold wind, which 
smote him. like a douche, he was brought 
sharply back to contact with reality. It 
was real—terribly real—this ship solitary 
upon the vast ocean where great waves 
rolled with foaming whitenesses under the 
tom clouds of an incipient gale. Even her 
immensity dipped to their turbulence. 

T HE gale grew worse as the day wore on. 
Even Jake Bra vinsky, immured in his 
steel cell far below decks, could tell that 
its violence increased from hour to hour. The 
loose fittings of the cabin jangled and rang 
in the staggering impact of the ship into the 
great waves which smote her at brief and 
almost regular intervals. The streaming glass 
disc of the port rose disturbingly towards a 
zenith which flooded the confined space 
with a cold grey light, and fell back again 
through a long arc to souse itself in green 
waters and a temporary gloom. Though he 
could see nothing, the panic-gripped wretch 
crouched upon his bunk could imagine the 
totality of the scene. 

His hyperexcited mental activity began 
to find new channels for itself. He found 
himself speculating—unable to stop speculat¬ 
ing, a new form of torment reeled out by that 
ceaselessly whifring machine in his head— 
on the nature of^the explosion when it should 
occur. Would he hear it in this part of 
the ship ? He remembered, in newspaper 
accounts of torpedoings during the war, the 
statements of passengers in big liners who 
had heard nothing, fell? only a slight shock, 
when the ship's side w r as blown in. That 
diabolical little German-Jew's infernal 
machine would explode deep down in the 
very centre of the vessel—“ blow de belly 
out of her ” ; the forecast rang in his ears. 
What sound would come to him here ? A 
mighty roar, rending her vitals, flinging 

everyone prostrate, or-? 

What was that ? His heart stopped in 
recognition of a far-away, muffled shock. He 
listened, his senses strained to an intense 
acuteness. What was that dull shock, deep 
down in the ship ? His scream rang, strange 
and terrifying, in his ears, unconscious as he 
was that he had uttered it. He started from 
his bunk, clutched at the edge of it with 
claw-like, rigid fingers, sweat pearling upon 
his forehead, ls lie steadied himself upon the 
slopffffj %*> r fl|"att'flistpcl^w^i^J under him and 
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came not back. He listened, ears at strain 
for the slightest sound. There was a 
strange hush, an utter absence of the 
vibration so long continued. The engines 
had stopped ! 

At last! It was the explosion. He had 
no doubt of it. A breathless terror swept 
over him, denying utterance to the flood of 
wild blasphemy which rose in him like an 
inversion of agonized prayer. Mingled with 
it was a great relief. The whirring of that 
infernal machine in his head had stopped. 
He could think now, think with a rapid 
lucidity that amazed him. His mind, 
miraculously alert, took in all the implica¬ 
tions of his position, while yet he clung 
to the bunk, speechless and incapable of 
movement. 

Would anyone come to let him out ? 
There was a rapid scurry of feet along the 
corridor. It passed, ceased definitely. Then, 
in heart-stopping confirmation of his fear, 
the light in the corridor went out suddenly. 
He stood, clutching at his bunk, in an 
absolute darkness that enveloped him almost 
tangibly. He let go of the bunk in a dash 
for where he ki\ew the door to be, slipped, 
with a sharp stab of accentuated terror, upon 
a wet floor sloping permanently at an acute 
angle, despite its slow rise and its seemingly 
endless subsequent subsidence. He crawled 
upwards on it, knocked his head against the 
door, pulled himself upright with a grasp 
upon its handle. Then, in a sudden access, 
he found his voice. He shrieked—piercingly, 
shriek upon shriek that rang through an 
appalling silence—shrieked like a maniac 
forgotten in his cell. 

N ONE came to answer him. There was 
no sound in the corridor outside. The 
frenzied man huddled there in the 
darkness against the wall wet with water 
from the leaking port had no doubt of 
it. He knew. . That infernal chunk of coal 
had done its work only too well. Para¬ 
lyzed for any movement, his imagination 
worked feverishly, and yet, in that com¬ 
plete dark, could form no definite mental 
images. To his horror, tha,t terrifying 
machine in his head had started again— 
beyond his control. It was like being in a 
darkened movie-hall where the still whirring 
machine could only project flitting and 
fragmentary pictures from a torn film in the 
intervals of frequent M black-outs ” upon the 
screen. But still the machine went on 
maddeningly—the more maddening because 
somehow the machine was part of himself. 
The mental photograph of a sinking derelict 
he had once seen recurred over and over 
again in that patchy sequence—the hulk 
sagging in the seas which lapped over her, 
higher and imperceptibly higher—the decks 


awash, waves licking the canvas of her 
bridge—and then the silent, sudden engulf- 
ment, disappearance. 

Were they still afloat, upon the surface ? 
He dared not give himself the answer. 
Even though they had sunk beneath the 
wave-tops, he remembered—all scraps ^of 
apposite knowledge that he had ever picked 
up coming to him with a memory preter- 
naturally acute—that great ships like the 
Gargantuan , if their bulkheads were closed, 
did not drop like a stone to the bottom of 
the sea, but remained, swung as it were 
at an intermediate depth, in a slow and 
gradual subsidence as one compartment after 
another was burst into by the pressure of the 
water. 

Then, in that pitch blackness, the ship 
gave a heavy lurch, lifted once more as with 
difficulty, subsided in a long roll that threw 
him against the wall. The floor seemed to 
sink endlessly beneath him. He clawed 
himself partially upright and shrieked, with 
his last breath, curses—curses—curses—upon 
Rosa Bauermann, upon the " comrades/* 
upon that diabolical little German-Jew. 
Yes, she was going now—going finally. He 
shrieked once more in that awful, oppressive 
blackness, shrieked, his ears singing, that 
infernal machine in his head—behind the 
eyes that could not see—whirring madly to a 
climax, shrieked with his heart seeming to 
burst his breast, shrieked—there was a 
mighty crash somewhere. The last bulk¬ 
head ! He essayed one more shriek that 
was soundless, would not come beyond a 
gurgle, put his hands blindly to his face, 
felt them, with a feeble wonderment, wet 
with a warm fluid from his mouth, reeled 
dizzily upon that sloping floor. Ah ! at 
last, thank Gawd ! thank Gawd I—there were 
lights, lights!—flashes and stars of dancing 
light! He pitched, head foremost, into a 
gulf of blackness. 

A S dawn broke, the ss. Gargantuan , 
crippled by a couple of smashed pro¬ 
peller-shafts, and afflicted with a heavy 
list to port that caused her. captain to analy.- e 
expletively the ineptitude of an amateur 
stevedore gang at stowdng cargo, was picked 
up by a large freighter with a nose for salvage. 
Her passengers, W'ho had whiled away the 
anxious hours by singing hymns or playing 
poker, according to their various tastes, had 
all of them long ago forgotten the temporary 
inconvenience caused them by a ten minutes* 
breakdown of the electric-lighting dynamos 
at the critical moment. 

A few houi£ later the ship*s doctor wrote 
out, for the behoof of two exasperated 
detectives, a technically exact certificate 
of the death of Jake Bravinsky from 
natural causes. 4 * Bvrst blood-vessel,** he 
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interpreted laconically, as they scratched 
their heads over his text-book diagnosis. 

A BOUT the same time the American 
manager of the shipping company 
was dictating a letter to the harljour 
authorities wherein he expressed himself as 
highly dissatisfied with their attitude in 
regard to freight car No. 34,518, laden with 


bunker-coal for the ss. Gargantuan, and 
hurled into the dock by a mob of infuriated 
strikers the night before the ship sailed. 

If the spirits of the departed can revisit 
this earthly sphere, it is pleasant to think 
that possibly around that irate manager 
hovered the equally irate but impotent shade 
of Jake Bravinsky, frightened out of existence 
under false pretences. 

Origin a Irnom 
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91 PERPLEXITIES. By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


558.—RAILWAY ROUTES. 

An important use of good puzzles is that they often 
teach us that a problem, otherwise impossible of solu¬ 
tion, may be mastered by devising some ingenious 
method of attack adapted to the particular case. Here 



k an example. The diagram represents a simplified 
railway system, and I want to know how many different 
ways there are of going from A to E, if I never go twice 
along the same line in any journey. This is a very 
simple proposition, but practically impossible of solu¬ 
tion until you have hit on some method of recording 
the routes. You see, there are many ways of going, 
from the short route A B D E, taking one of the large 
loops, up to the long route ABCDBCDBCDE, 
which takes you over every line on the system and can 
itself be varied in order in many ways. Now, how 
many different ways of going are there ? 


562.—SOME 

1. —Mind, a rat is on it. 

2. —A cute call. 

3. —Tis gin tea. 

4. —O, Ma, Pa ran. 

5. —Dan ties it on. 

Make one word from the li 


ANAGRAMS. 

6. —No car ! Let me go! 

7. —Ma kept a lion. 

8. —Meat is on it. 

9. —No tool is right. 

10.—Let man love, 
tters in each line. 


Solutions to Last Montk's Puzzles. 


554.—PAPER FOLDING. 

Fold through the 
mid points of the 
opposite sides and 
get the lines A O B 
and COD. Also 
fold E H and F G, 
bisecting A 0 and 4 
O B. Turn over 
A K so that K lies 
on the line E H, at 
the point E, and 
then fold A E and 
E O G. Similarly 
find H and fold AH 

and HOF. Now fold B F, B G, E F and H G, and 
EFBGHAEis the regular hexagon required. 


e ) 



{F 



h ) 


V " 

k_ 




559.—FOOTBALL RESULTS. 

Near the close of the last football season a corre¬ 
spondent, J. G., informed me that when he was return¬ 
ing from Glasgow after the international match 
between Scotland and England the following table 
caught his eye in a newspaper :— 

Goals. 



Played. 

Won. 

Lout. 

Dmirn. 

For. 

Against 

Points. 

Scotland.. 

3 

3 

0 

O 

7 

I 

6 

England.. 

3 

I 

1 

I 

2 

3 

3 

Wales 

3 

I 

I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

Ireland .. 

3 

0 

3 

O 

1 

6 

0 


As he knew, of course, that Scotland had beaten 
England by 3—o, it struck him that it might be pos¬ 
sible to find the scores in the other five matches from 
the table. In this he succeeded. Can you discover 
from it how many goals were won, drawn, or lost by 
each side in every match ? 


560.-THE MISSING VOWEL. 

We all know the old puzzle of the alleged inscription 
over the Ten Commandments on the wall of some 
religious institution :— 

P.RS.V.R.Y.P.RF.CTM. N.V.R 
K..PTH.S.PR.C.PTST.N 
Which is read by interpolating the vow'el E at every 
dot, when it becomes PERSEVERE YE PERFECT 
MEN : EVER KEEP THESE PRECEPTS TEN. 
But can you make sense of the following by intro¬ 
ducing one and the same vowel wherever required ? 

RTI 1 DXXFRDDNSDNTKNWLDP 
R T F R M L G W D. 

561.—ARMY FIGURES. 

A CERTAIN division in an army was composed of a 
little over 20,000 men, made up of five brigades. It 
was known that one-third of the first brigade, two- 
sevenths of the second brigade, seven-twelfths of the 
third, nine-thirteenths of the fourth, and fifteen- 
twenty-seconds of the fifth brigade happened in every 
case to be the same number of men. Can you dis¬ 
cover how many men there were in every brigade ? 


555.—THE FOUR FOURS 
The four solutions are as follows :— 

442) 1068314(2417 
444)1072704(2416 
943) I 337 I 74( * 4*8 
949) 1343784(1416 

From an inspection we can prove that the divisor 
must exceed 249, that it cannot exceed 500 unless 
the first and third figures in quotient be 1, that the 
product of the last figure in divisor and quotient must 
have a 4 in the digits place, etc. Then the number of 
trials to be actually made is small, if you use thought 
and judgment. For example, if you have placed a 4 
in the second place of divisor and 1 in third place of 
quotient, the 4 in the sixth line must obviously appear. 


5*6.—THE EIGHT 
DOMINOES. 

The illustration shows the 
correct solution, with pips 
adding up to 66, the highest 
possible. If, after placing the 
four sixes, you are tempted 
to place four fives, you cannot 
then complete the square 
with fours, threes, and twos, 
but will have to use two ones You will thus get 
only 64 pips, instead of 66. 

557 ._ODDS AND EVENS. 

If the result given is odd the even number is in the 
right hand ; if even, the odd number is in the right 
hand. An even number multiplied by either an odd 
ol even ^number will produce an even number. An 
odd "number‘multiplied by an odd number will alone 
produce odd And if the result given is even both 
products added must be even ; if the result fe odd, one 
product is even and the other odd. The former result 
can only happen when the even number is multiplied 
by the 7 ; the latter when the odd number is multiplied 
by 7 
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“IN IIIS LEFT HAND, GRIPPED TIGHT AS A VICE, WAS A SMALL WRIST. IIE 
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B A R R O W j S p 
LIMITED, 
presented the 
appearance of 
an exit from a foot¬ 
ball ground after a 
Cup-tie. One of their 
periodical sales was 
in progress, and fren¬ 
zied women fought 
furiously over rem¬ 
nants and other things dear to 
the feminine souL In odd 
comers a few unfortunate men 
who had been lured in contem¬ 
plated the scene with terror, 
while wave after wave of bar¬ 
gain-hunters .surged past them with the light 
of battle in their eves. 

The tobacco department was a back¬ 
water—calm and peaceful—and from it Jim 
Fairfax surveyed the scene with a faint smile. 
He had bought the tobacco he wanted, and 
some cigars for his brother-in-law, and was 
waiting for his parcel to be done up. And 
though he was supremely unconscious of the 
fact, at least two of the girls who assisted in 
that department were as interested in him 
as he was in the struggle close at hand. 
Sales they had seen often ; men like Jim 
Fairfax very rarely. Brown and tanned 
with tropical suns, he had the clear, direct 
look in his eyes which comes only with an 
open-air life and big spaces. They were very 
blue, and he smiled with them in a way that 
was wholly charming—at least so many 
women had thought, and even told the owner 
—though up to date the information had not 
affected him greatly. Also he was about 
thirty-three, which is not a bad age for an 
unattached bachelor with a certain amount 
of money* Added to which his clothes fitted 
him, and he was as well groomed as a man 
has any right to be* Small wonder, then, at 
the interest of the two assistants. 

He turned to the man who gave him his 
parcel. 

ir Can one get through ? 

Vol Kin—7* 


waving a hand at the 
mob. 

The man grinned. 
<f It has been done, 
sir. Which depart¬ 
ment do you want ? " 
" Jewellery," an¬ 
swered Fairfax. 

41 Third to the left 
and straight on, sir." 
It took him five 
minutes to get there, but at last 
he arrived, gasping. The jewel¬ 
lery department itself was not 
the scene of much activity, but 
its position was unfortunate* 
It lay between the lingerie and 
the Government linen, and two streams of 
packed humanity were passing ceaselessly 
through it. And only the fact that a small 
present to his sister was as invariable a 
matter of. routine on his periodical returns 
from Uganda as cigars for her husband 
made him remain at the counter. 

11 Rings, sir ? Certainly." 

The man produced a tray, and Jim Fairfax 
bent over it. He didn't want anything too 
expensive, but he was tremendous pals with 
his sister, and he had only landed that morn¬ 
ing after three years in Africa* Something 
about twenty or thirty pounds, he reflected 
—^and at that moment he very distinctly felt 
a hand come through between his right elbow 
and his side. In a flash the lazy, whimsical 
look in his eyes had vanished, to be replaced 
by one that was very different. Behind him 
the crowd was wedged in a complete block ; 
on the other side of the counter the assistant 
was bending down for another tray* And 
in his left hand, gripped tight as a vice, was 
a small wrist. 

He swung round and stared over his shoul¬ 
der—stared into the terrified eyes of a girl. 
Her face was close to his, and it struck him 
with a sort of dull amazement that it was one 
of the loveliest he had ever seen* A thief—a 
woman shoplifter ? Jim Fairfax was no 

yfja pretty face ; in 
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the course of his life the hard taskmaster 
of experience had taught him the folly of 
judging by appearances. But somehow or 
other—for the girl to be a thief ! He felt as 
if he had been hit on the jaw. 

Her breath was coming in little panting 
gasps as she struggled for a second or two to 
free her hand ; then, with what was almost 
a sob, she gave up trying and turned her 
head away. And Jim Fairfax was reminded 
of a trapped animal. 

On the instant he made up his mind. 
He might be a fool, and he was certainly 
wrong, but he felt that he could not give this 
girl away. And so he turned completely 
round with his back to the counter and faced 
her. Then he looked down at her right 
hand. 

44 Open it, please/' he ordered, quietly. 

W ITHOUT ‘a word she did so, and he 
frowned slightly. Lying in the palm 
was a ring with a big pearl surrounded 
by a ring of smaller diamonds. He glanced 
at her face, and it was deathly white; then 
he looked back again at the ring. 

44 So that is the one you prefer," he said, 
deliberately. He drew her forward nearer 
the counter and spoke to the assistant. 

44 Don't bother about any more ; the lady 
likes this one." He held it out, and the man 
took it to examine the price. 

And now the girl was staring at him fear¬ 
fully, as if the thing had got beyond her. 

44 What are you going to do ? " she whis¬ 
pered at length, while the assistant was 
placing the ring in a box. 

" I am going to ask for the pleasure of 
your company at tea," answered Jim Fairfax, 
quietly. 44 They supply it, I believe, up¬ 
stairs—or they did when I was last in Eng¬ 
land. And I rather want to talk to you." 

44 But I don't understand," she stammered, 
and then fell silent as she watched him pull 
out his pocket-book and pay fifty pounds 
across the counter. And she was still 
staring at him half-dazedly five minutes 
later as he gave an order to a waitress for 
tea. 

"Well," he said, when they were alone, 
44 would you please explain ? " 

41 I don't know that there is anything to 
explain," she answered, and her voice was 
very low. 44 I tried to steal that ring—and 
you caught me." 

44 That," he agreed, gravely, 44 is fairly 
obvious. But might I ask why you did it ? " 
44 You wouldn't understand if I told you." 
She was making a desperate effort to keep 
her hands from trembling, and suddenly Jim 
Fairfax smiled. She seemed such a pathetic 
little criminal. 

44 I might make an attempt, anyway," he 
remarked, quietly. 44 However—leaving that 


for the moment—might I ask if you do this 
sort of thing often ? " 

Her face flamed, and then, as she met his 
imperturbable look, her eyes slowly filled 
with tears. 

44 I suppose you won't believe me," she 
whispered, 44 but I've never done such a 
thing before." 

44 On the contrary," he answered, 44 I 
believe you absolutely. If you will forgive 
my saying so^you were so incredibly clumsy 
that it was obvious on the face of it. If you 
intend to specialize in the line you must get 
much better at it." 

44 Don't; for God's sake—don't! " She 
wrung her hands together and the tears 
began to well over. 44 I was mad—utterly 
mad. I don't know what came over me to 
do such a thing." 

44 Pull down your veil over your eyes," he 
said, gently. 44 The waitress is advancing 
on us with buttered toast and things." 

He watched her as she poured out the tea, 
and for a moment the humorous side of the 
situation struck him. Then, being a man 
who took stock of such things, he noticed her 
hands. And her hands were in keeping with 
the rest of her—perfect. 

44 Did it strike you," he continued, as he 
took the cup she handed him, 44 that if you 
had got away with the swag, as I believe they 
call it, you'd have left me in the rather awk¬ 
ward position of apparently having taken the 
ring myself ? " 

The girl stared at him speechlessly. 44 Oh, 
no—no ! " she said, after a little breathless 
pause. 44 I didn't think about that; I didn't 
think about anything, except-" 

44 Except getting the ring," Jim Fairfax 
nodded. 44 I thought that was probably so. 
And what did you want the ring for ? To 
wear ? Your hands are quite sufficiently 
beautiful without rings, you know." 

The girl looked at him quickly, but his tone 
was quite impersonal. 

44 I didn't want it to wear ; I wanted it to 
sell." 

44 To sell ! " Jim Fairfax was intent upon 
his buttered toast. 44 To steal a ring and sell 
it implies poverty—great poverty. And, if 
I may say so, your general appearance hardly 
gives one the impression of that." 

44 They've gone without meat at home for 
the last three months to give me this coat and 
skirt when I came to London," said the girl, 
in a voice that shook a little. 

44 It seems a very nice coat and skirt," he 
remarked. 

44 But you can't go to a dance in a coat 
and skirt, can you ? " 

44 Not unless fashions have changed in the 
last three years," agreed Fairfax. 44 So you 
proposed to buy an evening frock with the 
proceeds, is that it ? " 
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“ Yes,” she whispered, “ that’s it.” And 
then, with a quiet deliberation that seemed 
oddly at variance with her previous manner, 
she put both her elbows on the table and 
stared at the man opposite. “ That’s it. 
And I suppose to a man like you—obviously 
wealthy—such a thing is incredible. It 
would have been to me—until a quarter of 
an hour ago. But before you take whatever 
steps you are going to take—before you finish 
this game which I suppose is amusing you— 
I want to tell you one or two things. They 
aren’t excuses ; they’re facts. My father is 
the proud possessor of three hundred pounds 
a year. On that my mother and I have to 
be supported. Some time ago an old school 
friend of my mother’s asked if I might come 
and stay up with her in London for a few 
weeks. Quite a normal sort of invitation a 
man would think—very pleasant. I suppose 
you’ve never had to stop at a house where 
you’ve been ashamed of the maid seeing your 
underclothes ? ” 

Jim Fairfax suppressed a smile. “ Go on,” 
he said, quietly. 

T HE girl bit her lip. “ It all sounds so 
petty—so mean. In my heart I knew 
what would happen; so did my mother. 
But a man’s different—and my father 
couldn’t understand my hesitation. I wanted 
to come, though I knew I’d be miserable if I 
did. But he—he insisted. He wanted me 
to meet some men—perhaps get engaged— 
married. And he couldn't understand that 
in that set a girl must have lots of clothes if 
she isn't going to be utterly out of it.” 

“ May I smoke ? ” he asked, thoughtfully 
holding out his cigarette-case to her. 

She shook her head. ” Not now, thank 
you. You go on—but I—I want to try and 
make you understand. I was asked to 
dances, of course ; I went with my hostess— 
naturally. And I had two evening frocks— 
both of them two years old. I wonder if you 
can realize what that means.” 

“ Much the same,” said the man, gravely, 
” as it means when a man with two hundred 
a year gets in with a set who all have two 
thousand. And there is only one way out 
for him—to break with the set.” 

She gave a weary little laugh. 

" Oh ! I knew it would sound contemp¬ 
tible to you,” she cried. “ I know there is 
no excuse. But to-morrow night is the last 
dance I am going to before I go home. It’s 
not a big one, and all the people I know will 
be there. I felt I simply couldn't turn up 
in one of my two old rags, and have all of 
them pointing and whispering. Of course, 
they don’t really point, and they don’t say 
anything—but I know what they’re think¬ 
ing. Why, even the woman I’m staying with 
asked me this morning if I hadn’t got some¬ 


thing else to wear. You see, there’s a man 
going who is—who is rather fond of me, I 
think, and—and-” 

“ And you don’t think he’ll come up to 
the point of telling you the fact unless you 
can stagger him with a new frock! ” Jim 
Fairfax smiled gravely. ” A poor specimen 
if that is the case.” 

” But, don’t you understand, I wanted to 
look my best,” said the girl, desperately. 
“ And it isn’t only that—a new frock gives 
you confidence in yourself—makes you more 
sure. You feel that other women aren’t— 

aren’t- Oh ! I don't know,” she finished 

wearily. " I can’t explain. I’ve tried to— 
but a man would never understand.” 

Jim Fairfax pressed out his cigarette. 

” Tell me one thing,” he said, gently. 
” Do you dress for men, or do you dress for 
women ? ” 

She looked at him in faint surprise. 

” I don’t know that I’ve ever really thought 
about it,” she answered at length. ” I think 
I dress principally for my own pleasure—for 
the feeling it gives one if one is smart and 
attractive. A girl wants to be able to stand 
comparison with other girls.” 

” Comparison by whom ? Men or women? ” 

” Both, I suppose,” she said, slowly. “And 
if the men don’t notice, the women tell them 
sharp enough.” 

“ And you think that really affects the 
men ? ” he asked, quietly. 

" I don’t think—I know it does,” she 
answered. “ They may not think it does; 
they may be quite sure it doesn’t—but it 
does, all the same. * Quite pretty, of course ; 
but what clothes ! My dear man, she’s worn 
that green thing twenty times to my certain 
knowledge.’ Oh 1 I can hear them saying 
it.” 

“ I see,” said Fairfax. “ Well, we’ll let 
that pass. About this man who is rather 
fond of you. Do you feel the same for him ? ” 

“ I quite like him,” said the girl, slowly. 

“ ‘ You quite like him.' Sounds a trifle 
lukewarm, doesn’t it ? Do you want to 
marry him ? ” He was staring at her 
thoughtfully, and after a moment or two she 
faced him defiantly. 

“ I’ve got to mEtrry him—or somebody 
else,” she said, ” for my father’s sake. And 
I like him as well as anybody. You—and 
people like you—don’t know what life is— 
what the hopeless, unceasing struggle for 
mere existence means for people like us— 
since the war. You simply can’t understand.” 

“ But there is one thing I can understand 
—there is one thing I do know,” he answered, 
gravely. “ And that is this. No marriage 
embarked on under those conditions is going 
to help the situation. It may—superficially 
—for a time; but the last state will be 
worse Enialn the first! Perhaps through long 
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years in the wilds I see things a little clearer 
than the dwellers in the cities ; but I know 
that you've got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick—and it s the rotten, dirty end." 

" A thief is pretty rotten," she whispered. 
Jim Fairfax laughed. " I wasn't thinking 
of that little episode at all/ 1 he said, 
"Granted the rest, it isn’t very difficult to 
see wiry that followed. It's the frame of 
mind that led up to it that I'm talking about.'* 
11 You mean that you can for¬ 
give what I did ? " And now 
she was staring at him with a 
great wonder in her eyes, 

" I feel certain that my sister 
will approve of your choice far 
more than she would have of 
mine/ 1 he answered* lightly. 

With a whimsical smile he bent 
forward, and suddenly the girl 
looked down on her plate, 

" Little girl*" he said, gravely, 

" it’s not actions that count so 
much—it's motives. It*s the 
motive that made you do it 
that I hate. When the right 
man comes along, he won't care 
a hang what you're rigged out 
in—not a hang, Won't you 
wait for him—however hard, 
however impossible and hopeless 
it may seem ? " 

And then, because he saw her 
lips were trembling, he turned 
away and beckoned to the wait¬ 
ress for his bill. It was not 
until they stepped out of the 
lift on the ground floor that he 
spoke again. 

" I'm not going to ask you your 
name-—or where you’re staying/' 
he said. " But if you would like to 
meet me again—and I'd awfully 
like you to like to, Miss Unknown 
'—mv name is Fairfax—Jim Fair¬ 
fax. And the Junior Sports Club 
will always find me. Good-bye/' 

Without another word he was 
gone, and the girl watched his 
broad figure till it was lost in the crowd. 
For a while she stood there motionless, and 
the mob of bargain-hunters jostled cease¬ 
lessly past her; then, with a faint smile on 
her face, she turned back into the lift. 

n The writing-room," she said to the 
attendant, as they shot upwards* 

Still with the same faint smile on her lips, 
she sat down at one of the tables and pulled 
a piece of paper towards her. For a moment 
she hesitated ; then she wrote 

" Thank you, Jim Fairfax, A very peni¬ 
tent thief thinks you're rather wonderful, I 
shall go in one of the rags, and I shall refuse 
him if he asks me." 


Then she sealed ft up, addressed it* and 
slipped it into the box, 

II. 

T HREE days later Jim Fairfax received 
another letter in the same handwriting. 
He had spent the intervening time alter¬ 
nately cursing himself for not having found 
out the girl's name and prosecuting an aimless 
and utterly futile search for her amongst his 


Tell me, old boy t do you know of any nice 

female acquaintances. His sister, marvel¬ 
ling slightly, had told him of two dances to 
her knowledge that had taken place on the 
night in question — and had somewhat 
brutally pointed out that in all probability 
there had been at least a dozen more of 
which she knew’ nothing. 

" You can't even tell me what she's like, 
Jim," she had said, plaintively, 11 And you 
won't tell me where you met her—or any¬ 
thing about her—-so how on earth you can 
expect me to help you I don't know ; besides* 
the whole thing is absurd." 

" Of course it is, my dear soul *' her brother 
had murmured^ r# it amuses 
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me* Oh ! and by the way, here's my arrears 
of Christmas presents* At first I thought of 
a ring, and then I thought this might be more 
useful," 

He had listened almost unconsciously to 
her thanks for the gold vanity-bag, and had 
departed to buy more tobacco at Barrow's. 
He already had enough to last him a year, 
but Barrow's had seemed the only link with 
the unknown one* 


everyone says—am a very stupid little fool. 
As a matter of fact—am I ? What do you 
think ? Anyway, it doesn't much matter, 
does it ? I'm going back to the country 
to-day* Good-bye, Jim. Thank you a 
thousand times* I hope your sister ( ! ) liked 
the ring." 

He read it over three times, and then he 
began to laugh. Finally he stopped laugh¬ 
ing and swore softly. After which he 



And now he was staring at another letter 
from her—longing to open it, and yet dread¬ 
ing that it would give him as little informa¬ 
tion as the first had done. At last he slit 
open the envelope, after first carefully 
examining the postmark, Kensington was 
about as helpful as the dozen dances. 

" You will be pleased to hear, Jim Fairfax 
—at least, I hope you will—that I refused 
him last night at the dance. As a result of 
doing so I have got it in the neck from every¬ 
body, especially my hostess. He—so every¬ 
one says—is very nice. As a matter of fact 
he is. He—so everyone says—has pots of 
money* As a matter of fact he has, I—so 


finished his breakfast and went round to his 
sister's house., She was nibbling a piece of 
toast in bed, and regarded him with dis^ 
favour. 

" My dear Jim," she remarked, I'm 
barely conscious. Not this girl again ? ” 

11 Tell me, Sylvia," he said, eagerly, " about 
all the men you know w'ho were refused the 
night before last. At least, all the nice men 
with lots of money." 

She stared at him speechlessly* " You 
haven’t a touch of the sun, have you, or any¬ 
thing ? Nice men with lots of money are not 

refused-MWKi®I from 

m mtchioam of money was 
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refused at a dance the other night,” affirmed 
her brother. 

*' Good heavep^ ! What paper did you 
see it in ? ” 

" Don’t be cjfoical, Sylvia,” said Jim 
Fairfax, with a grin. “ The girl l am looking 
for refused a charming man with pots of 
money. I know it. Therefore it merely 
resolves itself into finding the charming man. 
You know all the charming men in London— 
so it’s just like shelling peas.” 

” Jim, I think you’d better go back to 
Uganda. It’s not safe for you to be at large. 
Give a shout for Bill. He might know.” 

“ I thought I heard a masculine voice,” 
said her husband, appearing at the door. 
“ ’Morning, Jim.” 

“ Bill,” remarked his wife, calmly, “ get a 
specialist. Jim’s gone mad.” 

“ Desist, woman ! ” laughed her brother. 
“ Tell me, old boy, do you know of any nice 
man, with pots of money, who was refused 
at a dance the night before last ? ” 

” Well, that’s very funny,” said his 
brother-in-law, coming into the room. ” As 
a matter of fact, I do.” 

” You do ! Why didn’t you tell me ? ” 
demanded his wife, sitting up in bed. 

“ Young Peter Cardew,” continued Bill, 
ignoring the interruption, " has been trailing 
after a girl for weeks. Saw him yesterday 
in the club gnawing a cutlet. Devilish 
despondent. Split a bottle with him and all 
that. Told me that life was finished as far 
as he was concerned, and that he was going 
to take to work—or drink. Forget which.” 

“ Did he tell you the name of the girl ? ” 
cried Jim, breathlessly. 

“ No, he didn’t say, and I didn’t ask him. 
It’s about his twentieth. Why—what’s all 
the excitement ? ” 

“ The same as before,” said Sylvia, re¬ 
signedly. " Jim’s unknown charmer. I wish 
you’d both go away : I want to get up.” 

“ Bill, I shall lunch with you to-day.” 
Jim Fairfax hit his brother-in-law heavily in 
the chest. “ You will also ask your friend 
Peter Cardew, and I shall interrogate him.” 

” But, confound it, man,” said Bill, weakly, 
" he’s a complete stranger to you. You 
can’t ask a man you’ve never seen about his 
love affairs. It’s positively indecent.” 

“ Then you shall do it for me, old son,” 
cried the other, cheerfully. “ And I’ll make 
notes of his answers. One o’clock sharp, at 
your club.” 

The door closed behind him, and Bill 
turned dazedly to his wife. 

“ My dear,” he muttered, “ it’s prepos¬ 
terous. Peter is really very cut up about 
it.” 

" Go carefully at your fences, old boy,” 
she said, soothingly, ” and you’ll stay the 
cou^sq. But unless soihething is done soon 


Jim will be arrested and put into a lunatic 
asylum, and I shall have a nervous break¬ 
down.” 

AT ten to one Bill made a last despairing 
effort. The waiter had just brought 
two cocktails, and with his brother-in- 
law he was standing in front of the smoking- 
room fireplace. 

“ Supposing it’s not the same girl, Jim ? ” 
he began, nervously. “ I mean, Peter’s taste 
is not at all like yours.” 

" Then you’ll have to find somebody else 
who was refused,” said Jim, calmly. ” And 
we’ll do it all over again.” 

” Why the devil you didn’t ask the girl 
at the time beats me,” exploded Bill. ” In 
fact, the whole thing is completely beyond 
me. 

“ Same here,” conceded his brother-in- 
law. ” At the time of our—er—meeting, 
my mind was occupied with other things. 
It was only after I’d left her that I began to 
realize that there never could be another.” 

” Oh, shut up ! ” grunted Bill. “ Here’s 
Peter Cardew. ’Morning, Peter. My 
brother-in-law, Fairfax.” 

Cardew nodded gloomily, and accepted the 
offer of a cocktail. 

“ You look pessimistic,” began Jim, cheer¬ 
fully, and the other scowled. 

" Peter’s taken a toss,” Bill plunged heroic¬ 
ally. ” Haven’t you; old man ? ” 

" Absolutely crashed at the last fence,” 
said Cardew, gloomily. “ How does one get 
to Pulborough ? ” 

" Pulborough ? ” cried Jim, quickly. ” By 
train, I suppose. But why Pulborough ? ” 

“ That’s where the girl lives,” ainnounced 
Cardew, still more gloomily. “ She went 
there yesterday.” 

” Charming old place,” said Jim. “ I 
know it well. I’ll have another cocktail, 
Bill,” he continued, and his host meekly 
complied. 

“ Oh ! do you ? ” Cardew regarded him 
with increased interest. “ Know the local 
gossip ? ” 

“ Every word of it,” answered Jim, and 
his brother-in-law swallowed twice. 

“ Well, then,” said Cardew, confidentially, 
*' I wonder if you can tell me whether a most 
charming girl who lives there—a Miss 
Deering—is engaged, or anything like that. 
I mean, I know she’s not actually engaged— 
but I wondered if any of the lads were buzzing 
around.” 

** There are two families of Deerings,” said 
Jim, thoughtfully. 

“ Lives at The Gables,” continued Cardew. 
“ Sybil is her Christian name.” 

Jim Fairfax bolted his’second cocktail and 
beamed at, Carries?. 

” Can’t get near Her forHfliie crowd, old 
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Good morning, Miss Deering/ With a little cry the gill dropped the watering-can 

and swung round/' 


boy/' he cried, cheerfully. " Absolutely like 
bees round the honey-pot. You haven't an 
earthly/' He smote the outraged suitor 
heavily on the back and turned to his brother- 
in-law. *' Completely forgotten till this 
moment, Bill, that I sha'n't be able to lunch 
after all. Got to see a man on business/' 

44 About a dog, I suppose/* said Bill, 
ponderously* I'll bet you it proves a 
dnd. ,J 


* r Take you on—even fiver/* said Jim 
from the door + 

M Done ! ** answered Bill, as the other dis¬ 
appeared, “ Let's go and have some lunch, 
Peter/' 

M I say, is that bird quite right in his 
head ? *' demanded Cardew, still staring at 
the door. " What's he go and rush off like 
that for ? 1 wanted to ask him a lot more 

quests 
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44 I wouldn't bother, old man,” said Bill, 
diplomatically steering him towards the 
dining-room. 44 I don't expect his answers 
would have been very illuminating/* 

III. 

OOD morning, Miss Deering." With 
a little cry the girl dropped the 
watering-can and swung round. Then, 
as she saw who it was who had spoken, every 
vestige of colour ebbed from her face, leaving 
it deathly white. 

44 How did you find me ? " she stammered 
at length. 

‘ With a great amount of trouble, and an 
even greater amount of luck," said Jim 
Fairfax, with a faint smile. " Why did you 
run away like that without telling me who 
you were ? " He was staring at her gravely 
as he spoke, and after a while the colour 
began to come back to her cheeks, though 
her lips were still trembling. 

* 4 Because I was so ashamed," she faltered 
at length. 44 I never wanted you to know 
who I was." 

“ I don't think that was very kind," he 
remarked. 14 Besides, you never thanked 
me for your tea. Incidentally, I rode off a 
young gentleman of the name of Peter 
Cardew yesterday. He was on the point of 
starting for Pul borough to see you." 

* 4 It was through him, was it ? I didn't 
know you knew him." 

I didn't until yesterday at lunch," said 
Jim. * I left him with the impression that 
any attempt to see you here was doomed to 
failure." 

4 * What on earth do you mean ? " said the 
girl, with a puzzled frown. 

I was afraid he might get here first, you 
see—and that you might change your mind 
and accept him. And if he had I should have 
lost a fiver." 

“ I don't believe you know what you're 
talking about," cried the girl. 14 Will you 
please explain ? " 

44 No—I never explain. Horrible things— 
explanations. They make things so ordinary. 
Now, if we don't bother about what's gone 
before, the present situation has great possi¬ 
bilities." 

14 But we must bother about what's gone 
before," she answered, and her voice was 
very low. 

14 I disagree entirely," said Jim, quietly. 
44 In me you behold a stranger, standing on 
the wrong side of a hedge. Ordinary hospi¬ 
tality insists that you should at once invite 
me to change from that side to the other." 

For a moment she hesitated ; then, with 
her head thrown back a little, she picked her 
way over the intervening flower-bed and 
faced him steadily. 

44 Mr. Fairfax," she began, and her eyes 


met his bravely, 44 I'm in your power. If 
you had wished to, you could have given me 
in charge the other day, and disgraced—all 
of us here, as well as me. You didn't: you 
were very big. I suppose you could still do 
so if you wanted to. But from the way you 
talked to me that afternoon I'd formed a 
picture of you—which was rather a wonder¬ 
ful picture. When you went away and left 
me—and didn't ask my name or anything— 
I was just longing to tell you. But I couldn't 
speak ; there was such—such a lump in my 
throat. Don't spoil it all now, Jim Fairfax— 
please." 

44 Spoil it ! " stammered the man. 44 What 
are you talking about, little girl ? " 

44 You've found me—I don't quite know 
how," she went on, not noticing in her 
absorption the look of blank amazement that 
had spread over his face. 44 I suppose Peter 
Cardew talked, and you put two and two 
together. But please don't spoil it now— 
please, please don't." 

4 You want me to go away ? " said Jim 
Fairfax, slowly. 44 You don't want to see 
me ? I understand. I was a bit of a fool to 
think you would." 

44 Oh ! it's not that," cried the girl. 44 But 
after what happened-" 

44 Which I have completely forgotten," 
interrupted Jim. 

44 You can't forget," she answered, bitterly. 
44 I can't forget—ever. So won't you leave 
things as they are, leave me with that remem¬ 
brance of you at—at Barrow's—upstairs ? " 

Jim Fairfax drew a deep breath ; at last 
he was beginning to understand. 

44 The ring," he announced, gravely, 44 was 
intended for my sister." 

44 I don't see what that's got to do with 
it," she answered, flushing a little. 

4 * I think it's got everything to do with it," 
he remarked. 44 The point is, can I make 
you agree with me ? My dear," he went on, 
and his voice was very tender, 44 did you 
really think that I was such an unutterable 
blighter as to seek you out in order to hold 
that mistake of yours over your head ? " 
She was silent, and after a moment or two he 
insisted, gently : 44 You didn’t think that, 
did you—Sybil ? " 

44 I don't quite know what I thought," she 
whispered. 

44 I've got that ring in my pocket," he said, 
taking one of her hands in his. 44 And we 
are in a supremely ridiculous position here. 
What about that little summer-house affair 
over there ? " 

44 You're mad, Jim Fairfax," she said, 
staring at him with wonder in her eyes. 

44 Absolutely," he agreed, calmly. 14 So 
let's go over to it and sit down on the side 
remote from the house—and see if the bally 

thing adversity of Michigan 
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T TUSBAMDS as 

I-1 a class are te- 

1 1 dious, foolish, 

and short¬ 
sighted. Their tedious - 
ness exasperates, their 
folly infuriates, their short¬ 
sightedness begets despair. 

The virtues acquired in the 
days of courtship they discard 
along with other bachelor attributes less 
admirable but equally attractive* They 
forget the existence of florists—make a 
fetish of sobriety and import dull details 
of business or career into their domestic 
lives. They settle down visibly—and settle 
up reluctantly—they lose the knack of 
saying pleasant things and acquire the 
habit of framing grave observations. In 
short, they blunt the essential points of 
married life and whet the unessential. 

Wives are greatly to be pitied* 

Woman, being by necessity the practical 
sex, naturally turns for her delight to all 
that is abstract in life. That is her reason 
for marrying, for a lover is always abstract 
until he becomes a husband. Fortunately 
for the race she is not aware of this conse¬ 
quence until it is too late. She does not 
know that marriage will act upon the average 
lover as water acts on Portland cement, and 
will bind him into a kind of concrete—an 
immovable mass of solid virtues, 

Wherefore woman is to be pitied. 

Of lovers little need be said. They are 
neither to be pitied, admired, nor greatly 
reprehended. Such exquisite torture is theirs 
that we should do ill to add to it. 

From all of which preamble the reader 
may well suppose he is to be introduced to a 
domestic triangle. He is right, but let him 
have no fear* It is a triangle with rounded 
comers—almost a circle, and not a vicious 
circle at that. And now, without a friend in 
the world, we will embark upon the history 
of Violet and Ben Dalrymple and of their 
mutual acquaintance, Donald John Esmond, 
who was a very pleasant young fellow indeed. 

Benjamin Dalrymple was a barrister-aU 
law and a busy man. He was tremendously 
earnest about his job. and successful, too. 
He used to study his briefs in bed at night— 


which is not a very 
companionable proceed¬ 
ing. 

When Violet spoke 
to him he usually said 
” Wha-at! IJ as though 
his mind had to be brought 
from some considerable dis¬ 
tance before being in position 
to reply. 

And sometimes he would tell her the 
circumstances and how he proposed to deal 
with them. Which was very kind and 
thoughtful of him, though not always a 
source of delight to Violet. 

It would be grossly unjust to suggest that 
Violet was not interested in his professional 
avocation. She was intensely interested— 
she liked to hear about it, but not un¬ 
naturally she liked to hear about other things 
as well. Her tastes were conservative, and 
it is even possible she might have enjoyed 
an occasional talk about herself. It is an 
exercise which has been found agreeable to 
many* In a word, she yearned for some¬ 
thing charming and—so far as her husband 
was concerned-—she yearned in vain. And 
so, of course, she was depressed* 

And that was where the trouble came in. 

It is a very tragic circumstance to have an 
appreciation for charm and to be given no 
charm to appreciate. Dear old Ben was an 
excellent fellow and a kind husband, but 
domestically he was stupid. What little 
charm he once possessed had long ago dissi¬ 
pated, to be replaced by reasonableness—a 
shade of petulance—an inclination toward 
self-absorption—a disinclination to take any 
trouble—and, although he never expressed it, 
a very strong distaste for anyone save 
himself sharing his wife's society or rendering 
her service. It is to his discredit, perhaps, 
but lots of men are like that; otherwise the 
story of the dog in the manger would lose its 
point. 

And that was where Donald John Esmond 
came in. 

To Donald nothing was too much trouble 
and no service too small to neglect. It was 
a source of real delight to him to get a taxi 
in the rain. He weuM travel for miles by 
rail on foot tpj-seCjUije for jViolet the first 
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bunch of early primroses. At his disposal 
were a thousand ingenious devices for in¬ 
conveniencing himself to add to her well¬ 
being. His self-abnegation was beyond 
belief—his intuition faultless—his sympathy 
unbounded. And he was always sincere. 
There is no doubt about that. He delighted 
in delighting. He neither asked for nor 
expected a reward. 

O N an evening in mid-September Violet 
was standing by the open drawing¬ 
room window watching the yellowy 
pink twilight change the familiar scene into 
the likeness of a Japanese print. 

" Do come and look,” she said. 

Benjamin was seated in a deep armchair, 
some papers on his lap, his eyes fixed on the 
picture rail, his lips moving, his brows 
contracted. 

" Wha-at! ” he replied. 

” It's such a wonderful evening.” 

He turned his head and looked at her. 
Almost with surprise he realized how pretty 
she looked—her profile was softened by half 
light, and shadowy against the opal sky. 

” Is it ? ” he said, and crossed to her side. 
For a while they stood looking out in 
silence. 

" H’m ! Quite beautiful—quite.” 

It was unusual for him to be as sentimental 
as that. Violet slipped an arm through his. 

" It's almost the last of the long evenings,” 
she said. ” Ten days more of Summer Time, 
that’s all.” 

” Eh ? Oh, Willett! Yes, the Daylight 
Saving Bill, you mean ? ” 

She nodded. 

” I think it’s awfully sad putting the clock 
back—adding another hour to darkness. I 
hate the day one has to do that. Always 
makes me feel creepy and old.” 

” Old ? What nonsense.” 

” But it does. Like letting in the winter, 
it is.” She shivered. ” Ben, when one 
puts the clock back, what becomes of that 
hour ? ” 

” Nothing, of course.” 

" It must go somewhere, because we’ve 
had it and then we pretend we haven’t and 
prove we haven't.” 

He smiled. 

” A little elementary arithmetic for you,” 
he said. 

” No, I think it’s horrid to steal an hour 
from the day,” she went on. ” It’s the most 
miserable evening in all the year.” 

And quite unexpectedly Ben produced an 
idea. 

" Then we must do something to cheer 
you up.” 

" Do what ? ” 

“ A little dinner—a theatre—whatever you 
like.” 


She looked at him in genuine wonder. 

” It’s ages since you suggested taking me 
anywhere.” 

" Been so busy lately. ’Sides,” he frowned 
a little, ” you’ve been going out a lot. 
Where’d you like to go ? ” 

” Us together ? ” 

” 'Course.” 

She puckered her forehead, and then a 
light of sudden excitement danced in her 
eyes. 

” I know. * Pagliacci.’ It’s the only 
night they’re doing it this season. I’d most 
awfully enjoy to go there. Caruso is singing. 
I think I’d almost forget about the clocks 
being put back if I went to ' Pagliacci.' 
We’ll have a special dinner here first.” 

” Monday week, isn’t it ? ” 

” Urn ! ” 

” I’ll get the tickets next time I’m up.” 

” That’ll be lovely.” A pause. “ Ben ! ” 

" Yes.” 

” Why are you so nice to-day ? ” 

” Wha-at ! ” He had drifted back to his 
chair and picked up the papers. 

” I wish you’d often- It’s so 

seldom-” 

” Must get on with this,” he interrupted. 
” It's rather important. Sorry, but—er— 
ye-es—ye-es.” 

And Violet knew well enough that those 
twin ” yeses ” meant the iron curtain of 
professional affairs had been lowered between 
them. But since, for a little while, they had 
talked together as they might have talked in 
the brave old days she bore no resentment. 
Indeed, it was a very contented Violet that 
slipped quietly from the room to answer a 
telephone bell ringing in a distant part of the 
house. 

Donald John was at the other end of the 
wire. 

” You sound in ripping good spirits,” he 
said. 

” I am,” she replied. 

” Splendid,” said Donald John. ” I say, 
you remember those little honey cakes they 
gave us at the Berkeley ? The ones you 
liked.” 

” Urn ! ” 

” I persuaded the chef to give me the 
recipe. I've posted it on to you.” 

" You actually tackled the chef ? ” 

" Well, of course.” 

" I really think you're the bravest person 
that ever lived.” 

” Oh, rot,” said Donald. “ But I didn't 
ring up on that account.” 

" Well ? ” 

" Wanted to know if you’d care to do 
anything on Monday week. Last day of 
Summer Time, you know. I seem to 
remember you wine m bit down last 
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” I was, but how did you remember ? M 
' I don’t know. Thought if you'd care 
to—to-” 

if It's awfully sweet of you, but Ben has 
promised to take me to * Pagliacci/ ” 

" Has he ? Oh, good, I'm glad, I was 
going to suggest our going there, if you + d 
fixed nothing.” 

41 Yes, he just asked me. Thanks so 
much for thinking of it/' 


He turned his head and looked at her. Almost with surprise he realized how 

pretty she looked/* 


M Not a bit. Riding in the Row to¬ 
morrow ? ” 

" Expect so.” 

" May see you there- Good-bye.” 
rt T/bye/ 1 

Violet turned away from the 'phone with 


a little smile of pleasure. It really had been 
rather nice telling Donald about Ben's 
invitation. 

” Good old Ben,” said Donald to himself p 
as he hung ujilfhe m culver, " That's fine 1 " 
He W N |^rg^tt* fln an armchair. 
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and spread out his legs, the pattern of 
contentment. A moment later a flicker of 
doubt shaded his expression. 

11 Lord ! I hope he doesn't forget." 

This was an unsettling thought. 

“ Better be on the safe side." 

He stretched out a hand for the telephone 
and gave a number. 

“ That Covent Garden ? Any stalls for 
’ Pagliacci' on Monday week ? Or a box ? 
Yes, thanks very much—that'll do nicely. 
I'll send my cheque." 

There was nothing surprising in the fact 
that Ben made no further reference to the 
proposed visit to the opera. Violet did not 
expect him to do so. He disliked repetitions 
and could not endure making plans. Besides, 
during the days that followed, he was 
exceptionally busy and not very communica¬ 
tive. Violet herself never broached the 
subject, being far too pleased he had suggested 
it to irritate him with discussion. 

N EVER seen you look so fit and jolly," 
said Donald, after a half-mile canter 
in the Park on the morning of the 
appointed day. 

“ I feel both," she laughed, and added, 
“ There is an advantage in getting a little 
older—one has the most delicious thrills of 
youthfulness. When one is actually a girl 
one has no feeling one way or the other." 

" Why do you talk about getting older ? " 
11 I'm thirty-three." 

" Well, hang it, I'm thirty-five." 

“ Then you ought to have married ages 
_ »» 

ago. 

He shook his head. 

" Forgive me if I disagree on that point." 
She laughed. 

" You'd make a ripping husband." 

“ Thank you." There was a touch of 
seriousness in his voice. 

“ Is it late ? " Violet asked, " because I have 
an appointment at twelve with Lucile about 
my frock I'm going to wear." 

" New frock ? " 

44 Um ! It's nice." She described it—he 
understood women's clothes. Most essen¬ 
tially masculine men do. 

44 I don't know why, but I'm making a 
real occasion of to-night." 

“ Splendid. Where are you going to 
dine ? " 

44 At home. The opera starts so early and 
I hate an empty restaurant. I've ordered a 
special menu." 

44 It's nearly twelve now," said Donald. 
44 If you like to dismount here and hop into 
a taxi I'll lead your gee back to the stable." 

“ It wouldn't be a nuisance ? " 

" Heavens, no." 

44 Kind cavalier," she said. 

They parted a minute or two later. 


“ Au revoir." 

14 Pleasant time," said he. 

Violet spent a long time dressing that 
evening, and the result rewarded the labour. 

Dinner had been ordered for seven-fifteen, 
but at five minutes past Ben had not returned. 

44 I hope he won't be late," said Violet to 
herself. 

Almost as she spoke she heard his latch¬ 
key in the door, and she went out to the 
landing to meet him. He was ascending 
the stairs slowly, and his expression was 
distant. 

44 Well, dear," he remarked. It was his 
usual greeting. 

44 You'll have to hurry," said Violet. 
44 Dinner will be up in ten minutes." 

44 Why ? Is it earlier to-night ? " 

44 Yes, quarter past. I told you." 

He took out his watch and examined it. 

44 Oh, yes, yes. I remember. So you 
did. H'm ! Well, I won’t bother to change, 
then." 

44 Ben ! " 

44 I'm a bit tired—full day." 

Violet poured him out a small whisky- 
and-soda, his invariable tonic on arriving 
home. It gave her an opportunity to hide 
her expression. Surely, surely he hadn't 
forgotten! Of course not—he would have 
dinner and dress quickly afterwards. He 
absorbed his drink in yawning silence. 

44 That Selincourt case I told you about." 

44 Oh, yes, I know." Then, as though it 
were a sudden inspiration : 44 Do you ^ike 
my new frock ? " 

He was about to reply when dinner was 
announced—on which account his views w r ere 
lost to the world. 

Certainly he talked at dinner—talked quite 
a lot—but never once did he mention the 
opera. 

44 Very wonderful dishes to-night," he said. 

Violet nodded. She was not taking a very 
active part in the conversation. Rather 
turbulent simmerings of resentment kept 
speech behind closed lips. Ben scarcely 
noted her silence—the champagne had 
loosened his tongue and he was chatting 
away quite gaily on professional matters. 
An anecdote about a witness and rather a 
sharp exchange he had had w'ith the judge. 
They were quite good stories. 

Toward the end of the latter Violet 
interrupted. 

44 Hadn't you better dress now ? " she said. 

He wrinkled his forehead. 

41 What on earth for ? I sha'n't change 
to-night. Matter of fact, I've some work 
that'll keep me busy for an hour or so." 

Violet rose to her feet, biting her lip. 

44 Might tell them to serve coffee in the 
study." 

Woml4H la# 
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" Very well,” she replied, and turned away. 
As she laid her hand on the door handle the 
telephone bell sounded. She crossed the 
hall , entered her own little room and picked 
up the receiver. Tears were not very 
distant. 

“ Yes,” she said, in rather a mechanical 
voice. 

" Is that vou, Violet ? ” 

“ Donald ? ” 

” Yes. Just rang up to say I shall be at 
the opera, too, to-night. Perhaps I shall 
see you there.” 

“ No—you won’t. I'm not going after all.” 
" Not going ? ” 

“ Ben’s too busy.” 

" I say, that’s bad luck. Look here, it’s 
awful cheek, but wouldn’t you come to my 
box. I’ll collect you in the car.” 

” Thanks, Donald, but I don’t think I 
should like to meet a lot of people to-night.” 

” There won’t be any people—I’ve asked 
no one. Do come, I say. Last day of 
Summer Time, and all that.” 

It was quite a short silence that followed— 
a very minor hesitation, then :— 

" Very well, I’ll come. It’s sweet of you, 
Donald.” 

“ I’m jolly lucky not to have to sit it out 
alone,” he replied. “ I'll be along inside 
twenty minutes.” And after he had replaced 
the receiver: * ‘ I thought so. What a rotter 
the fellow is.” 

AS she mounted the stairs Violet said to 
herself:— 

“ I’m glad there’s one person in the 
world who doesn’t forget.” 

She put on her cloak and descended to the 
hall. Outside the study door she paused for 
a moment before entering. 

Ben was sitting at his table, writing. 

’ Good-night,” said she. 

“ Wha-at ? ” He raised his eyes and 
looked at her. ” You’re going out ? I 
didn't know.” 

” Didn’t you ? ” 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

“ The opera. It’s ' Pagliacci.’ ” 

** Is it ? ” His brows came down a trifle. 
“ Yes, I remember, you asked me to take 
you.” 

” I thought you asked me.” 

'* Yes, I did. I-” 

” Are the tickets in your pocket ? ” 

“No.” 

“ You forgot.” 

“ I've been so busy. You should have 
reminded me.” 

She gave no answer to that. 

“ I have been busy.” 

“ One can be busy and still remember a 
promise.” 

He pushed back his papers, and stood. 


“ Who are you going with ? ” 

“ Oh, someone who happened to know 
you’d invited me and who seemed to guess 
you wouldn’t remember.” 

(Which, of course, was perfectly true, if 
not a very kind thing to have said.) 

A frown settled between Ben’s eyes and 
his mouth hardened. 

“ That young cub, Esmond, I suppose.” 

She became instantly defensive. 

“ You can hardly call him a cub for 
remembering the things you forget.” 

“ It isn’t his job to remember them.” 

“ Oh, dear ! ” 

” I object to your going to the opera with 
that boy.” 

(It is characteristic of husbands that they 
choose the wrong moment to take the high 
hand.) 

Violet laughed. - 

” How very silly.” 

“ You go about together too much.” 

” Not at all. He doesn’t bore me.” 

(It is characteristic of wives that they 
never allow husbands to score a point.) 

Ben adopted a new line of attack. 

“ Is there anything so very enlivening in 
his society that is lacking in mine ? ” 

“ I should be sorry to miss the Prologue,” 
said Violet. 

'* Because if that’s the case I should be 
glad to know.” 

Violet looked at him squarely. 

“ There’s a difference—yes.” 

‘ Well, goon.” 

“ There’s a difference in charm.” 

” Charm ? ” 

" Yes. He never forgets—he remembers 
—and more than that, he invents. He 
invents all those friendly little things that 
marriage finds no time for.” 

“ I don’t follow what you mean.” 

“ It shouldn’t be difficult. I suppose 
marriage is only what we make it—but it’s 
very level, Ben. All along there.” She 
drew a straight line with her forefinger. 
“ No mountains—no blue hills—nothing but 
plains—flat grey plains.” 

“ I am sorry you find it so.” 

It was such a disappointing answer that 
her reply flared angrily. 

“ And so am I. There’s a devil in human 
nature that has to be satisfied.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Nothing alarming. It isn’t a bad devil 
—rather a childlike one, perhaps, that 
makes you leave the dusty road sometimes 
to stop and pick a flower or two by the 
way.” 

” Need one go to the opera with a man 
who isn’t one’s husband in order to pick 
flowers by the way ? ” 

” If one’s own garden is empty,” she 
retorted.fflOlGAff 
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He walked across to the fireplace 
and started to till a pipe. 

r ' Look here, Violet, it's absurd to 
have a row about this—but—bnt it 
won't do, I can't have you taking 
risks/' He caught the challenge in 
her eyes at the word f< risks/' 

" I'm not going to allow you 
to accept from another man 
what you imagine I ought to 
give you/’ 

"1 don't imagine 
you ought to give 
me anything/' 

4i But it's evi¬ 
dent you do/ J 

o. The re¬ 
verse. I want you 
to give me what 
I've never asked 
for— n ever ex¬ 
pected/ 1 

" You can't ac¬ 
cuse me of treat¬ 
ing you unfairly." 

** I don't. Much 
too fairly, I have 
my allowance — 
my meals—-I'm 
privileged to sit 
at your table, 
govern your ser¬ 
vants, entertain 
your guests—and 
I have carte 
blanche to run 
your house. I 
have all that—I 
admit it willingly, 
and I haven't a 
ha'p'orth of grati¬ 
tude for the lot. 

But if you were 
to come back 
from the Courts 
one day with a 
bag of sweets 
and say, r Here, 

I bought you 
these ! ' or bring 


** * 1 forbid you to go, Tm beginning to 
1 You wouldn*t wish me to be here 

that's why I'm going out with Donald. It 
isn't a nuisance to him—it's a pleasure. He 
likes to perform those sweet, agreeable* 
chivalrous little acts which mean quite a lot 
to a woman/' 

" But weTe not children any longer / 1 
“ No. It seems rather a good reason to 
me for keeping ah rile bit of nursery in one's 
heart. You wdnlili: undfcstiind that, Ben— 


me a bunch of 
early primroses in 
the spring—or re¬ 
member some of 
the silly little 
things you used to say to me when we were 

engaged- 

-l Well ? " 

" But you don't—it's a nuisance, I sup¬ 
pose. Too trivial. Why* even a week-old 
promise is too far away to remember/’ 

" Not at all. I suggested we should go 
somewhere together/' 

“ And that's as far as we'll get. And 
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lose my temper, Violet/ 
while you did that ? * t# 

understand bow old a woman feels who isn't 
allowed to keep that bit of nursery." 

He lit his pipe deliberately—the argument 
was passing out of his depth* yet, somehow, 
he felt a shrewd impression tie could swim 
in that water—if he dared* That was the 
trouble—he didn't dare. Orderly going had 
been his so Jong it was impossible to acjmit 
the growth of wings* A policeman might as 

Voi uii.-a 


well declare himself a fairy. 
Ben Dalrymple stuck to his 
guns and fired a round of pure 
convention. 

"If you imagine 1 am going 
to stand by while you com- 
plain of my neglect to another 
man- 

"It will be soon enough to 
reproach me when 1 do so. 1 * 
she returned. " Good night.' 1 
** Stop ! " 

" Please/ 1 

4,1 I forbid you to go." 

" Perhaps you wouldn't mind 
opening the door for me." 

" Violet! " There was a dan¬ 
gerous light in his eyes, 

il Don't let's be foolish about 
this," she said. 

From the street below came 
the musical note of the Gabrielle 
horn on Donald's car. It was 
the signal of his arrival. 

“ 1 forbid you to go. I'm 
beginning to lose my temper, 
Violet," 

" You wouldn't wish me to be 
here while you did that ? ” 

" Good God," he cried, " you 
are deliberately trying to annoy 
me — to run counter to my 
wishes. I'm hanged if Ttl 
allow you to go about with 
another man. It's gone too far 
as it is and it's got to stop." 

" How dare you ? JJ 
" You imagine I have no 
affection for you — well, you're 
wrong* I—I Jove you—tre¬ 

mendously — you Ve my wife 
and—oh, one gets into grooves. 
I know. Fd like to be every¬ 
thing you want me to be. Ill 
do my best—but I'm hanged 
if I'll be complaisant. Either 
this fellow is sent to the right¬ 
about or-" 

" Or what ? Jr 

" Or you return to an empty 
house/' 

He certainly looked very sin¬ 
cere as he issued this ukase. 

,+ Really f ” said Violet, 

" 1 mean it," 

Oh, very well/' she replied, a bright 
pink spot burning on either cheek, “ if you 
consider my going to the opera wdth a friend 
is sufficient reason for deserting me, I have 
no argument against it. Good night.” 

" Violet I " 

The room door snapped crisply behind her, 
A moment later he hoard her voice in the 
stretff \ |ty$R3 ffW being so late. 
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and Donald's cheerful assurance that there 
was “ bags of time.” Then the sound of the 
car moving away. 

Benjamin sat down lumpily at the writing- 
table—his eyes staring, his hands thrust out 
before him. He stayed so for a minute 
without movement, then with an outward 
sweep of the arms he sent books, papers, 
ash-trays, all the litter a man surrounds 
himself with, fluttering and crashing to the 
floor. 

The door opened and Roberts, the man¬ 
servant, came in with coffee. 

“ Take it away,” said Ben. “ Don't want 
any.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Roberts put the tray down and stooped to 
collect the fallen papers. 

” Let ’em be—let 'em be, man. I’d tell 
you if I wanted-” 

He sprang to his feet and passed hurriedly 
out of the room. 

The drawing-room door was open and he 
entered without turiting on the lights. 
Through the window-glass he had a glimpse 
of the new moon, serene above the tree-tops. 
Like many other practical men he was 
superstitious over trifles. The sight salted 
his indignation with alarm. He threw 
himself down on the sofa with clenched 
hands, and lay there for nearly an hour while, 
within him, anger and remorse played a fine 
duet. 

P RESENTLY Roberts came in and 
switched on the lights. 

” Yes, what is it ? ” 

” Beg pardon, I didn't see you, sir.” 

” What do you want ? ” 

” I was going to draw the curtains.” 

“ All right—all right.” 

The heavy silk curtains slid over the 
window recess and blotted out the night. 
Having accomplished this to his satisfaction, 
Roberts crossed to the mantelpiece and 
opened the face of the clock. 

” What are you up to now ? ” 

" I was going to put the clock back an 
hour, sir. It's the last day of Summer Time.” 

” Is it ? Well, never mind, I'll look after 
that.” 

” Very good, sir. Anything you wanted, 
sir ? ” 

” No—yes. Pack me a bag. I sha’n't be 
sleeping at home to-night.” 

” What clothes-” 

” Oh, anything—anything. Let me know 
when you've done.” 

Roberts went out. 

There was a portrait of Violet hanging 
above the piano, and Ben's eyes travelled 
frowningly toward it. So pretty she looked, 
and youthful, with just a shade of sadness at 
the corners of a mouth made for laughter. 


He hadn’t noticed that expression before. 
Lots of things he hadn’t noticed really. 
He turned away and covered his eyes with a 
wandering hand. Why was that shade of 
sadness there ? Was it disappointment ? 
What had caused it ? Lack of sunshine, 
perhaps—sunshine he might have provided. 
Yet by the common standard of mankind 
he was a good husband. This charm that 
she yearned for—what manner of thing was 
that ? Where was its place in everyday 
existence ? With startling suddenness he 
saw that in the realities of married life the 
will and power to charm is sacrificed to idle¬ 
ness. He could remember now the prickings 
of a thousand impulses to please her or 
delight, impulses sterilized by laziness and 
yawned out of fruition. 

” By God,” he exclaimed, “she’s right! 
I’ve cheated her all along the line.” 

Naturally enough she turned to another 
man for these cherished gifts of thoughtful¬ 
ness and consideration that he, in his com¬ 
fortable blindness, had denied her. It came 
to him vividly how much he had denied 
himself in checking the mood to please. 
The warmth of her smile, the exquisite flash 
of gratitude in her eyes, the impulsive 
pressure of her hand, the hundred and one 
indescribably subtle expressions of intimacy, 
each in itself a pearl beyond price in the 
necklace of days and years-*—gone, all of them 
—dusty from disuse—mildewed and faded 
from neglect. 

Charm and the will to please are potential 
factors in the make-up of happiness. 

There is a stubborn belief in the minds of 
most men that nothing is lost irredeemably. 
The best is often forgotten or mislaid, but 
with a little trouble it can be recovered. 
Then and there Benjamin Dalrymple regis¬ 
tered a tremendous vow that he would 
endeavour to win his way back to his wife's 
esteem. He knew enough of life to realize 
that the task would be none too easy—that 
success would not depend upon following in 
detail the charges she had brought against 
him and dealing with them antithetically. 
Her smile would not be his at the price of 
following instructions, but at the inspiration 
of new ideas—unexpected tenderness. He 
did not believe she had more than a liking 
for this fellow Esmond (damn him !). Perhaps 
when she saw the effort he, Ben, was making 
to requite his neglect, she would tell the 
confounded fellow to clear off. (From which 
thought, and its accompanying malediction, 
it will be seen that Benjamin Dalrymple was 
entirely human. Jealousy is a very live 
force and does not go out of business at a 
moment’s notice.) 

He would like to have known what was 
passing through Violet’s mind as she sat at 
the opera fof #1 HtS^tftnt did he 
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imagine she would doubt the sincerity of 
his threat to leave. It was a cruel thing to 
have said—a hurtful thing. Poor girl! The 
thought of the empty house would be 
preying upon her. He hated himself for 
having threatened it. And yet—when she 
returned perhaps and found he was still 
there- 

It would be difficult to define at what 
point in his reflection Ben abandoned the 
project of leaving home. The reversal of his 
plans was automatic. When Roberts came 
in to ask if he wanted a taxi the answer 
was :— 

“ I don’t. You can unpack that bag and 
go to bed.” 

After that he sat for nearly two hours 
maturing plans for the future and listening 
for the sound of Violet’s arrival. 

It was nearly twelve when he heard a car 
stop before the house and Violet’s voice 
saying "Good night.” 

" I’ll see you safely inside,” said Donald. 

The click and turn of the key. 

'* Good night.” 

" Good night.” A pause, then : “ Donald, 
don’t run away directly—come in for a 
minute or so, will you ? ” 

“ You’re not tired ? ” 

“ No, I want you to come in, please.” 

The front door closed quietly. 

Ben put a fidgeting hand over his mouth. 
There had been something queer in her voice 
that frightened him. She had thought he 
would not be there, and yet had asked this 
fellow to come in. The drawing-room door 
was half open and he heard their voices again 
in the hall. 

** Just wait here a minute, please. I want 
to make sure of something.” 

Then he heard her light step ascending the 
stairs. 

” God,” exclaimed Ben—a rush of blood 
set his face burning. Without an instant’s 
thought he switched off the light and re¬ 
treated into the curtained window recess. 

Violet glanced into the room, opened an 
adjoining door, closed it again and mounted 
to the bedroom floor. A moment passed and 
she returned slowly to the landing, and, 
leaning over the well of the staircase, called 
Donald to come up. Then she entered the 
drawing-room, switched on the light and 
passed over to the mantelpiece. 

ONALD came in. 

" I say ! ” he exclaimed, " is any¬ 
thing the matter ? You look awfully 
queer.” 

" No, it’s all right,” she answered, faintly. 

There was a silver tray of drinks standing 
on a little table. Donald mixed a brandy- 
and-soda and put it in her hand. 

" No, really-” she began. 
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" I should. The air was a bit heavy at the 
opera to-night.” 

She took a sip from the glass and put it 
aside. 

“ Thank you—thanks.” 

“ Do sit down, I’m sure you’re not well.” 

She obeyed, and he put a cushion at the 
back of her head. 

“ Is there anything I can do ? A doctor 
or-” 

“ No, nothing. Just stay a bit—that’s 
all.” 

She closed her eyes. He drew up a chair 
and sat looking at her anxiously. 

" You’re awfully kind, aren’t you—a dear 
person—don’t know what I should do without 
yofl—now.” 

" What is it ? ” he asked. 

" Ben,” she replied. ” He’s gone.” 

" Gone ! ’’ 

" Yes, he left me to-night.” 

" Oh, my dear girl! ” he exclaimed, where 
another man would have said " The black¬ 
guard ! ” 

" It’s my fault, I suppose—partly.” 

" I won’t accept that.” 

" Yes. He warned me—threatened to go 
if-” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s so foolish.” 

He hesitated, then— 

Was it anything to do with you coming 
to the opera with me ? ” 

" In a way.” 

“ But he couldn’t take you. He wouldn’t 
be so selfish as to—no, I oughtn’t to have 
said that.” 

” Yes, he was. Oh, I don’t know. I 
wonder if I was wrong. I—I didn't believe 
him—I thought-” 

" But, good God, he must know that I 
wouldn’t harm a hair of your head—that my 
greatest wish in the world is to—to serve 
you—help you in every possible way.” 

" I know, my dear, I know. You’ve been 
splendid and sweet to me. But men don’t 
understand that—they think—oh ! And 
now he’s gone—gone ! ” 

“ Take some more of that brandy.” 

” It’s all right. A shock, that’s all—so— 
so unbelieving. Be a help, Don, I feel 
rather lost.” 

“ Tell me everything that happened,” he 
asked. 

And, haltingly at first, she told him. 

“ It was beastly of me to talk like that, 
but I felt so cheated.” There was a catch 
in her voice. " It isn’t that I wasn’t fond 
of him, but—oh, I don’t know. You spoiled 
me, perhaps.” 

" What have I to do with it ? ” 

“ Made me rebel against the routine—the 
cold facts. .All the little thoughtful atten¬ 
tions—your ^isipjjere^t^pespj—so kind—and 
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understanding—it was so different—so 
charming. You never once thought about 
yourself/' 

" I can't see how a decent man could 
think of himself when you were near/.' 

" Once he used to talk to me like that- 
ages ago." 

" He didn't appreciate you, Violet." 

" I don't know," she said again. 

Donald John Esmond rose to his feet with 
clenched hands. 

" Lord ! " he exploded. " I think I could 
kill the man who made you unhappy." 

" Please don't talk that way." 

" But to put himself first," he cried. 

" Perhaps that's what I've done." 

" You've the right—you're a woman." ~ 

" No, I wanted too much—gave too little. 
Now I suppose I shall have to pay." 

" Not if I can prevent it." He sat by her 
side. " Look here, Violet. Let me carry 
the load—I'm a man, it's my job. Why 
should you blame yourself ? You have no 
fault. He didn't love you—couldn't have 
loved you—never understood what love 
means. He was all for himself and never a 
thought for you." 

" Oh, Donald, you haven't understood 
life—you're all ideals." 

" I thank God for it. I tell you the man 
is set and settled. He couldn't do a decent 
thing, hasn't a charming thought. It's ‘ I ' 
with him all the time, 4 1/ If he'd been 
worth worrying over would he have left 
you to-night—without provocation—on a 
rotten, baseless suspicion ? He was glad to 
go, I expect—wanted an opportunity, and 
took the first." 

" I oughtn't to let you go on." 

" You're too kind, Violet—too sweet. 
It's you who don't understand life—angels 
can't. They are facts I'm telling you. The 
only love worth having is selfless love—that's 
the only love worth mourning for. The love 
that asks nothing in return." 

" Don't say any more," she pleaded. " I 
felt so wretched—so lonely—so old. It's dear 
of you to try and make me happy, but-" 

" I'll succeed," he gasped, and his arms 
went round her. For a frightened instant 
her face looked into his. He dropped his 
head and kissed her, kissed her, kissed her. 
And between the kisses he poured forth a 
stream of protestation. " I want you—I’m 
burning for you—I want you more than 
anything in the world." 

(All of which points the moral that a selfless 
love is apt to borrow largely from the 
ordinary variety, although its advertising 
campaign differs in essential features.) 

It was useless to resist the first torrent of 
his emotion, but when his voice died away, 
for her answer she stretched out both hands 
and thrust him away from her as something 


detestable. Then she rose and walked to the 
hearth, smearing her fingers across her lips 
from side to side. What passed within her 
she could find no words to express, but her 
eyes were eloquent enough, and they did not 
hold the look that a Prince Charming may 
yearn to see. 

A kiss may achieve marvels, but equally it 
may destroy marvels, and he is a wise man 
who shall predict which way the dice will 
turn. In that predatory affront—that 
instant of primal acquisitiveness—the steady 
light of Donald John Esmond's selfless love 
went rocketing skyward in a tongue of 
greedy and destructive flame. 

After that the darkness was very intense. 

" That you should think I meant that," 
she said. " That because he distrusted me 
I should give him cause." 

He, too, had risen, and was standing before 
her with his chin down. A very fallen idol 
with feet of common clay. 

" My dear-," he stammered. 

" Please." 

He gave a little gesture and turned toward 
thedoor. 

" I'm sorry. Good night.". 

There was something tremendously 
pathetic in his retreating back. It stirred 
an instant pity in her. 

" Donald—Donald ! " she said. 

He turned. 

" Yes ? " 

" It—was it my fault—did I let you 
believe ? " 

"'No," he answered. " I tried to take, 
that's all. I'm a cad. Please don't bother 
with me." 

" Oh, Donald, I wish it hadn’t happened. 
Such a good friend you've been, and I wanted 
a friend so—so dreadfully." 

" Don't bother with me," he said again. 
" You're not likely to forget it in a hurry or 
trust me again. I'd have you believe, 
though, that there isn't anything in the 
world I wouldn't do to wipe it out." 

" Yes," she answered, " it's a pity. I 
suppose one would always remember." 

They were silent, and the clock on the 
mantelpiece took up the tale and chimed the 
quarter after twelve. Violet's eyes travelled 
slowly toward it and an idea came into her 
face. 

" Donald. It's the night when the clocks 
are put back. Let's put back the clock and 
forget that this hour ever existed. It 
wouldn't have existed if we did that." 

" What's the use ? " he said. 

" It's so dreadful to lose good things—to 
have them spoilt. I know—at least perhaps 
I know. Shall we ? " 

" You would forget then ? " 

" The hour hasn't existed. You never 
came in to-night. You left me at the 
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door, I never told you my 
trouble — I never let you 
think—oh, it seems so good 
to me/' 

" You are a wonder/' lie 
said, as he watched her finger 
reverse the clock hand by a 
full compass. 

“ Good night, Donald/ 1 

" Good night.” 

EN DALRYMPLE waited till he heard 
the car moving away from the door 
before he stepped from behind the 
curtain. Violet was leaning against the 
mantelpiece, one hand pressed to her heart, 
and she was very white. She gave a half- 
checked cry as she saw him. Then her 
muscles tightened and her eyes narrowed 
coldly. 


“ So you were listening?" 
she said, and nodded. 

He made no answer. 

£1 I hope you are pleased 
with what you heard/' 

“ I heard nothing/' he re- 
plied, very quietly. 

She stared at him perplexed, 
as from his waistcoat he drew 
a biscuit-thin gold watch and, 
with a glance at the clock, 
deliberately twisted the hands back an hour. 

“ No, I heard nothing," he repeated. 
" There was nothing to hear." Then he raised 
his eyes and looked at her pleadingly, a hand 
half extended. 11 But I can't believe that 
Summer Time is over/' he said. 

There are oases in every desert. If it were 
not so there would be no such thing as a 
happy ending. 


M Between the kisses he 
poured forth a stream 
of protestation. *1 want 
you—1 want you more 
than anything in the 
world/ M 
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On getting back home at one o'clock in 
the morning Spencer expressed himself 
gratified that I should have stayed the 
distance so well, 

ir Alf," he said, I feel sure that you have 
the makings of a runner in you. Why not 
join the Blue Star Harriers ? " 

Youngster-like, I felt flattered, accepted 
the invitation, and ran with him regularly 
two nights a week. Spencer was my guide, 
counsellor, and friend in my salad days, and 
to his kindly advice and help I owe much of 
my success on the running track. 

Being now over forty years of age, I am 
out of the running, so far as actual com¬ 
petition goes. Still, it is better to be a 
has-been ” than a “ never-was,” and I 
intend to devote my time, energy, and 
experience to training and coaching the 
young idea, so that they may uphold the 
fair name of Britain—the greatest sporting 
nation in the world—and develop their 
bodies, as well as their brains, along healthy 
and profitable lines. 

Twenty years on the running track have 
stored up a wealth of interesting memories, 
and 1 should like to recall some of the 
incidents that stand out in bold relief in my 
mental vision as I write. 


M ANY of the discoveries in the world 
of science, art, and even sport are 
the result of accidents. A burning 
straw-rick was responsible for 
starting me on my running career and firing 
me with enthusiasm for long-distance racing, 
In the pretty Sussex village of Horsham 
there were few excitements, and when one 
night the fire-bell clanged out its ominous 
warning the thrill of adventure appealed to 
my boyish nature. One accident led to 
another. In my curiosity to find out where 
the fire was I met F. J, Spencer, a member 
of the Horsham Blue Star Harriers. He and 
I were unknown to each other but we struck 
up an acquaintanceship which ripened into 
one of the closest friendships of my life. 
As we stood waiting for the engines, 
Spencer suggested that we should run to the 
fire, which w T as three miles away, at a 
small place called Southwater. This seemed 
rather a tall order to me. All day I had been 
carrying bricks up a thirty-rung ladder and 
felt stiff and sore. But on Spencer promising 
not to run too fast I agreed to accompany 
him. I found my heavy boots and working 
clothes a big handicap, but Spencer encou¬ 
raged me as we trotted along in the dark¬ 
ness, slowing down a little when I appeared 
to be tiring, then increasing the pace when 
I got my wind. I had expected to see some¬ 
thing good in the way of conflagrations, and 
keen was my disappointment when we arrived 
to find only a mass of smouldering straw. 


I START RECORD-BREAKING. 

S COTLAND gave me a wonderful reception 
when at Glasgow, on November 5th, 1904, 
I set out to lower the ten miles record. 
A large blackboard had been erected in the 
centre of the ground, with a man on either 
side of it to write the time for every mile 
as I passed around the track. This was 
a splendid idea. On a quarter-mile track 
there are two long straights, and by the 
blackboard method one can see at a glance 
what time he is doing as he passes up one 
side and down the other. It worries a 
runner who is out to break records to hear 
a raucous-voiced individual shouting the 
various times. 

I had read of doughty deeds done by 
valiant Scots inspired by the music of the 
bagpipes, and before I started I asked my 
friend Brown to get a piper to play at 
intervals. The effect upon me was magical. 

As I walked from my dressing-room the 
cheers of the crowd were deafening To me 
it seemed as if all Scotland had suddenly 
emptied itself into that wonderful arena. 
Standing on the scratch line I had to wait 
as patiently as possible until all the other 
runners had got off their marks, according to 
their time starts, w : hich ranged from one to 
nine minutes. A great shout went up as I 
set out on my task. Running to my schedule, 
I reeled off mile after mile, each one being 
punctuated byTIKSWM bf approbation from 
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I had fallen behind schedule to the extent 
of about fifteen seconds. In answer to 
frantic appeals I pulled myself together and 
rushed away for a quarter of a mile, when 
I was about twenty seconds to the good. 
Thus I passed the critical stage of the race. 
From then onwards I felt that, barring 
unforeseen accidents, success was assured. 
My limbs were moving strongly and freely 
and my wind was sound as a bell. Gradually 
the other runners were being pulled in and 
passed, and as I entered upon the last mile, 
well ahead of my schedule, I had almost 
caught up the limit man. 

A TEN-MILE RECORD. 

A QUARTER of a mile from home the 
bell rang, and to the accompaniment of 
tumultuous and continuous cheers 1 
sprinted round the last 
lap, beating all the handi¬ 
capped men and breasting 
the tape in the record 
time of 50mm. 4oJsec. 

" Now go for the hour 
record, Shrubb! The 
chance of a lifetime ! " 
shouted the officials and 
spectators. And although 
I was suffering from reac¬ 
tion caused by that final 
sprint* like Alexander of 
old I was out for fresh 
worlds to conquer. I 
" strengthened my sinews 
and summoned up the 
blood," The pipes skirled 
and spurred me on to my 
final and greater effort, 
and I shall never forget 
the closing scenes as I 
laid low the world's ama- 
teur record for the hour, 
completing 11 miles 1,137 
yards. They carried me 
to the pavilion shoulder 
high, sang 11 Will ye no’ 
come back again ? " and 
cheered until they were 
hoarse. 


MARATHON RACES. 

I DO not believe in 
Marathon races. There 
is a limit to human 
endurance* and man was 
never made to run 26 
miles 385 yards. The 
Marathon beat me and 
I am not sorry. It was 
outside my distance. Still, 
although I never fancied 
my chances, 1 had one 
thrilling experience when 


Alfred Shrubb, after winning the Ten 


I ran Tom Longboat, the Indian* at Madison 
Square Garden, New York. This,is " some * J 
building, accommodating from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand spectators, 

I made the pace straight away and was 
soon a lap in front of Longboat, who kept 
plodding along steadily. I increased my 
lead until at the end of twenty miles I was 
nine laps ahead. Longboat, 1 may say. w f as 
the most imperturbable runner I have ever 
met. If I had been twice the number of laps 
in front of him it would not have made any 
difference to the Indian. He knew what he 
could do, and although he was always rather 
uncommunicative, he told me after the race 
that he was certain I could not last it out* 
After leading by a mile right through to 
the twenty-third mile 1 became sick and 
collapsed. Longboat finished the distance 
and won. To . this day 
people ask me why, when 
1 had such a commanding 
lead* I became hors de 
combat, I can partially 
explain this by saying 
that the building was full 
of the smoke from a 
thousand cigars. Long¬ 
boat said this did not 
affect him—in fact, he 
rather liked it—but I had 
never been accustomed 
to it. 

Tom, however, ran a 
wonderful race and de¬ 
served to win. He was 
running at his distance; 
I was not. In subse¬ 
quent contests I competed 
against all the big Mara' 
thon men in America and 
Canada, including ten, 
twelve, and fifteen mil*s 
with Longboat; fifteen 
miles with Dorando, the 
Italian ; twelve, fifteen, 
and twenty miles with St. 
Yves, the Frenchman ; 
and twelve and fifteen 
miles with Johnny Hayes, 
the American Olympic 
winner In 1908, and won 
all of these races. 

In spite of my aversion 
for Marathons, I have 
the greatest admiration 
for these big-hearted ath¬ 
letes who are out to do 
what has never been done 
before. Every on e rem em¬ 
bers the Big Four in 
these races. They stand 
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reticent* almost taciturn—a wonderful ath¬ 
lete ; St- Yves, slightly bandy-legged, short 
and thick-set, a lion-hearted little man, 
who was said to train on light French 
wines ; Dorando, the lovable Italian, who 
crowned his long-distance achievements by 
staggering to the tape in the memorable 
Olympic Games in 190S ; and Billv Sherring* 
who won the Greek Marathon at At liens in 
1906, 

My recollection of Billv is crow r ded almost 
into one race. This took place at the Base¬ 
ball Grounds, Buffalo, the distance being 
fifteen miles. I burst the tape six laps ahead 
of him, ran to my dressing-room, picked up 
my camera, and strolled back to the winning- 
post in time to take a snapshot of Billy 
finishing. Sheering, one of the best sports¬ 
men that ever lived, thoroughly enjoyed the 
situation, and the newspapers made much 
good fun out of the incident, 

Of indoor tracks w f e knew nothing in this 
country, but they are quite plentiful in 
America. The majority are made of boards, 
and range from eight to tw p elve laps to the 
mile* The runners have special shoes made 
for the purpose, 

After I had beaten many of America's 
best professionals on level terms if was 
suggested that 1 should " try my strength " 
in relay races, running two, three, and five 
men at different distances. This led up to 
one incident which is perhaps worth putting 
on record. 

At Boston I accepted a challenge to run 
five men for ten miles, each of my com* 
petitors to run two of the ten miles* The 
outside public, when they learned the names 
of the selected 
ones* were con¬ 
vinced in their 
own minds that 
this time 1 had 
bitten off more 
than I could chew. 

The five men 
were: Frank 
Kanaly, the 
American five- 
mile champion ; 

Tom Williams and 
Sam Myers, of 
Boston ; and Tall 
Feather and Red 
Hawk, two In¬ 
dians from the 
reserve, 

In this race my 
only stipulation 
was that I should 
be allowed to say 
which man should 
be chosen to start 
the race* After 


some demur this was agreed to* We 
played* or rather ran, before a packed 
" house" that night. Everyone was in¬ 
trigued with the novel idea, and wondered 
which man I should select to start off w f ith. 
To me the proper course seemed obvious—to 
select the slowest man so that I might force 
a big lead on him over the first tivo miles. 
This, of course, meant that the second man 
had to run M all out " to gain the lead back 
again* 

It was all a matter of strategy. I allowed 
the second man to run himself out the first 
mile, taking it easy while he was pumping 
his heart out, as it were* Then I dashed 
ahead for the next mile and regained my 
former lead. Adopting the same tactics 
with the third, fourth, and fifth men, I 
finished an easy winner* 

In the same building, on another occasion, 
I ran three men for six miles, each of my 
opponents doing two miles, and gave them 
the privilege of placing them in any order 
they liked. This race I also won. 

RACING AGAINST HORSES* 

OMETIMES during my Canadian tour 
I found it hard to get competitors, 
and this led to another unique ex¬ 
perience. A friend and I were talking over 
matters one day when he said, " If you 
can't find a man to compete with, why 
not run against a horse ? ft The idea tickled 
me immensely, and echo an severed, f * Why 
not ? " 

After leaving Winnipeg I w^ent to Portage 
La Prairie, a little town fifty-two miles west, 
and at once proceeded to the nearest livery 


stables. 

" Do you mind 
if I have a look 
at your horses ? ” 
I asked the pro¬ 
prietor* He had 
no objection. I 
examined them 
and found one 
which I thought 
ought to be able 
to go ten miles at 
a good pace. 

fi Now then/* I 
said, '* I want to 
make a contract 
with you. I am 
out here on a 
running tour and 
want to fix up 
some big matches. 
It would be a 
novel sight for the 
local residents to 
Breaking the two miles amateur recofaj »t Ki vtitness a real con- 
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man and a horse. Have you an animal 
good enough to stay the distance of ten 
miles ? " 

His reply was in the form of another 
question : " What will you pay me ? " 

" Ill give you twenty-five dollars, and 
you %vill receive the money before you go 
off the mark." 

The bargain was clinched, and the pro- 
prietor immediately started training one of 
his best animals 
on the road. 

After six days' 
preparation I 
again asked 
him if he 
thought the 
horse could do 
it. 

He seemed 
rather dubious 
about it, so I 
put forward 
another sugges¬ 
tion, which was 
that be should 
bring another 
horse to the 
ground, and if 
at the end of 
Jive miles he 
found that the 
first horse was 
unlikely to 
finish he could 
start the second 
one from the 
half - way dis¬ 
tance. 

The people 
turned out en 
masse , and some 
big bets were 
made on the 
result. 

According to 
agreement, the 
horse was driven in a buggy, the occupants 
weighing about one hundred and eighty 
pounds. " . 

Crack went the pistol and off avc went on 
our long journey. The horse took the lead 
by about sixty yards in the first mile and a 
half* but by the time we had doubled that 
distance I had caught up my four-legged 
opponent, who appeared to be going rather 
groggy. When five miles had been covered 

it was obvious that he could not stay the 

full course, and horse No. a then took up 
the running. 

I had set myself to do the race in 52mm. 
3osec. if possible. 

The fresh horse started off in great style 
and soon got back the ground lost by his 
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stable companion. I was feeling in good 
fettle, however. Up to the last one hundred 
and twenty yards Ave ran neck-and-neck, 
and the excitement became intense. At this 
stage there appeared to me only one chance 
to win. Remembering that a horse will not 
willingly run over a man, I juniped in front 
of his head, and in this way kept my lead, 
swerving first to one side of the track, then 
to the other, and just winning on the post. 

My time for this 
race was 52min. 
40$ sec. 

I have ap- 
peared on many 
queer tracks in 
my time, but 
the most extra¬ 
ordinary of all 
was when at 
St. Lawrence, 
Mass,, I ran a 
five - mile race 
against Sam 
Myers, of 
Boston, U.S.A., 
in what was 
known as the 
Lawrence 
Armories. 

The track 
itself, fourteen 
Japs to the mile, 
was boarded, 
and around this 
chairs were 
placed with the 
backs to the 
runners. The 
audience sat 
looking over the 
backs of the 
chairs. It was 
at once evident 
that Ave were up 
against difficul¬ 
ties. Running 
at top speed it appeared impossible to get 
round the corners without doing some damage 
to ourselves or others, or both. 

Realizing that I was M up against " an 
opponent who could show a clean pair of 
heels, I shot in front at the sound of the 
pistol to secure the inside position. I kept 
my lead for a mile and a quarter; then, 
feeling that I should increase it, I decided to 
do so whilst going up one of the straights. 

But the inevitable happened. I flew 
towards one of the corners, caught hold of a 
chair to save myself, and fell heavily. My 
opponent played leapfrog over the chair and 
fell on top of me. We both scrambled to our 
feet, bruised and shaken, and I managed to 
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LOSING A SUIT-CASE. 

A N unrehearsed incident happened to me 
when I visited Boston. I had just 
arrived from New York City, and had 
bought a brand new suit-case. This I took 
with me to Park Square Coliseum, where I 
was running. 

After the race an Englishman from Man¬ 
chester—so he said—came to my dressing- 
room and introduced himself. He had seen 
me run many times in Cottonopolis, and his 
admiration for me was unbounded. Would 
I dine with him in the evening ? 

I accepted^his.kind invitation, and he took 
my suit-case _while I went to the manager's 
office to settle up my affairs. Fifteen 
minutes later, when I came to look for my 
newly-found;/* friend/' he had disappeared, 
along with the suit-case. 

Several of the spectators who were standing 
outside the dressing-room informed me that 
they had seen the gentleman I was looking 
for making his way to the subway trains. 

Immediately I set out to establish another 
world's record, but my discomfiture and 
disgust may well be imagined when I disco¬ 
vered that I had been beaten on the post. 
The train was gliding out for Sullivan Square 
and the gates were banged in my face. 
Officials telephoned to the next station, but 
Boston being a city of one million souls, it. 
was like hunting for the proverbial needle in 
a haystack or looking for your long-lost 
brother at an English Cup final. 

If only he had left my running-shoes I 
should not have grieved about my loss, but 
they had won me many a big race, and I 
found it hard to get their equal. As the 
alleged Mancunian stood about six feet I am 
afraid the running outfit would not be of 
much personal use to him. I have an. idea, 
however, that it was my money he wanted. 
If so he would find the suit-case a mare's 
nest rather than a Tom Tiddler's ground, as 
I always took care to leave my cash in the 
safe keeping of one of the sports officials. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG RUNNERS. 

I N the course of my career I have trained 
many athletes by mail. Every week I 
reply to hundreds of letters from youths 
who want to study my methods. While 
running at my best in England in 1902-3-4, 
I received a communication from a Mr. 
J. W. Johnson, a young American student, 
asking for my advice, as he was trying to 
make the one and two miles. I gave it 
willingly. 

Later, when I went to Boston in 1907, an 
invitation came for me to visit the Harvard 
University track. This, by the way, is one 
of the finest stadiums I have ever seen. 
Horseshoe in shape, it is built of cement, 


and is capable of holding about eighty 
thousand people. 

Looking round the place I saw a runner 
putting up what I considered rather a good 
show. As he had no pace-maker I volun¬ 
teered to assist him. It did not take me 
many minutes to change, and soon we were 
scampering round the track together. At 
intervals I gave him a few words of kindly- 
meant advice. 

He smiled rather sardonically, I thought, 
and said : " You seem to know something 
about the game. Have you ever taken 
lessons from Shrubb of England ? I have, 
and he has improved me wonderfully." 

I laughed outright and he was obviously 
annoyed. ; , 

•' Don't you think this man Shrubb is any 
good ? " he asked. 

" Well," I replied, " I don't exactly think 
that. I have heard a good- deal of him 
myself in long-distance work. But before 
we go any further/ may I ask what your 
name is ? " 

" My name," he answered, " is J. W. 
Johnson, of Rochester, New York." 

" And mine," I added, " is Alfred Shrubb, 
of England, the man who has been giving 
you written tuition." 

I shall never forget that American's face. 
As a study in amazed surprise it would have 
made a small fortune on the kinema. 

All training requires individual treatment, 
but there are certain rules that have a 
universal application to youths who are 
keen on running. 

Boys between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen should be particularly careful not to 
overtrain, as this will ruin their chances of 
success when opportunity knocks at the 
door at nineteen to twenty-five, an athlete's 
best years. 

Many boys make the serious mistake ot 
taking part in long-distance races. They 
should concentrate on the hundred yards, 
quarter-mile, and half-mile until they are old 
enough to go in for more sustained and 
vigorous training. Even the shorter dis¬ 
tances ought not to be run too often, but 
merely in order to keep them in condition. 

To the athletes who are capable of taking 
part in real competitions I would advise easy 
preliminary work in whatever distances they 
are running. 

For instance, any runner can manage the 
hundred yards and quarter-mile comfortably, 
but he must specialize in these and leave 
other lengths alone if he is determined to 
achieve success. 

The half-mile and mile are two other 
events that always work together. Again, 
longer distances of from two to five miles 
will carry the average runner through a 
ten-mile race, Ocp^ipn^jy, course, he 
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before breakfast. The fresh morning air is 
pure and invigorating, and as sound lungs are 
the first essential, this is highly important. 

He must also be careful to diet 
himself properly* Plenty of good plain 
food, such as toast, boiled eggs, grilled 
steaks or roast beef (well done), with 
green vegetables and not too many 
potatoes, rice, tapioca* and sago pud¬ 
dings and custards, with preserved pears, 
pineapples, or peaches. If he rings the 


will have to run the full distance, with other 
work at four miles fast, then six and eight 
miles, until the necessary stamina is secured, 


When taking part in races 
the competitor should always 
arrive at his destination from 
three to four hours before the 
start, or, if possible, the night 
before. He should keep away 
from excitement of all kinds and take as 
much rest as possible. 

Just before actually setting out for the 
race a light rub-down should be indulged in, 
and the competitor should not arrive on the 
mark until the race is almost due. 

When it is finished he should proceed 
straight to the dressing-room, take a luke¬ 
warm bath, and change into his other clothes 
quickly. This will keep the cold from the 
muscles and sinews, the cause of many a 
breakdown to good athletes* 

While in training he should go to bed early, 
not later than ten o'clock, rise in the morning 
at seven, and take a brisk walk for a mile 


Man Horse— 

Shrubb just 
winning on the 
post. 


changes on this routine, and is moderate in 
all tilings, he will climb well up the ladder 
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T HE young man, as 
he sat filling his 
pipe in the dub- 
house smoking-room, n 
was inclined to be bitter. 

" If there's one thing that gives 
me a pain squarely in the centre of 
the gizzard/ 1 he burst out, breaking a 
silence that had lasted for some minutes, 

,f it s a golf-lawyer* They oughtn't to be 
allowed on the links/* 

The Oldest Member, who had been medita¬ 
tively putting himself outside a cup of tea 
and a slice of seed-cake, raised his white 
eyebrows. * 

" The Law/' he said, “ is an honourable 
profession. Why should its practitioners be 
restrained from indulgence in the game of 

games ? ” 

Ji I don't mean actual lawyers/' said the 
young man, his acerbity mellowing a trifle 
under the influence of tobacco, " I mean 
the blighters whose best club is the book of 
rules* You know the sort of excrescences* 
Every time you think you've won a hole, 
they dig out Rule eight hundred and fifty- 
three, section two, sub-section four, to prove 
that you’ve disqualified yourself by having 
an ingrowing toe-nail* Well, take my case/* 
The young man’s voice was high and plaintive* 
f ‘ I go out with that man Hemmingway to 
play an ordinary friendly round—nothing 
depending on it except a measly ball—and 
on the seventh he pulls me up and claims 
the hole simply because I happened to drop 
my niblick in the bunker. Oh, well, a 
tick's a tick, and there's nothing more to say, 

I suppose." 

The Sage shook his head. 

,+ Rules are rules, my boy, and must be 
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kept. It is curious that 
you should have brought 
up this subject, for only a 
moment before you came in I 
y' was thinking of a somewhat 
^ curious match which ultimately 
turned upon a question of the rule- 
book. It is true that, as far as the 
actual prize was concerned, it made little 
difference. But perhaps 1 had better tell 
you the whole story from the beginning.” 

The young man shifted uneasily in his 
chair. 

“ Well, you know, I've had a pretty 
rotten time this afternoon already—— 

“ I will call my story,” said the Sage, 
tranquilly, “'The Long Hole,’for it involved 
the playing of what I am inclined to think 
must be the longest hole in the history of 
golf.” 

“ I half promised to go and see a man-” 

“ But I will begin at the beginning," said 
the Sage. " I see that you are all impatience 
to hear the full details.” 

R ALPH BINGHAM and Arthur Jukes 
(said the Oldest Member) had never 
been friends—their rivalry was too 
keen to admit of that—but it -was not till 
Amelia Trivett came to stay at Leigh that 
a smouldering distaste for each other burst 
out into the flames of actual enmity. It 
is ever so. One of the poets, whose name 
1 cannot recall, has a passage, which I 
am unable at the moment to remember, 
in one of his works, which for the time 
being has slipped my mind, which hits 
off admirably this age-old situation. The 
gist of his remarks | js> that lovely woman 
rarely fails tp start something.. Jn the wee Is 
P. G. Wode 
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that followed her arrival, being in the same 
room with the two men was like dropping in 
on a reunion of Capulets and Montagues. 

You see, Ralph and Arthur were so exactly 
equal in their skill on the links that life for 
them had for some time past resolved itself 
into a silent, bitter struggle in which first 
one, then the other, gained some slight 
advantage. If Ralph won the May medal 
by a stroke, Arthur would be one ahead in the 
J une competition, only to be nosed out 
again in July. It was a state of affairs 
which, had they been men of a more generous 
stamp, would have bred a mutual respect, 
esteem, and even love. But I am sorry to 
say that, apart from their golf, which was 
in a class of its own as far as this neighbour¬ 
hood was concerned, Ralph Bingham and 
Arthur Jukes were nothing less than a couple 
of unfortunate incidents. A sorry pair— 
and yet, mark you, far from lacking in mere 
superficial good looks. They were handsome 
fellows, both of them, and well aware of the 
fact; and when Amelia Trivett came to 
stay they simply straightened their ties, 
twirled their moustaches, and expected her 
to do the rest. 

But here they were disappointed. Per¬ 
fectly friendly though she was to both of 
them, the love-light was conspicuously 
absent from her beautiful eyes. And it was 
not long before each had come independently 
to a solution of this mystery. It was plain 
to them that the whole trouble lay in the fact 
that each neutralized the other's attractions. 
Arthur felt that, if he could only have a 
clear field, all would be over except the 
sending out of the wedding invitations ; and 
Ralph was of opinion that, if he could just 
call on the girl one evening without finding 
the place all littered up with Arthur, his 
natural charms would swiftly bring home the 
bacon. And, indeed, it was true that they 
had no rivals except themselves. It hap¬ 
pened at the moment that Leigh was ex¬ 
traordinarily short of eligible bachelors. We 
marry young in this delightful spot, and all 
the likely men were already paired off. It 
seemed that, if Amelia Trivett intended to 
get married, she would have to select either 
Ralph Bingham or Arthur Jukes. A 
dreadful choice. 

I T had not occurred to me at the outset that 
my position in the affair would be any¬ 
thing closer than that of a detached and 
mildly interested spectator. Yet it was to 
me that Ralph came in his hour of need. 
When I returned home one evening, I found 
that my man had brought him in and laid 
him on the mat in my sitting-room. 

I offered him a chair and a cigar, and he 
came to the point with commendable 
rapidity. 


" Leigh," he said, directly he had lighted 
his cigar, " is too small for Arthur Jukes and 
myself." 

" Ah, you have been talking it over and 
decided to move ? " I said, delighted. " I 
think you are perfectly right. Leigh is 
over-built. Men like you and Jukes need a 
lot of soace. Where do you think of going ? " 
“ I’m not going." 

“ But I thought you said-” 

“ What I meant was that the time has 
come when one of us must leave." 

" Oh, only one of you ? " It was some¬ 
thing, of course, but I confess I was disap¬ 
pointed, and I think my disappointment 
must have shown in my voice ; for he looked 
at me, surprised. 

" Surely you wouldn't mind Jukes going ? " 
he said. 

" Why, certainly not. He really is going, 
is he ? " 

A look of saturnine determination came 
into Ralph's face. 

" He is. He thinks*he isn't, but he is." 

I failed to understand him, and said so. 
He looked cautiously about the room, as if to 
reassure himself that he could not be over¬ 
heard. 

"I suppose you've noticed," he said, " the 
disgusting way that man Jukes has been 
hanging round Miss Trivett, boring her to 
death ? " 

" I have seen them together sometimes." 

" I love Amelia Trivett 1 " said Ralph. 

" Poor girl! " I sighed. 

" I beg your pardon ? " 

" Poor girl! " I said. " I mean, to have 
Arthur Jukes hanging round her." 

" That's just what I think," said Ralph 
Bingham. " And that's why we're going to 
play this match." 

" What match ? " 

" This match we've decided to play. 1 
want you to act as one of the iudges, to go 
along with Jukes and see that he doesn't 
play any of his tricks. You know what he 

is ! And in a vital match like this-" 

“ How much are you playing for ? " 

" The whole world ! " 

" I beg your pardon ? " 

" The whole world. It amounts to that. 
The loser is to leave Leigh for good, and the 
winner stays on and marries Amelia Trivett. 
We have arranged all the details. Rupert 
Bailey will accompany me, acting as the 
other judge." 

" And you want me to go round with 
Jukes ? " ‘ 

" Not round," said Ralph Bingham. 
" Along." 

" What is the distinction ? " 

" We are not going to play a round. 
Only one hole." 

“ MfB OTT? 
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" Not so very sudden. It's a longish hole. 
We start on the first tee here and hole out 
in the doorway of the Majestic Hotel in 
Royal Square. A distance, I imagine, of 
about sixteen miles." 

I was revolted. About that time a perfect 
epidemic of freak matches had broken out 
in the club, and I had strongly opposed them 
from the start. George Willis had begun it 
by playing a medal round with the pro., 
George's first nine against the pro.'s com¬ 
plete eighteen. After that came the 
contest between Herbert Widgeon and 
Montague Brown, the latter, a twenty-four 
handicap man, being entitled to shout "Boo! " 
three times during the round at moments 
selected by himself. There had been many 
more of these degrading travesties on the 
sacred game, and I had writhed to see them. 
Playing freak golf-matches is to my mind like 
ragging a great classical melody. But of the 
whole collection this one, considering the 
sentimental interest and. the magnitude of 
the stakes, seemed to me the most terrible. 
My face, I imagine, betrayed my disgust, for 
Bingham attempted extenuation. 

" It's the only way," he said. " You 
know how Jukes and I are on the links. 
We are as level as two men can be. This, 
of course, is due to his extraordinary luck. 
Everybody knows that he is the world's 
champion fluker. I, on the other hand, 
invariably have the worst luck. The con¬ 
sequence is that in an ordinary round it is 
always a toss-up which of us wins. The 
test we propose will eliminate luck. After 
sixteen miles of give-and-take play, I am 
certain—that is to say, the better man is 
certain to be ahead. That is what I meant 
when I said that Arthur Jukes would shortly 
be leaving Leigh. Well, may I take it 
that you will consent to act as one of the 
judges ? " 

I considered. After all, the match was 
likely to be historic, and one always feels 
tempted to hand one's name down to 
posterity. 

" Very well," I said. 

Excellent. You will have to keep a 
sharp eye on Jukes, I need scarcely remind 
you. You will, of course, carry a book of 
the rules in your pocket and refer to them 
when you wish to refresh your memory. 
We start at daybreak, for, if we put it off till 
later, the course at the other end might be 
somewhat congested when we reached it. 
We want to avoid publicity as far as possible. 
If I took a full iron and hit a policeman, it 
would excite remark." 

" It would. I can tell you the exact remark 
which it would excite." 

" We shall take bicycles with us, to 
minimize the fatigue of covering the distance. 
Well, I am glad that we have your co¬ 


operation. At daybreak to-morrow on the 
first tee, and don't forget to bring your 
rules-book." 

T HE atmosphere brooding over the first 
tee, when I reached it on the following 
morning, somewhat resembled that of 
a duelling-ground in the days when these 
affairs were settled with rapiers or pistols. 
Rupert Bailey, an old friend of mine, was 
the only cheerful member of the party. I 
am never at my best in the early morning, 
and the two rivals glared at each other 
with silent sneers. I had never supposed 
till that moment that men ever really 
sneered at one another outside the movies, 
but these two were indisputably doing so. 
They were in the mood when men say 
" Pshaw ! " 

They tossed for the honour, and Arthur 
Jukes, having won, drove off with a fine 
ball that landed well down the course. 
Ralph Bingham, having teed up, turned to 
Rupert Bailey. 

" Go down on to the fairway of the 
seventeenth," he said. " I want you to 
mark my ball." 

Rupert stared. 

" The seventeenth ! " 

" I am going to take that direction," said. 
Ralph, pointing over the trees. 

" But that will land your second or third- 
shot in the lake." 

" I have provided for that. I have a 
flat-bottomed boat moored close by the 
sixteenth green. I shall use a mashie- 
niblick and chip my ball aboard, row across 
to the other side, chip it ashore, and carry 
on. I propose to go across country as far 
as Woodfield. I think it will save me a 
stroke or two." 

I gasped. I had never before realized the 
man's devilish cunning. His tactics gave 
him a flying start. Arthur, who had driven 
straight down the course, had as his objective 
the high road, which adjoins the W'aste 
ground beyond the first green. Once there, 
he would play the orthodox game by driving 
his ball along till he reached the bridge. 
While Arthur was winding along the high 
road, Ralph would have cut off practically 
two sides of a triangle. And it was hopeless 
for Arthur to imitate his enemy's tactics 
now. From where his ball lay he would 
have to cross a wide tract of marsh in 
order to reach the seventeenth fairway—an 
impossible feat. And, even if it had been 
feasible, he had no boat to take him across 
the water. 

He uttered a violent protest. He was an 
unpleasant young man, almost—it seems 
absurd to say so, but almost as unpleasant 
as Ralph Bingham ; yet at the moment I 
am bou^ syppat^d pith him. 
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Ralph, having teed up* turned to Rupert. 'Go down on to the fairway of the 
seventeenth,* he said. *1 want you to mark my ball/" 


,J What are you doing ? ” be demanded. 
11 You can't play fast and loose with the rules 
like that/' 

To what rule do you refer ? ” said Ralph, 
coldly, 

11 Well, that bally boat of yours is a 
hazard, isn't it ? And you can't row a 
hazard about all over the place," 

' Why not ? ” 


The simple question seemed to take Arthur 
Jukes aback. 

f * Why not ? M he repeated. ** Why not ? 
Well, you can't* That’s why/ 1 

" There is nothing in the rules,” said 
Ralph Bingham, " against moving a hazard. 
If a hazard can be moved without disturbing 
the ball, you are at liberty, I gather, to move 
it “bfelS F MriWGAtfease. Besides, 
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what is all this about moving hazards ? I 
have a perfect right to go for a morning row, 
haven’t I ? If I were to ask my doctor, he 
would probably actually recommend it. I 
am going to row my boat across the sound. 
If it happens to have my ball on board, that 
is not my affair. I shall not disturb my 
ball, and I shall play it from where it lies. 
Am I right in saying that the rules enact 
that the ball shall be played from where it 
lies ? ” 

We admitted that he was. 

" Very well, then,” said Ralph Bingham. 
“ Don't let us waste any more time. We will 
wait for you at Woodfield.” 

He addressed his ball, and drove a beauty 
over the trees. It flashed out of sight in the 
direction of the seventeenth tee. Arthur 
and I made our way down the hill to play our 
second. 

I T is a curious trait of the human mind 
that, however little personal interest one 
may have in the result, it is impossible 
to prevent oneself taking sides in any event 
of a competitive nature. I had embarked 
on this affair in a purely neutral spirit, not 
caring which of the two won and only sorry 
that both could not lose. Yet, as the 
morning wore on, I found myself almost 
unconsciously becoming distinctly pro-Jukes. 
I did not like the man. I ‘objected to his 
face, his manners, and the colour of his tie. 
Yet there was something in the dogged way 
in which he struggled against adversity 
which touched me and won my grudging 
support. Many men, I felt, having been so 
outmanoeuvred at the start, would have 
given up the contest in despair ; but Arthur 
Jukes, for all his defects, had the soul of a 
true golfer. He declined to give up. In 
grim silence he hacked his ball through the 
rough till he reached the high road ; and 
then, having played twenty-seven, set him¬ 
self resolutely to propel it on its long journey. 

It was a lovely morning, and, as I bicycled 
along, keeping a fatherly eye on Arthur’s 
activities, I realized for the first time in my 
life the full meaning of that exquisite phrase 
of Coleridge :— 

“ Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn,” 

for in the pellucid air everything seemed 
weirdly beautiful, even Arthur Jukes’s 
heather-mixture knickerbockers, of which 
hitherto I had never approved. The sun 
gleamed on their seat, as he bent to make 
his shots, in a cheerful and almost a poetic 
way. The birds were singing gaily in the 
hedgerows, and such was my uplifted state 
that I, too, burst into song, until Arthur 
petulantly desired me to refrain, on the plea 
that, though he .yielded to no man in his 


enjoyment of farmyard imitations in their 
proper place, I put him off his stroke. And 
so we passed through Bayside in silence and 
started to cover that long stretch of road 
which ends in the railway bridge and the 
gentle descent into Woodfield. 

A RTHUR was not doing badly. He was 
at least keeping them straight. And 
in the circumstances straightness was 
to be preferred to distance. Soon after 
leaving Little Hadley he had become 
ambitious and had used his brassy with 
disastrous results, slicing his fifty-third into 
the rough on the right of the road. It 
had taken him ten with the niblick to get 
back on to the car tracks, and this had 
taught him prudence. 

He was now using his putter for every 
shot, and, except when he got trapped in the 
cross-lines at the top of the hill just before 
reaching Bayside, he had been in no serious 
difficulties. He was playing a nice easy 
game, getting the full face of the putter on to 
each shot. 

At the top of the slope that drops down 
into Woodfield High Street, he paused. 

” I think I might try my brassy again 
here,” he said. ” I have a nice lie.” 

” Is it wise ? ” I said. 

He looked down the hill. 

” What I was thinking,” he said, ” was 
that with it I might wing that man Bingham. 
I see he is standing right out in the middle of 
the fairway.” 

I followed his gaze. It was perfectly true. 
Ralph Bingham was leaning on his bicycle 
in the roadway, smoking a cigarette. Even 
at this distance one could detect the man’s 
disgustingly complacent expression. Rupert 
Bailey was sitting with his back against the' 
door of the Woodfield Garage, looking rather 
used up. He was a man who liked to keep 
himself clean and tidy, and it was plain that 
the cross-country trip had done him 'no 
good. He seemed to be scraping mud off 
his face. I learned later that he had had the 
misfortune to fall into a ditch just beyond 
Bayside. 

” No,” said Arthur. ” On second thoughts, 
the safe game is the one to play. I’ll stick 
to the putter.” 

We dropped down the hill, and presently 
came up with the opposition. I had not 
been mistaken in thinking that Ralph 
Bingham looked complacent. The man was 
smirking. 

“ Playing three hundred and ninety-six,” 
he said, as we drew near. “ How are 
you ? ” 

I consulted my score-card. 

" We have played a snappy seven hundred 
and eleven,” I fajfi. 

Ralp ft Bailey 
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made no comment. He was too busy with 
the alluvial deposits on his person. 

" Perhaps you would like to give up the 
match ? " said Ralph to Arthur. 

“ Tchah ! " said Arthur. 

“ Might just as well." 

“ Pah ! " said Arthur. 

“ You can't win now." 

“ Pshaw ! " said Arthur. 

I am aware that Arthur's dialogue might 
have been brighter, but he had been through 
a trying time. 

Rupert Bailey sidled up to me. 

“ I'm going home," he said. 

" Nonsense ! " I replied. “ You are in an 
official capacity. You must stick to your 
post. Besides, what could be nicer than a 
pleasant morning ramble ? " 

44 Pleasant morning ramble my number 
nine foot!" he replied, peevishly. " I want to 
get back to civilization and set an excavating 
party with pickaxes to work on me." 

44 You take too gloomy a view of the 
matter. You are a little dusty. Nothing 
more." 

“ And it's not only the being buried alive 
that I mind. I cannot stick Ralph Bingham 
much longer." 

“ You have found him trying ? " 

“ Trying ! Why, after I had fallen into 
that ditch and was coming up for the third 
time, all the man did was simply to call to 
me to admire an infernal iron shot he had 
just made. No sympathy, mind you ! 
Wrapped up in himself. Why don't you 
make your man give up the match ? He 
can't win." 

" I refuse to admit it. Much may happen 
between here and Royal Square." 

I have seldom known a prophecy more 
swiftly fulfilled. At this moment the doors 
of the Woodfield Garage opened and a small 
car rolled out with a grimy young man in 
a sweater at the wheel. He brought the 
machine out into the road, and alighted and 
went back into the garage, where we heard 
him shouting unintelligibly to someone in 
the rear premises. The car remained puffing 
and panting against the kerb. 

Engaged in conversation with Rupert 
Bailey, I was paying little attention to this 
evidence of an awakening world, when 
suddenly I heard a hoarse, triumphant cry 
from Arthur Jukes, and, turning, I per¬ 
ceived his ball dropping neatly into the 
car's interior. Arthur himself, brandishing 
a niblick, was dancing about the fairway. 

“ Now what about your moving hazards ? " 
he cried. 

At this moment the man in the sweater 
returned, carrying a spanner. Arthur Jukes 
sprang towards him. 

II I'll give you five pounds to drive me to 
Royal Square," he said. 

VoL lxiL- 9 . 


I do not know what the sweater-clad 
young man's engagements for the morning 
had been originally, but nothing could have 
been more obliging than the ready way in 
which he consented to revise them at a 
moment's notice. I dare say you have 
noticed that the sturdy peasantry of our 
beloved land respond to an offer of five 
pounds as to a bugle-call. 

" You're on," said the youth. 

“ Good ! " said Arthur Jukes. 

“ You think you're darned clever," said 
Ralph Bingham. 

" I know it," said Arthur. 

“ Well, then," said Ralph, “ perhaps you 
will tell us how you propose to get the ball 
out of the car when you reach Royal 
Square ? " 

" Certainly," replied Arthur. " You will 
observe on the side of the vehicle a con¬ 
venient handle which, when turned, opens 
the door. The door thus opened, I shall 
chip my ball out ! " 

" I see," said Ralph. “ Yes, I never 
thought of that." 

T HERE was something in the way the 
man spoke that I did not like. His 
mildness seemed to me suspicious. He 
had the air of a man who has something up 
his sleeve. I was still musing on this when 
Arthur called to me impatiently to get in. 
I did so, and we drove off. Arthur was in 
great spirits. He had ascertained from the 
young man at the wheel that there was no 
chance of the opposition being able to hire 
another car at the garage. This machine 
was his own property, and the only other one 
at present in the shop was suffering from 
complicated trouble of the oiling-system and 
would not be able to be moved for at least 
another day. 

I, however, shook my head when he pointed 
out the advantages of his position. I was 
still wondering about Ralph. 

“ I don't like it," I said. 

“ Don't like what ? " 

“ Ralph Bingham's manner." 

“ Of course not," said Arthur. " Nobody 
does. There have been complaints on all 
sides." 

" I meaYi, when you told him how you 
intended to get the ball out of the car." 

" What was the matter with him ? " 

" He was too—ha ! " 

" How do you mean he was too—ha ? " 

“ I have it! " 

“ What ? " 

“ I see the trap he was laying for you. It 
has just dawned on me. No wonder he 
didn't object to your opening the door and 
chipping the ball out. By doing so you 
would forfeit the match." 

“ Nonsense f Way ? " 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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** Because/ 1 I said f M it is against the rules 
to tamper with a hazard. If you had got 
into a sand-bunker, would you smooth away 
the sand ? If you had put your shot under a 
tree, could your caddie hold up the branches to 
give you a clear shot ? Obviously you would 
disqualify yourself if you touched that door." 

Arthur's jaw dropped. 


private cellar, formed the nucleus of it; and 
they were joined about the time when 
Arthur addressed the ball in order to play 
his nine hundred and fifteenth by six 
newsboys, eleven charladies, and perhaps a 
dozen assorted loafers, all speculating with 
the liveliest interest as to which particular 



"What! Then how the deuce 
am I to get it out ? Jl 

"That/ 1 I said, gravely, "is 
a question between you and 
your Maker." 

It was here that Arthur Jukes 
forfeited the sympathy which I 
had begun to feel for him. A 
crafty, sinister look came into 
his eyes. 

" Listen ! " he said. " It'll 
take them an hour to catch 
up with us. Suppose, during 
that time, that door happened 
to open accidentally, as it were, 
and close again ? You wouldn't 
think it necessary to mention 
the fact, eh ? You would be 
a good fellow and keep your 
mouth shut, yes ? You might 
even see your way to go so far 
as to back me up in a statement 
to the effect that I hooked it 

out with my-? " 

I was revolted, 

" I am a golfer/ 1 I said, 
coldly, "and I obey the rules," 

‘ Yes, but-” 

" Those rules were drawn up 

by-"—I bared my head 

reverently—by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal and 
Ancient at St. Andrews. I 
have always respected them, 
and I shall not deviate on 
this occasion from the policy 
of a lifetime," 

Arthur jukes relapsed into 
a moody silence. He broke it 
once, crossing the West Street 
Bridge, to observe that he 
would like to know if I called myself a friend 
of his—a question which I was able to answer 
with a whole-hearted negative. After that he 
did not speak till the car drew up in front of 
the Majestic Hotel in Royal Square. 

Early as the hour was, a certain bustle and 
animation already prevailed in that centre 
of the city, and the spectacle of a 
man in a golf-coat and plus-four knicker¬ 
bockers hacking with a niblick at the floor 
of a car was not long in collecting a crowd 
of some dimensions. Three messenger-boys, 
four typists* and a gentleman in full evening- 
dress, who obviously possessed or was 
friendly with someone who possessed a large 


The 


spectacle of a man in a golf-coat and plus-four 

of a car was not long in 


asylum had had the honour of sheltering 
Arthur before he had contrived to elude the 
vigilance of his custodians. 

Arthur had prepared for some such con¬ 
tingency. He suspended his activities with 
the niblick, and drew from his pocket a 
large poster, which he proceeded to hang 
over the side of the car. It read :— 

COME 

TO 

McCLURG and MACDONALD, 

18, West Street, 
for 

ALL GOLFING SUPPLIES, 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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His knowledge of psychology had not 
misled him. Directly they gathered that he 
was advertising something, the crowd 
declined to look at it; they melted away* 
and Arthur returned to his work in solitude. 

He was taking a well-earned rest after 
playing his eleven hundred and fifth, a nice 


niblick shot with lots of wrist behind it, 
when out of Bridle Street there trickled a 
weary-looking golf-ball, followed in the order 
named by Ralph Bingham f resolute but 
going a trifle at the knees, and Rupert Bailey 
on a bicycle. The latter, on wdiose face and 
limbs the mud had dried, made an arresting 
spectacle. 

“ What are you playing ? ,J I inquired, 

"Eleven hundred/' said Rupert, "We 
got into a casual dog." 

" A casual dog ? * f 

" Yes, just before the bridge. We were 
coming along nicely, when a stray dog 
grabbed our nine hundred and ninety-eighth 


and took it nearly back to Wood field, and we 
had to start all over again. How are you 
getting on ? " 

" We have iust played our eleven hundred 
and fifth, A nice even game," I looked at 
Ralph's ball, winch was lying close to the 
kerb, ,f You are farther from the hole, I 

think, Your 
shot, Bing¬ 
ham/' 

Rupert 
Bailey s 11 g- 
gested break¬ 
fast, He was 
a man who 
was altogether 
too fond of 
creature com¬ 
forts. He had 
not the true 
golfing spirit, 
"Break- 
fast I " I ex¬ 
claimed, 

"Break¬ 
fast/ 1 said 
Rupert, firmly. 
" If you don't 
know what it 
is, I can teach 
you in half a 
minute. You 
play it with a 
pot of coffee, 
a knife and 
fork, and 
about a hun¬ 
dred-weight of 
scram bled 
eggs. Try it. 
It's a pastime 
that grows on 
you," 

I was sur¬ 
prised when 
Ralph Bing¬ 
ham supported 
the suggestion. 
He was so near 
holing out that I should have supposed that 
nothing would have kept him from finishing 
the match, But he agreed heartily. 

" Breakfast/ 1 he said, M is an excellent 
idea. You go along in. Ill follow in a 
moment, I want to buy a paper." 

We went into the hotel, and a few minutes 
later he joined us. Now that we w r ere 
actually at the table, I confess that the idea 
of breakfast was by no means repugnant to 
me. The keen air and the exercise had given 
me an appetite, and if was some little time 
before I was able to assure the waiter 
definitely that he could cease bringing orders 
of scrambled eggs. The others having 
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finished also, I suggested a move. I was 
anxious to get the match over and be free to 
go home. 

We filed out of the hotel, Arthur Jukes 
leading. When I had passed through the 
swing-doors, I found him gazing perplexedly 
up and down the street. 

14 What is the matter ? " I asked. 

44 It’s gone ! " 

44 What has gone ? " 4 

44 The car ! " 

44 Oh, the car ?. " said Ralph Bingham. 
44 That's all right. Didn't I tell you about 
that ? I bought it just now and engaged the 
driver as my chauffeur. I've been meaning 
to buy a car for a long time. A man ought 
to have a car." 

" Where is it ? " said Arthur, blankly. 
The man seemed dazed. 

44 I couldn't tell you to a mile or two," 
replied Ralph. 44 I told the man to drive to 
Glasgow. Why ? Had you any message 
for him ? " 

4 But my ball was inside it ! " 

44 Now that," said Ralph, 44 is really 
unfortunate ! Do you mean to tell me you 
hadn't managed to get it out yet ? Yes, 
that is a little awkward for you. I'm afraid 
it means that you lose the match." 

44 Lose the match ? " 

44 Certainly. The rules are perfectly 
definite on that point. A period of five 
minutes is allowed for each stroke. The 
player who fails to make his stroke within 
that time loses the hole. Unfortunate, but 
there it is I " 

Arthur Jukes sank down on the path and 
buried his face in his hands. He had the 
appearance of a broken man. Once more, 
I am bound to say, I felt a certain pity for 
him. He had certainly struggled gamely, 
and it was hard to be beaten like this on the 
post. 

44 Playing eleven hundred and one," said 
Ralph Bingham, in his odiously self-satis¬ 
fied voice, as he addressed his ball. He 
laughed jovially. A messenger-boy had 
paused close by and was watching the pro¬ 
ceedings gravely. Ralph Bingham patted 
him on the head. 

44 Well, sonny," he said, 44 what club would 
you use here ? " 

44 I claim the match ! " cried Arthur Jukes, 
springing up. Ralph Bingham regarded him 
coldly. 

44 I beg your pardon ? " 

44 I claim the match ! " repeated Arthur 
Jukes. *’ The rules say that a player who 
asks advice from any person other than his 
caddie shall lose the hole." 

44 This is absurd ! " said Ralph, but I 
noticed that he had turned pale. 

44 I appeal to the judges." 

44 We sustain the appeal," I said, after a 
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brief consultation with Rupert Bailey. * 4 The 
rule is perfectly clear." 

44 But you had lost the match already by 
not playing within five minutes," said Ralph, 
vehemently. 

44 It was not my turn to play. You were 
farther from the pin." 

44 Well, play now. Go on ! Let's see you 
make your shot." 

44 There is no necessity," said Arthur, 
frigidly. 44 Why should I play when you 
have already disqualified yourself ? " 

44 I claim a draw ! " 

44 I deny the claim." 

44 I appeal to the judges." 

"Very well. We will leave it to the 
judges." 

I consulted with Rupert Bailey. It 
seemed to me that Arthur Jukes was entitled 
to the verdict. Rupert, who, though an 
amiable and delightful companion, had 
always been one of Nature's fat-heads, could 
not see it. We had to go back to our 
principals and announce that we had been 
unable to agree. 

4 This is ridiculous," said Ralph Bing¬ 
ham. 44 We ought to have had a third 
judge.” 

AT this moment, who should come out of 
the hotel but Amelia Trivett! A 
veritable goddess from the machine. 

54 It seems to me," I said, 4 ‘ that you 
would both be well advised to leave the 
decision to Miss Trivett. You could have 
no better referee." 

" I'm game," said Arthur Jukes. 

44 Suits me ," said Ralph Bingham. 

44 Why, what ever are you all doing here 
with your golf-clubs ? " asked the girl, 
wonderingly. 

41 These two gentlemen," I explained, 
44 have bfeen playing a match, and a point has 
arisen on which the judges do not find them¬ 
selves in agreement. We need an unbiased 
outside opinion, and we should like to put 
it up to you. The facts are as follows." 

Amelia Trivett listened attentively, but, 
when - I had finished, she shook her 
head. 

44 I'm afraid I don't know enough about 
the game to be able to decide a question like 
that," she said. 

44 Then we must consult St. Andrews," 
said Rupert Bailey. 

44 I'll tell you who might know," said 
Amelia Trivett, after a moment's thought. 

44 Who is that ? " I asked. 

44 My fiancS. He has just come back from 
a golfing holiday. That's why I'm in town 
this morning. I've been to meet him. He 
is very good at golf. He "won a medal at 
Little-Mudbury-in-the-Wold the day before 
he left." 
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1 Why, what evet aie you all doing here with your golf-clubs ? ’ asked Amelia, 

wonderingly/’ 


There was a tense silence, I had the 
delicacy not to look at Ralph or Arthur, 
Then the silence was broken by a sharp crack, 
Ralph Bingham had broken his mas hie - 
niblick across his knee., From the direction 
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where Arthur Jukes was standing there came 
a muffled gulp. 

" Shall I ask him ? >J said Amelia Trivett. 

Don't bother/ 1 said Ralph Bingham. 

" It doesn't matter/' said Arthur Jukes. 

Original from 
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WHEN THE DRAMA 
WiS DRAMA 



C OMING home the other 
night in my car I heard 
a straphanger say, 1( The 
drama is just turning 
into a bunch of talk.” This set 
me thinking; and I was glad 
that it did. Some days I never 
think from morning till night. 

This decline of the drama is a 
thing on which I feel deeply and 
bitterly, for I am, or I have been, 
something of an actor myself, 

I have only been in amateur work, I admit, 
hut still 1 have played some mighty interest¬ 
ing parts, I have acted in Shakespeare as 
A Citizen, I have been A Fairy in " A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream/' and 1 was once one 
end of a camel in a pantomime. I have had 
other parts, too, such as A Voice Speaks from 
Within , or A Voice is Heard Without , or 
A Bell Rings from Behind , and a lot of things 
like that. I played as A Noise for seven 
nights before crowded houses ; and I have 
been A Groan and A Sigh and A Tumult , and 
once I was A Vision Passes Before the Sleeper. 

So when I talk of acting and of the Spirit 
of the Drama, I speak of what I know, 

Naturally, too, I was brought into con¬ 
tact, very often into quite intimate personal 
contact, with some of the greatest actors of 
the day. I don't 
say it in any 
way of boasting, 
but merely be¬ 
cause to those of 
us who love the 
stage all dra¬ 
matic souvenirs 
are interesting. 

I remember, for 
example, that 
w hen Wilson 
Barrett played 
• The Bat/' and 
had to wear the 
queer suit with 
the scales, it was 
I who put the 




wa$ once one 


glue on him. And I recall a 
conversation with Sir Henry 
Irving one night when he said 
to me : " Fetch me a glass of 
water, wall you ? ” and I said, 

1 Sir Henry f it is not only a 
pleasure to get it, but it is to 
me, as a humble devotee of the 
art that you have ennobled, 
a high privilege. I will go 

further-" 

"Do,” he said. Henry was 
like that, quick, sympathetic, what we call in 
French, vibrant, 

Forbes*Robertson I shall never forget; he 
owes me half a crown. And as for Martin 
Harvey—I simply cannot call him Sir John, 
we are such dear old friends—he never comes 
to town without at once calling in my services 
to lend a hand in his production. No doubt 
everybody knows that splendid play in 
which he appears, called " The Breed of the 
Treshams/* There is a torture scene in it, 
a most gruesome thing* Harvey, as the 
hero, has to be tortured, not on the stage 
itself, but tn a little room off the stage. You 
can hear him howling as he is tortured. 
Well* it was I who was torturing him. We 
are so used to working together that Harvey 
didn't want to let anybody do it but me. 

So, naturally* 
1 am a keen 
friend and 
student of the 
Drama. And I 
hate to think of 
it going all to 
pieces* 

The trouble 
with it is that 
it is becoming a 
mere mass of con¬ 
versation and re¬ 
flection : nothing 
happens in it: 
the action is all 
going out of it 
end or a camel gjp | f^Q j a n d there is 
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nothing left but thought* When actors begin 
to think it is time for a change* They are 
not fitted for it. 

Now, in my day, I mean when I was at the 
apogee of my reputation (1 think that is the 


the pages, " and you brought in a condemned 
cell ? " 1 told him that I had not* fi That's 

rather unfortunate," he said p " because we are 
especially anxious to bring in a condemned 
cell* Three of the big theatres have got 
. them thk season, and I 
think we ought to have 
it in; can you do it ? " 
" Yes," I said, " I can, 
if it's wanted; I'll look 
through the cast and no 
doubt I can find one at 
least of them that ought 
to be put to death," 
,f Yes, yes," said the 
m an age r, enth usias ti c - 
ally, " 1 am sure you 
can." 

But I think of all 
the settings that we 
used, the Lighthouse 
plays were the best* 
There is something 
about a lighthouse that 
you do not get in a 
mode rn drawi ng -room. 
What it is, I don't 


To know at a glance fche Hero, ihe Villain, 
Heroine was simplicity itself in the Old 

word; it may be apologee: I forget), things 
were different. What we wanted was action 
—striking, climatic, catastrophic action, in 
which things not only happened but happened 
suddenly and all in a lump* 

And we always took care that the action 
happened in some 
place that was 
worth while, not 
simply in an ordi¬ 
nary room with 
ordinary furni¬ 
ture, the way it 
is in the New 
Drama* The scene 
was laid in a 
Lighthouse (top 
storey), or in a 
Mad House (at 
midnight), or in a 
Power House or 
a Dog House or a 
Bath House, in 
short, in some 
place with a dis¬ 
tinct local colour 
and atmosphere. 

I remember in the case of one of the first 
plays I eveT wrote (1 write plays too), the 
manager to whom 1 submitted it said : " What 
are you doing for atmosphere ? " " The open¬ 
ing act," I said, “ is in a steam laundry." 
** Very good," he answered, as he turned over 


the Villainess, and the 
Drama, but—" 


know ; but there's a 
difference. 

There is something 
about a lighthouse— 
the way you see it in the earlier scenes—with 
the lantern shining out over the black waters, 
that suggests security, fidelity, faithfulness 
to a trust* The stage used generally to be 
dim in the first part of a lighthouse play, 
and you could see the huddled figures of the 


fishermen and their waves on the foreshore 
pointing out to the sea (the back of the stage). 
" See," one cried, with his arm extended, 
there is lightning in yon sky * J (I was the 
lightning and that my cue for it) : " God 
help all the poor souls at sea to-night l J# 
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When the Drama Was Drama 


Then a woman cried, 11 Look ! Look ! a boat 
upon the reef! J * And as she said it I had 
to rush round and work the boat to make it 
go up and down properly* Then there was 
more lightning, and someone screamed out, 
" Look ! See ! there's a woman in the boat ! " 
There wasn't really ; it was me ; but in the 
darkness it was all the same, and, of course, 
the heroine herself 
couldn’t be there 
yet because she 
had to be down¬ 
stairs getting 
dressed to be 
drowned. Then 
they all cried out, 

" Poor soul! She's 
doomed ! ,r and all 
the fishermen ran 
up and down 
making a noise. 

Fishermen in 
those plays used 
to get fearfully 
excited ; and with 
the excitement 
and the darkness 
and the bright 
beams of the light¬ 
house falling on 
the oilskins, and the thundering of the sea 
upon the reef—ah ! me, those were the plays ! 
That was acting ! And to think that there 
isn’t a single streak of lightning in any play 
on the boards this year ! 

And then the kind of climax that a play 
like this used to have ! The scene shifted 
right at the moment of the excitement, and 
lo ! we are in the tower, the top storey of the 
lighthouse, interior scene. All is still and 
quiet within, with the bright light of the 
reflectors flooding the little room, and the 
roar of the storm heard like muffled thunder 
outside* The lighthouse-keeper trims his 
lamps, How firm and quiet and rugged he 
looks. The snows of sixty winters are on his 
head, but his eye is clear anti his grip strong; 
Hear the howl of the wind as he opens the 
door, and steps forth upon the iron balcony, 
eighty feet above the water, and peers out 
upon the storm, 41 God pity all the poor 
souls at sea 1 ” he says, (They all say that; 
if you get used to it, and get to like it, you 
want to hear it said, no matter how T often 
they say it.) The waves rage beneath him ; 
the foaming crest of a wave splashes up 
angrily at him. (I threw it at him, really, 
but the effect was wonderful,) 

And then as he comes in from the storm 
to the still room, the climax breaks. A 
man staggers into the room, in oilskins, 
drenched, wet, breathless f (They all stag¬ 
gered in these plays ; and in the New Drama 
they walk, and the effect is feebleness itself.) 


He points to the sea* * J A boat 1 A boat 
upon the reef ! with a woman in if ! " 

And the lighthouse-keeper knows that it 
is his only daughter—the only one that he 
has—who is being cast to death upon the 
reef. Then comes the dilemma* They want 
him for the life-boat ; no one can take it 
through the surf but him. You know that 

because the other 
man says so him¬ 
self. But if he 
goes in the boat 
then the great 
light will go out. 
Untended it can¬ 
not live in the 
storm. And if it 
goes out—Ah! if it 
goes out!—ask of 
the angry waves 
and the resound¬ 
ing rocks what 
to-night's long toll 
of death must be 
without the light f 
I wish you could 
have seen it—you 
w r ho only see the 
drawing-room 
plays of to-day— 
the scene when the lighthouse man draws 
himself up, calm and resolute, and says, 
M My place is here ; God's will be done." 
And you know that as he says it and turns 
quietly to his lamps again, the boat is drifting, 
at that very moment, to the rocks. 

" How did they save her ? ” My dear 
sir, if you can ask that question you little 
understand the drama as it was* Save her ? 
No, of course they didn't save her* What we 
wanted in the Old Drama was reality and 
force, no matter how wild and tragic it might 
be* They did not save her* They found 
her the next day, in the concluding scene- 
all that was left of her w hen she was dashed 
upon the rocks. Her ribs were broken. 
Her bottom boards had been smashed in, 
her gunwale was gone—in short, she was a 
wreck* 

The girl ? Oh, yes, certainly they saved 
the girl. That kind of thing was always 
taken care of* You see, just as the light¬ 
house man said, " God's will he done," his 
eye fell on a long coil of rope hanging there. 
Providentially, wasn't it ? But then we 
were not ashamed to use Providence in the 
Old Drama. So he made a noose in it and 
threw it over the balcony and hauled the 
girl up on it* I used to hook her on to it 
every night* 

A rotten play ? Oh, I am sure it must 
have been. But, somehow, those of us who 
were brought up on thz± sort of thing, still 
sigh for itj :|N|VERS|TY0FM|CH|GAN 
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T HE interval 
between 
Acts II. 
and III. 
was an unusually 
long one, and 
the three men 
who sat in the 
stage-box were 
in such harmony 
of mind that 
none of them 
felt the necessity 
for making con¬ 
versation, The 
piece was a con¬ 
ventional crook 
play, and each of the three 
had solved the " mystery Jt 
of the murder before the drop 
fell on the first act, They had 
reached the same solution {and the 
right one), without any great mental effort. 

Fare, the Police Commissioner, had dined 
with George Manfred and Leon Gonsalez (he 
addressed them respectively as ** Senor 
Fuentes rT and 11 Senor Mandrelino/* and did 
not doubt that they were natives of Spain, 
despite their faultless English), and the party 
had come on to the theatre, 

Mr. Fare frowned as at some unpleasant 
memory, and heard a soft laugh* Looking 
up, he met the dancing eyes of Leon. 

Why do you laugh ? 11 he asked, half 
smiling in sympathy. 

" At your thoughts/' replied the calm 
Gonsalez, 

" At my thoughts ! " repeated the other, 
startled, 

" Yes/* Leon nodded ; " you were thinking 
of The Four Just Men/' 

u Extraordinary I " exclaimed Fare. 11 If 
is perfectly true. What is it ?—telepathy ? 11 
Gonsalez shook his head. As to Manfred, 
he was gazing abstractedly into the stalls. 
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11 No, it was 
not telepathy/' 
Said Leon, 44 it 
was your facial 
expression/* 
‘’But I haven't 
mentioned 
those rascals. 

How-" 

" Facial ex¬ 
pression/' said 
Leon, revelling 
in his pet topic, 
especially an 
expression of the 
emotions, comes 
into the category 
of primitive instincts— 
they are not r willed.' For 
example, when a billiard player 
strikes a ball he throws and 
twists his body after the ball—you 
must have seen the contortions of a player 
who has missed his shot by a narrow margin ? 
A man using scissors works his jaw—a rower 
moves his lips with every stroke of the oar. 
These are what we call 1 automatisms/ 
Animals have these characteristics. A hungry 
dog approaching meat pricks his ears in the 
direction of his meal—— 

" Is there a particular act of automatism 
produced by the thought of The Four Just 
Men ?-" asked the Commissioner, smiling, 
Leon nodded. 

" It would take long to describe, but I will 
not deceive you, I iess read than guessed 
your thoughts by following them. The last 
line in the- last act we saw w r as uttered by a 
ridiculous stage parson, who says : ' Justice 1 
There is a justice beyond the law ! * And I 
saw you frown. And then you looked across 
the stalls and nodded to the editor of the 
Megaphone. And I remembered that you 
had written an article on The Four Just 
Men for that journal—— 

Tfgir rrom 
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The Four Just Men 



" A little biography on poor Falmouth, 
who died the other day," corrected Fare, 
'* Yes, yes, 1 see. You were right, of course. 
I was thinking of them and their pretensions 
to act as judges and executioners when the 
law fails to punish the guilty, or rather the 
guilty succeed in avoiding conviction. 1 ' 

Manfred turned suddenly. 

,f Leon ”—he spoke in Spanish, in which 
language the three had been conversing off 
and on during the evening —'* view the 
cavalier with the diamond in his shirt— 
w f hat do you make of him ? ' J The question 
was in English* 

Leon raised his powerful opera-glasses and 
surveyed the man whom his friend had 
indicated. 

I should like to hear him speak/' he said, 


after a while. " See how delicate his face 

is and how powerful are his jaws—almost 
prognathic, for the upper maxilla is distinctly 
arrested. Regard him, Senor, and tell me if 
you do not agree that his eyes are unusually 
bright ? " 

Manfred took the glasses and looked at the 
unconscious man. 

1 They are swollen—yes, I see they are 
bright.'* 

*’ What else do you see ? " 

1 The lips are large and a little swollen, 
too, I think/* said Manfred. 

Leon took the glasses and turned to the 
Commissioner. 

14 I do not bet p hut if I did I would wager a 
thousand pesetas that this man speaks with 
a harsh, cracked rvoice/’ 
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Fare looked from his companion to the 
object of their scrutiny and then back to 
Leon. 


" You are perfectly right/' he said, quietly* 
" His name is Ballam, and his voice is ex¬ 
traordinarily rough and harsh. What is 
he ?" 

** Vicious/' replied Gonsalez, “ My dear 
friend, that man is vicious, a bad man. 
Beware of the bright eyes and the cracked 
voice, Sefior I They stand for evil! ** 

Fare rubbed his nose irritably, a trick of 
his. 

11 If you were anybody else I should be 
very rude and say that you knew him or had 
met him/' he said, ** but after your extraor¬ 
dinary demonstration the other day I realize 
there must be something in physiognomy/' 
He referred to a visit which Leon Gonsalez 
and Manfred had paid to the record depart¬ 
ment of Scotland Yard. There, with forty 


photographs of criminals spread upon the 
table before him, Gonsalez, taking them in 
order, had enumerated the crimes with which 
thejr names were associ¬ 
ated, He only made four 
errors, and even they were 
very excusable." 

" Yes, Gregory Ballam is 
a pretty bad lot/ 1 said the 
Cammiss i oner, tho u ght- 
fully, " He has never been 
through our hands, but 
that is the luck of the 
game. He's as shrewd as 
the devil, and it hurts me 
to see' him with a nice girl 
like Genee Maggiore/' 

“ The girl w ? ho is sitting 
Adth him ? ” asked Man- 
ired, interested. 

,# An actress," mur¬ 
mured Gonsalez, You 
observe, my dear George, 
how she turns her head 
first to the left and then 
to the right at intervals, 
though there is no attrac¬ 
tion in either direction. 
She has the habit of being 
seen—it is not vanity, ft 
is merely a peculiar symp¬ 
tom of her profession/' 

" What is his favourite 
vanity ? " asked Manfred, 
and the Commissioner 
smiled, 

“You know r our Dickens, 
eh ? “ he asked, for he 
thought of Manfred as a 
Spaniard, " Well, it would 
be difficult to tell you 
what Gregory Ballam does 
to earn his respectable 
income/ 1 he said, more 
seriously, Ir I think he is 
connected with a money¬ 
lender's business and runs a few T profitable 
side-lines/' 

“ Such as—-— ? ,J suggested Manfred. 

Mr. Fare was not, apparently, anxious to 
commit himself. 

4f I’ll tell you in the strictest confidence/ 1 
he said. M We believe, and have good cause 
to believe, that he has a hop joint which is 
frequented by wealthy people. Did you 
read last week about the man, John Bid- 
w T orth p who shot a nursemaid in Kensington 
Gardens and then shot himself ? " 

Manfred nodded. 

" He was quite a well-connected person, 
wasn't he ? " he asked. 

" He was very w-ell connected," replied 
Fare, emphatically, “ So well connected 
that we did h'CtJWUii: to bring his people into 
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the case at all. He died the next day in 
hospital, and the surgeons tell us that he was 
undoubtedly under the influence of some 
Indian drug, and that in his few moments of 
consciousness he as much as told the surgeon 
in charge of the case that he had been on a 
jag the night .before and had finished up in 
what he called an opium house, and remem¬ 
bered nothing further till he woke up in the 
hospital. He died without knowing that he 
had committed this atrocious crime. There 
is no doubt that under the maddening influ¬ 
ence of the drug he shot the first person he 
saw.” 

44 Was it Mr. Ballam's opium house ? ” 
asked Goasalez, interested. 

The curtain rose at that moment and 
conversation went on in a whisper. 

“ We don't know—in his delirium he 
mentioned Ballam's name. We have tried 
our best to find out. He has been watched. 
Places at which he has stayed any length of 
time have been visited, but we have found 
nothing to incriminate him.” 

L EON GONSALEZ had a favourite hour 
and a favourite meal at which he was.at 
his brightest. That hour was at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and the meal was 
breakfast. He put down his paper the next 
morning and asked :— 

” What is crime ? ” 

” Professor,” said Manfred, solemnly, 44 I 
will tell you. It is the departure from the 
set rules which govern human society.” 

” You are conventional,” said Gonsalez. 

” My dear George, you are always conven¬ 
tional at nine o'clock in the morning ! Now, 
had I asked you at midnight you would have 
told me that it is any act which wilfully 
offends and discomforts your neighbour. If 
I desired to give it a narrow, and what they 
call in this country a legal, interpretation, I 
would add, 1 contrary to the law.' There 
must be ten thousand crimes committed for 
every one detected. People associate crime 
only with those offences which are committed 
by a certain type of illiterate or semi¬ 
illiterate lunatic or half-lun’atic, glibly dubbed 
a 4 criminal.' Now, here is a villainous 
crime, a monumental crime. Here is a man 
who is destroying the souls of youth and 
breaking hearts ruthlessly ! Here is one who 
is dragging down men and women from the 
upward road and debasing them in their owp 
eyes, slaying ambition and all beauty of 
soul and mind in order that he should live 
in a certain comfort, wearing a clean dress 
shirt every evening of his life and drinking 
expensive and unnecessary wines with his 
expensive and indigestible dinner.” 

44 Where is this man ? ” asked Manfred. 

44 He lives at 993 , Jermyn Street—in fact, 
he is a neighbour,” said Leon. 


Just Men 

44 You're speaking of Mr. Ballam ? ” 

44 I'm speaking - of Mr. Ballam,” said 
Gonsalez, gravely. 44 To-night I am going 
to be a foreign artist with large rolls of money 
in my pockets and an irresistible desire to 
be amused. I do not doubt that sooner or 
later Mr. Ballam and I will gravitate together. 
Do I look like a detective, George ? ” he 
asked, abruptly. 

44 You look more like a successful pianist,” 
said George, and Gonsalez sniffed. 

44 You can even be offensive at nine o'clock 
in the morning,” he said. 

There are two risks which criminals face 
(with due respect to the opinions of Leon 
Gonsalez, this word criminal is employed by 
the narrator) in the pursuit of easy wealth. 
There is the risk of detection and punishment, 
which applies to the big as well as to the little 
delinquent. There is the risk of losing large 
sums of money invested for the purpose of 
securing even larger sums. The criminal 
who puts money in his business runs-the 
least risk of detection. That is why only 
the poor and foolish come stumbling up the 
stairs which lead to the dock at the Old 
Bailey, and that is why the big men, who 
would be indignant at the very suggestion 
that they were in the category of law¬ 
breakers, seldom or never make their little 
bow to the judge. 

Mr. Gregory Ballam stood for and repre¬ 
sented certain moneyed interests which had 
purchased at auction three houses in Mon¬ 
tagu Street, Portland Place. They were 
three houses which occupied an island site. 
The first of these was let out in offices, the 
ground floor being occupied by a lawyer, the 
first floor by a wine and spirit merchant, the 
third being a very plain suite, dedicated to 
the business hours of Mr. Gregory Ballam. 
This gentleman also rented the cellar, which, 
by the aid of lime-wash and distemper, 
had been converted into, if not a pleasant, 
at any rate a neat and cleanly storage place. 
Through this cellar you could reach (amongst 
other places) a brand-new garage, which had 
been built for one of Mr. Ballam's partners, 
but in which Mr. Ballam was not interested 
at all. 

None but the workmen who had been 
employed in renovation knew that it was 
possible also to walk from one house to the 
other, either through the door in the cellar,* 
which had existed when the houses were 
purchased, or through a new door in Mr. 
Ballam's office. 

The third house, that at the end of the 
island site, was occupied by the International 
Artists' Club, and the police had never 
followed Mr. Ballam there, because Mr. 
Ballam had never gone there, at least not 
by the front door. The Artists' Club had a 
u rest room.” ana there were times when 
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Mr, Ballam had appeared, as if by magic, 
in that room, had met a select little party, 
and had conducted them through a well- 
concealed pass-door to the ground floor of the 
middle house. The middle house %vas the 
most respectable-looking of the three* It 
had neat muslin curtains 
at all its window's, and 
was occupied by a vener¬ 
able gentleman and his 
wife* 

The venerable gentle¬ 
man made a practice of 
going out to business 
every morning at ten 
o'clock, his shiny sUk 
hat set jauntily on the 
side of his head, a furled 
umbrella under his arm, 
and a button-hole in his 
coat. The police knew 
him by sight, and local 
constables touched their 
helmets to him* In the 
days gone by, when Mr. 

Raymond, as he called 
himself, had a luxurious 
white beard and 
earned an elegant 
income by writing 
begging letters and 
interviewring credu¬ 
lous and sympa¬ 
thetic females, he 
did not have that 
name or the reputation 
which he enjoyed in 
Montagu Street. But 
now he was clean-shaven 
and had the appearance 
of a retired admiral, and 
he received 4a a week 
for going out of the 
house every morning at 
ten o'clock, with his silk 
hat set at a rakish angle, 
and his furled umbrella 
and his neat little bouton - 
nibre. He spent most of 
the day in the Guildhall 
reading-room, and came 
back at five o'clock in 
the evening as jaunty as 
ever* 

And his day’s work 
being ended, he and his 
hard-faced wife went to 
their little attic room 
and played cribbage, and 
their language was certainly jaunty, but was 
not venerable. 

On the first floor, behind triple black velvet 
curtains, men and women smoked day and 
night. It was a large room, being two rooms 
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which had been con verted into one, and it had 
been decorated under Mr, Ballam *s eye. In 
this room nothing but opium was smoked. 
If you had a fancy for hashish you indulged 
yourself in a basement apartment* Some¬ 
times Mr, Ballam himself came to take a 
whiff of the dream- 
herb, but he usually 
reserved these visits for 
such occasions as the 
introduction of a new 
and profitable client* 
The pipe had no ill- 
effect upon Mr, Ballam. 
That was his boast. He 
boasted now to a new 
client, a rich Spanish 
artist, who had been 
picked up by one of his 
jackals and piloted to 
the International Artists’ 
Club. 

M Nor on me,” said 
the newcomer, waving 
away a yellow - faced 
Chinaman who minis¬ 
tered to the needs of 
the smokers. ,f I always 
bring my own smoke.” 

Ballam leant forward 
curiously as the man 
took a silver box from 
his pocket and produced 
therefrom a green and 
sticky-looking pill. 

" What is that ? " 
asked Ballam, curiously, 
“ It is a mixture of 
my own, canabts indica , 
opium and a little 
Turkish tobacco mixed. 
It is even milder than 
opium, and the result 
infinitely more wonder¬ 
ful/ 1 

" You can't smoke it 
here,” said Ballam, shak¬ 
ing his head* V Try the 
pipe, old man/’ 

But the a< old man " 
—he was really young in 
spite of his grey hair— 
was emphatic. 

u It doesn't matter/* 
he said, " I can smoke 
at home* I only came 
out of curiosity/* and 
he rose to go, 

" Don’t be in a hurry/* 
said Ballam, hastily, u See here, w T e f ve got 
a basement down stairs where the hemp 
pipes go—the smokers up here don’t like 
the smell—I’ll come down and try one with 
you. Bring yftiir coflee* m 
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The basement was empty, and, selecting a 
comfortable divan, Mr. Ballam and his guest 
sat down. 

“ You can light this with a match; you 
don't want a spirit stove,” said the stranger. 

Ballam, sipping his coffee, looked dubiously 
at the pipe which Gonsalez offered. 

" There was a question I was going to ask 
you,” said Leon. ” Does running a show 
like this keep you awake at nights ? ” 

“ Don't be silly,” said Mr. Ballam, lighting 
his pipe slowly and puffing with evident 
enjoyment. ” This isn't bad stuff at all. 
Keep me awake at nights ? Why should 
it ? ” 

“ Well,” answered Leon. " Lots of people 
go queer here, don't they ? I mean it 
ruins people, smoking this kind of stuff.” 

” That's their look-out,” said Mr. Ballam, 
comfortably. ” They get a lot of fun. 
There's only one life, and you've got to die 
once.” 

“ Some men die twice,” said Leon, soberly. 
” Some men who, under the influence of a 
noxious drug, go fantee and wake to find 
themselves murderers. There's a drug in the 
East which the natives call bed . It turns 
men into raving lunatics.” 

” Well, that doesn't interest me,” said 
Ballam, impatiently. ” We must hurry up 
with this smoke. I've a lady coming to see 
me. Must keep an appointment, old man,” 
he laughed. 

On the contrary, the introduction of this 
drug into a pipe interests you very much,” 
said Leon, “ and in spite of Miss Maggiore’s 
appointment-” 

The other started. 

“ What'the deuce are you talking about ? ” 
he asked, crossly. 

” In spite of that appointment I must 
break the news to you that the drug which 
turns men into senseless beasts is more 
potent than any you serve in this den.” 

" What's it to do with me ? ” snarled 
Ballam. 

” It interests you a great deal,” said Leon, 
coolly, ” because you are at this moment 
smoking a double dose ! ” 

W ITH a howl of rage Ballam sprang to 
his feet, and what happened after that 
he could not remember. Only some¬ 
thing seemed to split in his head, and a blind¬ 
ing light flashed before his eyes, and then a 
whole century of time went past, a thousand 
years of moving time and an eternity of 
flashing lights, of thunderous noises, of 
whispering voices, of ceaseless troubled move¬ 
ment. Sometimes he knew he was talking, 
and listened eagerly to hear what he himself 
had to say. Sometimes people spoke to him 
and mocked him, and he had a consciousness 
that he was being chased by somebody. 


Just Men 

How long this went on he could not judge. 
In his half-bemused condition he tried to 
reckon time, but found he had no standard 
of measurement. It seemed years after 
that he opened his eyes with a groan, and put 
his hand to his aching head. He was lying 
in bed. It was a hard bed, and the pillow 
was even harder. He stared up at the white¬ 
washed ceiling and looked round at the plain, 
distempered walls. Then he peered over 
the side of the bed and saw that the floor was 
of concrete. Two lights were burning, one 
above a table and one in a comer of the room, 
where a man was sitting reading a newspaper. 
He was a curious-looking man, and Ballam 
blinked at him. 

” I am dreaming,” he said aloud, and the 
man looked up. 

” Hallo ! Do you want to get up ? " 

Ballam did not reply. He was still staring, 
his mouth agape. The man was in uniform, 
in a dark, tight-fitting uniform. He wore a 
cap on his head and a badge. Round his 
waist was a shiny black belt, and then 
Ballam read the letters on the shoulder-strap 
of the tunic. 

" A. W.,” he repeated, dazed. ” A. W.” 

What did " A. W.” stand for ? And then 
the truth flashed on him. 

Assistant Warder! He glared round the 
room. There was one window, heavily 
barred and covered with thick glass. On 
the wall was pasted a sheet of printed paper. 
He staggered out of bed and read ; still 
open-mouthed :— 

" Regulations For His Majesty’s 
Prisons." 

He looked down at himself. He had 
evidently gone to bed with his breeches and 
stockings on, and his breeches were of coarse 
yellow material and branded with faded 
black arrows. He was in prison ! How long 
had he been there ? 

" Are you going to behave to-day ? ” 
asked the warder, curtly. ” We don't want 
any more of those scenes you gave us yester¬ 
day ! ” 

” How long have I been here ? ” croaked 
Ballam. 

” You know how long you’ve been here. 
You've been here three weeks yesterday.” 

'■ Three weeks * ” gasped Ballam. " What 
is the charge ? ” 

” Now, don't come that game with me, 
Ballam,” said the warder, not unkindly. 
” You know I'm not allowed to have con¬ 
versations with you. Go back and sleep. 
Sometimes I think you are as mad as you 
profess to be.” 

Have I been—bad ? ” asked Ballam. 

” Bad ? ” The warder jerked up his 
head. " I wasn't in the court with you, but 
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With a howl of rage Ballam sprang to his feet, and what happened after that he 

could not remember.* # 


they say you behaved in the dock like a man 
demented, and when the judge was passing 
sentence of death'- 

** My God 1 ** shrieked Ballam, and fell 
back on the bed, white and haggard. 
M Sentenced to death ! " He could hardly 
form the words. " What have I done ? ,J 

" You killed a young lady, you know 
that/' said the warder. u I'm surprised at 
you, trying to come it over me after the good 
friend I've been to you, Ballam, Why don't 
you buck up and take your punishment like 
a man ? ,r 

There was a calendar above the place 
where the warder had been sitting. 

" Twelfth of April/* read Ballam, and 
could have shrieked again, for it was the 
first day of March when he met that myste¬ 


rious stranger. He remembered it all now. 
Bai / The drug that drove men mad. 

He sprang to his feet. 

,f I want to see the Governor ! I want to 
tell them the truth ! I've been drugged ! " 
" Now you've told us all that story before/' 
said the warder, with an air of resignation, 

When you killed the young lady-" 

" What young lady ? shrieked Ballam. 
" Not Maggiore ! Don't tell me—— 

" You know you killed her right enough/' 
said the warder* " What'a the good of 
making all this fuss ? Now go back to bed, 
Ballam. You can't do any good by kicking 
up a shindy this night of all nights in the 
world/' 

4t I want to see the Governor 1 Gan I 
write to hiwifcjlhal from 
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“ You can write to him if you like," and 
the warder indicated the table. 

Ballam staggered up to the table and sat 
down shakily in a chair. There were half-a- 
dozen sheets of blue notepaper headed in 
black : “ H.M. Prison, Wandsworth, S.W." 

H E was in Wandsworth Prison 1 He 
looked round the cell. It did not look 
like a cell, and yet it did. It was so 
horribly bare, and the door was heavy¬ 
looking. He had never been in a cell before, 
and of course it was different to what he 
had expected. 

A thought struck him. 

" When—when am I to be punished ? " 
he said, chokingly. 

“ To-morrow." 

The word fell like a sentence of doom and 
the man fell forward, his head upon his 
arms, and wept hysterically. Then of a 
sudden he began to write with feverish haste, 
his face red with weeping. 

His letter was incoherent. It was about a 
man who had come to the club and had 
given him a drug, and then he had spent a 
whole eternity in darkness, seeing lights and 
being chased by people and hearing whisper¬ 
ing voices. And he was not guilty. He 
loved Genee Maggiore. He would not have 
hurt a hair of her head. 

He stopped here to weep again. Perhaps 
he was dreaming ? Perhaps he was under 
the influence of this drug. He dashed his 
knuckles against the wall, and the shock 
made him wince. 

" Here, none of that!" said the warder, 
sternly. " You get back to bed." 

Ballam looked at his bleeding knuckles. 
It was true ! It was no dream I It was 
true, true ! 

He lay on the bed and lost consciousness 
again, and when he awoke the warder was 
still sitting in his place reading. He seemed 
to doze again for an hour, although in reality 
it was only for a few minutes, and every 
time he woke something within him said : 
“ This morning you die I " 

Once he sprang shrieking from the bed and 
had to be thrown back. 

“ If you give me any more trouble I'll get 
another officer in and we'll tie you down. 
Why don't you take it like a man ? It's no 
worse for you than it was for her," said the 
warder, savagely. 

After that he lay still, and he was falling 
into what seemed a longer sleep when the 
warder touched him. When he awoke he 
found his own clothes laid neatly by the 
side of the bed upon a chair, and he dressed 
himself hurriedly. 

He looked round for something. 


" Where's the collar ? " he asked, tremb¬ 
ling. 

“ You don't need a collar." The warder's 
voice had a certain quality of sardonic 
humour. 

Ballam swooned back on the bed. 

" Pull yourself together! " said the man, 
roughly. " Other people have gone through 
this. From what I've heard you ran an 
opium den. A good many of your clients 
gave us a visit. They had to go through 
with it, and so must you." 

Ballam waited, sitting on the edge of the 
bed, his face in his hands, and then the door 
opened and a man came in. He was a slight 
man with a red beard and a mop of red hair. 

The warder swung the prisoner round. 

" Put your hands behind you," he said, and 
Ballam sweated as he felt the strap grip his 
wrists. 

Then the light was extinguished. A cap 
was drawn over his face and he thought he 
heard voices behind him. He wasn't fit to die, 
he knew that. There always was a parson in 
a case like this. Someone grasped his arm 
on either side and he walked slowly forward 
through the door, across a yard, and through 
another door. It was a long way, and once 
his knees gave under him, but he stood erect. 
Presently they stopped. 

M Stand where you are," said a voice, and 
he found a noose slipped round his neck, 
and waited, waited in dgony, minutes, hours 
it seemed. He took no account of time and 
could not judge it. Then he heard a heavy 
step and somebody caught him by the arm. 

" What are you doing here, governor ? " 
said a voice. 

The cap was pulled from his head. He 
was in the street. It was night, and he stood 
under the light of a street-lamp. The man 
regarding him curiously was a policeman. 

" Got a bit of rope round your neck, too. 
Somebody tied your hands. What is it—a 
hold-up case ? " said the policeman, as he 
loosened the straps, “ or is it a lark ? I'm 
surprised at you, an old gentleman like you, 
with white hair ! " 

Gregory Ballam's hair had been black less 
than seven hours before, when Leon Gonsalez 
had drugged his coffee and had brought him 
through the basement exit into the big yard 
at the back of the club. 

For here was a nice new garage, as Leon 
had discovered when he prospected the 
place, and here they were left uninterrupted 
to play the comedy of the condemned cell, 
with blue sheets of prison note-paper, put 
there for the occasion, and a copy of Prison 
Regulations, which was donated quite un¬ 
wittingly by Mr. Fare, Commissioner of 
Police. 
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IR ALGERNON TYRRELL 
was gliding rapidly in his 
two-seater along neatly- 
hedged country roads, on 
his way to help 
shoot the part¬ 
ridges of his friend. 

Colonel Hillyer, 

Although he 
loved sport and 
the day was fine ; 
although the Hill- 
yer preserves are 
among the best, 
even in Norfolk; in spite of his 
own robust health and freedom 
from financial anxiety t his brow 
was nevertheless knit, and his 
expression as he whizzed along 
was uneasy and resentful. Like most 
of us, he had his troubles; conspicuously 
the fact of having been born sole child 
and heir of a father who made a fortune in 
malt, and owed his baronetcy to having been 
thrice Mayor of Nordigatev 

It may be conceded that he took the 
situation too seriously. Certainly it was 
annoying that his mother had doomed him 
to pass through life under the brand of 
Algernon, no second name offering him any 
loophole of escape. He felt that a man who 
had to stand up to this was already sufficiently 
handicapped. But the real trouble bit 
deeper. It lay in his eligibility, 

From the time he was seventeen (when he 
had a narrow escape from the family of a 
country parson with seven daughters) he had 
set himself to avoid the gins, traps, pitfalls, 
and snares of designing flappers, manoeuvring 
VoL lati.-io. 
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mothers, and resolute young 
women who thought the old 
plan of leaving it to the man to 
propose obsolete, and said so. 
He tried London, 
he tried the country. 
Attheageof twenty- 
one he tried the war* 
and found it worse 
than either. He 
tried shutting him¬ 
self up on his own 
estates, he tried 
going round the 
world. Nothing made any dif¬ 
ference, He never outran the 

untiring huntresses. 

It is perhaps not altogether to 
be wondered at if his view of Life 
and women had grown completely 

distorted. By the time he was ap¬ 
proaching thirty he believed that any 
woman who entered into conversation with 
him did so with the object of marrying him 
if she could ; a notion which made him a 
trifle ridiculous. 

Jack Hillyer, the man of whom he saw^ 
the most, had an unmarried sister. She had 
just become engaged to a Captain Harding, 
much to the relief of the preposterous 
Algernon, who was persuaded that this had 
happened only when she was quite certain 
that he was not to be had. 

It was delightful to think of being able to 
go as often as he liked to Hillyers Down 
without awakening false hopes ; in fact he 
felt so reassured that about a fortnight pre¬ 
viously he had motored himself over to tea in 
order that li£ might offer his congratulations. 
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The Man With No Sense of Humour 


How was he to know that there would be 
another girl there—a stranger—quite unlike 
in type to the bonny, downright Janet ? A 
girl with long, subtle, heavily-fringed eyes, 
and something in her shape and movements, 
also in her fanciful attire, which was quite 
unlike anything he had yet met in the way 
of a siren ; and which, in fact, seemed to 
him almost improper. 

She was staying with the Hillyers, being 
related to Janet's future family; and was 
introduced to him as Miss Bellarmine. 

The drawing-room was full of people, 
several other unmarried men being present. 
Why, then, must Miss Bellarmine needs carry 
her cup of tea and cigarette over to where 
he stood and enter into conversation with 
him ? Just as though he had offered her 
the glad eye ! He felt himself constrained 
to be so curt and unresponsive as to seem 
rude. 

She had not lingered long at his side. In 
a very few minutes she seemed to divine 
that, as he put it to himself, there was 
“ nothing doing." She soon floated away 
to join the laughter and banter of a group at 
the window, and he was left to himself 
triumphantly. 

What was so annoying about it was that 
he had not felt pleased when she went away, 
and that he had been unable to get her out 
of his mind. 

He had encountered her a good many 
times since, for in these days one can't 
escape the women, go where one may ; and 
each time he knew that secretly he wanted to 
talk to her again, only somehow she always 
eluded him. 

Moreover, there was a consideration which 
would force itself upon him of late, and which 
needed careful weighing, the thought that he 
was nearing thirty and ought to be settling 
down. He caught himself in the very act 
of reflecting that, since the long hunt must 
inevitably terminate in his capture sooner or 
later, he would rather be captured by Miss 
Bellarmine than by anything feminine which 
had, so far, angled for him. 

S HE was fairly certain to be present at 
to-day's shoot. Jack's father, Colonel 
Hillyer, had built a charming little 
lodge among his beech-woods—a place with 
windows and doors, soundly floored, well 
stocked with crockery and cutlery, so that 
one could always count upon a real good 
lunch, with one's legs under a solid mahogany 
table. 

. . . M'yes. But thinjc of being con¬ 
strained to sit, in these romantic surroundings, 
side by side with a siren who could charm 
the very birds off the boughs ? The outlook 
was actually perilous. No wonder Sir Alger¬ 
non's brows were knit. 


Such were the thoughts occupying his 
mind as he rounded a corner a bit too 
swiftly, and had to jam his break on hard to 
avoid collision with a cycle and side-car, 
drawn right across the lane. 

In this side-car sat the lady who so in¬ 
trusively filled the baronet’s thoughts. She 
looked a trifle disturbed, and on the ground 
crouched Jack Hillyer, with an array of tools 
spread out upon an oily rag in the dust, and 
his good-humoured countenance disfigured 
by certain smears transferred thence from 
his grimy paws. 

“ Tyrrell, by Jove ! " he cried, rising to 
his feet with a bound. “ You've come in the 
nick of time." He approached the cornered 
Algernon. ‘ I'll just transfer Miss Bellar¬ 
mine from my car to yours. She's a bit 
shaken up—a brute of a motor-cyclist barged 
right into us, and up to now I haven't made 
out what the damage is exactly. So I don't 
know how long it will be before I can start 
the kettle again, and even when I can, I 
doubt if she’d trust herself to it.' 

He was taking consent wholly for granted, 
and began to unbutton the apron and hand 
out the lady, while Tyrrell was saying, in 
anything but cordial tones:— 

" Delighted, of course, and all that, but 
hadn’t I better wait and help you ? Miss 
Bellarmine won't bq comfortable in this 
little concern—it's a racer, you know, 
Hillyer-" 

"Yes, yes, I know, not really comfy, but 
all right for half an hour. Any port in a 
storm—you'll put up with it—and with him 
—won't you ? " he demanded of the lady, 
with a grin, * that is, if he's on his best 
behaviour." 

The passenger seemed fully to share his 
conviction that there could be no doubt of 
Sir Algernon's willingness to convey her. 
She got into the car without further parley, 
and sat down beside him as coolly as if he 
had been her maiden aunt. 

" Now, then," said Jack, fastening the 
apron, "give Algie his orders. Where was 
it you had to go for mother ? " 

Miss Bellarmine turned to her new 
chauffeur, and said : ‘ Do you know Holt 
End Farm ? " 

She spoke without a smile, and almost as 
though the county eligible were hired to 
drive her ; and her indifference gave him a 
shock. 

'* Yes," he replied, without looking at her, 

1 I know it. \\friy ? " 

“ I have to stop there, please, to pick up a 
basket of butter and things for Mrs. Hillyer.” 

" But it's—it's out of our way—con¬ 
siderably—seven miles, I should think-” 

She looked up at him in a kind of vague 
bewilderment. 4fl Are you short of petrol ? " 
she askef in ^urpfise^ disapproval. 
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44 Give you a 1511-up if you are,” said Jack, 
cheerfully, preparing to unscrew his can. 

44 Stop it, man ; I've heaps of petrol—but 
this will make me late at the Lodge.” 

44 Well, then, stand not upon the order of 
your going, but go at once,” retorted Jack, 
standing back with a wave of his black hand. 
Nothing was left to Tyrrell but to commend 
his soul to the saints who guard celibacy, 
and start up his engine. 

His whole being was in arms—the more so 
because of that inward weakening of which 
he was so alarmingly conscious. He deter¬ 
mined that he would offer no amenities—he 
would do nothing himself to bring down the 
toppling ruin which for the first time he felt 
as a contingency to be seriously reckoned 
with. 

ACCORDINGLY, they ran a couple of 
miles without a word spoken, and 
with, on her side, apparently no desire 
to break the silence. This he imagined to be 
a new plan of campaign. There was some¬ 
thing in the nature of a thrill about that 
silence ; something he must break into and 
disperse. He, therefore, turned to her with 
a by no means agreeable expression, and 
inquired — 44 Nervous ? ” 

44 Nervous ? Oh, no,” said the lady, coolly. 

“ You are not as bad as that. Except that 
you change gear too abruptly, I should not 
call you such a bad driver.” 

The man was so astonished he could hardly 
speak. Not thus had he been previously 
wooed ! He actually felt himself change 
colour as he remarked, sardonically :— 

44 Great judge of car-driving—what ? ” 

44 I don't say that; but I have had con¬ 
siderable experience. I drove General Braid- 
wood during the war.” 

Worse and worse ! 44 Perhaps ”—with 

deadly sarcasm — 44 you and I had better 
change places.” 

44 No, thanks. You know where we are 
going—I don't. Besides, I don't care to 
drive these belt-running concerns—Oh, I 
beg your pardon, I don't suppose this thing 
does run with a belt, does it ? ” 

In his fury he could hardly bring out the 
crushing retort: ” This happens to be a 
Crane-Hylton racer.” 

44 Oh, is it ? I have always wanted to try 
one. I was told they were wonderfully 
comfortable for the size. I don't think I 
agree. It may be the bad roads-” 

44 Or the bad driving.” 

“ Perhaps. You take your comers too 
fast, don't you ? The evil result of running 
about constantly in a district where there's 
very little traffic.” 

" How fortunate I have you on board ! 
You can give me a lesson as we go.” 

She uttered a soft little chuckle. 44 Men 
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often want a lesson, but very seldom take it 
—from a girl,” she remarked. 

That stung him to what the servants call 
44 back-answer.” 

44 I find most girls very ready to offer me 
all kinds of assistance.” 

” Do you really ? Men very scarce here¬ 
abouts, I suppose ? ” 

44 I fear they are. Like the birds last 
season, scarce and shy.” 

” Oh, dear, what a depressing outlook for 
me ! At least, your tone implies that I shall 
have poor sport! ” 

44 Please don't attribute any such social 
enormity to me.” 

She smiled. 44 That's not so bad. I didn't 
expect it of you.” 

44 What do you mean ? ” 

” Well, it almost sounded as if, somewhere 
about you, carefully concealed, you kept a 
sense of humour; and I have repeatedly 
been assured that you have none.” 

He was enraged, as everyone always is 
by this particular taunt. 44 Indeed ? May I 
ask who told you that ? ” 

44 Who ? I can't say. Everybody. A 
unanimous consensus of opinion. Besides, 
I could see for myself-” 

41 I like that! We haven't exchanged 
much repartee up to now.” 

44 Oh, but the first time we met I could 
hardly help noticing how everybody cold- 
shouldered you. I felt so sorry for you that 
I made a noble relief expedition, all on my 
own, and, by the way you received it, I 
knew the sad legend to be the still sadder 
truth.” 

44 Your penetration is indeed alarming,” 
he said, bitterly, 44 and it will be interesting 
to pursue the subject, but here we are at the 
Farm. Shall I go up and ask for the basket, 
or will you ? ” 

44 Oh, please, I think I will. I'm a little 
afraid to be left alone with a Crane-Hylton 
racer. It might bite.” 

44 With you, it would be likely to come off 
second in that line.” 

As she ran up the avenue, she burst into 
hearty laughter. 44 Oh, I do believe you've 
been maligned,” she cried. 

She was still laughing as she returned, after 
what seemed to him a long interval, walking 
down the crunchy gravel cart-road from the 
farmhouse with that wonderful swing and 
lilting motion which seemed to him unique. 
The fresh breeze had warmed her cheeks to 
rose, her eyes glittered under their heavy 
lashes. She was a sight to make a man's 
heart beat; and under all his nonsense 
Tyrrell was a man, right enough. 

She was soon tucked in again, and they 
sped on. Tyrrell found himself displaying 
his choicest driving, his subtlest curves. 
Presently her voice roused him. 
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He rounded 


Original from, J 

too awiltiyy|^pd^pLd *?'i braise on hard 


ie I suppose your wife doesn't care for 
motoring ? " 

-l My wife ! Good Lord, I'm not married ! J1 
" Oh, sorry, sorry I But marriage isn t a 
crime-" 

,f But surely you know who I am ? " 

11 Don't tell me I've dropped a brick! 
Are you somebody special ? Our member 
of Parliament, for example ? I only know 
you're the man with no sense of 
humour ! I "never hear names when 
I’m introduced / 1 

f+ My name's Tyrrell, and 1 own a 
place called Thurning Towers/" He 
could not keep the pomp out of his 
voice. It had less than no effect. 

" Oh, what a mercy ! Not a name I 
ought to have known. Is—is it a nice 
place, yours ? " 

Not half bad. One of these show 
places, you know. Belonged to the 
Tudors, or the Nevilles, 
or somebody/’ 

And what are you 
doing there ? " 

'* My father bought it. 


I say—it's really worth seeing. You'll have to 
come over with the Hillyeis, and have lunch, 
and look at the oak carving and stuff/' 

Oh, thanks, awfully, but I'm afraid it 
would be wasted on me. I'm not a con¬ 
noisseur, Besides, I'm only here for a few 
days, and I believe they are all filled- Good 
of yon, all the same. Oh—there is Mr. 
Hillyer ! Have we arrived already ? " 
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It seemed that they had ; and Tyrrell 
knew he was not pleased that the drive was 
at an end, though the conversation had, to 
put it mildly, not been brilliant* Next 
moment Miss BeJlarmine was surrounded by 
an animated group, all laughing and talking 
at once. For the first time it dawned upon 
Tyrrell that he was so completely outside 
the ring that most of the allusions were 
incomprehensible to him* Jack was there, 
he having, so he said, discovered what was 
wrong with the old bus almost the 
moment after his lady had deserted 
him. 

From that moment the disturbed 
and flusteVed owner of the Crane- 
Hylton was nowhere* Una Bcllar- 
mine forgot, as it seemed, his very 
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existence, in the silly jests and empty chatter 
of that wild crew who had so successfully 
cooked his goose by pointing him out to 
her by the damning label of the man with 
no sense of humour. 

At lunch they were separated by the whole 
length of the table ; and after lunch she 
seemed to vanish from the scene. 

In consequence of his unusual state of 
mind, he had a disappointing day's sport. 
When they all reassembled for a late tea, he 
was in anything but a good humour ; and 
still the lady of whom he thought did not 
appear. 

Presently the cry was raised—“ Where’s 
Una Bellarmine ? ” 

There was some laughter at this, and the 
reply—“‘Where do you suppose ? Some¬ 
where with Fosslake.” 

There seemed to be a comprehending 
smile on many faces. “ That’s a case, isn't 
it ? ” asked Janet of Captain Harding. 

“ Fosslake ? Oh, yes. I don’t think it’s a 
secret,” replied her fianci . “ He has wanted 

to marry her for two years, but she doesn’t 
seem able to make up her mind.” 

“ She’s so sought after, I imagine that 
makes her hard to please,” remarked an 
elderly lady, “ but I should have thought a 
Viscount might satisfy her.” 

“ And Fosslake’s quite a good sort, into 
the bargain,” said Harding. 

V ERY shortly after the truants reap¬ 
peared, sauntering along the woodland- 
alley. Lord Fosslake was evidently 
much absorbed in his companion, but his 
demeanour was not that of a newly- 
successful lover ; and the hungry-hearted 
Tyrrell, scanning her narrowly, thought she 
seemed to be listening to him willingly 
enough, but not with much enthusiasm. 

Was it a settled thing ? Had she at last 
listened to the pleading of the man who for 
two years had wished to marry her ? He 
was inclined to think that the die was not 
yet cast. But, whatever she thought about 
his lordship, there was no doubt as to her 
complete indifference to himself. 

Tyrrell’s whole manhood surged up im¬ 
perious. He was not going to be ignored. 
He bided his time, and managed to be at her 
elbow when the move for departure began to 
be made. Then he cornered her. 

“ Feel inclined to trust yourself again in 
the racer ? ” he asked. “ That thing of 
Jack’s is precious shaky.” 

For a moment she looked at him as one 
who recalls a chance acquaintance with 
difficulty. Then she smiled very kindly. 

“ Why, this is coals of fire ! And not only 
did I bore you stiff, but I took you seven 
miles out of your way.” 

“ My way is yours,” said Tyrrell, bluntly. 


“ If you put it like that, I won't refuse,” 
she answered, after a moment's surprised 
hesitation. He could have sworn that she 
coloured slightly. 

A few minutes later he found himself 
beside her once more, rushing through the 
lovely sunset landscape. 

“ Why shouldn’t we just go round by my 
place ? ” said he presently, speaking, in his 
earnestness, in his natural voice, which was 
remarkably pleasant. “It wouldn't take 
very long, and you say you will have no 
other chance to see it. I would like to show 
it to you.” 

She raised her eyes to his and he encoun¬ 
tered a look he could not translate—a look of 
pity or hesitation. Then she said : “ Yes, 
if you like—on such an evening it will be 
looking its best.” 

“ Good,” said he, in much satisfaction. 

Soon they turned in at the lodge gates of 
Thurning, and the fine grey outline of the 
old Tudor manor, with its gables and drip¬ 
stones and oriel windows, arose before them, 
the panes of the windows lit like torches by 
the reflected sunset. He could see that 
Miss Bellarmine was impressed. 

They stopped before the open door, and 
one of his numerous staff came down the 
steps. 

“ You're coming in for a few moments, 
just to see the hall and gallery ? ” he asked, 
quite humbly. 

She assented, rather to his surprise, and 
greatly to his exultation. Side by side they 
entered, and wandered through the show 
parts of the fine old place. 

“ There are things here which I could wish 
to have altered,” said Sir Algernon, “ but 
as my father did it all—with the money he 
earned by his own hard work—I am loth to 
disturb anything.” 

“That's right—that’s fine,” said she, 
impulsively. 

They drifted out presently into the ter¬ 
raced garden, to see how fine a view one had 
of the south front from the rosary. The 
woods behind them were full of the cooing of 
doves, and as they sat down upon a stone 
bench there was a magical quality in the 
sunset, as though the very air were per¬ 
meated with molten gold. 

I wonder if it’s true,” said Tyrrell, “that 
the greatest things people do, they do un¬ 
consciously—without intending to do them, 
but simply because, they .being what they 
are, it comes natural ? ” 

“ I—I don’t think I quite understand.” 

“ I feel I have got to tell you what you 
have done to-day without in the least in¬ 
tending it. You have saved a man, body 
and soul, from the quicksand of fatuous 
idiocy into he was comfortably 
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She drew in her breath sharply, making as 
if to rise. " Oh—don't ! " she cried, and of 
course he persisted the more, detaining her 
resolutely where she was. 

" I must make you understand. I'm a 
selfish, aimless hound. I go about thinking 
myself no end of a fine fellow. I'm so big in 
my own eyes that I can't see anybody else. 
You have changed all that. In a few 
minutes—almost in one minute—you have 
put me in my place. I have seen myself for 
once in other eyes—your eyes—and I'm 
jolly well ashamed of myself." 

She rose from her seat, breathing quickly, 
evidently moved. He rose, too, and walked 
beside her step by step along the pleached 
walk. 

“ And—and you think—you believe that 
I have done this without intending to do it ? " 

“ I know you have. You didn't even 
know who I was, and were not at all im¬ 
pressed when I told you. You are as much 
above and beyond—all that—as I am beneath 
you. I'm like a whipped dog, I want to kiss 
the hand that has chastised me. I have 
never known what love of woman means— 

but now I love you, for you have re-created 

__ _ »» 

me. 

Una Bellarmine had grown very pale. Her 
eyes were liquid with unshed tears. She 
wrung her hands together and compressed 
her lips as if to hold back what she felt 
by main force. 

“ Really, Sir Algernon "—her voice was 
strained and artificial. “ What am I to say 
to you ? Are you—proposing to me, upon 
so—very—slight an acquaintance ? " 

“ I am," he answered at once, " though 
not so much proposing as confessing. I have 
not, naturally, the least hope that you would 
say * Yes '—as yet. I only want you to know 
that from this day on I am going to be as 
unlike what I have been as I can possibly 
compass." 

The tears that swam in her eyes ran over 
and lay maddeningly on her cheeks, just 
where the camellia white merged into faint 
rose. “ Oh," said she, “ this is dreadful. 
What have I done ? " 

" I have just told you that. Turned a 
dummy into a live man." 

" Oh, I have, I have ! " she burst out, and 
snatching a handkerchief, she held it to her 
quivering mouth. “ I am the hatefullest 
cat in all the world—for I did not, as you 
suppose, do it unintentionally. I set out to 
do it! You must hear it, I owe it to you 
that you should know—I —did it for a bet l " 

Tyrrell staggered mentally. He even 
winced physically, as if she had hit him. 

“ A bet ? " he said, hoarsely. " With 
whom, if I may venture to ask, was the bet 
made ? " 

“ With—Jack Hillyer." 
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" A bet that you would—what ? Make 
me propose to you ? " 

She assented only by a movement of her 
abased head. There was a most uncomfort¬ 
able silence. 

“ So," he said, " I have been even more a 
laughing-stock than I supposed." 

She stammered for words. " It's—it's all 
turned out so different from anything that 
seemed possible. I—I felt that, in under¬ 
taking it, I was to avenge the wrongs of 
my sex. And—and your preposterous ill 
manners that first time we met, when I took 
pity on your loneliness—it made me feel that 
you deserved the worst. Jack contrived the 
situation this morning. There was nothing 
wrong with the side-car. We need not have 
fetched the butter. I—I knew perfectly 
well all the time who you were. I was just 
playing with you—deliberately leading you 

_ „ » 1 

on. 

T HEY had come to a standstill by a 
circular lily-pond, set in the crazy 
stone pavement. In its placid mirror 
they saw themselves reflected—a big man, 
grey of face, with writhing lips; a girl 
holding her handkerchief to her mouth, 
unable to complete her sentence for the 
sobs which choked her voice. # 

It seemed to them both as if a long, long 
time passed by before he said :— 

" I suppose you are going to marry 
Fosslake ? " 

Before she could reply, they both saw that 
the butler was leading two visitors out of 
the garden doors upon the terrace, and 
preparing to usher them across the lawn. 

" Jack—and Janet. They must have 
come to fetch me," she faltered, unsteadily. 

The victim of Jack Hillyer's joke gazed 
at the new arrivals. Una and he stood close 
behind a big clump of pampas grass, and 
though they could see between its fronds, 
they themselves were hidden from view. 

" Jack's nervous about his money, evi¬ 
dently," commented the baronet, with a 
composure w r hich took himself by surprise. 
" Was it a very expensive bet ? " 

" Trample on me—it's your right," she 
grieved. " Would it comfort you at all if 
I were to walk across the lawn barefoot, 
wrapped in a sheet and carrying a lighted 
candle ? " 

She found she could not meet his scornful 
eye. " That would indeed complete it 
characteristically. It needed just that sug¬ 
gestion to fill my dose of physic to the brim. 
So entirely ridiculous have you found me 
that you don't trouble to conceal from me 
that even your expressions of regret were 
not serious." 

" Oh— don't ! Oh, you're savage ! " 

*• Didn't you know that ? There's a beast 
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in most men, I believe, who will bite if 
tortured/’ he flung at her, as he moved 
determinedly out of cover and advanced to 
signal to the two who were gazing aimlessly 
about, and apparently finding the absence of 
the couple very amusing. 

44 Condolences, Hillyer," he said, clearly, 
as soon as they were within earshot. 14 Miss 
Bellarmine has won her bet. I hope the 
paying of it won’t break you.” 

, Jack’s honest face grew fiery red. He had 
never heard that tone in the baronet's voice 
before, and it made him feel extremely un¬ 
comfortable. 44 What on earth are you 
talking about ? ” he demanded in hot con¬ 
fusion. 

44 About your bet.” The cool, contemp¬ 
tuous voice stung and bit. 44 Miss Bellarmine 
has won. Indeed, I gave her very little 
trouble. It was practically a walk-over. 
She had only to beckon and I responded.” 

44 I don’t know what you mean, Tyrrell— 
are you balmy ? ” cried Jack, desperately. 

4 4 What should make you think there was a 
bet about you ? ” 

Una had had time to compose herself. 
She stepped into the breach, white, but 
resolute. 44 Jack—I told him ! I simply 
had to ! He—he isn’t a bit like what you 
led me to suppdfee—and I’ve hurt him dread¬ 
fully. Oh, what induced me to be such a 
toad ? ” 

” What induced you to be such a little 
duffer as to let it out ? ” cried Jack, in very 
natural disgust. 44 That’s the worst of girls 
—they can be trusted to give away the show, 
every time.” 

44 I wonder if you realize exactly what you 
have done, Hillyer ? ” asked Tyrrell, steadily. 
44 Have you considered, for example, that I 
can hardly continue to live in the neighbour¬ 
hood after this ? I’m the man with no sense 
of humour—the man they made a bet about 
—the man who thought himself so good at 
eluding girls, and succumbed instantly to the 
very first one that meant business ! I must 
sell Thuming Towers, and go off to some 
other place where I’m not known. Even 
then my reputation is pretty sure to follow 
me. You’ve made a kind of Wandering 
Jew of me. No doubt it’s been a screaming 
joke. But I’m down and out.” 

44 Tyrrell, don’t be a goat! ” pleaded Jack, 
horribly nervous. 44 Nobody in the wide 
world need ever know what’s happened— 
why should they ? Janet knows, and Una 
and I—but ” 

44 Do you seriously assure me that no one 
else shares your knowledge ? ” Tyrrell glanced 
at Janet, who flushed warmly. 44 I thought 
so !- Harding is in the precious secret, and 
Harding has handed on the rich jest to a few 
chosen friends—in short, everybody who was 
at the shoot to-day is in the know.’’ 


There was a most unpleasant silence. 
Una flashed a glance at the face of the man 
she had hit so unintentionally hard. It was 
strained and set, but it was not ignoble. 
She found it, in fact, very nearly heroic. 

44 Well,” she said, defiantly, 44 and pray 
what do they know ? ” 

That challenge drew his eyes to her, and 
he replied at once. 4 They know now that 
you undertook my humiliation for a bet ; 
and to-morrow they will know that you 
accomplished it.” 

Una cleared her throat. 44 Then they 
will know more than I do,” said she, dis¬ 
tinctly. 

4 * What do you mean by that ? ” 

44 I don't remember refusing you,” she 
murmured very low, gazing down at the 
grass, and poking a daisy with the tip of her 
shoe. 44 You see I—as a matter of fact I 
make it a rule—never to refuse two people 
on the same afternoon. And it happened 
that I refused Lord Fosslake after lunch.” 

For quite a perceptible space of time 
nobody moved, and nobody spoke. Then 
Jack pulled out his watch with a jerk. 

44 Jove ! How late it is ! And I promised 
the Governor that I’d roll the tennis-lawn 
before dinner ! Come on, Janet—I expect 
Tyrrell will bring Una home, when they’ve 
had it out.” 

He turned on his heel and bolted, closely 
pursued by his sister, back across the lawn, 
faster than they had come. It looked as 
though they were fleeing from an insupport¬ 
able situation. 

W HEN they were gone Tyrrell did not 
immediately break his overwhelmed 
silence. When he did, he spoke in 
even, chilly tones. 

4 What am I expected to do now ? ” 
The tone told her that the question was the 
result not of stupidity but of deliberate 
intention. 

44 Isn’t it obvious ? ” with a last despairing 
attempt at lightness— 4 ‘ I am offering you 
your revenge.” 

44 And suppose ”—menacingly— 44 suppose 
I take it ? ” 

44 Do you mean—suppose you take— me ? ” 
He lost his calm a moment and repeated, 
like a man dazed, “ Suppose I take you ? ” 

44 Well, it’s up to you now. You must 
either accept me or—or reject me ! Which 
are you going to do ? Ah ! ”—as he made 
a motion of repudiating both alternatives, 
44 can’t you see I’m in earnest now ? You’ve 
pushed me to it! You’re so sincere, I can’t 
be insincere! Oh, I like you ! I admire 
you ! You have taken this insult standing ! 
I’m not at all sure that I couldn’t even—love 
you—with a little persuasion ! ” 
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Whal induced you to be such a little duffer as lo let it out > 1 cried Jack, 
worst of girls they can be trusted to give away the show, every dme 


better at bullying, I believe/' he said, 
sternly, " and t shall try that if you go on 
playing with me much longer/' 

She raised her usually half-closed eyes. 
They were afire with mischief, and dark with 
something deeper. " I shall probably play 
with you more than you like—at least at 
first! However, with practice, you may 
grow more playful—that is, I hope so ; but 
this afternoon f deserve to be punished, so 


you have leave to bully me, if you like. If 

you don’t like—I can go--” 

The sentence was not destined to be 
finished, " I'll take you at your word/' he 
cried, as he inf prisoned her, and incredulously 
found her yielding and thrilling in his arms. 
" Your punishment will be more lingering if 
I keep you than if I let you go." 

" It looks remarkably like a life-sentence 
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I* 

T here are 

situations 
that may 
be best de¬ 
scribed as mixed* 

Patrick Michael 
O j Sheamus Cassidy 
was a professional 
gambler, a man of 
mark in two hemi¬ 
spheres, and a man 
absolutely to be 
trusted. Like the 
great S h e e d y, his 
word was as good as 
his bond; like the late lamented 
Mr. John Oakhurst, he had a 
heart as well as a purse; but 
he had no soft spots in his 
character. He knew men and 
he knew women, and he knew 
little good of them. He had 
absolutely no mercy for fools 
and knaves and the weak of knee, "but for 
an honest fellow-mortal in distress Cassidy 
wasja sure stand-by, and Truth was, for 
him, Religion. 

Cassidy's knowledge of art was almost 
equal to his knowledge of men. He was 
always travelling and picking up treasures, 
storing them to he used some day when the 
spirit moved him to drop the cards and dice 
and settle down. He was fond of music. 
He was fond of so many simple things that 
his character, coupled with his wealth, 
formed a problem. Why did he continue 
in a profession ranking in pious eyes only a 
little above the profession of a burglar ? 

Perhaps he knew that in private life his 
past would follow him. Had he been a 
gambler in wheat, in stocks, in land, or the 
lives of his fellow-mortals, all would have 
been well; but he had chosen to be a gambler 
pure and simple, and, though he had chosen 
a cleaner game than that which they often 
play in the Wheat Pit or Wall Street, con¬ 
vention was against him. Perhaps the game 
dominated him. Perhaps the study of men 
and of character conducted across the green 
board held him in its grip. Who knows ? 
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He was forty-two at 
the date of this story, 
a fine-looking, fresh- 
faced man, clean¬ 
shaven, well-dressed, 
and with a voice that 
told the tale of his 
Irish descent, but this 
morning he looked 
scarcely thirty as he 
stood on the deck of 
the Saigon % coming to 
her berth across the 
blue harbour under 
the blaze of the 
Javanese sky. 

Coloured houses, rocketing 
palms, far blue mountains, 
the harbour where western 
freighters and i units lay at 
anchor, he took it all in as 
he stood on the spar deck 
talking to Van Zyall, the Dutch 
trader, and two or three other 
passengers of the Saigon. The tepid w r ind 
blowing from the shore brought perfumes 
of vanilla and earth, ooze and a tang of 
tar from the nearing wharves. Sights, 
sounds, and smells absolutely unnoticed by 
the others who were talking of the Borneo 
tobacco crop, the customs, and the price 
of sugar. 

** You stay at the Amsterdam Hotel," 
said Van Zyall for the twentieth time that 
morning. " Tell them Van Zyall sent you, 
Hoffman will put you straight." 

I'll remember/' said Cassidy, During 
the run from Malacca he had lost money to 
Van Zyall; the play had been trifling for him, 
and it amused him to think that the Dutch¬ 
man was trying to make amends for his 
winnings by offers of good advice. 

Then came along Connart. He had lost 
money to Connart, too. Connart was a man 
of dubious nationality, about as old as 
Cassidy, a fragile man, worn bv the climate, 
pale, and with a brown Vandyke beard. He 
was well-to-do, owning a big place near the 
town, and he interested Cassidy a lot. 

Connart hated to lose and loved to win. 
Most men do r bat in the exhibition of his 
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hatred and love, in his general manner of 
play, and in something recondite and illusive 
in the man's character and appealing only 
to some sixth sense, Cassidy had formed the 
opinion that here was a gambler of the first 
water. 

Very few men are that. 

Cassidy had also formed the opinion that 
Connart was an uncut jewel, that his passion 
had never been fully developed, either from 
want of opportunity or self-restraint. 

Last night, in a conversation with Connart, 
he had discovered that lack of opportunity 
was the probable cause, the ingenuous 
Connart declaring that it was quite impossible 
to play high outside Monte Carlo without 
being swindled. 

’ Of course, it is different with you," said 
he, meaning to say that Cassidy's probity 
was beyond reproach. 

II. 

HERE are you putting up ? " asked 
Connart. 

" The Amsterdam Hotel," replied 
Cassidy. " Van Zyall says it's the best." 

“ He's right," replied the other. " How 
long did you say you were staying here ? " 

A week. I'm going on by this boat and 
she'll be here a week." 

Well, you must come and see me," re¬ 
plied the other; ’ come to dinner or some¬ 
thing. My place is not far out, and I'll run 
in and fetch you to-morrow, if you'll come. 
I'll run in about five and you can dine with 
me—will you ? " 

‘ Yes," said Cassidy. “I'll come." 

The Saigon was close in to the wharf now, 
moving almost imperceptibly, with the 
engines rung off and the fellows waiting 
with the hawsers. Cassidy, collecting his 
luggage, did not see Connart again, and when 
he reached the Amsterdam Hotel had almost 
forgotten him. 

Here, in the hot season, one does a lot 
of forgetting. Seated in the veranda with 
a whisky-and-soda at his elbow he fell 
into conversation with a trader who spoke 
English like an Englishman and who gave 
him the news of the place. Van Amberg 
was the trader's name, and his news was 
mostly about crop prospects, the rate of 
exchange on London, and the pictures showing 
that week at the chief cinema palace. Then 
Cassidy gave his news, the bad cooking on 
board the Saigon , a storm they had run into 
after leaving Malacca, and other trifles, in¬ 
cluding the names of some of the passengers. 

Van Amberg knew some of them person¬ 
ally, including Connart. 

"I'm going to dinner with him to-morrow 
night," said Cassidy. 

" Oh, are you ? " said Van Amberg. " Then 
you'll see Daia." 


" Who's Daia ? " 

" She's his wife—well, call her his wife— 
Dyak girl." 

" Dyak ? " 

" Just so. Not from Borneo. New 
Guinea Coast. Some sea Dyaks have settled 
there up a river, and that's where Connart 
fell in with her. He was up there pros¬ 
pecting for gold and nearly lost his head, for 
those chaps go in for head collecting still on 
the sly. I had the whole story from Ollsen, 
a man who was with him in those parts on 
the gold hunt. There were six of them, with 
a few Javanese chaps to help work the 
schooner they hired, and they pushed her up 
the river as far as she would go and then 
took to the bank, leaving the ship in charge 
of the Javanese. 

" Ollsen was the man who had the location, 
and a three days' tramp took them to it and 
they found gold, but not in paying quantity. 
They found rubies, too, but small and not of 
much account. Then they fell in with the 
Dyaks, who were friendly at first, or seemed 
so, till, one night, there was a row. 1 don't 
know what about, but the Dyaks broke up 
the camp and killed everyone but Connart 
and Ollsen. 

" They tied these two chaps up and put 
them in a hut—meaning to kill them later 
on most likely, but Daia had taken a fancy 
to Connart, and she cut them loose in the 
night and showed them the way down the 
river, back to their ship. Sounds like a 
yam, doesn't it, but it's true enough. He 
couldn't send the girl back to her tribe— 
they'd have killed her. So he took her 
with him and brought her here. Sounds 
like a story out of the pictures." 

Cassidy concurred. There is a touch of 
unreality about the Dutch East Indies, at 
least for a Briton. The past clings to them, 
and there the days seem not so far remote 
when the high-pooped ships of Holland held 
the seas, when De Ruyter and Van Tromp 
led the Dutch fleets, and Vanderdecken was 
a man, not a legend. 

“ What sort of fellow is Connart ? " asked 
Cassidy. 

"Oh, good enough," said the other; "a 
bit close and keeps to himself. It isn’t often 
that he invites people to his place—must 
have taken a fancy to you." 

“ Does he gamble ? " 

" Not that I know of." 

Then Van Amberg, remembering business, 
went off down town, leaving Cassidy to his 
thoughts undisturbed, except by the rustle 
of the tepid wind in the palm trees by the 
veranda. 

Connart knew him by repute as well as 
personally. Pat Cassidy, the gambler, was 
even a bigger figure in the East than in the 
West, cot only befjause of his reputation for 
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straight dealing and high play, but by the 
fact that he had won the Calcutta Sweep 
two years before. 

It w r as the gambler, not the man, that 
Connart had taken a fancy to. 

Sure of his money if he won, with all his 
latent gamblinginstinct magneticallyaroused, 
Connart was anxious for play, and play on 
a big scale. So Cassidy fancied as he sat 
in the great cane arm-chair smoking and 
listening to the wind in the palms. 

The more he thought of the matter, the 
more sure he was that Connart was no 
" sucker " anxious to win a few pounds, but 
a gambler worth engaging in battle. 

Cassidy, in his long experience, had only 
met two dangerous men. Men who had 
fought him to the death and threatened to 
destroy him. Cedarquist, of the Amazon 
Plantation Company, and Bowater, the 
wheat speculator. Men in these little days 
play as a rule for amusement or to win a 
few pounds ; the great gamblers of the past 
belong to the past. But, occasionally, one 
finds a throw-back. 

Some instinct told Cassidy that Connart 
was the third dangerous man he had met, 
but he was not yet sure. To-morrow would 


A LITTLE before five o'clock next day 
Connart's car, driven by a Chinese 
chauffeur, drew up at the hotel. 
Cassidy was waiting in the veranda and 
they started, taking a road that led by banks 
of tree fern, palms, and grey-green cactus, 
under a sky losing its glare and against a 
wind warm and scented with the fragrance 
of trees and flowers. 

Then fields of cane took the place of 
palms and ferns, and, beyond the cane-fields, 
groves of orange led them to the home 
of Connart, a wide, spaciously* built ver- 
andaed dwelling amidst gardens haunted 
by tropical butterflies and birds gorgeous 
as the flowers. 

" Well," said Cassidy, as he looked around 
him, " you ought to be happy here." 

" Oh, it's well enough," said Connart, 
unenthusiastically; "the only thing against 
it is it's not Europe." 

* Faith, that's true," said the other. He 
was thinking more of the Dyak girl Van 
Amberg had spoken of than his host, but 
there was no sign of her. They took their 
seats in the veranda, and the Chinese 
servants brought drinks and cigars, and they 
talked of a hundred things, but never once 
did Connart hint of a wife. 

At dinner it was the same; the iced 
champagne did not loosen Connart's tongue 
as to himself and his affairs, and then, after 
dinner, they had no need for conversation. 
The thing had happened. They had drifted 


into play, and, seated opposite one another, 
were barred out from all things mundane but 
the chances of the game. 

The great moon rose and cast its light on 
the palms and flowers of the garden, and laid 
a square of white on the matting of the room 
where a blue haze of cigar smoke hung above 
the lamps ; white moths entered and c3st 
bird-like shadows on the table and walls, 
unheeded by the players. 

Past midnight thfe grass curtains dividing 
the room from the next were pushed aside 
and the figure of a girl appeared. 

It was Dai a. 

Van Amberg had forgotten to mention that 
she was beautiful. 

The bangles on her bare arms glittered in 
the lamplight, her feet were bare, and the 
robe of gauzy, ghostly white material, naif 
veiling the lines of her figure, added to *he 
strangeness of the picture. 

Cassidy looked up, then Connart turned. 

" Daia," said Connart. Then turning to 
Cassidy, ** This is Daia." He picked up his 
cards again, the girl glided up and stood 
behind his chair, and the game went on 
without another word. 

The beauty of the girl and the strangeness 
had no effect upon Cassidy. He had wished 
to see her as a curiosity, nothing more. 
Women had no part in his life. Without 
being a misogynist, he was absolutely cold 
as far as the other sex was concerned— 
rather antagonistic, if anything. Women 
were a nuisance. Yet he was attractive to 
women. 

Daia, standing behind Connart's chair, 
seemed to find him attractive now. Her 
eyes were fixed upon him, eyes deep and 
mysterious as the sea, dark as night in the 
forests of Borneo. 

Cassidy continued his play ; a stone figure 
standing behind Connart's chair would have 
moved him as little as the figure of the girl. 
The game held him entirely. 

Then, chancing to look up, he saw the 
curtains swaying. She was gone. 

The play continued till the clock standing 
on a little table close by struck two. Then 
he broke off play. 

He had lost seven hundred pounds. He 
took a fountain pen from his pocket and 
wrote out his cheque on Matheson's Bank, 
and handed it to Connart. 

" They’ll tell you my cheque is good for 
any amount," said Cassidy. 

" That's ail right," said Connart. " Have 
a game to-morrow night ? " 

44 Just as ypu like." 

"Right!—I'll send the car for you. 
You'll dine here ?—Right."* He called a 
servant and ordered the car to be brought 
round. 
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“ Oh, the hotel keeps open all night/' 
replied the other. “ We're used to late 
hours in this place." 

IV. 

N the way back to the hotel Cassidy 
felt elated. He had six days before 
the Saigon started, and he reckoned 
on a big fight with a worthy antagonist. 
The stakes of to-night would be nothing to 
what was coming, and Connart had the 
money to back his elbow. He had made 
inquiries about him. Games where skill 
entered into the business did not appeal to 
Cassidy; pure chance was his favourite field 
and the bones his favourite weapon. 

He played bridge, just as a golfer plays 
clock golf on a lawn, but he looked down on 
the game and the highly respectable men 
and women who make an income by their 
sharpness as bridge players. 

Just before closing his eyes that night the 
figure of the girl Daia framed itself, for a 
moment, before him. Was Connart married 
to her ? The question came with the 
picture. He could not tell and he did not 
care. 

Next day at five o'clock the car arrived, 
and Cassidy took his departure for the 
plantation. 

Connart received him in the veranda; 
dinner was dispatched, and the business of 
the evening began. 

Midnight struck unheeded by the players, 
and again, as on the preceding night, the 
curtains parted, the figure of Daia appeared, 
stood for a moment, and then glided behind 
the chair of Connart. 

Cassidy looked up and bowed. The girl 
inclined her head slightly, then she stood, 
motionless as a statue, seeming to watch the 
play, but in reality watching Cassidy. 

He seemed to fascinate her. 

Perhaps he was for her a new type of man, 
perhaps his absolute indifference towards 
her was the charm; her eyes followed every 
movement of his hands and every expression 
on his face. 

Then, instead of withdrawing as on the 
preceding night, she sat on the arm of a 
great basket chair near by, still watching, 
and absolutely unheeded by the object of her 
gaze. 

Cassidy was winning to-night. He had 
wiped off the seven hundred. Fortune had 
deserted Connart, and was standing behind 
the chair ot his opponent. 

Then, when the little clock on the table 
near by struck two, Cassidy laid down his 
cards. He had won two thousand five 
hundred pounds. 

Daia had vanished. 

" Let's go on," said Connart. 


" Well then, till half-past," replied Cassidy. 

They went on, but the luck still held, and 
at half-past two the play stopped, Connart 
three thousand pounds to the bad. 

" You've struck a bad vein," said Cassidy. 
" It would have been better to have stopped. 
Oh, don't bother about a cheque. We can 
settle up before I go. You'll want your 
revenge." 

" To-morrow night ? " said the other. 

" Right," said Cassidy, " but I'm straining 
your hospitality ; why not come and dine 
with me at the hotel and play there ? " 

"I'd just as soon play here," replied 
Connart, “ if it’s all the same to you. It's 
more comfortable here, and quieter. Be¬ 
sides, hotel people talk." 

"That's true," said Cassidy, “but what 
do you mind about the hotel people ? " 
Connart, helping himself to a whisky-and- 
soda with a steady hand, despite his losses, 
did not reply for a moment. Then he 
said :— 

" Oh, I don't know—one has to keep up a 
name in a place like this. I know' the best 
people, and you'd be surprised how old- 
fashioned and stodgy they are. There are 
only two circles here, the best and the worst, 
and I've strained the best with Daia. I 
don't want to add late gambling at the 
Amsterdam to my sins. I never gamble— 
that's my reputation here." 

Cassidy took a whisky-and-soda, then 
while the car was being brought round, and 
to make conversation, he asked about Daia. 

" A man at the hotel w r as talking about 
you,' said Cassidy, “ and he mentioned that 
you were married." 

" I'm not." 

“ I see." 

" No, you don't—Daia is no more to me 
than a daughter." 

" You mean-" 

" I mean exactly what I say. Did that 
man tell you how she came to me ? " 

" Yes." 

" She got me free of those Dyak people, 
risked her life for me, and she lives with me, 
and, of course, not being married to me, 
people look on her as my mistress. She’s 
not, she's my dog. She became violently 
attached to me up in that camping place, 
just as a child or a dog might ; she led me as 
a dog might, and she lives with me as a dog 
might live with me. There is nothing at all 
between us but that. People don’t know 
that; it's no use in telling them, they couldn't 
understand. I've never even tried to tell 
them. I did tell one man, a Dutchman, 
that there was nothing between us, that 
Daia v'as only living here as a child might 
live with me, and he winked at me and 
grinned. 

“ 1 w M r r tf % W enough -" ““ 
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Cassidy, 44 but it’s queer. D’you care for 
her ? " 

41 Very much, but only as I might care for 
a dog. She's undeveloped, or rather not 
quite human—still, I care for her very much. 
You see, she cares for me in quite an extra¬ 
ordinary way—as a dog. Can anything care 
for a man as much as a dog does ? " 

44 Faith, I don't know," said Cassidy. 
44 I've never had a dog and I've never cared 
for a woman." 

Then the car came round and he drove off 
for the hotel with, somehow, a better opinion 
of Connart than he had before. 

C ONN ART was weak. Cassidy, like a 
physician, had diagnosed the great 
weak spot in his character. He was 
an Ai gambler without the special genius 
of a Cassidy, and without the moral or 
immoral courage to gamble openly. For¬ 
tune hates a man like that, who hangs on 
to her skirts in the dark and ignores her 
in the daylight, and Cassidy, the spoiled 
child of Fortune, could not but despise 
him—but he was at least leading a clean 
life and he had not wronged the woman who 
had loved him. 

Next night the proceedings took place as 
usual, and the next—it might have been a 
play that was being acted over and over 
again with a slight difference each time, the 
dinner, the game, Daia gliding in and out 
again, the settling-up, and the departure of 
Cassidy. 

Fortune played with the players, huge 
sums were lost and won, but it was not till 
the fifth and tragic night that the real 
struggle came. Cassidy was due to depart 
in the morning. The Saigon left at eight 
o'clock. His luggage, all but a few light 
things, was on board. 

They had flung the cards away. The dice 
had taken their place, and the players sat 
opposite one another flushed, bright-eyed, 
and heedless of everything but chance. 
They had drunk more than enough, and long 
glasses of iced brandy-and-soda stood on the 
table at their elbows. 

Daia was not present. She had looked in 
and vanished. The clock pointed to seven 
minutes to two. 

Cassidy rattled the box and cast. 

Then Connart pushed his chair back. 

44 That does me," said he. 

He had lost fifteen thousand pounds. 
Cassidy picked up the cubes, dropped them 
again, and leaned back in his chair. 

44 Are you cleared out ? " asked he. 

44 Absolutely." 

44 Rough luck! " said Cassidy. 

The tension removed, the drink was getting 
at him. He suddenly hated the business. 
H^ had never played quite like this before, 


calling night after night and accepting his 
opponent's hospitality. The victory had 
drawn all his teeth. He would have handed 
back his winnings straight across the table, 
but he could not do that. They had played ; 
if he had lost, he would have paid. The 
fifteen thousand was his, and Connart was 
not the man to accept charity. 

44 The plantation is tied up," said Connart, 
44 and there's no more cash, and that's an 
end of it." >■ 

Cassidy, leaning back in his chair, hands 
in pockets, seemed to be thinking profoundly. 
Then he sat up. The whisky had given him 
an idea. 

44 I'll play you double or quits," said he 
with a hiccup. 

44 I told you I had nothing more," replied 
Connart. 

44 Put up Daia," said the other, with a 
laugh. 44 I'll play you for Daia or quits— 
go on, you fool, you're going to win." 

44 Daia ! " said Connart. 

On the crest of disaster, a life-line seemed 
flung to him by Satan, though Cassidy was 
Satan by no means. Cassidy was just a man 
who wanted to get out. He had fancied 
Connart a very wealthy man ; he wasn't. 
He was broken at fifteen thousand, and all 
those dinners and all the hospitality he had 
received rose up, backed and flushed with 
whisky in Cassidy's mind, crying, if you will 
permit the stretch, 44 Give the chap another 
chance." 

He did not want Daia. If he won her, 
she would be of no use to him. It was 
like saying, 44 I will play you for that big 
euphorbia tree in your garden." He could no 
more take Daia off with him than the tree. 

But to Connart, whose mind was in a 
whirl, the life-line seemed cast to him by 
the Devil—still there was the chance ! 

Had he stopped to think, he might have 
refused. Cassidy gave him no time. 

He cast, handed the box to Connart, who 
cast. 

* 4 You've won," said Cassidy, 44 We're 
quits." 

44 God ! " said Connart, with his elbows on 
the table and his head between his hands. 

Gambling teaches one a lot of things. He 
had gambled with Daia as a counter and 
might have lost her to this man—this Devil ! 
and the thing he might have lost disclosed 
itself to him. He loved the woman who had 
saved him. She had saved him twice. 
Saved his life, saved his future. 

Cassidy, well pleased, poured himself out 
another whisky, lit another cigar, and sat 
down again. 

Connart neither moved nor spoke, then he 
rose up, went to a desk in the corner of the 
room, opened a drawer and took something 
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He came to Cassidy with a slip of paper 
in his hand. Cassidy took it. It was a 
cheque for fifteen thousand. 

Cassidy tore the paper in two, then in four, 
and cast the pieces on the ground, the whisky 
turning to vinegar in him. 

“ I'd give you to understand that I'm a 
gentleman," said Cassidy. " Good night. 
I don't want the car. I can walk." 

V. 

OTHING is more unreasonable than 
whisky stopped in its convivial and 
warming work, especially when its 
workshop is the mind of an Irishman. 

For a mile down the road Cassidy walked, 
absurdly raging. Then the night wind and 
the moonlight and the palms and the exercise 
began to tell on him, and he reached the 
outskirts of the town, calm, and almost 
regretful. 

The Chinese night porter saluted him and 
he went up to his room, turned on the 
electrics, and began to pack the few things 
he carried in his light luggage. 

He could not sleep, so he did not undress. 
It was after four in the morning and he would 
have to join the Saigon at seven, so he lit 
a pipe and sat down at the open window 
to smoke and think. The whole of this 
business was a new experience and gave him 
plenty of food for thought. It came to him 
now that Connart had actually gambled 
with the girl, whilst he, Cassidy, had only 
used her as a door of escape, a last chance to 
let Connart save himself. Did Connart 
actually imagine that he, Cassidy, cared for 
the girl and wanted her ? Undoubtedly. 
That was w r hy he tried to hand back the 
money and efface as much as possible the 
disgraceful deal into which he had been 
trapped—that was the word—by Cassidy. 

Cassidy, considering this matter, laughed 
to himself. 

He would never see Connart again, but 
Connart would always have that opinion of 
him, would look on him as a man who had 
taken advantage of another man's money 
losses to do a deal in flesh and blood. 

He heard voices down below, then the 
voices ceased. He tapped the ashes from 
his pipe and was just afcout to re-fill it when 
the door of his room opened. He turned 
and found himself face to face with Daia. 

She had evidently followed him on foot. 
The reason why she had .followed him, any 
man could see, even Cassidy. It surrounded 
her like an aura as she stood gazing at him 
with those dark, unfathomable eyes. 

He neither rose from his chair nor spoke. 

Behind her, the yellow claw-like hand of 
the Chinese night porter closed the door on 
them. 

She came gliding towards him, sank beside 


him and took his hands in hers; then, with 
head raised and her eyes still fixed on his, she 
began to speak. She spoke in the language 
of her people. He did not understand a 
word, but he understood every tiling. Under¬ 
stood that she had followed him, that she 
loved him, that she was his slave, that she 
would follow him to the ends of the earth, 
and even beyond, to the ghostly country of 
the Atu Jalan. 

With her hands clasped in his, he was no 
longer thinking, or trying to think; she 
enveloped him. 

Then, suddenly, the spell was broken. 

The sound of a car drawing up outside 
came through the open window. 

Cassidy disengaged himself, swiftly but 
gently, from the arms that had encircled 
him, he placed his finger on his lips to say 
" Hush," stole to the door, opened it, and 
glanced back. She was gazing after him, 
crouched still beside the chair, with one arm 
resting on it. She nodded to him as though 
to say, " I wait." He left the room and 
next moment he was in the hall. 

The night lamp showed Connart, and 
through the open door beyond he could see 
the car standing in the dawn. 

" Ah," said Connart. 

" Come outside," said Cassidy. He got 
the other into the street. 

Connart, in the grey-blue light that was 
breaking over the houses, looked old and 
shaken. Cassidy, hatless and dazed, stood 
for a moment, then, pointing with his thumb 
to the upper storey of the hotel, he said, 
" She's up there. In my room." 

" You tore up my cheque, for money was 
not your game, and you pretended to be 
angry and refused the car, and spoke of 
yourself as a gentleman! " said Connart. 
He took off his hat and held it in his hand 
for a moment as though to let the land wind, 
which was beginning to blow, reach his head. 
Then he dropped the hat on the ground, and 
folded his arms and inclined his head slightly 
as if in thought. 

“ You are absolutely wrong," said Cassidy. 
“ She has only come this minute." 

“ I know that," said Connart, “ an honest 
man told me—the hall porter." 

Cassidy swallowed the insult. 

“ She followed me without my knowing. 
I had absolutely nothing to do with it. I do 
not care for her." 

Connart laughed. 

“ How could she follow you ? She has 
been scarcely ever in this town and she did 
not know where you were staying." 

Cassidy seemed to consider the proposition 
for a moment. The unfortunate man could 
not tell whether she had followed him by 
some Dyak tracking instinct, or by scent 
like a dop, how. He only knew the facts 
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of the case, and the hopelessness of trying to 
explain the position, also the absolute 
necessity of getting away at once lest Daia 
should suddenly appear. 

Then he remembered that he had no hat, 
that he would have to go back for it. That 
was the last straw. 

“ You can think what you like of me/' 
said he, " she's innocent. Go up and take 
her away. I'm off. Curse this place. I'm 
going aboard. I have no hat." 

He picked up Connart's hat, turned, and 
walked off with it. 

AT eight o'clock the Saigon put out, and 
Cassidy, on the deck with Connart's 
panama on his head, stood watching 
the receding wharves. Not a word had come 
from Connart to the ship, not a whisper 
through the clear air of all that fantastic 
business. The town, with its palm trees 
and houses flooded by the blaze of morn¬ 
ing light, had about it an extraordinary 
air of peace and contentment, silence and 


detachment. What had happened at the 
Amsterdam Hotel ? Had she gone back; 
what did she think of him; what was Con¬ 
nart thinking of him ? 'Was Connart wear¬ 
ing his hat; what would the hotel people 
do with the few inconsiderable articles he 
had left behind ; what would they think of 
him leaving like that ? Then, suddenly, a 
great and forgotten fact wrote itself in letters 
' of fire from the blue hills to the sea. 

" You have not paid your hotel bill." A 
week's board and lodging, champagne, 
cigars, drinks to all and sundry, tips- 

He left the deck and sought the bar of 
the Saigon , where a dusky gentleman was 
setting out bottles—above the bottles, across 
the Venesta panelling, the words re-grouped 
themselves :— 

“ You have not paid your hotel bill." He 
could liken the whole situation to nothing 
earthly, till- 

" Cocktail, sar ? " asked the dusky bar¬ 
tender. 

Cassidy nodded. 


ACROSTICS. 


A new four-months series begins below. Twelve guineas 
will be awarded in prizes. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 97. 

Ip seasons by their fruits are known. 

Autumn and summer here are shown. 

1. In spacious times queen good and great. 

2. Luminous and of little weight. 

3. When thus, a door is not a door. 

4. Now think of eighteen fifty-four. 

5. Sounds new, as someone was aware. 

6. *Tis thus some ladies treat their hair. 

7. A Roman standard, or a bird. 

8. Five-lettered palindromic word. 

9. A current yarn, untrue perhaps. 

10. Recurring, when twelve months elapse. 

PAX. 

Answers to Acrostic No, 97 must reach the Acrostic Editor , 
The Strand Magazine. Southampton Street , Strand , 
London , W.C. 2, not later than by the first post on August 9th, 
One alternative may be sent to each light. At the foot every 
solver should write his pseudonym , to consist of one word. 


ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 96. 

A bishop’s motto and a soldier’s fame 
Inspire our boys to work, and play the game. 

1. One word the grain and chaff will separate; 

Two words will make success immediate. 

2. Give island head ; and further hints we note 

In words that rhyme with clock, and shell, and goat. 

3. Riches and shrub will show, when mixed up well. 

His other name, if truth traditions tell. 

4. An active quadruped you first select; 

Part of the head, and all its tail reject. 

5. The word recalls a deed of bygone days. 

So it united follows in the phrase. 


6. Choose the right foreign port; then may be seen 
Three English ones in battle, this, and queen. 

7. Descent unbroken may a hint convey. 

Therefore a monarch makes it clear as day. 

0. When ancient eighth is of a fifth bereft, 

The twentieth of present day is left. 

9. Twelve-lettered adverb acts most suitably 
Till guessed ; the central third alone we see. 

10. For forty days an English Lent will last; 

Some thirty days Mohammedans will fast. 
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Notes.— Proem. William of Wykeham, Manners makyth 
man; Duke of Wellington. Light 2. Inch, island; cape, 
head. Rock, bell, float; see Southey’s verses. 3. Broom, 
wealth : Bartholomew. 4. Chinchilla; chin, part of the 
head. 5. The institution of the Order of the Garter. Honi 
soil qui mat y pense. “So it,” united, becomes soil, 
6. Termini, in Sicily. Waterloo, Victoria. 7. Descent 
unbroken, persistent rain. Therefore a monarch, sc a king. 
8. Theta, eighth letter of Greek alphabet; the T, the 
twentieth of English alphabet. 9. Mysteriously. 

“ Neura ” is accepted for the fifth light of No. 94, 


Solvers are requested to send, with their answers to 
No. 97, their real names and addresses also. Unless post¬ 
cards are used, these should be written at the back of 
their solutions. 

The A.E. will be graceful if solvers will kindly avoid 
the DM of irarjr tiny note-Daper. 
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I. 

NE day when standing at my 
window I noticed a pied wagtail 
running about in the road below 
in search of the small crumbs the 
starlings, sparrows, and others had left, when 
a big cat came over the road on its way 
home to the house next door. When within 
about four yards of the wagtail he stopped 
short, his body stiffened, and with eyes fixed 
on the bird he crouched down on the ground, 
and continued in that position motionless as 
a piece of stone except that the tip of his tail 
curved and uncurved and moved from side 
to side. The predatory instinct was alight 
and fiercely burning in him. Then came the 
advance—the slow crawiing movement which 
is scarcely perceptible to a creature directly 
in front. The crawling movement continued 
until he was within about six feet of his prey* 
the wagtail meanwhile going on with his 
busy search for crumbs and appearing to 
take no notice of the cat—knowing, I 
suppose, that a stroke of his wings at any 
moment would place him but of danger, and 
that the exact moment had not yet come. 
Then the cat, when so near his bird, so intent 
on it. all at once stood up, on stiffened, and 
turning walked away deliberately to his own 
garden-gate and >vent in t 

Now r a cat cannot see a bird within easy 
distance on the ground without the desire 
for a bird, the most compelling impulse he 
knows, being roused in him ; and that first 
stillness and fixed attention is but the first 
of a series of movements which go on 
automatically to the finish—till he makes his 
dash or spring* or till the bird flies away. 
Why, then, did this particular cat behave as 
he did and abandon a pursuit which was just 


as promising as many another he had engaged 
in ? Here we are confronted with the old 
unsolved problem : Do animals reflect ? Is 
even the mentally highest among them 
capable, in a case like this, of recognizing 
that the thing contemplated is impossible, 
and that the chase might as well be 
abandoned ? 

I really think he is ; and actions like the 
one described, and many other actions of 
cats I have observed, serve to convince me 
that some of the higher animals, and es¬ 
pecially in this largest-brained and most 
perfect mammalian* have something more 
than just the unreflecting intelligence which 
we find in all creatures, from whales and 
elephants to insects—something which in 
many instances cannot easily be distin¬ 
guished from what we call reflection in 
ourselves. 

The case of this next-door cat has served 
to remind me of another cat, the valued pet 
of a lady friend of mine who lived near 
London and did all she could to attract the 
birds to her grounds, also all she could to 
break her cat of his bird-hunting habits. 

In summer, afternoon tea was always 
partaken of in the large garden at the back, 
or in the veranda overlooking it* An old 
apple-tree grew on the lawn* and the birds 
at tea-time used to congregate on its branches* 
waiting to be fed. She would then take a 
plateful of crumbs of bread and cake and 
throw these on the grass under the tree. 
The cat, having discovered this habit of his 
mistress, would always turn up at tea-time, 
and as soon as the crowd of birds dropped 
down on the crumbs and were busily engaged 
picking them up he would begin his stalk* 
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open green space of the lawn, and invariably 
just before the moment for making his dash 
they would fly up into the branches and wait 
till he got tired of waiting for them to come 
down. Then he would go back and sit 
beside his mistress's chair, watching the birds 
drop down again until the becrumbed bit of 
ground was full of them, and he would stalk 
them again with the same result as before. 

My friend was distressed at her cat's action 
at first, and for several days tried to stop it; 
but the cat always defeated her, and in the 
end it began to amuse her to watch her pet's 
vain efforts to catch her little pensioners. 
She would say to her guests when taking up 
the plate of crumbs* -< Now my cat is going 
to exhibit his talents foT your admiration ,J ; 
and when the cat made his stalk and returned 


to them there would be much laughter at his 
expense. She would say too ; " How won¬ 
derful that so intelligent an animal should go 
on day after day trying to do something he 
can t do and never discovering that it can't 
be done ! I dare say he will go on to the end 
without ever finding out that it is impossible 
to capture birds on the lawn by stalking 
them." 

But the cat didn't go on to the end with 
the same method. One afternoon, to her 
surprise, when she took the crumbs he went 
with her, and after she had thrown them on 

the grass under 



the tree he seated 
himself in the 
very middle of 
the becrumbed 
area and waited 
for the birds to 
come down and 
be caught. The 
birds overhead 
w r aited for him 
to go away ; and 
a full hour was 
passed in this 
way — the cat 
very patient, the 
birds chirping 
and scolding and 


going and coming; but they wouldn't come 
down. Then at last the cat returned to his 
mistress and the birds had their meal in peace. 
The stalk was not attempted then or ever 
again. But on the following afternoon the 
cat went again and placed himself in the 
middle of the crumbs, and again waited a full 
hour for the birds, and then as on the day 
before he gave it up. On the third day the 
whole thing was repeated, and the result was 
as before. 

On the fourth afternoon the crumbs were 
taken to the usual place ; the lady came back 
to the table, and everyone prepared to look 
and laugh at the cat once more. But they 
were disappointed. He never moved : the 
birds came in their usual numbers and had 
their meal, and the cat looked at them from 
his place beside his mistress, and from that 
day he made no further attempt to capture 
them. 

In this instance the cat had made a fool of 
himself all the time—a bigger fool when he 
changed his strategy than before—but the 
very fact that he did change it appears to 
show reflection. He didn't know the mind 
of a bird as well as we do, but he had hit on 
the idea—one must use the word in this caso— 
that it was his conspicuous advance over the 
smooth lawn which alarmed and sent them 
away ; that if he dispensed with the advance 
and established himself beforehand where the 
food was and sat still they would come to 
devour it, and he being on the spot would 
have no difficulty in catching them ! After 
giving this second plan three days' trial he 
was convinced that it was as useless as the 
former one, and so gave it up for good. 

II, 

T HE next-door cat, described as stalking a 
wagtail in the foregoing part, was in a 
village over against Falmouth where I 
was spending the winter. The succeeding 
winter was spent in Penzance, and there were 
two cats in the house—a Tom and a Puss, if it 
be permissible to describe their sexes in that 
way—both black. * 

They soon established friendly relations 
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with me, and shared my meals—a saucer of 
milk at breakfast-time, a little meat or fish 
on a plate at early dinner, and again fish 
at the six o'clock tea, or if I had nothing 
but an egg they would have some cream. 
And very soon, when feeding them, I noticed 
the extraordinary difference in their 
respective characters* 

Both were true cats, unlike any other 
creature in the animal world ; and whenever 
they were out in the front garden and spied 
me at the open window they would run to 
the house, scale the porch, and, clinging with 
claws and twisting their elastic bodies round, 
get on to its roof; then with a flying leap 
on to a narrow ledge of the window and, 
after doubling another dangerous corner, 
jump into the room* 

But Tom, albeit a town-bred indoor cat, 
in appearance a tame domestic animal with 
nothing but the sight of wild birds coming to 
be fed to keep the tiger burning bright in 
him, was at bottom a primitive—a savage ; 
and being of that nature his manners lacked 
polish. When he played he scratched ; his 
way of asking to be fed w*as by digging his 
claws into my leg, and when the plate was 
set on the floor he would greedily monopolize 
it. Puss, withdrawing a little space, would 
look at him, then at me, and only when I 
pushed or dragged him back would she 
advance and begin to eat in her nice fastidious 
way. 

Here I will relate a little incident which 
brought out the difference in character 
between them very strongly* In the spring 
I left and was absent for six months. On 
the day of my return I sat conversing with 
my landlady when Puss made her appear¬ 
ance at the door and, seeing me, came to a 
sudden stop on the threshold ; then, after 
staring at me for two or three seconds, she 
dashed across the room and, jumping on to 
my knee, began vigorously licking my hand ! 
It was an action one would expect in a dog 
of an affectionate disposition and with a 
memory good enough to recognize an old 
friend quickly after a long absence ; but so 
rare in a creature so subtle, distant,-cold, and 


self-centred as the cat as to seem incredible—- 
almost unnaturat. 

By and by Tom made his appearance and, 
after regarding me attentively for a few 
seconds, sat dovm quietly to listen to the 
conversation, which how-ever didn't appear 
to interest him much. It would not have 
surprised me if he had yaw ned. 

When feeding the cats it amused me to 
play on the nerviness of Puss by dropping a 
pinch of salt or powdered sugar on her back 
without allowing her to detect me doing it. 
This would startle her and she would stare 
all round to ascertain the cause. Then, when 
she began to eat again, another pinch, which 
would alarm her still more. A third little 
shower falling on her back would make her 
dash right to the other end of the room, 
w f hen she would stand glaring about her for 
some time; then, gradually recovering 
courage, but still suspicious, she ivould return 
to the plate. But a fourth pinch of salt 
would be too much for her, and, jumping up, 
she would tear out of the room and down the 
stairs and keep away for half an hour or 
longer. 

When I tried the experiment on Tom he 
paid no attention ; he was too well occupied 
with his food to look up or to shake the sugar 
off. Once, to see how r much he would stand, 
I continued dropping salt on him until it 
was finished 
and then went 
on with the 
powdered 
sugar, until 
his whole up¬ 
per part from 
head to tail » 

W'as white in¬ 
stead of black, 
and still no 
movement, un¬ 
til he had 
finished eat¬ 
ing ; then he 
quietly moved 
away, shook 
the powder 
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off, and settled down for a nap by the 
fire. 

If Puss ever divined that I was to blame 
in the matter—that I had caused the ex¬ 
cruciating pinches of salt to fall on her—as no 
doubt Tom with his superior intelligence did, 
it caused no break in our pleasant relations; 
but there was another matter about which 
we were in perpetual disagreement. 

It was perhaps but a part or a result of 
her nervy temperament that caused her to 
take an intense, an almost painful, interest 
in any person and in everything going on in 
the house. Thus, if a ring or knock came 
at the front door, she would jump up and 
rush downstairs to see who the caller was, 
who was answering the knock, and what it 
was all about. And it was the same if she 
heard the voices of persons talking down¬ 
stairs or anywhere in the house : she must go 
and see about it. As these goings and com¬ 
ings were very frequent she needed an open 
door, and often, when it was cold or the 
window was open and I didn't want a draught 
in the room, I would shut it. Then there 
would be a great to-do : Puss would run to 
the door, examine it, and run back to me to 
inform me that it was closed, then back to 
the door again, and so on until I would go 
and open it and let her out. But she wished 
to be in, not out, and so would begin scratch¬ 
ing and mewing until I opened to her again. 
But she would not consent to remain with 
the door closed. Eventually we com¬ 
promised by having the door closed, but not 
tightly, so that with her claws she could 
catch the edge of the wood and pull the 
door open herself when the door-bell or 
some sound made it necessary for her to 
go out. 

But as there were times when I would not 
consent to this arrangement and resolutely 
kept the door shut tightly, there was never 
an end to our quarrel—it is going on still. 
And she is still trying to make me understand 
her and do exactly what she wants me to do 
without blundering the thing. One could 
put her requests and pleadings and ex¬ 
postulations into words : " Do you know 

that you have again shut the door so that I 
can't get my claws in the wood to pull it 
open for myself ? What am I to do if a 
ring at the bell should come now ? How 
many, many times have I explained to you 
that the door must not be shut tight—that 
it prevents me from running out at a 
moment's notice to see to things ? Are you 
so hopelessly lacking in intelligence that you 
cannot yet understand it ? ” 

I cannot but believe that this cat is 
capable of thought—that our lasting quarrel 
about the door would have quickly ended if 
I had resolutely closed it against her wish at 
the first. But she distinctly recognizes that 


Think ? 

I am master of the door and that it is only 
through me that she can have it in the 
position she desires, and that as I have 
frequently shown myself obedient to her wish 
she can only look on my act in shutting it 
tight as a blunder—a piece of stupidity on 
my part. 

The good old phrase of " dumb animals ” 
has fallen into discredit since we made the 
discovery that animals are not dumb but 
have a language (all except the earthworms 
and slugs) by means of which they com¬ 
municate with one another. It is,however, a 
limited language designed to express a few 
and simple things—desires and emotions in 
sounds familiar and easily understood, since 
they never vary. Thus, the cat's mewing, 
with but slight changes in tone, is her only 
way of telling you, or another cat, that she 
wants something, but what that something 
is she leaves you or the other cat to find 
out. 

Now, when I consider the cat I have been 
writing about in her anxious strivings to 
make me understand her wants, and her 
manifest puzzlement and astonishment at 
my failure to respond to her demands when 
it does not suit my pleasure to do so, I can 
only compare her to a deaf and dumb person 
who has been taught little or nothing and 
has nothing but a few comprehensible signs 
with which to communicate with those around 
him. He is cut off by silence from us, but 
as he is one of our species and we know that 
thought is before speech and exists inde¬ 
pendent of speech, and that thought is a 
function of the human brain, we know that 
he thinks. In like manner, reading the 
mind of this cat as well as I am able, I come 
to the conclusion that she thinks—albeit her 
thoughts may be very few and very simple 
compared with those of any human being 
above the age of four or five, and even with 
those of a person bom deaf and dumb. 

HL 

A LADY in Kensington, a cat-lover, has 
favoured me with an account of one 
of her many pets which seems well 
worth recording. 

It came about by chance that a pup. a 
very few days old, was sent to the house by 
a friend, and that the gift of a kitten, whose 
blue surprised eyes had not long been opened, 
was received at nearly the same time. My 
informant and her mother and sister were 
delighted to get them both, as they were 
wanting both a dog and a cat, and now they 
would be reared from babyhood together 
and would become familiar with each other's 
ways and live in harmony. And it all turned 
out just as they had hoped. Kittie and pup 
slept together in one bed, fed from the same 
saucer and plate, and their whole time 
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when they were not sleeping was spent in 
play. 

When full grown the cat was very small 
and the dog about two-thirds the size of a 
collie, so that there was a considerable 
discrepancy in their sizes, but this made no 
difference in their companionship and games 
together ■ and both were singularly gentle, 
nice-mannered, and good-tempered animals. 

When Pussy came of age she had an affair 
on one of her evening strolls, afid later, 
when her time came near, she all at once 
became excessively anxious as to the proper 
place for her expected family. Every room 
in the house, from basement to attics, was 
visited in turn and minutely examined. 
The ladies watched her movements with deep 
interest without interfering except to open 
closed doors for her when she returned again 
and again to reinspect any room which had 
first attracted her. In due time the kittens 
came, and a day or two later Pussy 
came to the conclusion that they were 
not in the best room for them after 
all—that there was a better place in a 
room on the floor above. 

Now the queer part of the business 
comes in : she did not remove nor, so 
far as they saw, attempt to remove 
them herself, but immediately trotted 
off in search of her friend the dog* and 
he, well able from long custom to 
understand her, got up and followed 
her to the spot where the kittens were 
lying. Then, when he had looked at 
them, she started off to the upper room 
and he after her; but seeing that he 
was following empty-handed* so to 
speak, she doubled hack and returned 
to the kittens, and eventually, after 
two or three more false starts, he 
understood her and, picking 
up one of the kittens in his 
mouth, followed her up the 
stairs to the new place, That 
was as far as 
his un d er* 
standing went, 
and she had 
again to con* 
duct him back 
to the others 
and repeat the 
whole per¬ 
formance, un¬ 
til in the end 
the kittens 
were all re¬ 
moved by the 
dog and she 
was happy in 
her new quar* 
t e r s , But 
only for a 


day: it was not the ideal spot after 
all, and another removal had to be made* 
Again the dog was summoned and did it 
all again, with less trouble than on the 
first occasion. And again Pussy became 
dissatisfied and there was a third removal, 
and from first to last there were so many 
removals that the ladies lost count of their 
number. 

Now the instinct of the cat and of prac¬ 
tically all mammals in which the young are 
born helpless and continue many days in 
that state is, when the parent desires to 
remove them to a safer or more suitable place, 
to pick them up in her mouth and remove 
them one by one herself. So ineradicable is 
this instinct that it persists in the dog after 
thousands of years of domestication, and we 
know that the cat's instincts are even less 
affected by such a state than the dog's. 
Why, then, in this case did she not obey so 



“ On the day of my return Puss dashed across the room and, jumping 
on lo my knee, began vigorously licking my hand/* 
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powerful an impulse instead of relegating the 
task to a dog, an animal of another species ? 

Bergson would perhaps suggest or say 
that it was intuition, an indefinable faculty 
higher than either instinct or reason. There 
is no such thing : there is nothing but reason 
and instinct, or inherited memory, to prompt 
the actions of all animals, from earthworm 
and emmet to elephant. The only possible 
explanation of the cat’s actions is that she 
found herself powerless, probably after trial, 
to accomplish the task herself; that she 
then remembered her friend the dog, men¬ 
tally visualizing him as a big strong creature 
with a big mouth to carry, and remembering 
also that he was obedient to her and quick 
to respond to her wishes. And she accord¬ 
ingly went to him for help, and he being by 
chance exceptionally intelligent did not fail 
her, although we cannot say that his reason¬ 
ing powers were equal to hers. Her action 
undoubtedly shows reasoning of a higher 
kind than that of the cat described in the 
first part, though that too was reasoning. 
His impulse was to dash at the bird, but in 
the pause before it could be made he listened 
to the still small voice of the higher faculty 
telling him that he would fail again as he had 
failed many times before, and the small voice 
prevailed. 

IV. 

T HE fact of telepathy is now familiar by 
that name to everybody. But authentic 
instances of telepathy between man and 
animals are rare, and are confined to our 
domestic animals that rank highest in the 
scale of nature. Most cases are concerned 
with the dog, as, for example, the very 
remarkable one related some years ago by 
Sir Rider Haggard in the Times. An even 
more remarkable case of telepathic com¬ 
munication between man and horse—an old 
Sussex squire and his favourite cob—is given 
by M. A. Lower, author of 4 Sussex 
Worthies,” in his miscellany entitled “ Con¬ 
tributions to Literature.” 

That such cases should be extremely rare is 
only what might be expected, seeing that 
when it is undoubtedly a telepathic message, 
explicable in no other way, as when it pro¬ 
duces a phantasm of the living, as it is called, 
it can emanate only from a mind in extreme 
distress or agony, or in a moment of deadly 
peril or suffering, and often enough at the 
moment of death. Again, we know that in 
these instances of extreme agitation there 
must always be a close bond of affection 
between sender and recipient, such as may 
exist between two close friends or near and 
dear relations, and, as we also know, can and 
does often exist between a human being and 
a favourite or pet animal in the higher 
orders. 
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That such communication between mind 
and mind—brain-waves as they are some¬ 
times called—should be possible between 
man and animals is but a further proof 
that they are, mentally, very near to us; 
that their brains function even as ours do, 
far as we have risen above them in all mental 
powers. 

Here, then, in conclusion of the article, I 
will give the first case of telepathy, as I 
consider it, I have met with between human 
being and cat. 

The person concerned is the late Mrs. 
Barry, wife of the late Bishop Barry, and 
the account of what took place was written 
by Lady Alderson at Mrs. Barry’s dictation. 
Mr. Ralph Alderson in looking over his late 
mother’s papers found it, and has passed it 
on to me to make what use of it I wish, and 
I accordingly transcribe it here. 

” In 1891 we left Knapdale to take up our 
residence in The Cloisters at Windsor. For 
some time before I had a favourite black 
cat who had the distinction of not possessing 
a single white hair. She was unusually 
attached to me on account of my having 
saved her life from a dog, just two minutes 
before her first kitten was born—she had 
only one. The shock to the poor thing was 
so great that it was with difficulty I saved 
her life, and her terror at every sound was so 
pitiful that I gave up a small empty room to 
her and her kitten, locking her in, and 
allowing no one to go near but myself. I 
waited on her for a whole month, until $he 
quieted down and allowed her kitten to $ee 
the world. Ever after when she had kittens 
she had the same attack of nerves and 
required my undivided attention. We were 
living then in an interesting old manor- 
house which had belonged to Oliver Crom¬ 
well. His daughter, Mrs. Ireton, was said 
to haunt the gallery : the house has always 
had the reputation of being haunted. I 
feel I ought to mention this, although I do 
not know whether it could in any way have 
affected the cat. 

” After the Bishop’s appointment up 1o 
the time of our removal the cat was much 
on my mind, as I dreaded the change and 
disturbance for her which all ordinary cats 
without nerves hate. But the gardener was 
left in the house, to take charge of it 
for a new tenant, so I made special arrange¬ 
ments that the cat should remain in his 
care with good board wages till I was 
quite settled, when I was to write for it and 
he would see her safely on her journey to 
Windsor. 

” Time went on, and I did not worry about 
my cat and was waiting until all was ready, 
when one night I had a dream. I was 
walking—as I thought—ii| the garden at 
Knapdale, in a path undpr^lie wall, which 
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was a favourite place of mine and where the 
black cat used to follow me tip and down, 
when I heard a piteous cry, and looking up 
saw my Puss, standing on the top of the wall, 
in lamentable plight, evidently starved to 
death and very weak. I awoke much 
disturbed, but went to sleep again, and this 
appearance of the cat came to me three times 
that night. 

" In the morning I told the Bishop that l 
intended to go off 
immediately to fetch 
my cat. He did 
his best to dis- 
s u a d e me 


occurred to me to go and w^alk under the 
wall I had seen in my dream, and which the 
cat had no doubt always associated with 
me, and call her. In a few* minutes I saw 
a wild, haggard face appear, gazing at me as 


“ Eventually the dog understood, and, picking up one of the kittens in his mouth, 

followed her up the stairs/* 


from doing so, as he said l could telegraph to 
the gardener and the cat would arrive without 
any trouble. But 1 could not feel satisfied, 
and started off immediately after breakfast, 
** On my arrival at Knapdale I found the 
house in the possession of workmen. On 
entering no gardener was to be seen, and no 
cat. Filled with anxiety, I asked every man 
1 met if a black cat had been seen, but with 
no result* At last a woman in a house near 
by told me that the gardener had been 
dismissed summarily, and being no doubt 
unwilling I should know it had departed and 
left the cat to its fate* This woman had 
heard the poor thing crying and had tried 
to get at it and give it milk, but it was always 
terrified and too wild to come near her. It 


if it could not believe the evidence of its 
senses, then down she came and rushed into 
my arms, and clung to me frantically. I 
carried her into the room we both remem¬ 
bered, and found her nothing but skin and 
bone and very weak. I went into the village 
and fed her with milk and fish, bought a 
hamper into which she crawled of her own 
accord, and during the many hours' journey 
home she lay quite still and purred whenever 
L stroked her. She took a fancy to her new 
home and settled down at once. 

This story is perfectly true ; who can 
explain the fact of the cat spirit being able 
to make an impression on a human spirit 
so as to induce me to act as 1 did and only 
just in time to save her life ? " 

will forward,] 


[Mr. Hudson will be pleased to receive anecdotes of our re, 
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y HERE'S 
I another 
one, nurse/' 
grinned, the in- 
valid. "Tell 
them the same 
old tale, please/' 

Nurse Duncan 
smiled as she 
moved noise' 
lessiy to the tele¬ 
phone standing 
on a small table 
by the bedside of Full-Stop 
Mortimer, smiled and shook 
her head in gentle reproof, 

" It's awfully hard not to 
tell lies/' she said. 

" Don't worry. The Re¬ 
cording Angel will put them 
all down to me. But up to 
now you've been so clever 
that the score-sheet’s blank, 
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new disturber of my morning peace, 
wonder ? ” 

At the 'phone the nurse was quickly getting 
to grips with the truth. " Who is that— 
Mr. Wainwright ? ("Oh, my Lord, Wain- 

wright 1 " from the bed . lf He'll want some 
handling 1 Stick it, nurse, stick it ! ") Mr. 
Wainwright of England ? Mr. Roger Wain- 
wright ? Well, yes, but what do you want ? 
Mr, Wainwright of the M.C.C. ? What's 
that—a foot regiment ? No, of course not. 
Mounted Camel Corps, Beg pardon, cricket 
club. Oh, yes, but what do you——speak to 
Mr. Mortimer ? I'm sorry, that's impossible* 
Quite. I said quite t He must on no ac¬ 
count be disturbed. Fm afraid not ! Strict¬ 
est orders. Whose orders ? My orders. 
I'm the nurse in charge. Good-bye ! ” The 
receiver went back on its hook with a very 
conclusive click. " And now, Mr. Mortimer* 
if you will kindly remove your pipe from 
your mouth, I will very gladly take your 
temperature / 1 

Mortimer gave forth the heartiest roar 
that patient ever let loose in a sick room. 



Who's this 


" Temperature be 
hanged!*' he 
cried, " If you 
must make out 
your silly old 
chart, shove it 
down as one 
hundred and 
seven not out. 
I'm fit enough 
to swim the 
Channel! " 

^ In that case 
my services are not needed. 
But before I go I should 
like to say that if you think 
it a joke to drag a woman 
out of her bed at two in 
the morning to come and 
nurse a——" 

"I'm sorry, nurse. 
Honestly, absolutely sorry, 
But it's no joke, no jape of any kind. It's 
about the most serious thing that can 
happen to a fellow. I needed you last night. 
1 need you now, every bit as much perhaps 
as if I were almost kicking the bucket. 
WeVe been so busy answering the 'phone 
that we've had no time to look at the 
morning papers, but if Wragg has brought 
them in—oh, yes* they're there, look—a 
glance may give you some hint of the excite¬ 
ment. I wouldn't mind a bit of a peep at 
’em myself, nurse, if you think Fm well 
enough ! ** 

She crossed the room and took up the 
Daily Wire . Her first concern* not perhaps 
unnaturally, was the agony column, but this 
proving unfruitful she scanned page after 
page with the steady* deliberate scrutiny 
women accord to newspapers. 

" Try the sporting page/' growled Morti¬ 
mer* and devoted his complete attention to 
lighting his refilled pipe. 

Nurse Duncan discovered the racing news, 
learnt that favourites failed at Ling field* 
noticed without a thrill the day's programme 
at Hurst t - ja ' sr *-«a> ^in m ucaA tin* 
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abandonment of many cricket matches, and 
then cried 

“ Oh, is this if ? " ■ ' 

" Yes, that's it* What does it say ? rt 

" It's all in big headlines. f Sudden illness 
of Mr. K* H. Mortimer/ And they've got a 
portrait of you. ‘ Unable to play in to-day's 
Test Match* Severe blow to England* 
Exclusive*'" 

"'That's right—exclusive. Wragg rang 
'em up at the same time as he 'phoned the 
Nursing Home for you. Smart paper, the 
Wire; they rattled it pretty quick into their 
London edition/' 

Molly Duncan came 
to the foot of the bed 
and leaned on the 
curved wooden rail. 

There was anger in 
her brown eyes ; con¬ 
tempt in the curve 
of her moufh. Mor¬ 
timer tried another 
match for his already 
blazing tobacco, and 
put up a smoke¬ 
screen which served 
but very little pur¬ 
pose. Still, a man 
must do something, 

* ( You mean to say ,' 1 
said Nurse Duncan, 
very slowly, '* that 
you have been chosen 
to play for England r 
that all the world is 
expecting you to do 
so, and that you are 
trying to get out of 
it by shamming ill¬ 
ness ? " 

Mortimer coughed* 

It was only an over¬ 
dose of nicotine, but 
he fervently hoped it 
would sound a little 
like pneumonia. 

4t Yes, t ha t's it* 

Sounds rotten,doesn't 
it ? But it's abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

Absolutely, on my 
honour, I J d give any¬ 
thing to play to-day; 
anything to get the 
chance of knocking 
that Australian stuff 
all over the field. A 
dream of my life's 
gone west—a dream 
for which I 've worked 
a whole summer* I 
came into county 
cricket this year 


with the one idea of catching the eye of 
their majesties the selectors* I toured all 
over England for Sussex, playing dismal 
games in dismal towns, merely to pile up the 
few necessaiy centuries and take the few 
wickets required to advertise myself. There 
was no Henley, no Ascot, no jolly jaunts in 
little yachts, no idle holidays at all* Every¬ 
thing was sacrificed to this one desire—to 
help old England get back the Ashes* And 
now 1 can't do it ; now all I shall know of 
the match is what the papers tell me. And 
if we lose—God* if we lose! Does it sound 

like a joke ? " 

*“ But why not sim¬ 
ply tell them that you 
don't want to play ? 
I mean 1 that circum¬ 
stances have arisen, 
etc*/ and so on. Why 
all this fuss ? 

Because anything 
short of a point-of- 
death scare would 
send 'em h o w li n g 
mad ; this staid old 
inn would be invaded 
by a yelling mob of 
athletic dervishes. 
There'd be Wain- 
wright himself, and 
probably Keith, half- 
a-dozen of the Thugs, 
a small battalion of 
* Old Vaughanians, and 
a squalling squad of 
nephews and possibly 
nieces* And all in 
anger, mark you* 
They'd nose me out 
wherever I hid myself, 
and if they didn't 
drag me by main 
force to the Oval, 
they'd stop with me 
all day to know the 
reason W T hy, They'd 
call me all the names 
they've called me be* 
fore, only this time 
they'd strengthen 'em 
a bit* You see, this 
isn't the first time*" 

° You make a habit 
of not playing for 
England ? ** 


Bt Oh, good Lord, 
no! But I've ' disap¬ 
pointed * 'em, as they 
call it, half-a-dozen 
times before* They 
gave me the label of 


Full-Stop Mortimer at 
gentleman bat in the lun^donip * 11 school, and it's done 
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duty ever since. I never could see why a 
fellow wanted to go on doing things in public 
which he’d shown to himself he could do. 
Not unless he wanted to swank. There are 
such a lot of other things a chap wants to 
try his strength at. They popped that Full- 
Stop tag on me at Vaughan because I let the 
chap I beat in the heavies box for the school 
at .Aldershot. He won, so what did it 
matter ? I got a Soccer blue at Cambridge, 
and then because I decided to go in for 
Rugger there was a devil of a noise. It 
beats me why a man keeps continually doing 
the thing he knows he can. Take golf, for 
instance. Where’s the fun in going round 
time after time in seventy-five ? When 
you get like that you ought to see if 
you can do it left-handed, or try badminton 
or something. Keeping on keeping on’s a 
yawn of a business. I’m a heretic, I know, 
and perhaps it’s by way of punishment for 
my creed that I’m not allowed to play in the 
one game I want to. But I simply mustn’t." 

The door opened, and Mortimer’s servant 
appeared. “ Well, Wragg, what is it ? ” 

“ Lady Cynthia Acton is here, sir, and 
insists on remaining until she is better 
satisfied—her own words, sir—regarding 
your health. I have done my best, sir, but 
Lady Cynthia refuses to go. Begging your 
pardon, sir, but Lady Cynthia is a little 
purposeful." 

Mortimer smiled. Wragg, with all his 
diplomacy and tact, could not hope to beat 
down the wilfulness of Lord Blaysdale’s 
younger daughter. “ B£ the way, what about 
those telephone messages, Wragg ? ” 

" I’ve 'phoned them all, sir. Mr. Buswell 
is at Deauville; Mr. Reggie Cheape still at 
Cowes ; Mr. Worthington Paine in Scotland, 
sir, for the grouse. The dog days, you 
know, sir.” 

" No one to come to me in my hour of 
need. That’s my last chance gone, nurse. 
I must get worse, rapidly worse. What do 
you suggest about Lady Cynthia, Wragg ? ” 
" It occurred to me, sir, that if some 
ocular evidence of your—of your indisposition 
could be provided it might have the desired 
effect. If, for example, nurse would go to 
Lady Cynthia and personally describe the 

symptoms which most alarm-” 

" Excellent! Nurse, I wonder if you 
would ? You must, if my little scheme is 
to succeed. Will you, please ? " 

Nurse Duncan had evidently not quite’ 
made up her mind whether she was assisting 
in a righteous cause or not. It was several 
seconds before she replied, and doubtless 
the lure of playing a winning hand against 
another woman exercised its inevitable 
attraction upon her. 

" As it’s the last thing I shall be called 
upon to do for you. I’ll do it,” she said. 


“ Kindly take me to lady Cynthia, Mr. 
Wragg." 

" Now what in the world does she mean 
by that ? ” pondered Mortimer, as the door 
closed behind the two. He reached for the 
Racing Stable, and settled back comfortably 
on the pillows. Apparently his interest in 
the racing news was not catholic, for, his 
ears alert for any signs of Lady Cynthia’s 
departure, his eyes continued to gaze at a 
most insignificant paragraph which stated 
that " Will be sold by auction, with or 
without engagement. Romping Home, be¬ 
lieved sound, a good winner, without reserve, 
engaged in the Leiston Handicap to-day." 
The minutes dragged on, but no sound of 
closing doors gave the welcome notice of 
Lady Cynthia’s departure. 

S UDDENLY a shadow fell across the bed, 
and casually Mortimer's eyes looked up 
from the paper. In half a-second the 
Racing Stable had collapsed on the counter¬ 
pane; his pipe, leaving a trail of ashes 
across the sheets, had rolled to the floor, and 
he himself was under the bedclothes, with 
but one eye alone in furtive action. 

But he might have saved himself all the 
trouble. Alan Acton, the fourteen-year- 
old brother of Cynthia, his head and shoulders 
shoved through the wide-open window, his 
body supported on the rungs of a painter's 
long ladder—Mortimer had overlooked the: 
fact that the man next door was having his 
chambers redecorated—had seen everything: 
paper, pipe, and panic. 

Beneath the bedclothes Mortirner waited 
for the case for the prosecution to commence,;, 
he did not expect to get off lightly, for'Mdn 
had been boasting to all his chums about his' 
comradeship with the best gentleman bat in 
the kingdom. Mortimer hoped for nothing 
more than that Alan wouldn't scathe for 
ever; he'd like to get it over before nurse 
came back. 

Alan was in no hurry to say anything at 
all; he made no attempt to enter the room, 
but remained on his perch obviously thinking 
of the really correct thing to remark. 
Mortimer neither stirred nor hoped. 

Then it came. Clear and slow, with just 
that little bit of venom that shut teeth and a 
curl of the upper lip impart. 

" Dirt / ’’ 

The head and shoulders disappeared down¬ 
wards, their owner well content with the 
value obtained for the shilling he had given 
the painter-man to shift his ladder. 

Mortimer sat up. He felt properly whip¬ 
ped. If Alan had said a lot it wouldn't have 
hurt so much ; a slanging never had bothered 
him. But that one word hurt. The kid 
must have been feeling it pretty deeply to 
let it go at that. 
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' Look here, Cynthia.' broke in Mortimer, ' I am not going to the Oval—1 am officially 

dangerously ill,* ** 
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Nurse Duncan appeared again, cloaked 
and bonneted. Without any sign of in¬ 
terest she retrieved the pipe from the floor 
and handed it to Mortimer. “ Lady Cynthia 
has gone, and I'm going. Owing to the 
alleged seriousness of this case a day nurse 
was of course arranged for as well. She will 
now take up her duties, but I scarcely think 
it advisable for me to meet her and explain 
the peculiar difficulties of your case." 

" Good heavens, I can’t go through it all 
with another nurse ! Besides, it’s no longer 
necessary,” he added, gloomily. 

" I’m afraid it cannot be helped.” 

“ It can be helped easily enough. I shall 
not let her in ! ” 

" She is already in. As I was packing my 
bag in the spare room I heard your servant 
admit her. I slipped in here quickly to 
avoid her, and I must go at once while she 
is taking off her bonnet and cloak. Good¬ 
bye ! ” 

F IVE minutes passed before the new nurse 
felt it necessary to visit the sick room. 
In that five minutes Mortimer wrestled 
with the problem and found himself a bad 
second to Solomon. There was no wisdom 
left anywhere in him. He hadn’t foreseen 
half the things he ought to have foreseen to 
make a good job of it. That curtain left 
undrawn across the window—the carelessness 
of not anticipating the relief nurse !—what 
would this second nurse be like ? he wondered. 
He couldn’t explain all over again, anyhow. 
She would have to go in a temper if she 
wasn’t the sort to take a joke properly. 

There came a firm tap on the door, and 
the new nurse entered. She seemed a 
nervous kind of a woman. Or stealthy. 
One of the two. She crossed to the window 
and drew the curtains. Too late, thought 
Mortimer, bitterly. He was lying on his 
side, so he could not see her. Still she was 
very quiet, and his patience gave out. He 
turned gently on his back. She was at the 
dressing-table, toying with the things upon 
it, her back towards him. A tall, fine- 
looking woman. Graceful shoulders. Jolly 
funny nurse, though, not to want to have a 
look at her patient. Oh, perhaps she thought 
he was asleep. He’d settle that quicldy. 
A swift end to all this pretence business. 
One sharp knock, and then see how she’d 
take it. 

" Nurse ! ” 

" Yes ? ” 

" I’d like a whisky and soda.” 

" Ring the bell for Wragg and you shall 
have it.” 

Mortimer nearly broke a blood-vessel. 
“ Cynthia ! ” he cried 

“ That’s one of the very few good guesses 
you’ve made this morning. May I ask 


when you are going to get up ? The 
car’s outside waiting to take you to the 
Oval, and there’s very little time. If we 
lose the toss-” 

” Look here, Cynthia,” broke in Mortimer; 
" there are one or two things I don’t under¬ 
stand, and there are six or seven that you 
don’t. The principal of the latter are 
that I am not going to the Oval, that I am 
officially dangerously ill with homicidal 
tendencies, and that you cannot remain here. 
You simply can’t. It’s positively monstrous. 
A young and beautiful woman like you 
breaking into the bedroom of an entirely 
unhealthy young man, to whom you’re not 
even temporarily engaged. I don’t know 
how the devil you got here ! ” 

“ Brains, Morty, brains ! And, with or 
without engagement, I'm stopping. You’re 
not half clever enough for this shamming 
stunt, Morty. Neville told me it was very 
nearly one o’clock last night when he left 
you, and that you were then showing no 
signs hopeful to the undertaker. Then-” 

" Oh, Neville did, did he ? ” 

” Then when I called this morning with 
anxious inquiries I wrung from Wragg the 
knowledge that you had been coughing all 
night, while a few minutes later the nurse 
informed me that you had been unconscious 
all the time. Add to this the small fact that 
I noticed the 'phone was plugged through 
to your bedroom, which isn’t usually done 
if a patient needs peace and quiet, and the 
rest is easy. Hop 336, please,” she asked 
the exchange. 

“ What’s that ? ” inquired Mortimer, 
feebly. 

“ The Oval. If there were time to spare 
I’d ask you why you were doing this back¬ 
sliding business. But explanations will keep. 
Hallo, is that the Oval ? Will you please 
tell Mr. Wainwright that Mr. Mortimer— : 
shut up, Morty!—will be ready to play in 
half an hour ? You’re very glad ? A speedy 
recovery ? Very! Good-bye. And now, 
Morty, what about it ? ” 

“ It can’t be done. You're making it 
devilish awkward for me, you know. I say, 
Cynthia, how did you get in here, uniform 
and all ? ” 

" Luck, laddie—pure, blind luck, with a 
dash of the aforementioned brains. As I 
was so unceremoniously bundled out by your 
minions, whom should I meet coming into 
the courtyard but Kitty Dale, who taught 
me all the nursing I ever learned in ’17. A 
good sport and a good pal, Kitty. In two 
half ticks I learnt that she was coming here 
to nurse you. In three more she was in 
the car with me, listening to my little 
yarn. A quick-change act in the car with 
me, and here I air., Did you notice I 
pulled tb.e Cjur^ins back a^ain when you 
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asked for a whisky and soda ? You did ? 
That was the signal to Kitty to say that all 
was well. She was a trifle worried.” 

The telephone bell rang, and a long arm 
stretched out from the bed to grasp the 
instrument. But Cynthia was there first. 

” Yes, these are Mr. Mortimer's chambers 
—yes, thank you, I'll tell him. Mr. Alan 
Acton, you say ? All right.” She turned 
to Mortimer. 44 My brother Alan wishes the 
nurse in charge to tell Mr. Mortimer that 
England have won the toss and are going to 
bat. That's lucky. It gives us half an hour 
or so longer.” 

” But-” 

” There isn't a 1 but 9 left in the whole 
business. I'm giving you just ten minutes 
to set your brain in order. Then I shall 
begin to put in action the menace of sanc¬ 
tions, or whatever they call 'em. I warn 
you I shall go right through with the job. I 
shall stay here till you do get up, no matter 
if it's this morning or at three a.m. the 
day after the day after to-morrow. And I 
sha'n't care if mamma or papa and the editor 
of London Spite do make a week or two's 
noise about it. Me versus Mortimer has 
begun ! ” 

Mortimer realized that the time of words 
was past; action was now required, but just 
what particular brand of action he could not 
quite see. Cynthia seemed perfectly happy 
and confident; she had moved the telephone, 
which was to be her staunchest ally, to the 
dressing-table, where it was safely out of 
Mortimer's way, and she was now very 
busily and very needlessly re-arranging two 
or three brace of perfectly well-disciplined 
hairs. The summons of the telephone bell 
interrupted this pastime, and listening at the 
receiver she heard Alan's voice again :— 

” England—six for one . Hobbs — out , six . 
Mortimer is number five on the card .*' 

She repeated the message aloud, and, 
white with anger, turned upon Mortimer. 
Gone now was her pleasant air of mistress of 
the ceremonies ; gone now, too, her humour 
and her pose of patience. Alan's brief 
message of disaster had stirred the tempest 
in her, had changed her temper and her 
plan. 

” England, six for one ! And you, third 
wicket down, lie there and listen and laugh 
at the jolly good joke you're playing ! Well, 
laugh! You won't have me for audience. 
I'm finished with the joke; it's a bit too 
grim for me. It's the end of a dream, too, 
the end of a man I thought was a man. 
There's one last chance, if you want it. I'll 
wait eight minutes in the car for you ; if 
you're down by then, all ready in your 
flannels, I'll drive you to the Oval, perhaps 
in time. Or you can turn over and go to 
sleep, whichever you like. 


A LITTLE over seven minutes later K. H. 
Mortimer, with fifteen seconds and his 
boots in hand, jumped into the waiting 
car. Cynthia was herself again. 

” Unconditional ? ” she asked, smiling. 

” Not quite. The one condition is that I 
can have this car at any time I want it this 
afternoon. Agreed ? Thanks. Do you 
mind if I put my boots on ? Eight minutes 
is not really quite long enough for a full-sized 
man to dress. And answering the 'phone 
cost me something like twenty seconds.” 

” The 'phone ? ” 

" A bit more of the gloomy Alan. Some¬ 
body else has crept back to the pavilion for 
something under ten. I s'pose Gregory’s 
making 'em bump a bit. I'm next man in, 
so I hope there won't be any more mishaps 
for a minute or two.” 

They were south of the river now, twisting 
and bumping about between tramcars and 
brewers' drays. A matter of four minutes 
and they would be at the Oval; ten, and 
Mortimer would be gloved and padded. 
Cynthia's light hand fell upon his arm. 

" You haven't told me yet why you've 
been playing the fool,” she said. 

44 I'm coming to dinner to-night,” he 
answered. 44 I'll tell you then, if you don't 
go back on your word about this car. It's a 
promise, isn't it ? ” 

44 Of course ! We're there ! ” she cried, 
triumphantly. 44 Now run like mad, and 
the best of luck ! ” 

He passed through the little door at the 
back of the huge pavilion, ran up the stairs, 
and hurried through the great windowed 
room that overlooks the playing field. The 
steady silence of the tremendous crowd told 
its tale; England were battling grimly 
again, fighting against misfortune as severe 
as it was early. A glance at the score-board 
—twenty-four* for two—and Mortimer's 
shoulder pushed open the dressing-room 
door. 

44 Hallo, Wainwright! Why arrayed so 
completely for the wicket ? I thought mine 
was the next knock ? ” 

The face of England's captain would have 
sent wild with despair a conscientious film 
producer, who loves nothing but continuity 
of expression. Wain wright had half a 
second to decide once and for all whether 
Mortimer was friend or foe, whether he had 
been playing the goat with Serious Cricket 
or whether he had dragged himself from a 
bed of death to save the side from defeat and 
disgrace, whether a punch on the head or an 
emotional embrace about the knees should 
be his portion. And Wainwright failed dis¬ 
mally to pass judgment. 

4 Good God ! ” was all he could find to 
say. Wherein he was wise: many an 
English Ripper has s^id too much. 
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Others crowded round, besieging Mortimer 
with questions. Laughingly, he answered 
them, strapping on his pads. The more 
curious, the more insistent, commenced to 
put him through the third degree almost, 
and the red light shone from his eyes* But 
a groan from the crowd—that long, low, 
rumbling sob of Surrey which tells that a 


old son ! I’ll make you laugh if I have any 
luck/' 

They gave him a tired cheer as he made 
his long walk to the wicket* There was not 
a tot of hope left in the crowd ; thirty-eight 
for three, on a pitch as good as they make 
them. They didn't know Mortimer as they 
knew Hobbs and Hendren and D. J. Knight 



" A wonderful catch, they called it in the papers. 


Nobody called it a wonderful 


good man has gone—scattered them. Mor¬ 
timer carefully selected a bat, glanced at 
Wainwright's anxious face, and came close 
to him. 

r ‘ Will eighty do, old mati ? ” he said, very 
quietly, so none but Wainwright heard* 

" Eh ? Oh, don't be a fool ! We want 
all you can get*" 

" I can only get eighty. But won't that 
make you smile a bit ? Cheer up. Clump, 


and other giants—Londoners themselves* 
A friendly cheer, but not that gallant roar 
which greets the idol* They hoped a little, 
but gloom was in their hearts. 

Mortimer played his first ball, the last Of 
the over, slowly between point and cover. 
“ Come ! fJ he shouted, and the steady ‘ r pro pl 
at the other end woke up with a jerk and 
ran for his life. Safely home, he looked 
towards the newcomer in faint rebuke, 
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Mortimer raised his bat in a gesture of mild 
apology, and laughed* The crowd saw the 
laugh, and liked it. Here was a man with a 
bit of nerve, a man who, however else he fell, 
would not frighten himself out. " F*H.O.” 
has more victims than L.B.\W J 

Mortimer was no hurricane hitter like 
Jessop, but bis style was free, and he wasted 


panic ; he refused to run* on occasion, the 
second run when it was purely a gift. J ‘ By 
gum/' commented a hundred someones in 
the crowd, “ he 's pinching the bowling t 
Pinching as sure as though the other bloke 
was number eleven instead of number three* 
By gum, he's got a nerve to do that with 
Yorkshire's best! ” 



stroke* Yet for artistry it appealed more to Mortimer than any other in his innings/' 


no time to 11 play himself in/' A four off 
the third and a three from the last ball of 
the over showed that Gregory could be hit 
if the batsman knew how* A boundary and 
a single off the next over brought him facing 
the fast bowler again. 

And now Mortimer went mad. He took 
risks that were obvious to a schoolboy. He 
insisted on short runs which put Wainwrigbt 
and others greater than Wainwright into a 

Vol + UiL-l2. 


But Yorkshire's best didn't mind. York¬ 
shire's best didn't understand, didn't guess 
for a moment that time was the essence of 
the contract. All that Yorkshire's best 
knew was that Mortimer was playing a 
mighty fine game, was rattling the bowling, 
and was taking a heap of responsibility from 
his own stolid shoulders. If Mortimer 
wanted him to mn, he'd run ; if Mortimer 
cri^ji®was good fun. 
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and good cricket. Of course it might have 
been different if Mortimer hadn’t smiled 
M Sorry! " once as they patted the pitch 
between overs. 

They came in to lunch with thirty-nine to 
Mortimer’s credit, and a dozen to Yorkshire’s 
best. In front of the pavilion the crowd 
wrapped itself round Mortimer, the man who 
had not been afraid. Bit by bit they were 
• beginning to like him ; it would be quite 
all right if it wasn't swank. Closer ac¬ 
quaintance assured them it was not swank, 
but ability, and judgment bom of ability. 
Mortimer was the stuff all right, and if they 
couldn’t gather that from Mortimer himself, 
they learnt it from the laughing, unmalicious 
eyes of Yorkshire's best as side by side the 
jiair barged through the now more happy 
throng. 

People ate their lunches, talked Mortimer, 
and grew cheerful. When things are going 
better for the home side Kennington Oval 
is paradise enow, even though there are no 
boughs and Craig no longer supplies the 
verses. One boundary makes many an 
optimist, and Mortimer had reached the 
ropes a good half-dozen times. And his 
first stroke after lunch was a clip past cover 
that bit the fingers of the City clerk who 
tried to stop it at the fringe of the crowd. 

The game was as lively now as ever a 
match has been; a sturdy roar greeted 
Mortimer's fifty, a yell of delight the clump 
off the googly-man which almost punched a 
hole through one of the revolving figures 
on the score-board. As fast as he could 
Mortimer was forcing the game, taking risks 
which were “ altogether unjustifiable," so 
the long-faced critics said, but making the 
next-rnan-in wish he were out there with 
him, dancing along that strip of sunlit stage 
to the tune of Mortimer's bat. Next-man-in 
had been in a blue funk scarcely an hour 
before. 

Mortimer glanced at the clock, then at the 
score-board, which told the world that 
No. 5 had made sixty-six. Wild hopes of 
a century came to him ; he made a mental 
calculation and an on-drive to the pavilion 
steps. Seventy—running it too close to wait 
for the hundred. Hang it! that was a good 
ball; no hope of hitting it for a single. 
Oyer, and Yorkshire's best had got the 
bowling. He had promised eighty, but 
what fun to get a hundred! Might have 
been, too, if he could have had one more over 
from the googly chap. The Yorkshireman 
got the ball away to leg, and Mortimer was 
running down the pitch ; he turned for the 
easy second run, saw the outstretched, self- 
denying hand of his partner, and was almost 
tempted. A century—wouldn't Cynthia just 

love it! A few fours, a six, perhaps- 

But the run was easy, and the other man’s. 


41 Come ! " he called, and the dream was 
dead. A few minutes later Mortimer's 
innings was complete for history. A shot 
for three had twisted his score-roll round to 
eighty-one, and he faced the bowler for the 
last time. Down came the ball, the merest 
trifle wide of the off-stump. Mortimer knew 
where cover-point was, knew the pace at 
which his tireless wrists would slam the ball 
knee-high to the fieldsman. He struck: 
cover jumped scarcely a foot, wrapped both 
hands about the ball, flung it high into the 
air. 

A wonderful catch, they called it in the 
papers. Nobody called it a wonderful 
stroke. Yet for artistry it appealed more 
to Mortimer than any other in his innings. 

V ERY few of the big racing crowd at 
Hurst Park that sunny Saturday after¬ 
noon were keenly interested in the sale 
of that very indifferent animal, Romping 
Home. Scarcely more than a score of the 
patrons of Tattersall's watched the horse as 
it was led round and round the tiny sale ring, 
while the auctioneer tried to flog the bidding 
into something approaching liveliness. 

<# A good horse, this, gentlemen. A likely 
winner. Nicely weighted in the Leiston 
Handicap to-day. One hundred guineas, 
did you say, sir ? Am selling this horse with 
or without engagement, and without reserve. 
Very useful animal; bound to win a good 
race. Who'll say a hundred and ten ? 
Romping Home—sure to justify its name, 
gentlemen. A hundred guineas is all I'm 
bid. Worth double ! A hundred guineas is 
all I'm bid." The worthy gentleman, a little 
disheartened by the lack of response, began 
almost mechanically to utter the same mild 
eulogies again. He droned along conscien¬ 
tiously ; somebody yawned, and his audience 
dwindled. The future ownership of Romping 
Home was nothing to get excited about. 

At the right-hand side of the auctioneer's 
little box there quietly appeared a tall 
figure in white flannels partially concealed 
by a light overcoat. He watched for a few 
moments with steady eyes the calm parade 
of Romping Home, apparently studying the 
horse's points. 

V One hundred guineas is all I'm offered. 
I shall have to knock this down at one 

hundred guineas if-" 

" A hundred and fifty ! " 

The auctioneer woke up; his eloquence 
had evidently borne fruit. 

" Sixty ! " 

" Eighty ! " quietly from Mortimer, and 
glancing across the tiny enclosure he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his rival swear. 
But he went to two hundred, and Mortimer, 
to show he really meant business, clapped 
on a fuifl^pr f^ty, T^e man who had nearly 
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secured Romping Home for a hundred 
guineas made a frantic effort to size Mortimer 
up. Would it be better to back out of the 
duel and try to treat privately afterwards ? 
He thought Mortimer looked a reasonable 
sort of a chap, but he couldn't be sure. He 
ventured another twenty guineas while he 
was making up his mind, but Mortimer’s 
44 Three hundred ! " finished him. Ere the 
auctioneer had quite completed his little ritual, 
Mortimer, feeling a touch on his sleeve, 
turned to see the disappointed bidder beside 
him. 

44 Congratulations ! " said the stranger. 
44 It's a stiff price, but I think he's worth it. 
You'll be winning the Leiston Handicap with 
him within an hour." 

44 I'll be not ! " 

4# Let me assure you it's a real good thing 
for your horse. I wanted to buy him 
specially on account of his prospects in this 
engagement. I tell you what I'll do. I'll 
give you a hundred to stand in as part-owner 
till to-morrow. If he wins we share stake- 
money, of course." 

44 Go to blazes, Carrington ! You are Car¬ 
rington, aren't you ? Romping Home does 
not run to-day. I've taken any amount of 
trouble, any amount of risk, to ensure being 
here this afternoon to buy it so that it doesn't 
run. You want it to run to lose, not win. 
Your little scheme's a washout." 

A man who lives by his wits knows how 
to keep his temper, and insults worry him 
little. Carrington merely laughed, a little 
strainedly. 

44 So you think you're helping young 
Neville Acton out of a mess, do you ? You're 
mad, sir; you're taking away his only chance 
of getting quits with me. He took a price 
about Romping Home—I laid him six 
thousand to two—and if it doesn't run he 
loses. You'd better give him a chance to 

t* * 

win. 

44 Not much," smiled Mortimer. 44 It was 
shortly after midnight at the Horseshoe 
Club you made the wager. Bets made on 
the day of a race are void if the horse doesn't 
run. You know very well that Romping 
Home couldn't win if they gave it a furlong 
start. But it doesn't run, so there's no bet. 
Good afternoon." 

The next minute Mortimer was climbing 
again into Lady Cynthia's car. 44 You 
needn't hurry quite so much, Weston, on the 
journey home," he said to the chauffeur. 

C YNTHIA'S dark eyes were not innocent 
of tears. It was rather sweet here in the 
evening silence, altogether peaceful and 
a little wonderful after the big happenings of 
the day. Even the steady tones of Morti¬ 
mer's voice as he fulfilled his promise to 
explain scarcely seemed to disturb the quiet. 


As he finished, Cynthia's hand fell gently on 
his, in a silent expression of complete com¬ 
prehension. 

44 Neville has told me a lot more than 
that," she whispered. 44 He has told the 
dad everything. It's bad, but it would have 
been far worse. Don't think that we are 
not grateful." 

44 Everybody plays the fool at times ; you 
mustn’t blame the boy too much. Anybody 
who falls in with the Carrington gang is 
likely to get in too deep. The story Neville 
told me last night would have made any 
fellow do all he could to help him. He was 
in almost to his neck, and Carrington had 
tricked him into a further bet which would 
have drowned him. I saw the one certain 
way out, and I had to do it." 

4 * You were pretty quick ? " 

44 I had to be. Ten minutes after Neville 
left me I worked out the drastic illness plot. 
I hadn't much time to think of alternatives. 
Wragg rang up the Nursing Home and 
the Daily Wire , and I was neck deep in the 
scheme. The nurse had come almost before 
I had time to instruct Wragg to send out in 
the morning S.O.S. calls to Reggie Cheape 
and one or two others. They all failed me, 
every one, the scugs ! So I had to keep on 
with the job myself; you can't send a 
District Messenger boy to buy a gee-gee for 
you. 'Tisn't as though I'm a racing head, 
with agents and trainers at my call. I didn’t 
even know what to do with the jolly old gee 
when I'd bought him ; it cost me a fiver to 
keep the kindly interest of the boy who was 
leading him about. Anyhow, everything’s 
all right now, and I'll bowl like blazes on 
Monday." 

: Why didn't you tell me this morning ? " 
4 I couldn't; it was Neville's secret, not 
mine. For all I knew my plan might not 
have worked out. And you wouldn't have 
let me gone, either; somehow or another you'd 
have stopped me from quitting the cricket 
for Neville's sake. I had to stand down 
from the match ; had to keep quiet the real 
reason and put up a sham illness. If England 
had lost the toss I wouldn't have played, not 
even for you, Cynthia. I should have been 
fielding the whole day long; it would, have 
been absolutely impossible to get away. I 
couldn't risk that. Your brother is a bit 
more important than a cricket match." 

44 Anybody's brother ? " 

44 Perhaps. I don't know ; really, I don’t 
know. Your brother, anyhow." He drew 
a little closer to her, his arm creeping along 
the back of her chair. 44 4 With or without 
engagement,' " he quoted, and drawing her 
to him kissed lips that were more than ready. 

44 That is without engagement-" 

44 And this," she said, making with her 
hands a soft prison for his face, 44 is with ! " 
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DEAR LABOUR AND THE HIGH PRICE OF ALL RAW MATERIAL MAKE IT ESSENTIAL THAT WE SHOULD 
PRACTISE ECONOMY AND AVOID WASTE OF EVERY KIND. ACCORDINGLY, IN THESE PAGES I HAVE 
ENDEAVOURED TO SHOW HOW' A MOTOR-CAR MAY BE MANUFACTlffjpjJpi pF ^pCH OLD JUNK AS 
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START WITH THE DINING-ROOM TABLE, HAVING DECIDED WHICH END SHALL FORM THE FRONT 
OF THE CAR, SAW OFF THE TWO LEGS AT THAT END, IN THE MANNER INDICATED, CHAIRS MUST 
THEN BE PLACED IN POSITION AND SECURED WITH A DISUSED CLOTHES-LINE, 
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STRENGTH SHOULD BE GIVEN TO THE BODY BY A FEW SHELVES AND FLOOR-BOARDS, ALSO, GET 

,The wind-screen into position. any picture which has long been a source of IRRITATION 

CAN BE USED FOR THIS. THE PICTURE SHOULD BE REMOVED BUT THE GLASS LEFT INTACT IN THE 
FRAME, W HICH IS THEN NAILED IN POSITION,. HI 
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SHOULD YOU BE THE POSSESSOR OF A GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK, THE PROBLEM OF MOTIVE-POWER 
IS EASILY SOLVED. CLOCKWORK IS MUCH CHEAPER AND CLEANER THAN PETROL. AS FOR A 

BONNET-WELL, AN OLD DUSTBIN WILL DO, A DISCARDED PERAMBULATOR COMES IN USEFUL, 

TOO, AT THIS STAGE, FOR WHEELS AND HOOD ; WHILE THE FRONT DOOR OF THE HOUSE IS READILY 

CONVERTED INTO DOORS; 
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THE. GOODS 


A COUPLE or DUSTBIN LIDS MAKE CAPITAL FRONT WHEELS, AND THESE CAN EASILY BE SOLDERED 
ON TO A SPARE STAIR ROD, WHICH MAKES A MOST RELIABLE AXLE. WITH A FEW SUGAR BOXES, 
KNOCK UP A COMBINATION OF RUNNING-BOARD AND MUD-GUARDS, AND, LASTLY, ADJUST THE 
TOP PORTION OF YOUR GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK IN POSITION, WIND UP THE WORKS, AND, AS 
YOU BOWL MERRILY ALONG, REFLECT PROUDLY THAT BY YOUR SOLE UNAIDED EFFORT YOU HAVE 

I delivered the goods/* Original from 

'9 lllzcd h V-- 7 UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN . 
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JR* CRAY leaned 
back in his deck* 
chair and watched 
the last blur of 
land fade away into the 
mist. He was not in a 
cheerful frame of mind. 
Behind him lay the 
world of adventures, 
London with its jugger¬ 
naut of life, its complex 
colours, its mystery, its 
everlasting call. There 
was his year, too, of grim 
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self-sacrifice upon the battlefields 
of France, the year of his life 
given splendidly and cheerfully, 
a fine and wholesome tonic, the 
stimulus of which still remained. 

Behind, too, lay that land of pleasure only 
lately left, the Riviera, with its sensuous joys, 
its flowers and its perfumes, its Ninettes, its 
bland incarnation of the w p hole philosophy 
of joy. And before him lay a new America, 
an America which somehow or other he 
dreaded- Mr- Cray was neither a greedy 
man nor a drunkard, but he felt a sad con¬ 
viction that much of that glad spirit of 
comradeship and good-fellowship must have 
passed away, withered in the blight of this 
strange new legislation. It was an un¬ 
familiar land to which he returned, an 
unwelcome call which he had grudgingly 
obeyed. The Cray Plant, glutted with dollars 
made by the manufacture of munitions, 
required his help in its reorganization. It 
needed the brains of its founder to open up 
new avenues of industry. So Mr* Cray was 
on his way home. 

It was the pleasantest month of the year 
for crossing—the end of May—when the sun 
was warm but never blistering, when the 
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green seas tossed and 
murmured before the 
west w'ind, which sang 
him to sleep at night 
and brought the fresh 
colour to his cheeks in 
the early morning* The 
bartender was an old 
friend of his, there were 
plenty of acquaintances 
on board, his place at 
the Captain's table was 
flattering. Yet Mr* Cray 
was melancholy because 
the sun sank in the wrong 
place and the bows of the 
steamer were pointed in the 
wrong direction* 

It was on the second afternoon 
out when Mr. Cray, turning carelessly enough 
to glance at the installation of a fellow- 
passenger in the steamer chair by his side, 
received a distinct shock, a shock which was 
apparently shared by the fellow-passenger in 
question. She stared at Mr* Cray and Mr* 
Cray stared at her* The words which finally 
escaped from his lips seemed inadequate, 

" Say, this is some surprise 1 I had no 
idea that yon were thinking of making this 
trip." 

The slim woman with the brilliant eyes 
show r ed distinct signs of embarrassment. 
She tried to carry off the awkwardness of the 
meeting with a nervous little laugh* 

” We made up our minds quite suddenly, J> 
she said, f< or rather 1 suppose i ought to say 
that our minds were made up for us. ,f 

" Major Hartopp is on board, then ? ,J 
Mr. Cray inquired* 

She nodded* 

fi He is over there, leaning against the 
rail, talking to the dark, clean-shaven man.” 
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Mr. Cray glanced in the direction indicated 
and nodded. 

" Well, well," he said, " this seems kind of 
familiar. I had an idea, though, that you 
two had had enough of the States for a time. 
Why, it was only three days before I sailed 
that your husband told me he never intended 
to return." 

She smiled sadly. Her eyes seemed to be 
watching the glittering spray which leaped 
every now and then into the sunshine. 

" Our journey was undertaken at a 
moment's notice," she confided. " Here 
comes Guy. He will be glad to see you." 

If such was the case, Major Hartopp cer¬ 
tainly managed to conceal his gratification. 
He received his erstwhile acquaintance's 
cordial greeting with marked diffidence. 
Mr. Cray's good-nature, however, was not 
to be denied. He insisted upon an intro¬ 
duction to their friend—a Mr. Harding, of 
New York—and did his best to dissipate the 
distinct atmosphere of embarrassment which 
he could scarcely fail to notice. He was only 
partially successful, however, and presently, 
when Hartopp and his companion had 
strolled away, he drew his chair a little closer 
to Mina's. 

" Mrs. Hartopp," he said, " your husband 
and you and I have come up against one 
another pretty often during the last three 
months. It seemed to me that we parted in 
Monte Carlo pretty good friends. What's 
wrong with your good man, and you, too, 
for the matter of that ? " 

Mrs. Hartopp turned her sorrowful eyes 
upon her companion. 

“ Mr. Cray," she sighed, " you are one of 
those men who find out everything. I really 
don't see that it is of any use trying to keep 
it secret from you. Guy and I are in a very 
strange position. You can't imagine what 
has happened, I suppose ? " 

"I cannot," Mr. Cray acknowledged. 
" You've got me fairly guessing." 

She looked around as though to be sure 
that no one was within hearing. Then she 
leaned towards her companion. 

" Mr. Cray," she whispered, " that man— 
that horrible man, Harding—is no friend of 
ours. He is an American detective taking 
us back to New York. We are under arrest." 

" You don't say ! " Mr. Cray gasped. 

" Guy never thought that they would 
apply for an extradition warrant," she went 
on. "They did it quite secretly. We 
were arrested the moment we got back to 
London." 

* " Pretty tough," Mr. Cray murmured. 
" Of course, I always understood," he 
ventured, a little dubiously, " that there had 
been some trouble in New York, but I didn't 
think it was anything they could get him 
back for, unless he chose to go." 


Adventures 

*" The only trouble there," Mina declared, 
" was that he got into a set of people who 
were bent on making money anyhow, and he 
was too clever for them. However, I will 
not weary you any more by talking of our 
misfortunes. You had better take no notice 
of us. The truth might leak out, and it 
would not be pleasant for you-to be associated 
with criminals." 

" You can cut that out," Mr. Cray declared, 
warmly. " If there's anything I can do 
during the voyage, count on me." 

Mina furtively dabbed her beautiful^ eyes 
with her handkerchief. 

" You are very kind," she sobbed, " but 
nothing can help us now. Our pictures will 
be in all the p-papers. Guy will be branded 
as an adventurer and I as a fraud. You had 
better take no more notice of us, Mr. Cray. 
We are not worth it." 

M R. CRAY gave a great deal of thought 
during the next few hours to the matter 
of the Hartopps' predicament. So far, 
no one seemed to have surmised the truth of 
the situation, although the man Harding was 
never for a moment apart from one or the other 
of them, and the fact that he was a person 
of obviously inferior social station made the 
close intimacy a little remarkable. Towards 
the close of the second day Mr. Cray de¬ 
liberately sought Harding out during the 
half-hour before dinner when he was gener¬ 
ally alone. Harding, who did not dress for 
that meal, was lounging on the promenade 
deck, and Mr. Cray drew him insidiously 
towards the smoking-room. 

" No cocktails for me," the detective 
pronounced. " I've had some. I'll take a 
drop of Scotch whisky with you, though." 

They took several drops. The smoke- 
room was empty, and Mr. Cray very cau¬ 
tiously approached the subject he wished to 
discuss. 

" See here, Harding," he inquired, ‘ is 
this a serious job for Hartopp ? " 

Harding became taciturn. 

" I don't know what you're talking about," 
he declared, cautiously. 

" You needn't worry about me," Mr. Cray 
declared. " I'm in the secret. Mrs. Hartopp 
told me all about it." 

Harding chewed his cigar for a moment 
and sipped his whisky and soda. 

" I guess he'll get five years, perhaps more. 
She'll probably get a spell herself." 

" I'm sorry to hear this," Mr. Cray said. 
" They're friends of mine." 

" That don't alter their being crooks," 
the other replied, dryly. 

" Does New York know that you've got 
them ? " 

" Not a word. They didn't believe I’d 
get the warrant through." 
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Mr. Cray,' she whispered, ‘ that horrible man Harding is no friend of ours. He is 
an American detective taking us back to New York, Vv'e are under arrest.* " 
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44 They don’t know that you’re on this 
steamer, then ? ” 

“ Nary a one of them. I’m going to give 
them the big surprise.” 

“ What's the charge ? ” Mr. Cray inquired. 

44 Against him—selling dud bonds. Against 
her—robbing the old ladies of Brooklyn by 
pretending she brought spooks to them. 
They’ve done some slick things between them, 
but they’re booked for Sing-Sing this time, 
or my name ain't Silas Harding. Not a 
drop more, Mr. Cray. I'll be getting a wash 
before dinner.” 

Mr. Cray walked the deck moodily. He 
was a kind-hearted man, and the plight of 
his companions distressed him greatly. 
After dinner that evening, whilst Harding 
was playing poker in the smoking-room, he 
sat between husband and wife. 

” I guess there's nothing to be done about 
this matter with Harding, eh ? ” he queried. 

Mina’s eyes became suddenly bright. 

44 You’re so wonderful, Mr. Cray,” she 
murmured. 44 I’m sure you have something 
at the back of your mind.” 

41 Nothing that amounts to anything, I’m 
afraid,” Cray acknowledged. 44 Harding tells 
me, though, that he hasn't communicated 
with New York in any way.” 

Hartopp looked up eagerly. 

44 He told us that; I wondered at the time 
whether he was trying to make an opening 
for a little negotiation. The trouble of it is 
that we haven't the stuff handy.” 

44 What about your wife’s legacy ? ” 

44 They paid five thousand pounds down,” 
Hartopp groaned, 44 and left the rest in case 
the relatives disputed the will. If this 
matter comes out in New York, and Mina’s 
name is mentioned, we shall never see that 
forty-five thousand pounds. It’s the devil's 
own luck.” 

44 It doesn’t seem hopeful,” Mr. Cray 
admitted, 44 but we've had some fun together, 
and if I can make Harding see reason, I’ll 
talk business to him.” 

Mina’s eyes shone and her soft fingers 
clasped his hand. Mr. Cray reciprocated 
her pressure gently. A little later in the day 
he approached Harding. 

44 See here, Harding,” he began, 44 how is 
it you and your friends the Hartopps are not 
down in the passenger list ? ” 

The detective produced a particularly 
black and objectionable-looking cigar, lit it, 
and stuck it into the corner of his mouth. 

44 You seem mighty interested in the 
Hartopps,” he observed. 

44 In a kinder way I am,” Mr. Cray ad¬ 
mitted. 44 They’re the sort of wrongdoers 
I've a fancy for. They’re sports through 
and through, and another thing, they're 
clever.” 

44 Well, between you and me,” the detec- 
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tive confided, 44 I've a sort of sneaking 
sympathy for them myself, and the reason 
they’re entered on the ship’s list as Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, and I figure as one Perkins from 
Chicago, is that I didn’t want it to get about 
all over the ship that they were a couple of 
criminals whom I was taking back to New 
York.” 

44 1 see,” Mr. Cray murmured ; 44 very con¬ 
siderate.” 

I T was about an hour after dinner-time and 
a dark evening. The deck, however, was 
still crowded with promenaders. Mr. Cray 
inveigled his companion into a more retired 
spot. 

44 See here, Harding,” he continued, 44 I'm a 
plain man and I want to ask you a plain 
question. Had you heard of Mrs. Hartopp'a 
legacy when you started out on this trip ? ” 
The detective rolled his cigar round, 
pinched it, and expectorated. 

44 I sure had,” he admitted. 44 How da 
you figure that comes in ? ” 

44 Just in this way,” Mr. Cray explained. 
44 You found your warrant granted a little 
unexpectedly, and you found the Hartopps 
amenable to reason. You've got them on 
board here without any fuss, and I take it 
there isn’t a soul on the other side who knows 
that you're bringing ’em along. In fact, 
you’ve fixed it so that if you were to turn up 
in New York empty-handed, no one would 
be disappointed or surprised.” 

44 Well ? ” 

44 Now let me ask you as man to man,” Mr. 
Cray went on, 44 didn’t it enter into your head 
that a little deal with the Hartopps might 
be made, some little arrangement by which 
they could mingle with the other passengers 
and slip away at New York, and you could 
make a little deposit at your bank against a 
rainy day ? How's that, Mr. Harding ? ” 

44 I get you,” the latter said, calmly. 
44 You’re suggesting that I might be bribed 
to let them go.” 

44 See here, Harding,” Mr. Cray argued in 
his most persuasive tone ; 44 1 figured the 
matter out this way to myself. Harding's 
a man of, say, forty-five to forty-six years of 
age, he draws a salary that don’t permit of 
much saving, and when they retire him, in a 
few years' time, the pension isn't going to 
keep him in luxury. I take it that it’s a 
man’s business as he walks along through 
life to try and put a bit by when he sees a 
chance. Here's just one of these chances. 
The Hartopps ain’t criminals at all. They’re 
just easy-living, pleasant adventurer and 
adventuress, who live by their wits and other 
people’s folly. I haven’t got a grouch on 
'em, although they nearly cost me a cool 
thousand. They’re not malicious ; they’re 
not out to do anyone any particular harm in 
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the world. Are you travelling along with 
me, Harding ? " 

44 Sure ! " was the terse reply. 

44 Therefore, I say that there's your 
chance/' Mr. Cray wound up. 

The detective considered for some minutes. 
44 Supposing I was willing to talk business," 
he said, 44 what would be the price ? 

•• Two thousand pounds," Mr. Cray pro¬ 
nounced. 

44 Nothing doing." 

44 Name your own figure, then." 

44 It'll cost you five," Harding declared, 
firmly, 44 not a cent more or less. We'll call 
it twenty-five thousand dollars." 

Mr. Cray sighed. 

44 It's a lot of money," he declared. 

" It's a big risk," was the terse reply. 

44 How long can you give me to think it 
over ? " 

44 Twenty-four hours." 

44 I'll meet you here at this time to-morrow 
night," Mr. Cray promised. 

M INA was looking very wan and delicate 
the next day. Her soft, luminous eyes 
called Mr. Cray to her side as soon as 
he appeared on deck. She questioned him 
eagerly. 

* Is there any chance, do you think ? " 

44 The man can be bought," Mr. Cray 
replied. 4 The trouble is that he wants a 
great deal of money." 

44 How much ? " 

44 Five thousand pounds." 

Her face fell. 

" It is terrible, that! " she murmured. 

44 Have you anything at all towards it ? " 
Mr. Cray asked, bluntly. 

44 You had better ask Guy," she answered. 

' I never know exactly how we stand, 
financially. Of course, if only the legacy 
had been paid we should have been all 
right." 

' Supposing the money was found, have 
you any place in New York you could get to 
quickly and lie hidden until you catch a 
steamer home ? " 

“ We have a certain hiding-place," she 
assured him. 44 There would be no difficulty 
about that. There is Guy over there. Will 
you go and talk to him ? " 

Mr. Cray obeyed orders. Major Hartopp 
took a gloomy view of the situation. 

44 Harding didn't give us a moment to 
look around," he explained. 44 We had 
barely twenty-four hours' notice before he 
marched us on this infernal steamer. All 
the money Mina and I have between us is 
about ninety pounds in cash, and about a 
hundred and forty at a bank in London. 
What's so infernally annoying is," he went on, 
44 they'll never pay over the rest of the legacy 
if this gets into the papers. They haven't 
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a chance of holding Mina for anything she's 
done—she’s been too clever for that—but 
the exposure will be quite sufficient. Those 
Scotch lawyers will fight the case inch by 
inch sooner than pay over a shilling, if 
Mina's integrity is once questioned." 

44 Supposing the money was forthcoming," 
Mr. Cray said, 44 your wife says she knows 
where you could find shelter in New York 
for a few days." 

44 Not only that," Hartopp declared, 
eagerly, 44 but I could get a passage back on 
this ship without any questions asked. The 
purser's a very decent fellow, and I've been 
having a talk to him about it." 

Mr. Cray went back to Mina. She looked 
at him with very pretty hesitation. 

44 Does Guy think we could do anything ?/' 
she asked. 

44 The state of your exchequer, unfortu¬ 
nately, seems to place that out of the ques¬ 
tion," he told her. 

She leaned forward. Her hand rested 
upon his, and the pressure of her fingers 
became more marked. There was some¬ 
thing about the haunting way she looked 
at him which reminded Mr. Cray of the 
first time he had seen her at the Albert 
Hall. 

44 Dear friend," she whispered, 44 I am very 
fond of Guy, in his way. He is a dear, of 
course, but—I am fonder still of liberty. 
The charge against me is really a foolish one. 
The only trouble is that it may spoil my 
chance of getting that legacy. Couldn't you 
pay him a little less and get him to leave me 
out ? You could take me back to England 
with you, and I should be there when Guy's 
trouble was over." 

Mr. Cray, being only human, returned the 
pressure of her fingers, but he shook his 
head. 

44 I guess I'll see you both through this," 
he promised. 44 It won't ruin me, any 
way." 

M R. CRAY was met on the dock by 
Mr. Nathaniel Long, the treasurer of 
his company, and hurried away into a . 
private room of one of the mammoth hotels. 
There, with great pride, the latter drew from 
a small bag a bottle of Scotch whisky. 
Tumblers and soda-water were speedily 
forthcoming. Mr. Cray asked the obvious 
questions concerning this great change which 
had come to his native land. 

44 I tell you, Joseph," Mr. Long said, 
sorrowfully, 44 it's just as though some silent 
blight had fallen upon the country. The 
clubs aren't worth going into. Everybody 
snaps and snarls and quarrels at the least 
opportunity; The dinner-parties at the res¬ 
taurants seem frost-bitten, and it's one of 
the roost pamful sights in New York to see 
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Charlie serving out temperance drinks behind 
the bar of the Waldorf.” 

“ Any decrease in crime ? ” Mr. Cray 
inquired. 

“ Slightly worse, and more suicides. Be¬ 
sides, this drinking in comers is making us 
seem like a furtive nation. A drink that 
used to be a mark of good-fellowship is now 
a vice. The doctors have never had so many 
cases of indigestion, and there’s a wave of 
melancholia going around. I tell you,” 
Long went on, gazing affectionately at the 
contents of his tumbler, “ it seems a small 
thing to be driven from one's native land 
for, but the day I get across to England, sit 
down in a restaurant, order my cocktail and 
my bottle of champagne—well, it will be 
great, that’s all there is to it.” 

“ How’s business ? ” Mr. Cray inquired. 

“ That’s what's brought me here,” the 
other replied. “ Joseph, the Seattle Power 
Works have offered to buy us out as we stand, 
before we start reconstruction, with five 
million dollars for goodwill and a premium 
on the stock. I’ve brought all the figures, 
and I’ve got a seat on the Limited to-night. 
My idea was that you might go right back 
with me, talk it over on the way, and go into 
things down there. It’s a big chance if 
you’ve any fancy for cleaning up.” 

“ It sounds great,” Mr. Cray murmured. 
** Say, Nat, I’ve given an open cheque for 
twenty-five thousand dollars on the Mer¬ 
chants’ Bank here—lost it at poker on the 
way over. I guess it’s all right, eh ? ” 

“ Sure ! ” was the prompt reply. “ We’ve 
never less than a hundred thousand dollars 
there. Did you get amongst pikers, or were 
you pushing some ? ” 

“ I guess the game was all right,” Mr. 
Cray declared. “ What time does the Limi¬ 
ted start ? ” 

“ Seven o’clock.” 

“ I’ll look after my baggage and meet you 
at the depot.” Mr. Cray promised. 

I T was exactly ten days later when Mr. 
Cray, accompanied again by Mr. Nathaniel 
Long, returned to New York. They spent 
a solemn but inspiring day at the lawyer’s 
and banker’s. When the whole thing was 
over, Mr. Cray was a richer man than he ever 
had been in his life. His programme for 
the evening, although sadly affected, alas f 
by circumstances, still showed a sense of 
celebration. After a wonderful Turkish 
bath, a visit to the barber’s and the mani¬ 
curist, a whisky and soda in his room—an 
act of debauchery which was entirely 
flavourless—he met his friend and late 
business partner, and the two men made 
their way to the most select restaurant in 
New York, where a table had been reserved 
for them. With elaborate care, Mr Cray 
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wrote out a wonderful menu, ordered with a 
prodigious sigh a large bottle of mineral 
water, and, closing his eyes for a moment, 
drank an imaginary cocktail. 

“ Joseph, my boy, what are you going to 
do about it ? ” Nathaniel Long inquired. 
“ You’re in the prime of life and a very rich 
man. You can acquire a post in one of our 
great commercial undertakings over here, 
or you can wander out into the world as you 
have done during the last few years, looking 
for adventures. Mrs. Cray don t seem to 
make any particular claim upon you, espe¬ 
cially since this anti-tobacco league was 
started. You’re a free man, Joseph. That’s 
what you are.” 

“ And you ? ” Mr. Cray asked. *' What 
about you, Nathaniel ? ” 

Nathaniel Long shook his wizened little 
head. 

" I guess that sort of thing doesn’t exist 
for me,” he replied, sorrowfully. “ I have 
a wife and eight children. I am trustee of 
the chapel where my wife worships, secretary 
of our golf and country club, commodore 
of the sailing club. I shall just rent a 
slightly larger country house and take my 
ease. It is fortunate that I have not your 
restless spirit.” 

Mr. Cray was suddenly transfixed. He sat 
watching with sheer amazement a little 
party of three who were taking their places 
at an adjoining table—Major Hartopp, in 
his unmistakable English clothes, spruce 
and debonair; Mina, looking ravishing in a 
wonderful gown of filmy grey; and Mr. 
Harding, only a somewhat transformed 
Mr. Harding, in the long dinner-coat and 
flowing tie affected by the American 
diner-out. The head waiter himself saw 
them to their places, an obsequious maitre 
d’hdtel passed on their order to attentive 
myrmidons. Nathaniel Long followed his 
friend’s earnest gaze with some interest. 

“ Joseph,” he inquired, “ do you know 
the man in the dinner-coat—not the English¬ 
man ? You seem to be staring at him hard 
enough.” 

“ He was on the steamer with me,” Mr. 
Cray acknowledged. 

” That fellow's seen the inside of Sing- 
Sing more than once,” Mr. Long declared. 
” Some crook he is, I can tell you. I don’t 
know what name he goes by now, but they 
used to call him Slick Jimmy. He seems to 
have got in with a swell crowd.” 

“ He’s never been a detective, by any 
chance, I suppose ? ” Mr. Cray asked. 

Nathaniel Long smiled. 

“ I should say not,” he replied. ** I don’t 
think, even on the principle of ‘ set a thief to 
catch a thief,' they’d stand Slick Jimmy in 
the force.” 

At that moment Mina caught Mr. Cray’s 
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" She leaned forward. Her hand rested upon his* and the pressure of her fingers 

became more marked,' 


eye and bowed in a somewhat constrained 
fashion, Hartopp nodded affably, Mr. Har¬ 
ding contented himself with a furtive grin, 
Mr, Cray drank a glass of water with great 
solemnity. 

“Nathaniel/ 1 he declared, " I guess that 
taste for adventures is fizzling out, Fve got 


to hire a dog and a guardian and live amongst 
the duds." 

" Been stung ? " Nathaniel Long inquired, 
kindly. 

Mr r Cray met Mina's tantalizing eyes and 
looked away. 

" Some/' he groaned. 


Mr, Oppenheim has just completed a series of detective stories of a new type , the first 
of which will shortly appear in iw The Strand Magazine /’ 
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PERPLEXITIES. By Henry E. Dudeney. 


563.—A WHEEL FALLACY. 

Here is a simple little fallacy that I have found 
to be very perplexing to a great many people. 
The wheel shown in the illustration, in rolling from A 



to B, makes one complete revolution. It is therefore 
obvious that the line A B is exactly equal in length 
to the circumference of the wheel. But the inner 
circle also makes one complete revolution along the 
imaginary dotted line C D, and, since the line C D is 
equal to the line A B, the circumferences of the larger 
and the smaller circles are exactly the same ! This is 
certainly not true. Wherein lies the fallacy ? 


564.—A CHARADE. 
first is a number, my second another. 

And each, I assure you, will rhyme with the other. 

My first you will find is one-fifth of my second, 

And truly my whole a long period reckoned. 

Yet my first and my second (nay, think not I cozen) 
When added together will make but two dozen. 

565.—BUYING BUNS. 

Buns were being sold at three prices : one a penny, 
two a penny, and three a penny. Some children 


(there were as many boys as girls) were given seven- 
pence to spend on these buns, each receiving exactly 
alike. How many buns did each receive ? Of course 
no buns were divided. 


566.—CURIOUS MULTIPLICATION. 

I have been asked to explain the following, which 
will doubtless interest many readers who have not seen 
it. If a person can add correctly but is incapable of 
multiplying or dividing by a number higher than 2, it 
is possible to obtain the product of any two numbers 
in this curious way. Multiply 97 by 23. 


97 

23 

4 « 

(46) 

24 

(92) 

12 

(184) 

6 

(368) 

3 

736 

1 

1,472 


2,231 


In the first column we divide by 2, rejecting the 
remainders, until 1 is reached. In the second column 
we multiply 23 by 2 the same number of times. If 
we now strike out those products that are opposite to 
the even numbers in the first column (we have en¬ 
closed these in parentheses for convenience in printing) 
and add up the remaining numbers we get 2,231, 
which is the correct answer. Why is this ? 


SOLUTIONS TO LAST MONTH S PUZZLES. 


2 
9 

24 

90 
288 

504 
1*584 

2,501 

We have only to consider the routes from B to D. 
The 1-station route is direct to D. The 2-station 
route is C D. The two 3-station routes are C B D and 
D C D. The five 4-station routes are D B C D, 
D C B D, C B C D, C D C D, and C D B D. Each of 
these routes is subject to a number of variations in the 
actual lines used, and for a journey of a given number 
of stations there is always the same number of varia¬ 
tions, whatever the actual route. A 7-station journey 
is not possible. _ 

559.—FOOTBALL RESULTS. 

We see at once from the table that England beat 
Ireland and drew with Wales. As E scored 2 goals 
to o in these games, they must have won 2 —o and 
drawn o—o. This disposes of E and leaves three 
games, W v. I, S v. I, and S v. W, to be determined. 
Now, S had only one goal scored against them—by 
W or I. I scored only one goal, and that must have 
been against W or S. Assume it was against S. In that 
case W did not score against S. But W scored three 
goals altogether ; therefore these must have been scored 
against I. We find I had 6 goals against them : 2 scored 
by E, as shown, 3 by W (if we assume that I scored v. S), 


558.—RAILWAY ROUTES. 
There are 2,501 ways of going, as follows :— 


1-station journey 

.. i route 

.. 2 variations 

2-station 

»» 

• • 1 „ 

.. 9 

99 

3-station 

>* 

.. 2 routes 

.. 12 

99 

4-station 


• • 5 ** 

.. 18 

99 

5-station 

»» 

• •4 *• 

.. 72 

99 

6-station 

99 

• • 14 ** 

.. 36 

99 

8-station 

99 

.. 22 „ 

.. 72 

99 


and the remaining goal was scored by S. But, as we 
have just assumed I scored 1 goal against S, the match 
would have been drawn. It was won by S, and 
therefore I could not have scored against S. Thus 
the goal against S must have been scored by W. And 
as W scored 3 goals, the other two must have been 
v . I, who must have scored their only goal against W. 
Thus S beat W by 2—1 and I by 2—o, while W won 
by 2—1 v . I. _ 

560.—THE MISSING VOWEL. 

By adding O’s we get the sentence, ORTHODOX 
OXFORD DONS DONT KNOW OLD PORT 
FROM LOGWOOD. _ 

561.—ARMY FIGURES. 

The five brigades contained respectively 5,670, 
6,615, 3*240, 2,730, and 2,772 men. Represent all the 
fractions with the common denominator 12,012, and 
the numerators will be 4,004, 3,432, 7,007, 8,316, and 
8,190. Combining all the different factors contained 
in these numbers, we get 7,567,560, which, divided by 
each "number in turn, gives us 1,890, 2,205, 1,080, 9x0, 
and 924. To fulfil tke condition that the division 
contained a “ little over 20,000 men,” we multiply 
these by 3 and have the correct total—21,027. 


562.—SOME ANAGRAMS. 

1. Administration; 2. Calculate; 3. Instigate; 
4. Panorama ; 5. Destination ; 6. Conglomerate ; 

7. Kleptomania ; 8. Estimation ; 9. Ornithological; 
10. Malevolent. _ 

553 .—THE QUEEN AND THE CHAIR. 

A large number of correspondents have suggested 
what is undoubtedly the correct answer to this enigma : 
M I am notable ; I sal® to table 1; I am not able.” 
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Cook with milk—rich as cream 


1 V/TAXV a woman spends alt her life cooking and 
never achieves what every woman wants—a 
reputation among her friends as a cook. 

Perhaps she does not know rhe real secret of good 
cooking, which sounds almost too extravagant to 
mention nowadays — it is plenty of butter and cream 
and eggs. The problem is to get them cheap enough 
for cooking purposes 

Libby’s Evaporated Milk solves part of that prob* 
lem. On this page is shown a dinner of five dishes— 
all made with Libby's Milk and all noticeably tidier 
as a result of its use. 


A meat pie made of tender veal, with a little 
celery T peas and pepper* and with a rich cream 
sauce. The baked potato is beaten fluffy with 
the milk—and milk added to the egg bukes it like 
custard. The cake looks like a mountain of 
goodness — and it is. 

There is a reason for this added richness. Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk is pure, rich milk from the 
finest dairy regions, evaporated to twice its 
original richness. That is why Libby’s Milk has 
twice the amount of butter fat that is contained 
in ordinary milk* 


Potato SurprUe* 

I H N>icrCij- I f4ai|K>a» kGm. 1 (erttjitwii *0tt, 

I r\fjf, a tabtrgfrt»yn* l,Mr: * Milt, JVjrfMr, 

Gmu«i warrant of ;i btrgr uml fnnke I'm hn|T u*p of potato; 

tvtnuvi' Sillier iiurt Hhd mjuh, l^lnff cartful hot h> l-nuk tile fdiell. 
huuiKriwiili wilt, db^iniiiNi liimi, *jnl Idlili^'* lltlk umliiiii^l 

RtAU aliell; timken ni iirkii m dentation in thei-entre in wrhieii Maoi* 
an Miiniibi'iiim Pcmf ihi«U liUnpHi ot UMiy'* ItjlkitierthriiW. 
jilit'ttikle w St h uih and pepper Hake nix minute* in n itun-lerati- oven. 


Cold and White CaHa. 


J tb. jfiiH*', 

;S \ iOHN^ODH * 

f * r or uwrtfttrirte. 
\ lb. ■Mflnrr 
£ lohfwiwrit Htlfrr, 


2 taW*"/ wtu$ Libby 9 

Milk. 

i! irhiteB. 

I ^fiiawnn rrflUft of 

btrlar. 


| j (eajtyifhjyf fmtlitlff 
juKh^r. 

I tfOWpOOll prTlllllfl, 
j, bl/[. 


i 'n-aiM * utter tunl lunar, M w Ilnur, hiking t»nnlfr uml suit miiSk 
R jilh iukI vskr. Add dr,i Em* mHenta iuuI M^nitl uliemriieLy to 
imttoT and Mipir. KUvour Partiftlljr Im-at v. Tnl r*-» s add cm»M 
of lnrtnr r UvW until utllf ; fold into cuke naixcTill* will make 
OI|t' layer whirl] i« t't <n: Ur^l ni tiki 1 fo|lljWj|l!7 

Gold i'wkf 


t I b . bn ftoe or *2 exit * ton f . I muittn . 

lit* 1 t-yp *t*hfk n 11 trUXfHtitn* tolJrtiijl JXUrrffl", 

J 16. 4n-r^r|P‘ T* UtUt^Mumm I,rhhftf M^t. A fflAfrfjKrtJh $, lefllrr. 
ImiU'T sithl nihl Well tmteil ififf yolk*. Mix ikn■ I nil 

dry ilkgrrd ientw :ul'J mid ulU‘n]iiit4'l>' •* it It liquid U> the lir^r n ■ i x 

i nit- Flamur Rake in a mixlerute orm Tlii^ will m^kc two 
liyri^ l K nt iwie to Idle Inyet Lm 1 -! Ween the icdil Ijiyein. TW twi.i t-ftii. 
wliitm in 1 1 fell Are left fur the fnwtinr 


Data Fla. 

! pt. Libby i MUk. \ |it, ten tor. S liabfrffiWNi muor. 

IIL of JfflriL 2 1 h ifpt, ^ ttQSfHfQii mail. 

1 Mp4i.trt.Mp trmon jtw ic* 

t'ook datea wilti iuilk an4 writer miftutet in tkmhlr laulter. 
liulj thrtvq|(h a #i^v« r Add 1ml Lei i THNlk«. It-inriTi jufep ;ihk1 

jjult. UttkeHAA CUJtnnt }iiv. Mnkr n iiiertnmieuf th*. k mg vrMte^ 
utlil tiufnr :l ij 1 1 linun in x in it oven. 

Cncumhar and Tomato Salad, 

3 f'WTiPf'ruet. /,MNun jwrri!, I ImurU p'fp-J pjJip *. 

VHCHmhi P 1 . tVji^i . j Si'fitiimit IPH14N, 

1 hfott fftttocp, 1 jpt. t.iMijf''t HHk, F*iH. 

Tski‘ fli tiPTi)4tj<H.-h Jind r'ii,-iiiiilrt-r tdlee them Thin mi lelluevte 
Tii:iki- nt [meritt- mlani A Ullle mdthl; U mti adilltioll. Tlip'ti PfmlR 
half »* Siirtipthli oniiiii nr il nui.v veiy Hi if. Theonioti imiAl 

MiM-i l. Atldjtlicv (if li.-ilf n lemon mill n | |»t. uf LiMry * Milk 
whleli li!*> ih hi^|rtiL u it I >rml liHlmf. SWum * fth half leanimnn 
uf mil n(ni l^uur the rire>rtiii3 mer uLiul mnd nerve at inur. 


Meat Pia, 
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1 Unit Crirtjt. limiffH, _ J 
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Let your Grocer be your Milkman. 

Jl'nlr for our free booklet " Finer Ffacour-d Milk. 'Dfj^es " It is full of 
for i/e/uijous atom tin d frnffer jucmf difhes {hat will plcaie tht whole family. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Ltd. 

(Dept. 1). 8. GREAT TOWER STREET. LONDON. E.C.3. 
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Against the dark background of the curtain of the door we all three saw a spectral 
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picture of a house-front with a sign across 
ejaculated Forsyth/' 


F. BRITTEN 
AUSTIN 

ILLUSTRATED BY 

SYDNEY .. 

SEYMOUR LUCAS 

O UR after-lunch coterie at the club 
had relapsed into silence and 
newspapers in the corner of the 
smoking-room, 

** What nonsense this .archaism is in 
modern art ! " exclaimed one of the group 
suddenly, holding up a reproduction of a 
much-discussed new picture which repre¬ 
sented a saint with the usual dinner-plate 
at the back of Ms head, " He would be 
infinitely more effective if he were painted 
like a normal human being/' 

Dr. Harford, a physician of some dis¬ 
tinction in the city, looked up sharply. 

"It may be nonsense from the artistic 
point of view,” he said. -< But the halo 
itself is a scientific fact/' 

" \Vhati j? " queried another, incredulously. 
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44 Do you mean to say that saints actually 
have halos, doctor ? " 

44 Saints—and sinners as well. There's no 
distinction of virtue/' he replied. 

44 Come, doctor! You can't make us 
believe that! " 

44 It is a fact, I tell you," he repeated. 44 I 
don’t say it is ordinarily visible. But it is 
there all the time—and it can be seen." He 
smiled. 44 I've seen it myself. Quite a 
story, that occasion. Like to hear it ? " 

Dt*. Harford was one of our established 
raconteurs . There was a ragged chorus of 
4 * Fire away ! Let's have it, doctor ! " 

W ELL (he began), you remember that 
after the Armistice I went to Constan¬ 
tinople with the Relief Commission ? 
My particular section was one of those which 
remained at Stamboul. Three of us, a clever 
doctor man named Thompson, a young fellow 
-—Forsyth, who was a millionaire from Cali¬ 
fornia—and myself, housed ourselves very 
comfortably together in a flat in Pera which 
during the war had been occupied by a 
German doctor. Pera, you probably know, 
is the European quarter. We three men 
kept together pretty much and had little to 
do with the other fellows in our section. 
But, of course, we associated, like all the 
other doctors and voluntary helpers, with 
the lady-nurses who had accompanied us. 

They were all nice girls, but there was one 
who was exceptionally interesting. She was 
the youngest of the nurses. Her name was 
Netta Mansfield. There was an attractive¬ 
ness about her that wasn't merely a matter 
of her youth nor of her undeniable prettiness. 
She had personality—and she radiated an 
irresponsible gaiety that was infectious. 
When the bright eyes in the pretty little face 
under the fair hair smiled at you she was 
really fascinating. Of course, we were all 
in love with her, but Forsyth made most of 
the running. How far she reciprocated his 
evident feelings it was impossible to say, for 
she was an arrant little flirt and her smiles 
beamed equally on all of us. 

We were not left quite to our own devices 
in Constantinople. The Turkish Government 
very thoughtfully told off officials to look 
after us, ostensibly to give us every assistance 
in our mission, actually of course to throw 
every obstacle in our way. The particular 
official assigned to us called himself Ahmed 
Hassan. His age was something under 
thirty and he was a typical example of the 
Young Turk, aping the European to excess, 
his hair plastered sleekly back from his 
forehead, his dress effeminately elegant. 
He had been educated in France and 
Germany and he spoke English fluently. 
He was less offensive than most of his type, 
and, from the guide-book point of view, was 


certainly helpful. Effusively polite and 
loudly disclaiming all old-fashioned Mo¬ 
hammedan prejudices, he escorted us to 
every sight in the city, whether mosque or 
restaurant. A motor-car—alleged to be his 
own—was at our service whenever our own 
official cars were not available. 

I do not know whether women are less 
acute than men in their perception of 
the qualities w r hich distinguish a gentleman 
from the other kind, but certainly the ladies 
of our party did not share our aversion to 
Ahmed Hassan. 

They persisted in regarding him as 
virtually the European which he strove 
to be, and to our disgust would accom¬ 
pany him, two or three together, in his 
motor-car to various points of interest 
around the city. He succeeded in im¬ 
pressing on them, of course, that in his own 
sphere he was quite a personage. Some of 
them openly flirted with him, and perhaps 
Netta Mansfield was the worst offender. I 
don't suppose she realized the encourage¬ 
ment she gave him. She couldn't help 
flirting with everybody—it was just the 
expression of her natural vivacity. The 
dandified young Turk responded only by 
the ceremonious politeness he had picked up 
and exaggerated from his Parisian acquaint¬ 
ances. He was always scrupulously re¬ 
spectful. But sometimes, when innocently 
enough she coquetted with him, just as she 
w r ould have done with a young man at home, 
there was a flash in his eyes—suppressed on 
the instant—which made me uneasy. The 
hereditary instincts of a Turk, no matter 
how emancipated he may consider himself, 
do not qualify him for a just appreciation of 
a modem girl’s freedom of manners. 

I was not alone in my uneasiness. I could 
see that Forsyth was more troubled than he 
cared to confess at the possible effect of these 
provocative, if innocent, familiarities upon 
our suave young cicerone. Once or twice, 
indeed, he ventured on a mild reproof, but 
her merrily scornful 44 Don't be so absurd. 
Jack ! " emphasized by the candour of her 
eyes, stilled the words upon his tongue. 

One day, in our flat, he opened himself to 
me upon the subject. 

44 I wish you would say a word to Netta, 
doctor," he said. 44 I don't like the way she 
makes herself cheap wath that young Turk. 
She doesn’t mean anything, of course. She 
probably doesn’t realize what she’s doing 
half the time. But one can't expect him to 
understand. And, anyway, one can never 
trust these fellows." 

44 Why don't you speak frankly to her 
yourself?" I replied. 44 You are more 
intimate with her than I am." 

He shook his head. 

44 It's no use, ^K^tw/flh^'flinswered. 44 I've 
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tried. She only laughs at me for what she 
calls my ridiculous jealousy. She won't see 
what I mean.” 

44 Well, I'll do my best,” I agreed. “ But 
you know what she is. She thinks no wrong 
and she sees no wrong—and she is a very 
self-willed young woman.” 

I found an opportunity that same after¬ 
noon. Passing by the hostel where the 
nurses of our section were lodged, I met 
Netta in the doorway with two or three of 
her companions, evidently prepared for an 
outing. In answer to my question, she 
informed me that they were going for a 
joy-ride with Ahmed Hassan. I drew her 
aside and, availing myself of the privileges 
of my grey hairs, remonstrated with her 
seriously on the imprudence of her conduct. 

44 Why, doctor,” she exclaimed, with her 
bright young laugh, 44 what harm can there 
be in it ? Even if he is a Turk, he's a 
civilized one. I think he's a bit soft with all 
his bowing and scraping, but he behaves 
himself like a gentleman. I can't see any 
difference between him and a Frenchman or 
an Italian. He’s had a European education, 
and he doesn't believe in harems or anything 
like that. Besides, we have permission and 
I never go out with him alone. But really, 
doctor,” she finished, with a touch of resent¬ 
ment, 44 Mr. Hassan has been very kind to 
all of us—you men as well—and I don't see 
why, if he behaves himself like a gentleman, 
we shouldn't treat him like one. At any 
rate, I'm going to treat him so until I have 
cause to think otherwise ! ” 

With whicji defiance she tossed her pretty 
fair head and ran out into the road to meet 
the car, which at that moment came along 
at a breakneck pace with the elegant Ahmed 
Hassan at the wheel. I watched them 
depart, Netta by the side of Hassan, her 
companions in the tonneau. She turned 
and waved a peace-making to me as they 
whirled off in a cloud of dust. 

T IE next morning, at an hour when I 
am ashamed to confess that I was still 
in bed, Forsyth dashed into my room, 
his face chalky white, his eyes staring as 
though he were out of his senses. 

14 She's gone, doctor ! ” he cried. 44 Gone ! 
Disappeared utterly ! Oh, my God ! ” He 
clutched at his brow in a gesture of despera¬ 
tion, as if to hold his wits together. 44 Gone I ” 
I sprang up from my bed. 

14 Not Netta ? ” I exclaimed. 

44 Yes—Netta ! ” The man was shaking 
in every limb. 44 Gone ! Utterly disap¬ 
peared ! Netta ! It must have been in the 
night. A message came from the matron— 
her room was empty this morning. Doctor I 
Get your clothes on—we must find her—we 
must find her at once ! ” 
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I needed no stimulation to get dressed. 
As I slipped into my clothes, I questioned 
him for further details. 

44 But how could she get out ? Isn't the 
door looked or guarded ? ” 

44 Both,” he answered. 44 It must have 
been through her window. She sleeps in a 
little room on the ground floor overlooking 
the garden at the back.” 

44 Alone ? ” 

44 Yes—the other girl usually with her has 
gone sick—in hospital. She was alone last 
night. Oh, Netta ! Netta! " His cry of 
grief and despair was heartrending. 

44 Perhaps she has gone off on some madcap 
escapade,” I hazarded, trying to imagine 
anything but the worst. 44 It would be just 
like her to go off to see the dawn over 
the Bosphorus or something equally hare¬ 
brained.” 

He shook his head. 

44 There's a twelve-foot wall round that 
garden, doctor. I've seen it. And there 
are signs of a struggle among the bushes 
outside her window.” 

44 You've been there this morning ? ” 

44 Yes. I dashed round directly I heard 
the news. They could tell me nothing— 
except that she went to bed happily enough 
last night and that her room was empty 
this morning. It has big French windows 
and they were open.” 

44 But who could have abducted her ? ” I 

asked, putting on my coat. 44 Surely not-” 

I stopped at the suspicion, almost a certitude, 
which flashed into my mind. 

44 Yes ! That's who it is ! ” he answered, 
vehemently. 44 That damned scoundrel 
Hassan ! You know as well as I do ! Come 
along, doctor ! I want you to go round with 
me and find him. When we lay hands on him 
we sha'n't be long in getting hold of Netta. 
Thompson is coming with us. I've told him. 
Oh, my God, man, be quick, be quick ! ” 

44 I'm ready,” I answered, picking up my 
hat. 44 I think you're right. The first thing 
to do is to find Hassan. We'll see what he 
has to say for himself.” 

44 I don't suppose we shall find him in his 
office, though he usually gets there at an 
unearthly early hour,” said Forsyth. 44 It 
will be a matter of tracking him down. But 
I've a car waiting outside. Put that gun in 
your pocket! ” he added, pointing to my 
revolver on the dressing-table. 44 You may 
want it. I have mine. There will be a few 
sharp words with Mr. Hassan when we do 
find him I ” 

I slipped the weapon into my pocket and 
followed him into the living-room, where 
Thompson was awaiting us. Without more 
discussion, we dashed downstairs and into 
the Red Cross car for which Forsyth had 
telephoned. na | from 
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A few minutes later we pulled up at the 
Ministry where Ahmed Hassan had a little 
office, which he attended when he was not 
chaperoning us over Constantinople. The 
Turkish sentry at the main entrance, recog¬ 
nizing us, let us pass without hindrance. It 
was by no means the first time we had visited 
our cicerone in the gloomy building where he 
exercised his somewhat mysterious official 
functions, and we ran quickly up the stairs 
to his room. Without the formality of a 
knock, Forsyth flung open the door. 

There, much to our surprise, was our 
friend, Mr. Ahmed Hassan, placidly seated 
at his desk. He looked up at our entrance 
and, all politeness, rose to his feet. 

44 Good morning, gentlemen," he said, with 
his suave Continental accent. 44 To what do 
I owe the honour-" 

He got no farther. Forsyth sprang across 
the room and gripped him by the throat with 
one hand, while with the other he pulled the 
revolver from his pocket. 

“ Where is she ? " he cried, like a madman. 

“ Where is she ? Answer me this instant— 
or I'll blow your scoundrelly brains out ! " 

Poor Hassan could not have answered even 
if he would. Forsyth's furious grip on his 
throat was throttling the life out of him. 
He writhed in unavailing efforts to free 
himself, his eyes bulging almost out of his 
head, his face congested. 

ITH some difficulty we dragged our 
friend away, held him back. 

‘ Don't be a fool, Forsyth ! " said 
Thompson, angrily. " Killing the man won't 
help us ! " 

41 I'll kill him if he doesn't tell us where she 
is I " he replied, glaring at the Turk. 

44 Let us first ascertain whether he knows 
anything at all about the matter," I put in. 

I turned to Hassan. He had sunk back on 
his chair and was even now only beginning 
to recover his breath. He looked at me 
with an anger that was venomous. 

44 I will have diplomatic satisfaction for 
this outrage ! " he gasped. ,4 You shall 
answer for this ! " 

• 4 We offer our apologies here and now for 
our friend's violence, Mr. Hassan," I said. 

44 He is not quite responsible for his actions 
at this moment. He has had a cruel shock, 
and it is unfortunate that you should be 
connected in his mind with the cause of it. 
Perhaps you can give us some information as 
to the whereabouts of Miss Mansfield ? " 

I was observing him narrowly as I spoke, 
and the astonishment on his face impressed 
me with its genuineness. 

44 Miss Mansfield ? " he queried. 44 Why— 
what has happened to her ? " There was 
no trace of anger in him now. It had 
vanished in his startled concern. “ Miss 
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Mansfield ? But she was all right yester¬ 
day-” 

44 Miss Mansfield disappeared from her 
room during the night or early this morning, 
Mr. Hassan," I said, explicitly. 44 As you 
were much in her company, it is only 
natural-" 

44 That you should suspect me as respon¬ 
sible for her disappearance ! " he chimed in 
with his agreement. 44 Of course, doctor! 
I quite understand ! You have doubtless 
heard that I am in the habit of abducting 
young ladies." His irony flashed out at me. 
44 We Turks of course need to fill our harems ! 
Gentlemen, your insinuation is an un¬ 
warrantable insult! " He rose in anger 
from his chair. 44 I will ask you to be good 
enough to leave my room ! " 

44 Not until he has told us what he knows ! " 
muttered Forsyth, wriggling in Thompson's 
grasp. 44 The oily scoundrel! " 

I interposed. 

44 Mr. Hassan," I said, 44 I beg you will 
take no notice of any remarks made by my 
friend here. You will well understand that 
he is in an over-excited condition. Please 
accept my assurances that Dr. Thompson 
and I do not come here to make any in¬ 
sinuation. We come merely to ask your 
advice and assistance in this distressing 
matter." 

He made a helpless gesture with his hands. 

44 But, my dear doctor," he said, 44 what 
can I do ? I know nothing about the 
business. It is true that Miss Mansfield was 
one of a party which accompanied me on 
an excursion yesterday. But *she returned 
safely—you can satisfy yourselves as to that. 
The other ladies of the party can testify to it. 
Since then I have not seen Miss Mansfield. 
Until you informed me of it, I was ignorant 
that anything had occurred to her." 

Prejudiced as I was against the young 
man's sleek plausibility, his manner seemed 
to me quite convincing. 

Forsyth wrested himself from Thompson's 
grasp. He came straight up to Hassan and 
looked him in the eyes. 

44 For all that, I believe you know where 
she is ! " he said. 44 And I assure you I am 
going to find her ! " 

Hassan made a gesture which waived 
resentment of the insult, as if in sympathetic 
comprehension of a mind disordered by 
anxiety. 

4 * You have my best wishes for success, 
Mr. Forsyth," he answered, coolly. 

Irony or not, we had no means of detecting 
it. The young man's suave effrontery, if 
effrontery it was, was impenetrable. 

44 Come along, Forsyth," said Thompson, 
touching him on the arm. 44 We shall do 
no more here. Let us go to the Allied 
Mission." 
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T O the Allied Mission we went, Forsyth all 
the way reiterating his unshaken con¬ 
viction that Ahmed Hassan had a hand 
in the affair. We told our story to a sym¬ 
pathetic Intelligence officer, and left with 
the assurance that no stone in Constantinople 
should be left unturned until the girl was 
found. 

The authorities were as good as their word. 
The most astute of their secret service agents 
were put on the trail, but with no result. In 
view of our suspicions, the strictest w r atch, of 
course, was kept on Ahmed Hassan. He was 
shadowed wherever he w r ent. His rooms— 
he, too, had a flat on the borders of the Pera 
district—were broken into and ransacked by 
agents disguised as burglars. Nothing was 
found which in the least suggested any 
complicity in the affair. Day after day 
passed and not even the slightest trace of 
the girl was discovered. 

Forsyth was distracted with anxiety. He 
made no secret now of his love for Netta. 

Thompson and myself began to w-orry 
about our friend. He was approximating 
dangerously close to a break-down, nervous 
and mental. When not w r andering about the 
streets in the feverish excitement of some 
illusory clue, he would sit for hours in our 
flat, sucking at an empty pipe and staring 
vacantly in front of him, muttering dis¬ 
jointed phrases that were not directed to us, 
but were the automatic articulations of 
fragmentary thoughts flitting through his 
brain. We tried everything we could think 
of to rouse him from this neuropathological 
stupor, to kindle interest in other subjects 
than the one which dominated him. But 
nothing touched him. We even discussed 
the heroic remedy of getting him sent away 
from Constantinople. 

Our flat, as I told you, had been occupied 
during the war by a German doctor, and we 
had taken over his furniture. One day, 
when we were almost in despair for a dis¬ 
traction that would even momentarily interest 
or amuse our friend, Thompson, who was 
rummaging about in a cupboard full of our 
predecessor's effects, uttered a cry of 
gratified surprise. 

44 Look here, Harford ! Have you ever 
seen this curious little toy before ? " 

I went across to him and saw a small box, 
with the name of a well-known London firm 
of medical publishers on the inside of the 
open lid. 

44 What is it ? " I asked. 

44 You've heard of the Becquerel 4 N ' 
rays, haven't you ? " he responded. 44 This 
is the apparatus for viewing them." 

I had, of course, read in the scientific 
press just before the war the controversy 
which ensued upon the discovery of those 
mysterious rays with which the names of Dr. 


Becquerel and Dr. Blandlot were identified, 
but I had never had an opportunity of 
actually seeing them for myself. With this 
box before me, I now remembered hearing 
that the necessary apparatus was upon the 
market. 

Thompson pulled out from the box a 
screen of two small sheets of glass, fastened 
in a frame face to face but about half an inch 
apart, and some stoppered bottles filled with 
blue crystals. 

44 It is all here," he said. He looked at 
me as though silently asking my approval 
of a scheme in his head. Would an experi¬ 
ment amuse our friend ? I nodded. 44 For¬ 
syth ! " cried Thompson, sharply. 44 Would 
you like to see a little scientific magic ? " 

Forsyth roused himself, languidly enough, 
and came over to us. 

44 What do you mean ? " he asked, glancing 
with the slightest of interest at the box. 
44 What is it ? " 

44 You've heard of the halos surrounding 
the saints—the auras that the theosophists 
talk of ? " 

44 A lot of rubbish," said Forsyth, con¬ 
temptuously. 44 What are you driving at ? " 

44 Would you like to see the human aura 
with your own eyes ? " 

44 I'll do anything you like," said Forsyth. 
44 Anything to pass the time. What is it— 
a conjuring trick ? 99 

44 No," replied Thompson, 44 it's a sober 
scientific demonstration. Wait a minute ! " 

He brought the box to the table and 
extracted its contents. Then, after a glance 
at the printed instructions which accom¬ 
panied it, he mixed the blue crystals into a 
solution and poured the fluid into the space 
between the tw'o glass plates. The result, 
of course, was a blue screen such as might 
have been used in a camera. He handed it 
to Forsyth. 

44 Now, then," he directed. 44 Go to the 
window and look through that screen at the 
daylight for five minutes. I'll tell you 
when the time's up." 

Forsyth obeyed, with the air of a man to 
whom everything is equally devoid of real 
interest. For five minutes, w r hile Thompson 
stood watch in hand, he gazed through the 
little blue screen out of the window’. 

44 Time ! " said Thompson, going behind 
him and closing the jalousied shutters so as 
to darken the room. 4 ‘ Put the screen on 
the table and look at Harford." 

Forsyth did as he was told. He laid aside 
the screen, glanced at me—and then stared 
at me as though there were something 
astonishingly abnormal in my appearance. 

44 Good heavens ! " he exclaimed. 44 It's 
extraordinary ! 99 Thompson came round 
from the window and joined me. 4 You 
too—Thompson f It’s round both of you ! 
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A different colour—yours is blue—Harford's 
is yellow ! " His amazement had startled 
hitn into a genuine interest where his 
obsession was for the moment forgotten. 
44 What the deuce is it ? How do you 
explain it ? " 

44 I'll tell you in a moment/' replied 
Thompson. 44 Would you like to try, 
Harford ? " 

44 I should—very much," I answered. 

He swung back the shutters again and I 
too stared for five minutes at the daylight 
through the blue screen. Then, the room 
once more darkened, I put down the screen 
and looked at my companions. 

A ROUND both of their bodies, but not 
actually in contact with them, was a 
sort of coloured mist extending for 
about six inches and following their contour. 
The mist was striated with fine lines, which 
in Thompson's case stood out straight like 
the rays of a halo, but which drooped, 
with a suggestion of feebleness, all round 
Forsyth's figure. 

44 Do you see colours ? " asked Thompson. 

44 Yes," I replied. 44 Yours is blue— 
Forsyth's is a kind of green." I raised my 
finger-tips before my eyes. There, streaming 
from them, were the mysterious emanations 
—a primrose yellow—which met as I held 
them about a foot apart. There was some¬ 
thing peculiarly uncanny about seeing this 
radiance—like gas not ignited until a short 
distance from the jet—issuing from one's 
own body. 44 Mine's yellow," I remarked. 
44 Exactly as Forsyth said." 

. 44 Good," agreed Thompson. 44 I'll just 
have a look myself and then I'll tell you all 
about it." 

He, in his turn, looked through the screen 
at the daylight and then turned to us. He 
nodded his head with some satisfaction. 

“ I see the colours also," he said. 44 It is 
curious that the three of us should be able to 
see them. Anyone can see the mist of the 
aura, but only a minority can actually see 
its colour. We three are evidently highly 
susceptible subjects." 

44 But what is it that one sees ? " asked 
Forsyth. 44 I can see the halos all round 
both of you plainly still." 

44 You will see them for an hour or so yet," 
replied Thompson. 44 The blue solution in 
this screen—it is a solution of dicyanin, but 
I don't know the exact formula—has the 
peculiar property of enhancing the recep¬ 
tivity of the optic nerve, or of the sense- 
organs behind it. This effect persists for 
some hours before it finally dies away." 

44 But what is it ? " queried Forsyth, now 
thoroughly interested. 44 Electricity ? " 

4t No," replied Thompson. “What you 
see are the Becquerel 4 N ' rays—which is 


merely a name tor an incompletely under¬ 
stood radio-activity of the human body. 
Certain people—those of the temperament 
called 4 psychic '—can see them at all times 
without any special preparation. It explains 
the old story of the halo and the aura. The 
colour varies considerably with the health, 
character, and mental activity of the in¬ 
dividual—as also does the straightness of the 
rays. Yours, for example, my friend, are 
drooping in a way that suggests your urgent 
need of medical care." 

44 It's uncanny," observed Forsyth. 44 One 
would never have suspected it." 

Thompson shrugged his shoulders. 

44 There is much in the mystery of life that 
one would never suspect," he said. 44 This 
is only another example of the insufficiency 
of our normal senses. What do you know 
of the universe that surrounds you ? The 
merest fraction ! Consider ! " He sat him¬ 
self down in a chair, put his finger-tips—still 
emitting the blue rays—together in the way 
he had when he was about to expound one 
of his philosophical theses. 44 How do you 
perceive anything ? How do you perceive 
us here, for example ? By vibrations 
emitted from us which impinge upon your 
sensory nerves and are transmitted by them 
to cerebral centres. Every thought-impulse 
in my brain, for example—modifies those 
vibrations," he continued. 44 But—and this 
is the important point—only a fractional per¬ 
centage of the total range of knowm vibrations 
is perceptible to our normal sensory system. 
We only know anything because we register 
the vibrations emanating from it—and if 
you display graphically on a chart all known 
vibrations and allot one inch for those of 
which the correlations are known, you would 
need a chart a mile long to express the 
unknown remainder." 

44 Which are the 4 N ' rays, then ? " asked 
Forsyth. 

44 The 4 N ' rays are those immediately 
beyond the ultra-violet—more than one 
thousand billions of vibrations a second. 
Normally unperceived, the dicyanin increases 
the susceptibility of human vision sufficiently 
to include them, just as under hashish, for 
example, the perception of sound is enor¬ 
mously enhanced. It is a fact—one can't 
say howr—that they do correspond in some 
way to the mental, emotional, and physical 
state of the human individual. Certain 
people—those psychically perceptive people 
who can see the aura without the preliminary 
use of the dicyanin screen—allege that 
changes in the inner psychic entity so 
strongly affect the vibrations emanated from 
it that they can at times visualize what they 
call 4 thought-forms," built up by the mental 
action of the person they are looking at." 

14 By JqW|! r " exclaimed Forsyth. 44 I'd 
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like to see the thought-forms round that 
scoundrel, Ahmed Hassan ! " 

4 ’ It would be worth trying ! " I ejaculated, 
seized with the idea. 

Thompson nodded. 

44 It is just possible we might get a clue," 
he said, thoughtfully, ‘ if only from changes 
in his aura when we mention the subject. 

I don't know about more than that—although 
the dicyanin has made all three of us 
virtually 4 psychics '—clairvoyants. The 

effect will persist for some time yet-" 

He reflected for a moment and then jumped 
up from his chair in some excitement. 

44 Well try it, Forsyth ! His thoughts— 
whatever else they are—are vibrations in the 
grey matter of his brain. If those vibrations 
reach our abnormally heightened con¬ 
sciousness—focused on the subject as they 
are—we might be able to get some hint from 
them, to reconstruct the hidden picture in 
his mind. Philosophically, the thing is 
possible ! " 

41 He'll be here at any moment," I put in. 
" He promised to come round this afternoon." 

41 Let's try it! " urged Forsyth. 44 We 
can't neglect anything—fanciful or not 1 " 

44 There's no fancy about this," replied 
Thompson. " It's no more fanciful than a 
wireless operator listening at his instruments. 
He may hear nothing; on the other hand——" 
He left his thought uncompleted, pondering 
evidently the practicability of a scheme that 
had suddenly occurred to him. 44 We want 
something to fire the train—to cause an 
explosion in his mind," he said, rather to 
himself than to us. 44 Let me see ! " He 
stood for a moment withdrawn in reflection. 
Then he turned to Forsyth. u Have you 
anything belonging to Miss Mansfield— 
anything that would strongly suggest her 
personality ? " 

Forsyth blushed. 4< A photograph ? " he 
hazarded, diffidently. 

4 Excellent! Let me have it! " 

F RSYTH went to his room and returned 
with a very good photograph of the 
girl. Her signature 44 Netta" was 
scrawled across the bottom. 

Thompson took it with a grunt of approval 
and thrust it into his pocket. 

44 Now we'll all of us reinforce our sus¬ 
ceptibility by another look through the 
screen," he said. 

We did so, in turn. The auras emanating 
from each of us, in the room once more 
darkened to a half-light, were more vivid 
than ever. It was noticeable how Forsyth's 
rays straightened out in response to the 
eager activity of his mind. 

44 We'd better get thcfce revolvers of ours," 
he said. 44 One never knows. He may show 
fight." 
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It was obvious that, to Forsyth, there was 
no question of Hassan's culpability—to him 
the problem was merely to demonstrate it; 
but I by no means shared the confident 
certainty expressed in his tone. Apart from 
the doubtful chances of our experiment, we 
had not the slightest proof that the young 
man was implicated in the affair. However, 
Thompson curtly approved the suggestion, 
and we all slipped our revolvers into our 
pockets. 

A moment later there was a step outside. 

4 * Sit down and look normal ! " com¬ 
manded Thompson. 4 ‘ Let me do the 
talking." 

We had scarcely settled ourselves when 
there was a tap on the door, and, in response 
to Thompson's 44 Come in ! " the door opened 
and Ahmed Hassan entered. 

In the renewed gloom, as he closed the 
door behind him, it was uncanny to see 
that dapper young Turk standing there, 
silhouetted against a sombre curtain which 
hung over the door, all unconscious of the 
aureole of coloured rays emanating from his 
body. I was struck by the peculiarly livid 
hue of the shifting play of the reds and 
yellows that flickered round him. 

44 In darkness ? " he said, gaily. “ It's 
past the hour of the siesta ! " 

Thompson rose to greet him. 

44 Our friend Forsyth here has a headache," 
he explained. 

Hassan made a gesture of polite com¬ 
miseration. 

44 Poor Mr. Forsyth ! " he said. 4 ‘ Alas f 
that I have no news for him." Even as he 
spoke, I saw his aura change to a violent 
red—and then go colourless. It w r as as 
though, by a quick effort of his will, he 
checked an instinctive thought, forced his 
inner mind to blankness. By contrast with 
the suave smile unmodified upon his counten¬ 
ance, the phenomenon was curiously striking. 
I heard Forsyth gasp at my side and I put 
my hand on his arm in a grip which held him 
silent. Blissfully unconscious of the thrilled 
interest with which we regarded him, Ahmed 
Hassan smiled round upon us with an 
expression that suggested a merely altruistic 
concern, a participation in our anxieties bom 
only of good-natured courtesy. 4 ' Ah," he 
said, unctuously, 44 1 myself would give much 
to see Miss Mansfield's charming face again." 

At that moment, Thompson, w'ho was 
standing fairly close to him, pulled out his 
handkerchief and blew his nose with factitious 
violence. Forsyth's photograph, dragged 
out with the handkerchief, fell face-down- 
wards upon the floor, apparently unnoticed. 
Ahmed Hassan, all supple politeness, bent 
down to pick up the card, turned it over 
deftly—w r ith the instinct of the practised 
intriguer—for a glance ^ the other side. 
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With some difficulty we dragged our friend away and held him back. ‘ Don't be 
fool, Forsyth!' said Thompson, angrily. 'Killing a man won’t help us.* “ 
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There was perhaps a touch of superstition 
in his recognition of the features which smiled 
at him in such prompt answer to his wish. 
He certainly started as he straightened 
himself and stepped back—-and the aureole 
about him leaped into livid colourings, which 
fluctuated around him like the lurid flames 
which flicker over the heart of a disturbed 
furnace. 

On the instant—before he had uttered a 
word—my heart almost stopped with awed 
astonishment. What was that which built 
itself up like a ghost beside him ? Netta 
Mansfield! —Netta Mansfield writhing, her 
head pulled back, across her mouth a cloth 
whose ends were held by somebody unseen, 
her wrists thrust forward and twisting in 
vain efforts to escape from—from two 
spectral hands that emanated from Ahmed 
Hassan's body! Yet his material hands 
still held the photograph at which he gazed. 
Was he for a moment involuntarily visualiz¬ 
ing the guilt he was so anxious to conceal—a 
visualization in some way transmitted to our 
heightened faculties ? I dug my nails into 
Forsyth's quivering arm, forcing him into 
immobility. In another instant the image 
had vanished. 

A HMED HASSAN, his unsuspected 
aureole flickering wildly for yet a 
moment before its perturbation was 
quelled by that violent red flash of his will, 
stood smiling at us with a perfect self- 
command. 

44 The lady's photograph ! " he said, hand¬ 
ing it with a little bow to Thompson. 44 Let 
us take it as a happy omen ! " 

44 It is more than that-f " broke in 

Forsyth, violently. My warning pressure 
silenced him. 

" I do not quite understand-? " 

queried Hassan, turning to him with his 
suave smile—but I saw a quiver shoot 
through those fluctuating hues that en¬ 
veloped him. 44 Have I the happiness to 
hear that Miss Mansfield is found ? " 

Thompson went behind him unobtrusively 
and locked the door. His glance sought 
mine as his hand went to his pocket. I 
imitated his action. The next moment he 
had side-stepped in front of Hassan, holding 
him covered with a revolver. 

44 She is—virtually ! " said Thompson, with 
a grim smile. 44 Put those hands up! 
Up! " 

Hassan's right hand, which had made an 
instinctive movement towards his pocket, 
shot up into the air in company with his left. 
He glanced round to Forsyth and me, to see 
us both upon our feet, revolvers levelled. 

No man ever looked upon a queerer sight 
than those two figures confronting one 
another in that strange radiance <?f their 


auras—Thompson in a nimbus of steady, 
vivid blue light that played about the barrel 
of his threatening weapon—Hassan with 
both arms high above his head, the effulgence 
streaming from his finger-tips, enveloped in 
those spectral flames that flickered wildly 
through every variation of livid hue. I 
glanced at Forsyth by my side. His aura 
glowed with a singular intensity. 

44 What does this mean—this—this un¬ 
warrantable outrage ? " stammered Hassan, 
fear and anger chasing each other across his 
face in curious consonance with the shifting 
play of light about him. 

44 It means that you have only one chance 
to leave this room alive, Mr. Hassan," 
replied Thompson, in a steady voice. 44 And 
that is to tell us where you have hidden 
Miss Mansfield ? " 

“I—I?" he stammered. 44 1 have not 
seen Miss Mansfield since she was abducted." 

44 Since you abducted her," Thompson 
corrected him. 44 I know you haven't. 
You haven't dared. For all that, you have 
hidden her—until the search should be 
given up. Out with it ! We know ! " He 
stepped back, out of range of a possible 
snatch at his weapon, and joined us so 
that we confronted Hassan in a semicircle of 
levelled revolvers. 

44 I ? I hide her ? " laughed Hassan, 
scornfully, in a brave attempt at bluff. Once 
more there was that significant red flash. 
“I no more know where she is than you do! " 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when, against the dark background of the 
curtain of the door, we all three saw a 
spectral picture of a house-front with a 
sign across it in large Greek characters. 

44 Stavropoulos ! " ejaculated Forsyth. 
44 Hotel Stavropoulos ! " 

Hassan started in amazement at the words. 
Once more, although of course ignorant of it, 
he had involuntarily visualized the fact he 
was anxious to conceal. 

44 The Hotel Stavropoulos ! " repeated 
Thompson. 44 You have told us ! " 

Hassan uttered a hoarse scream of rage—a 
wild babble of Turkish words, where I only 
distinguished something like 44 Shaitan ! "— 
and flung himself madly at Forsyth. 

44 You shall not have her ! " he cried, his 
voice half-drowned by the deafening de¬ 
tonation of Forsyth's revolver. 

He went over backwards to the floor, and 
lay motionless with blood trickling from 
his shoulder. 

Thompson went to the window-shutters 
and flung them open. In the full daylight 
the phantasmagoria of those uncanny auras 
vanished like a dream. He glanced at 
Hassan. 

44 Look to him, Harford ! " he said. He 
went quickly across to the telephone which 
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connected us with our own headquarters—a 
military line belonging to the Signal Service. 

“Hallo! Hallo!” I heard his voice as 
I bent over the prostrate Hassan, pulling 
away the clothes from the shattered shoulder. 
“ Hallo !—Put me through to Intelligence.— 
Hallo ! Is that Intelligence ?—Dr. Thomp¬ 
son speaking. Do you know the Hotel 
Stavropoulos ?—What ? All right. I'll 
wait.” There was a pause. “ What ? In 
the Greek quarter ? A small place ? Right! 
—Will you search the house at once ? I 
have reason to believe that Miss Mansfield is 
concealed there.—Good !—And I want some 
military police here immediately—to take 
over a prisoner. I'll explain later ! Right! 
—You're sending a car straightaway to that 
Stavropoulos place ? Good ! Let us know 
the result, will you ? Thanks.” He rang 
off. 

We lifted the unconscious Hassan to a 
sof^t and bound up his wound. 

Then we waited,, the three of us, in a 
nervous tension when the minutes seemed 
like hours. It seemed an eternity before the 
telephone-bell startled us. 

Forsyth sprang to the instrument. 

" Yes—yes ! ” he assured it, eagerly. 
“ What ? ” He swung round to us, his face 
lit up. ” She was there !—She's found ! 
Found ! ” 

Then he went down on the floor in a faint. 

T HE rest is anti-climax. Hassan had, in 
fact, abducted the girl and tucked her 
away in the back bedroom of a fifth- 
rate hotel in a rookery of the Fanar quarter. 
You can guess the kind of shop. Aware 
that he was being watched, he had not 
dared to go near the place. As Thompson 
surmised, he was waiting until she was 
given up for lost or dead. An Allied 
Tribunal took a serious # view of the case— 
but they had to hand him over to a Turkish 


prison, of course, and doubtless he is long 
since at liberty. However, I guess that 
doesn't worry Mrs. Forsyth in California. 

” Some yam ! ” commented one of the 
listeners. " But I still don't understand, 
doctor, how you could see those visions. It 
seems supernatural to me.” 

Dr. Harford glanced at his watch. 

“ I haven't time to go into the subtleties 
of telepathy,” he said. “ But listen ! When 
I describe something to you—a snow-clad 
mountain, for instance—you see it, don't 
you, with your mind's eye ? Normally, it 
is a clumsy process. The thought-vibrations 
in my brain set muscles into motion which 
propagate sound-vibrations in the air between 
me and you. Those sound-vibrations impinge 
on your auditory nerves and propagate 
nerve-vibrations to the receiving-centres in 
your brain and—somehow or other, no one 
can tell you how—you re-translate those 
back into my original picture. But suppose 
that you are in such a state of abnormal 
receptivity that those thought-vibrations— 
certainly not confined to that conglomerate 
of electrons in microscopically loose juxta¬ 
position which is my skull—reach your 
senses without the intermediary of the 
sound-vibrations. You will still build up 
the picture, and, if the suggestion is strong 
enough, you will build it up * like an ex¬ 
teriorized vision—just as a hypnotic actually 
sees things which are suggested to him. In 
our case, our senses were heightened by the 
dicyanin, as I explained to you—Hassan 
had to make concrete in his mind the ideas 
he wished to conceal, he had to identify 
them, as it were—and we picked up his 
unconscious * wireless ' and visualized its 
contents. It's second sight, if you like, but 
there’s nothing supernatural about it. 
Satisfied ? ” 

“ It's plausible, anyway,” said the sceptic. 


NOTE BY THE A UTHOR. 

The statements made in this story about the Becquerel “ N ” rays, and their emanation— as 
described—from the human body, are scientifically correct. 

The standard work upon the subject is Dr. Kilner's *Human Atmosphere ,” published by 
Rebman, and afterwards by Heinemann (Medical Books), Ltd., in 1912 or 1913. A new edition 
was published last year by Kegan Paul, Ltd. 

A box of apparatus such as described was put upon the market before the war by Bailliere , 
Tindall, and Cox, the well-known medical publishers of Covent Garden, London. Another box, of 
slightly different type, was issued by Heinemann (Medical Books), Ltd. The dicyanin came 
from Germany, could not be renewed during the war, and is, I believe, still unprocurable. 

Of course, for the purposes of the story I have taken an extreme case and extended it on 
lines for which scientific warranty is not lacking. For well-established instances, too numerous to 
quote, of the involuntary visualization of a telepathic impression—external perception is, says 
Taine, only a true hallucination—the reader is referred to Podmore and Gurney's " Phantasms 
of the Living ." 
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THE KING 

^Tsro 

THE PRINCE OF WALES 

SOME INTIMATE AND AMUSING 
ANECDOTES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 



ERNEST BROOKS.obe 

Official Photographer to Their Majesties the King and Queen and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


I DO not remember, but I am told that 
it was at Windsor that I first saw the 
light of day, back in the early ’seven¬ 
ties. My father was employed on the 
Royal estate there, and as soon as I was old 
enough I was sent to the Royal School in 
Windsor Great Park. 

It was whilst at school that I first came into 
contact with Royalty. The boys were en¬ 
joying a cricket match when H.R.H. Prince 
Christian came along, and after watching the 
game for a while he offered half a sovereign 
to the first boy who could “ out ” the bats¬ 
man. To my intense joy it was I who 
succeeded in hitting the wicket, and a few 
minutes later I marched proudly up to receive 
the prize. It was not until several hours 
later that I discovered that I had been 
presented with a new farthing—and to this 
day I do not know whether it was an error 
or a practical joke. 

His Royal Highness was, however, one of 
the kindest men that ever lived, and many a 
time he and Prince Victor w r ould meet us on 
the way home from school and tell us where 
we could find a brace of rabbits—usually 
behind a certain tree. 

The years soon passed and brought me to 
the age when (in those days) scholastic 
activities came to an end. Before leaving 
school I was the lucky recipient of a beautiful 
Bible, which was presented to me personally 
by Queen Victoria. It is inscribed " For 
Diligence and Punctuality," and is still one 
of my most treasured possessions. 
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My first official position on the Royal 
estate was that of " donkey boy," and my 
duties consisted in looking after a very large 
mule given to Queen Victoria by Lord 
Kitchener on his return from Egypt in 1884, 
and which had originally belonged to the 
Mad Mahdi. At this time I often used to 
meet Queen Victoria and John Brown (her 
favourite attendant) on their way down from 
the Castle to Frogmore for breakfast, and 
they nearly always stopped and spoke to me. 
Her Majesty’s interest in me seemed to 
deepen considerably after I mentioned the 
Bible she had given me. Besides acting as 

donkey boy," I was also employed with my 
father on the Royal farm, but after two years 
of this my youthful spirit of adventure 
evidenced itself, and in 1892 I joined the 
Army. I served in the 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
and afterwards in the Glamorganshire Yeo¬ 
manry (in which I had the unique experience 
of holding the Regimental Number 1 in 
" A " Squadron), and was privileged to ride 
in the Coronation procession of the late King 
Edward. 

Shortly after this I ended my military 
career and obtained an appointment in the 
household of a lady of title, whose tw 4 n 
daughters were Maids of Honour to Queen 
Alexandra, and it was here that I obtained 
my first introduction to photography. It 
so happened that these ladies were the proud 
possessors of a camera each, and the develop¬ 
ment of their films w r as entrusted to me. To 
tell the truth- I made a mess not onlv of my 
Original from 
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clothes and the room in which I worked, but 
of the films also. However, I had discovered 
a hobby which interested me intensely, and 
I immediately longed to possess a camera of 
my own* Unfortunately, the low state of my 
finances did not allow of a cash-down pur¬ 
chase, and the object of my desires was 
eventually obtained by a number of weekly 
payments of one shilling at the local chemist 's. 


astonished was 1 at the result of my first 
effort that I immediately decided to leave 
the work I was doing and confine my attention 
to taking photographs of people I knew at 
Windsor. The lady of the house was very 
enthusiastic at the idea, and offered to help 
me in any way she could—of which offer I 
was glad to avail myself in many directions 
afterwards. 



So off I went to Windsor once 
again, and walked straight up to 
Cumberland Lodge to ask 
H,R,H. Prince Christian if I 
might " snap J> the Lodge. Upon 
my mentioning the fact that ! 
was an old Park School boy, he 
called out Princess Victoria and 
her sister Marie Louise, and the 
trio graciously consented to pose 
for me- The result was excellent, 
and I lost no time in forwarding 
it to the same address as before* 
Once whilst I was wandering 
from point to point taking 
photographs of the Royal House¬ 
hold, a gentleman approached me 


The Prince of Wales and 
Prince Albert examining 
a target after shooting 
practice* 

My first step into my 
new profession was to take 
a photograph of the cook, 
which, to my intense sur¬ 
prise, turned out quite 
well. Not long after this 
1 chanced to read an ad¬ 
vertisement in a newspaper 
to the effect that money 
could be made by taking 
photographs of well-known 
people or important events 
and forwarding them to a 
certain address, and I deci¬ 
ded to try the experiment. 

I therefore obtained the 
consent of a lady of title 
whom 1 knew to take a 
photograph of her, and for¬ 
warded a copy to the ad* 
vertised address. About 
a fortnight later 1 received 
a letter saying that the 
picture had been placed 
\vith several newspapers, 
and enclosing a cheque 
for seven guineas. So 


Queen Alexandra's favourite photograph of the late King 
Edward, taken on the occasion of His Majesty's last shoot* 
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and asked if I was taking pictures for a hobby 
or for the Press, I informed him that I was 
taking them for a newspaper and that I 
could obtain 10s. 6 d* each for them. 

Then, feeling rather communicative, I 
added : " There's one man here for w hose 
photograph I could get at least five guineas/' 

" Oh! Who's that ? f ' he 
asked. 

" The Duke of Richmond/’ 

I replied, whereupon* after 
expressing surprise at the 
Duke’s presence in the 
vicinity, he walked away. 

About ten minutes later he 
came back again and asked 
if I had been successful in 
obtaining a photograph of 
the Duke, Upon my reply¬ 
ing in the negative he asked 
me if I would know the Duke 
when I saw him, to which I 
replied " Y r es/ J with the ut¬ 
most self-assurance. As he 
walked away i noticed a 
smile flickering upon his 
lips, and soon afterwards he 
returned for the third time 
accompanied by two ladies, 
and asked me at what dis¬ 
tance my camera was focused. 

11 Seven yards, sir/’ I said. 

Very well, then, stand 
seven yards away and take 
that photograph of the Duke 
of Richmond/' he replied. 

Tha Young Princei’ Pranks. 

I led a very active exis¬ 
tence, starting out early in 
the morning on a bicycle and 
calling on people I thought were interesting 
enough for the papers, I also used to follow 
the hunting with the Garth Hounds, where 
Prince Christian would introduce me to the 
various notabilities who attended the meets. 
In this way I became known to a large circle 
of people, and p in consequence, considerably 
increased my working field. 

Whilst acting as official photographer at 
Court I was often called upon to give a 
cinematograph entertainment on a Pathe- 
scope machine for the benefit of the Royal 
children, I remember that an evening of 
this description would never pass without my 
hearing the high-pitched voice of little Prince 
John demanding Cf The Runaway Horse/' a 
film which never failed to amuse, principally, 
I think, because it depicted, among other 
things, a baby being thrown out of its 
perambulator ! In youth the Royal sense 
of humour is apparently much the same as 
anybody else's, 

in their younger days the Princes were 


very willing subjects for the photographer, 
although it was not considered politic to 
publish the more intimate photos of them. 
One reproduced on the previous page shows 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Albert 
examining a target after shooting practice. 

Whilst on the subject of the young 


Princes, I call to mind an incident which 
occurred at Frogmore House just before I 
commenced my photographic activities there. 
The postman was on his rounds of the Castle 
one morning and happened to leave his 
hand-cart for a few moments. On returning 
he discovered, to his dismay, that a highly 
important mail-bag was missing. He searched 
high and low, but no trace of it could be 
found, and finally he was obliged to report 
the matter at the house, A systematic in¬ 
vestigation was organized, and the missing 
bag was eventually discovered hidden in the 
laurels close by the spot where the hand-cart 
had stood. Further inquiry revealed the fact 
that the whole affair had been a boyish 
prank on the part of the young Princes, and 
to this day I still have a clear recollection of 
the noise which the present Prince of Wales 
made when he was " spanked " in his bath 
as a punishment ? 

Not many hours after the rumour of 
Princess Ena s engagement to Kmg Alfonso 
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I was preparing for a trip to Spain—my first 
excursion abroad. I was no stranger to the 
Princess* as it had been my pleasure to 
accompany heron a ferreting expedition with 
my father some years previously—an in¬ 
cident which she graciously called to mind 
when introducing me to King Alfonso—and 


1 had the exclusive privilege of obtaining the 
first posed photograph of the happy couple 
together., Later I went to the wedding, and 
was not very far away when the historical 
bomb explosion occurred. 

Bluffing the German Official*. 

Bluff is absolutely essential to a good Press 
photographer, and I have been obliged to 
make use of it on many occasions. Perhaps 
the most amusing of all was on the occasion 
of the annual manoeuvres in Germany many 
years ago. 1 happened to lack the necessary 
passes, so obtained a wrapper from a bottle 
of Harlene J> hair restorer, with the large 
red seal and many signatures. Immediately 
the official on duty saw this he touched his 
helmet and allowed me to proceed* and a 
few minutes later I was in the presence of 
Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, the 
only son of Prince Christian* whom I had 
known for many years. He mentioned my 
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name to the Emperor, after which everything 
was plain sailing. 

W hen 1 first accompanied the late King 
Edward and the German Emperor on a 
shooting expedition in Windsor Park, I 
decided to leave my camera behind me lest 
they should object to being photographed* 
but on succeeding occasions 
Prince Christian insisted up¬ 
on a pictorial record being 
made, and I managed to 
secure some very valuable 
pictures. 

King Edward 1 * Last Shoot. 

On one of these expedi¬ 
tions I had approached 
within a few yards of His 
Majesty when he turned 
round suddenly and said* 
41 Why do you come so 
close ? ,J With due respect 
I explained that I wanted to 
photograph His Majesty's 
features as large as possible 
on the plate* whereupon he 
seemed quite satisfied with 
my explanation and told me 
to " Go ahead," As a result 
I obtained the picture repro¬ 
duced on page 205, which 
Queen Alexandra considers to 
be a more life-like study than 
any other photograph of 
King Edward in existence. 

Not long after this I was 
appointed to proceed with 
the Prince of Wales (now 
King} to South Africa, but, 
owing to the death of King 
Edward, Prince George came 
to the throne, and the Duke of Connaught 
w p ent instead. 

We left England in the Balmoral Castle, 
and when*we reached the Equator the cere¬ 
mony of " crossing the line " afforded me an 
exceptional opportunity to obtain some 
unique photographs. The Duke received the 
Order of the Bloater, the Duchess the Tin- 
opener, and the Princess had the Bell-push. 
I was busily at work with my camera when 
the Duchess i+ spotted M me, and insisted 
that sentence should be passed upon me—- 
this, by the wav* after dozens of others had 
passed through the bath* and the water w r as 
somewhat thick ! Instead of taking my 
ducking quietly I was foolish enough to 
attempt to pull one of Neptune's assistants 
into the bath, for w'hich I was ducked six 
times instead of three* and the more I tried 
to yell for breathing space the longer they 
held me under. Great amusement was 
caused by mv rapid e\ ! 'acuation of the scene 
of operations when I was eventually released. 
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The South African tour was a delightful 
experience, and I was particularly charmed 
by the scenery at the Victoria Falls, Zambezi, 
where, by the way, i unwittingly committed 
a breach of etiquette by presenting the dusky 
King Lewanika with a silk hat, which I had 
brought out from England for official func¬ 
tions and never used. 

King George and the Tigers. 

My next appointment was that of Official 
Photographer on the tour of Their Majesties 
the King and Queen to India, where, in 
addition to the usual photographs of the 
gorgeous State functions, I succeeded in 
obtaining a number of exceptional pictures 
of tiger shooting in the jungle. We left the 
Royal train at about 
midday and travelled 
by car over a specially- 
made road. We had 
a little excitement on 
the way. A leopard 
charged the headlights 
of one of the cars* and, 

I fear, came off rather 
badly, for he slunk 
away into the under¬ 
growth, looking a sorry 
sight, obviously deter¬ 
mined not to repeat 
the experiment. 

To ensure that His 
Majesty should enjoy 
the maximum of sport 
in the short time at 
his disposal, the Maha¬ 
rajah arranged that a 
bullock should be tied 
up to a tree near the 
river. This, of course, 
attracted all the 
tigers for miles around, 
and after they had 
gorged themselves 
they fell asleep in the 
long grass by the 
riverside, A huge circle 
of eight hundred ele¬ 
phants—about half a 
mile in diameter—was 
then formed„ and the 
shikarees proceeded to 
work to stir up the 
sleeping beasts. As the 
tigers were about to break cover, I endea¬ 
voured to get as near to His Majesty as 
possible, in the hope of obtaining a snap¬ 
shot of him in the act of firing. Judge 
of my amazement when I suddenly heard 
His Majesty exclaim, " Oh, get out of the 
way, man! 11 I noticed, however, that his 
tone was jocular, and that there was a 
Smile upon his face. Before I had time to 


An interesting photograph of the Prince 
of Wales walking with Col, Clive Wig ram 
a few days previous to his investiture* 


obey the King s command two male tigers 
suddenly sprang out into a small open 
space, and His Majesty with two splendid 
shots stopped them both, within ten yards 
of one another. As the report of the 
second shot rang out, my shutter clicked 
—and I had taken the photograph repro¬ 
duced on pages 206 and 207—which I con¬ 
sider to be one of my most remarkable 
pictures* 

The King** Joke. 

His Majesty has a very keen sense of 
humour, and I remember on one occasion he 
was highly delighted because he had per¬ 
suaded his private hairdresser (whom, for 
the purposes of this story, I will call X.) to 
join the party on one of the tiger-shooting 

expeditions. Now- X, 
had rather an excitable 
temperament, and as 
we we re moving 
through the long grass 
an animal darted right 
in front of the leading 
elephant. 

11 See that tiger, 
X. ? ** shouted the 
King. 

" Yes, your Majesty/' 
came the polite 
reply. 

" No, you didn't. 
That was a deer/' 
answered the King, 
amidst much laughter. 

Upon my return 
from the Indian tour 
I opened a little busi¬ 
ness in the Bucking¬ 
ham Palace ■■ Road, 
where I was honoured 
with several visits 
from members of the 
Royal Family, 

I was fortunate 
enough to have the 
services of the daugh¬ 
ter of a well-known 
M.P. as receptionist, 
and one day whilst 1 
was at work in tlie 
dark-room beneath the 
studio she came down 
to inform me that two 
boys and a girl were 
waiting upstairs to see me, and that they 
were in a great hurry. I had just told her 
to inform them that 1 would not be long, w hen 
I heard their footsteps descending the stairs, 
and I recognized the voices of the Prince of 

Wales, Princess Mary, and Prince Albert. 

They had come to see the results of the pic¬ 
tures 1 had taken of the Prince's Investiture 
at Carnarvon. 
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Princess Mary in her Confirma¬ 
tion dress. 


A few days previous to the In¬ 
vestiture, by the way, I took several 
snapshots of the Prince enjoying 
his early morning walk in company 
with Col.Wigram, one of which illus¬ 
trates this article. For the exclu¬ 
sive right to reproduce this one of 
the London daily papers offered me 
a huge sum of money, but I was not 
allowed to give any one journal 
preferential treatment, and had to 
refuse it. 

In those days the Prince hated 
the sight of a camera or of a news¬ 
paper reporter, but experience has 
changed his opinion, as will be seen 


Brooks, O.B.E. 

from the recent pictorial records of his Colonial 
tour* 

Princess Mary is exceptionally pleasing to photo¬ 
graph* Besides possessing a natural grace of pose, 
she always seems so anxious to help the photographer 
in ever)" possible way, and her speaking voice is as 
sweet as her disposition. Incidentally, I do not 
think it is generally known that Her Royal Highness 
is a very accomplished pianist* 

I have had the honour of photographing Princess 
Mary on several occasions, among the most momen¬ 
tous of which was the day of her confirmation, when 
I took my camera into her private room immediately 
before she proceeded to the Buckingham Palace chapel. 
This photograph has not been reproduced previously. 

The Ktng and Fathioni* 

The other portrait of Her Royal Highness which 
accompanies this article is of considerable interest 
in view of the fact that it reveals something of the 
King s tastes in regard to feminine fashions. Upon 
seeing the first print His Majesty raised an objection 
to the width of the panniers on cither side of the 



The Queen’s favourite portrait of Princess Mary, 
Note the alterations in the pannier effect, which 
were carried out at King’s request 
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The King and the Prince of Wales 


% frock a.'jd ir*t u> have 

them uJcrii ovt ok !ht Auy.m 

r>A to ofr^TKi Mct Royal fh^s«A f I 
a ci^froTKtt^ by putting o'Jt a ponjc® 
C#f ^r^^rry* i>^t t;js mas Dot 

f; jffjckmt for lib* Majesty, and a secor/f 
apt*»tsorj had to Ur before be was 

tainted, A cW*r tr&ptfXvm of the photo* 
graph w;JI reveal tbr ongiLaJ out.ines of the 
frock, Thu, by tne wav, u toe f/ueens 
favourite portrait of Pnnw Mary. 

Another interesting correction, made by 
Ue Km#f fefv,r^y ( is revealed on the 
Koval 0*mt mas-card tor 1913. I sub¬ 
mit ted a preof to Hi* Majesty with the 
printed title M Guard v Review, April, 1913," 
Girt lie ordered ft to Ur changed to " Review 
of Brigade of Guards Hyde Bark, April, 
191?/' The inscription reproduced is m the 
King's own handwriting, 

A Royal Objcct'bwi in Economy. 

In private life the Royal Family live very 
dm ply, and when is out of the public 
eye Hia Majesty often sacrifices appearance 
for comfort. Indeed, whilst in conversation 
with him not long ago J noticed that one of 
the shoe* lie was wearing was adorned with 
a patch ! Another point of interest is that 
His Majesty attributes his good health 
largely to his partiality to cocoa and 
Benger's Food. 


King is extremely panxdar iz the 
matter of pSLdcahty I retnenber cc one 
oocaacAi l ted been croerec to atteijC at 
Bclc krngham Palace to p6c jifidtc ibeir 
Majesties at ten Er_LC T -tes to twelve The 
King had been inspecting sen* troops, 
and soine cuavcscabie delay made hm 
an hoar late. After oocaderabe dfic^ca 
it was decided that 1 was to take the 
photograph, and I w as instructed to proceed 
as quickly as possible* 

I focused my camera as rapidly as I could, 
but found that the King was not qdte in the 
best position, 

" Would vo nr Majesty mind coming a 
little more this way ? " 1 asked, in my best 
professional tone. 

The King complied with my wish; then, 
apparently as an after-thought, he leaned 
right forward and exclaimed : ” Don't talk 
so much, man—get on with it ! " 

Next came the war, and after a certain 
amount of service at home I volunteered to 
go on the Queen Elizabeth as Official Photo¬ 
grapher in the Dardanelles. Later 1 pro* 
ceeded to Gallipoli and SaJonica, and thence 
to France, and it need hardly be said that I 
had sufficient experiences to nil a book. 
However, space will not permit me to go 
into details, and I must content myself by 
saving that not only did I obtain a number 
of remarkable photographs (some of which 
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1 he Royal Christmas-card for I913 r the title of which was altered by the King 
personally. The inscription is in His Majesty's own handwriting. 
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nearly cost me my life), but I also had the 
pleasure of meeting many famous people 
whilst at G.tLQ., including Sir Douglas Haig, 
Sir William Or pen (who presented me with a 
portrait of myself, reproduced beloAv), and 
many others. 

The Prince &s i Machine-Gunner* 

I did not get many opportunities to 
photograph the Prince of Wales whilst in 
France, and I am 
afraid 1 cannot 
tell any new- 
anecdotes re- 
garding His 
Royal Highness 
n the trenches. 

It may, however, 
come as a sur¬ 
prise tosome 
people to learn 
that upon more 
than one occasion 
the Prince has 
flown over the 
Austrian lines 
and poured 
machine-gun fire 
into the enemy's 
trenches. 

After the Avar, 
my next official 
appointment was 
to accompany 
His Royal High- 
ness on his 
Colonial tour, 
my pictorial re¬ 
cords of which 
w T ere published 
all over the 
world* The his¬ 
tory of the tour 
itself is also well 
known, so that f 
need only confine 
myself to a few' 
more intimate 
details -which 
may enable 
readers to view 

events and personalities from a new angle. 


A pencil portrait of the Author, by Major 
Sir Wm. Orpen* 


The Mi t hap to the Royal Tram* 

One of the outstanding incidents of the 
tour was the accident to the Royal train 
which occurred near Perth, Western 
Australia. When it took place I happened 
to be dozing in a corner seat* A sudden jolt 
aw f akencd me, and a moment later I heard 
somebody exclaim, ** My God ! The Prince's 
coach has overturned." Knowing from ex¬ 
perience that the photographer who is alw ays 
keenly on the alert for pictures often has his 


leg pulled, I refused to believe this statement, 
especially in view’ of the fact that our own 
coach was unaffected. Upon discovering 
that such was really the case, however, and 
having ascertained that the Prince was 
unhurt, my next thought was to fetch my 
camera. To my annoyance I suddenly 
remembered that I had already exposed 
every plate I had loaded f so I hastened into 
the improvised dark-room, slipped in two 

fresh plates, and 
hurried out on 
to the line just 
in time to find 
the Prince climb¬ 
ing out of his 
carriage* I 
" snapped " him 
immediately, and 
felt highly elated 
at having pro¬ 
cured such an 
historical pic- 
tore, A few 
minutes later I 
caught His Royal 
Highness stand¬ 
ing beside the 
wreckage with a 
lighted cigarette 
and helping to 
remove the lug¬ 
gage— and I 
snapped him 
again. 

It was not un¬ 
til an hour later 
that I realized, 
to my horror, 
that I had not 
reversed the 
dark-slide in my 
camera, and that 
the two pictures 
had been taken 
on the same 
plate I I ^ob¬ 
tained quite a 
number of good 
photographs of 
the accident 
afterwards, but of course none of them w r as 
really so valuable as that first one would 
have been. To think that I, with all my 
experience, should, in my excitement, make 
a mistake that the veriest amateur might 
have avoided ! I kicked myself! 

The Prince** Jazz Band* 

Whilst travelling in the Royal train the 
Prince was very fond of organizing 14 rags/* 
and His Royal Highness's own private jazz 
band (in which the Prince w r as a highly 

•■wSffifCTta Admirai Haiscy 
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played the tin whistle) had to be heard to 
be believed. - 

The Prince, by the Way, is also an able 
player on the bagpipes, and, on occasions, 
has even gone so far as to write poetry. f 

The verses which he wrote on the occasion 
o' his crossing the line are printed on this 
page* 

Once free from 
the fetters of for¬ 
mality, the Prince 
becomes an over¬ 
grown schoolboy, 
full of fun and 
mischief, and ever 
smiling. When he 
attended a dance 
the conductors of 
the various or¬ 
chestras would al¬ 
most invariably 
seem to understand 
the Prince's mood, 
making the “duty" 
dances as brief as 
possible, and in¬ 
creasing the length 
of those His Royal 
Highness seemed 
to be enjoying. 

The Prince always 
chose his own part¬ 
ners, and cared no¬ 
thing about their 
social position so 
long as they were 
pleasant girls and 
—in this he was more particular—about his 
own height. At one “ jazz " dance at 
which I was present the Prince caused con¬ 
siderable amusement by suddenly leaving the 
floor and joining the orchestra, where he 
changed places with the head-drummer and 
gave a truly remarkable performance on the 
rattles, cymbals, squeakers, and other im¬ 
pedimenta which go to the making of jazz. 

On board ship, too, whenever the oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself. His Royal Highness 
would invariably slip away and join the 
“ snotties ** (midshipmen), with whom he 
engaged in all kinds of amusing horseplay. 

I call to mind that on crossing the line, 
when the Prince had to go through the usual 
“initiation" ceremony and ducking, he 
threatened me that I should have to go 
through it as well, as he contended that 
nobody would take my word that I had 
crossed the line before unless I could show 
some proof. Right up to the last minute I 
feared that the Prince would play some 
prank upon me and arrange for me to be 
“ ducked " also, but I managed to escape 
after all. 

Whilst on board the Renown I took a 


photograph of the Prince in his bath, which 
was published in the London papers. Some 
time later His Royal Highness sent for me 
and in a very kindly way explained that the 
King had objected to its publication, and 
had considered it an indiscretion on my part. 
I greatly appreciated the sympathetic manner 
in which I was reprimanded, and it made me 

feel all the more re¬ 
gretful that I had 
caused the King 
displeasure. 

How the Prince Took 
to Chewing Gum. 

The Prince, by 
the way, is now an 
habitual • “ gum- 
c hewer." It came 
about in this way. 
We were on a 
shooting expedi¬ 
tion round about 
Qu'appelle Lakes, 
Regina, and the air 
was so cold that 
the guns were im¬ 
possible to hold, 
and it was finally 
decided to aban¬ 
don operations. 
The Royal train 
was telegraphed 
for, and we had an 
hour and a half to 
wait until its ar¬ 
rival. To pass the 
time the Prince strolled into a little local store, 
and seeing some Wrigley’s Chewing Gum dis¬ 
played upon the counter, he purchased a 
packet. Since then he has taken a great 
liking to it, and, particularly when playing 
polo or some other sport, he will often be 
seen chewing like a full-blooded American. 

I do not know whether it is generally 
known how'the famous “Smiling Prince" 
picture was taken. We had just entered a 
prohibition area, and I was ready to take a 
photograph of the Prince signing the visitors* 
book, when I said to a man who was standing 
beside me, “ Say something to make him 
laugh." 

The latter immediately called out, “ Be 
careful, sir—you're signing the pledge ! " 
At which the Prince lifted his head and 
revealed a beautiful smile. My shutter 
clicked, and I had taken the most popular 
picture of the Prince ever published. 

One of the greatest difficulties we had to 
contend with on tour was the number of 
people who attempted to associate them¬ 
selves with the Prince in some way or 
another for the sake of self-advertisement. 
A well-known film offered me the sum 
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King Neptune, I am proud to wear 
This honourable and handsome collar ;* 
Although from all reports 1 hear ’ 
There’s still a good deal more to foller. 

I’m glad to meet your charming wife. 
And all the members of your Court ; 
From all I’ve seen I’ll bet my life 
That Amphitrite’s quite a sport. 

I hear you’re handing out some dope 
To each expectant frightened lad. 

Made up of pills and shaving soap. 
Why, is not that just quite too bad ? 

1 hear your Bears —say ! what a noise I 
They’re hungry to begin the baiting.] 

I know I’m for it. King; so, boys. 
Don’t let me keep the party waiting I 

• ThU should read ** order,** but I can*! make it rhyme.—E. P. 


Verses composed by the Prince when “ crossing 
the line.” 
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of a thousand dol¬ 
lars if I would take 
a picture of her 
talking to the 
Prince. She 
planned to meet 
him on his return 
from golf, to speak 
to him without 
introduction, and 
to walk alongside 
him—at which mo¬ 
ment I was to jump 
out with my 
camera. The mo¬ 
netary offer was 


An unconventional snapshot of the Prince shaving in his 
camp on the Nipigon River, Canada* 

him to present his family to him. The Prince willingly 
acquiesced, and the Mayor inf reduced three ladies to him, 
who he said were his wife, his daughter, and his niece. 
After a few minutes' conversation it was suggested 
that a photograph might be taken to commemorate the 
Prince's visit, and His Royal Highness having graciously 


assented. 
Later 


M Our Smiling Prince/* the moat popular 
portrait of all. 

very tempting, and I must admit that I 
nearly gave in, but when the actual moment 
arrived for the taking of the picture I realized 
how offended the Prince might be, so I 
backed out. 

A Clever Ruse. 

Needless to say, all sorts and conditions of 
people wanted to be photographed with the 
Prince. In one town we visited, after the 
official reception was over, the Mayor asked 
the Prince if he w'ould do him the honour of 
stepping into his private house and allowing 


the picture was obtained, 

one of the party asked Admiral Halsey 
if he knew the identity of the lady stand¬ 
ing next to the Prince, and he told him 
that he understood her to be the Mayor's 
niece, 

° As a matter of fact/' he said, “that's 
Mrs* Charlie Chaplin, the cinema star/* 

Investigation proved that he was right. 
The whole thing had been a put-up job, and 
the group had been so arranged that the 
figures of the Prince and the film star could 
tie cut out and distributed broadcast. It w^as 
one of the cleverest publicity " stunts " ever 
conceived, and it taught me a lesson to be 
very careful of the identity of the people 
whom I photographed in company with the 
Prince. 

At the end of the tour the Prince made me 
one or two beautiful presents, among which 
was a signed photograph of himself. 

His cheery manner and his entire lack of 
“ side “ have already endeared him to the 
hearts of the public, and as one of those who 
have been in personal contact with him for 
many years I can say that he thoroughly 
deserves his popularity. 

As I once heard it said of him in America : 
“ He's a tw'o hundred per cent, man—a man's 
man and a'lMHfeit tttdfi'j too/ J 
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I. 

|HE principal 
curse of all 
artistic en¬ 
deavour to 
secure financial suc¬ 
cess is that the suc¬ 
cessful artist requires 
not only an artistic 
but a business sense. 

More especially does 
this principle apple 
to the least of all 
the arts — acting. 

Because, from that 
welter of thwarted 
ambition, diseased 
van i ties p and p xson al 
jealousy which is the British stage, only the 
hardest-headed, hardest-hearted ever emerge 
to London prominence, And, once emerged, 
your prominent actor or actress must needs 
devote at least two-thirds of his or her time 
to the suppression of other hard-headed, 
hard-hearted mummers—all eager for West- 
end applause and West-end money. 

The law of our stage, therefore, is the law 
of the primeval jungle, the law of big 
business/' the law of all competitive commu¬ 
nities : death (otherwise an ill-paid provincial 
engagement) to the weak, the poor, and 
such-as-have-no-influence* Which may or 
mny not be the reason for the decay of 
British acting in the West-end of London, 
This fight-to-a-finish struggle, however, is 
not carried on in the open. Openly, the 
fighters compliment one another, stroke one 
another, purr over one another. An illusion 
of good manners, peculiar to the profession, 
an illusion of hearty good-will, peculiar 
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lo the professional* 
cloaks the snarling, 
backbiting tussle 
from all save the 
astutest eye. 

Nevertheless, even 
in this dark jungle of 
hatred and jealousy, 
Love — as a white 
flower in black 
s warn p-1 and s—comes 
occasionally to 
bloom. Hear now 
the love - story of 
Sheila Tremayne ; 
and if the flower be 
a Little less white 
than your own imag¬ 
inings, a little stained of petal and calyx, be 
lenient in vour appraisement, remembering 
the soil wherefrom it grew. 


M 


II. 

[ ARCIA MEREDITH was a good wife, 
a mediocre actress, a magnificent 
business-woman, and — above all 

things—-a West-end “ star," The gaining 
of that star-dom had cost her forty-five 
years of struggle and most of her soul. To 
the public she remained a ripe thirty, soulful 
and temperamental, the shimmering, passion¬ 
ate Marcia Meredith of 4t Love's Victim/' 
" Mrs. Deerson's Marriage/' and other dra¬ 
matic entertainments too trivial for the 
chronicling; to the sophisticated eyes of 
" the profession iJ she stood for the ultimate 
i tingle-product—a tigress ready with tongue 
and tooth and claw to defend her theatrical 
lair against anv who might seek to invade it. 
Vague hints of this tigerishness, which 
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lurked, always ready to pounce, behind the 
dark-lashed dark-green eyes of the leading 
lady, had reached Sheila Tremayne before 
she accepted the small part of Doris Gray 
in Marcia's new production. But Sheila had 
only laughed at her informant. The part 
was a good one, well within her powers ; 
it gave her access for the first time to 
the 44 West-end." Nothing else—not even 
tigresses—mattered. 

And yet, even at the first reading of the 
play to the company, Sheila had sensed a 
vague antagonism. Whenever the producer 
read out a fine of Doris Gray's it seemed 
to Sheila, watching the actor-manageress, as 
though a frown creased Miss Meredith's 
broad, over-whitened forehead, as though 
the ugly hands twitched, the black hair 
under the over-feathered hat tossed im¬ 
patiently. 

In after years Sheila Tremayne would 
have known the thoughts behind that over¬ 
whitened forehead ; would have almost 
heard the thin lips mutter to themselves, 44 I 
oughtn't to have engaged this girl. She's too 
attractive. She’ll make the part too promi¬ 
nent. / shall suffer." 

For Sheila Tremayne, by instinct, was 
also of the jungle ! She, also, had it in her 
to become the star. A psychologist—and 
Marcia Meredith had needed psychology in 
her fight for stardom—would have told this 
from Sheila's face, from her hands, from the 
very artificiality with which she spoke. 

A girl's face was Sheila's. Almost ideal 
for the footlights. A face essentially virgin, 
and one that would preserve its illusion of 
virginity. Stage-virginity, be it understood : 
dark-blue eyed, high foreheaded under a 
nimbus of real gold hair, straight-nosed, 
round-cheeked, small-eared. A face almost 
devoid of character, except for the full lips 
and the prominent resolute chin. It was 
that chin which first affrighted Marcia 
Meredith; that, and the long-fingered, broad- 
palmed hands which betokened the needful 
minimum of art backed by the needful 
maximum of business drive. 

So for a full week Miss Meredith called 
Miss Tremayne 44 her dear child "—and 
instructed author and producer (meek men 
both, their self-determination rotted by many 
years of the footlights) to cut as many of 
Doris Gray's lines as might be possible. 
And at the end of that week. Chance (who 
plays his part behind the wings) decreed that 
Lucien Winthrop, the leading boy, should 
break an arm while mumming for the movies, 
and brought Basil Harrington in his stead. 

Everything that was best in Sheila Tre¬ 
mayne, all the tenderness which could just 
redeem her acting of 44 girl " parts from the 
mediocre, fell crazily to loving Basil Har¬ 
rington, from the first moment her dark-blue 
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eyes visioned him shaking hands with Marcia 
Meredith. He was the ideal stage-lover, 
well over six foot, with light-brown crinkly 
hair, nice eyes, the hands and feet of a 
gentleman, and that rarity among stage-folk 
—a voice. Immediately she adored him, 
and he—in so far as modern young men are 
capable of adoration—reciprocated. That 
is to say, he was sufficiently aware of her to 
turn his head, ever so slightly, from the 
shake-hands with Marcia towards the slim 
tall girl in the russet tailor-made who had 
just repeated her line :— 

44 But I love him, Mrs. Masterson, I love 
him. Won't you let him come to me ? 99 

III. 

T HAT line of Doris Gray's is spoken 
in the third act of Paul Derrick's 
44 great romantic comedy. De¬ 
votion 9 99 ; of which comedy it is necessary 
for your understanding to give at least an 
outline. 

Understand, then, that the play, having 
been written specially to the order of Marcia 
Meredith, contains only one real part— 
Mrs. Masterson. The entire comedy is a 
vehicle for the exploitation, re-exploitation, 
and super-exploitation of Mrs. Masterson's 
(Marcia Meredith's) moods, clothes, figure, 
voice, gestures, arms, eyebrows, jewellery, 
and 44 temperament." Around these, and 
not around any specific dramatic idea, revolve 
—as pale moonlets around a star—the minor 
characters. 

But in the third and last act of 4 * Devo¬ 
tion 99 there occurs (doubtless by an oversight 
of the author's) one real dramatic moment. 
The scene is Mrs. Masterson's boudoir. She, 
by a super-effort of clothes, voice, gestures, 
eyebrows, and temperament, has succeeded 
in luring Cyprian Olphert (Basil Har¬ 
rington) from his fiancie , Doris Gray. Doris 
Gray, therefore—who, by a stage coincidence, 
is staying writh her rival—arraying herself in 
her most becoming garment, follows Cyprian 
to the boudoi r , pleads with Mrs. Masterson, 
and finally triumphs over the entanglement. 
Thereafter, Mrs. Masterson makes things 
up with her own legitimate husband ; and 
the curtain falls and is raised many times to 
display Marcia Meredith bowing her thanks 
to a delighted audience. 

By the twelfth day of rehearsals, when the 
last act had begun to shape itself, it became 
apparent to Marcia Meredith—as it is doubt¬ 
less apparent to the reader—that a really 
fine performance of Doris Gray by Sheila 
Tremayne might conceivably involve a 
considerable amount of publicity, to say 
nothing of insistent curtain-calls, for that 
young actress. By the fourteenth day, when 
it became necessary to consider the dresses 
for the mine -1 characters (Marcia’s clothes, 
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needless to say, had been designed weeks 
since by Monsieur L6pine of Paris, London, 
and New York), the leading lady’s cooed 
44 My dear child " had been replaced by 
44 Miss Tremayne," a 4 * Miss Tremayne " so 
perfectly polite as to be absolutely tigrine. 

IV. 

44 A ND how is the frock for the last act, 
Miss Tremayne ? " asked Basil 
Harrington. 

44 Oh, not bad," smiled the girl. 

They were lunching together, not for the 
first time, at Gustave's in Soho—a dark little, 
intimate little restaurant of cheap prices and 
flamboyant omelettes, not two hundred yards 
away from the theatre. 

4 * Really nice ? " went on the boy in his 
thrilling voice. 44 Or only so-so ? " 

“ You'll see at the dress-rehearsal." 

44 Can't you describe it to me ? " He 
leaned forward artlessly, and his brown 
eyes darted admiration at Sheila. 

44 It's black silk," she admitted. *' Quite 
simple, of course. They can't afford to 
spend any money on my clothes." 

4 Black ! " His intuition caught at the 
disappointment she was trying to hide from 
him. 4 But surely that isn't right for the 
character ? Miss Meredith might wear black. 
You ought to be in something girlish. Pale 
pink ? Pale blue ? And besides "—he hesi¬ 
tated, aware of disloyalty to his employer— 
€ isn't Doris Gray supposed to be a million¬ 
aire's daughter ? " 

44 She is," snapped Sheila, *' but she'll look 
like—like a charity orphan." 

“ But why-" began Basil; and in that 

moment Sheila knew . 

She had not known before, only surmised 
—vaguely through long lonely evenings in 
her tiny flat—the influence at work against 
her. Young to the iungle of stageland, it 
had needed the mating fervour to sharpen 
her instincts of self-protection. But now 
both mating fervour and defensive instinct 
were fully aroused. 

44 Does it matter ? " she said. 

4 I think it mattery frightfully," retorted 
the boy, 44 not only to the play, but to you. 
You see, the public nowadays are funny. 
They insist on our being well-dressed. 
You've no idea what my tailor's bill is." 

44 Men have such an advantage, paying for 
their own clothes." , 

44 I can't see that—we don't get any 
bigger salaries for dressing ourselves." 

44 But you can wear more or less what you 
like," said Sheila. 

Somehow or other—every successful artist 
knows that there is such a moment—realiza¬ 
tion of her dual personality w r as being bom 
in the girl. Self-knowledge added itself to 
the knowledge of Marcia Meredith. She 


grew furiously conscious of two Sheilas : the 
one tender and girlish, who could play Doris 
Gray to the life, who could surrender herself, 
would surrender herself, without question to 
the adorable boy with the crinkly hair and the 
clean-shaven lips ; the other a hard-headed, 
hard-hearted, unwomanly little person who 
meant to do battle with tooth and claw for 
success. 

Curiously enough, even the hard-hearted, 
hard-headed Sheila loved Basil Harrington. 
44 He," she said to herself, 44 doesn't realize 
that we are in the jungle. He's too nice. I 
must fight for us both." 

44 Time we were getting back to rehearsal," 
suggested the boy, paying his bill. She 
powdered her nose, pulled down her veil, and 
followed him into the sunshine. 

All the two hundred yards down Shaftes¬ 
bury Avenue Sheila's new instinct was at 
work. She said to herself, 44 It's in my own 
hands. It's always in our hands once we're 
4 on.' The producer can't interfere with me. 
Miss Meredith can't interfere. Once the 
curtain goes up on the first night, the issue 
rests between me and the public. Do the 
public really care for clothes as much as 
Basil thinks ? " 

Entering the stage-door, looking in the 
glass cage to see if there were any letters for 
either of them, scurrying along the white- 
w’ashed passage,down the stone steps on to the 
half-lit stage, Sheila's instinct still functioned. 
Instinct urged, 44 This is enemy territory. 
Tread softly. Speak softly. Veil your 
voice. Veil the purpose in your eyes. Pre¬ 
tend ! Pretend ! Pretend ! " 

44 Beginners for Act Three ! " called the 
stage-manager, and the 44 beginners," Mrs. 
Masterson's husband and Mrs. Masterson's 
maid, took up their positions ; started in to 
stumble through their lines. 

Sheila found herself a packing-case in the 
wings, sat dowm, and began to study her part. 
But her mind was not on the typewritten 
words ; her mind was hovering about the 
auditorium, empty save for Mr. Peaston, the 
producer, and the cleaners, sweeping carpets 
against the evening performance. In ten 
days—thought Sheila—those stalls, those 
boxes, that pit, gallery, and dress-circle will 
be full of eyes. And every eye w r ill see Doris 
Gray looking like a charity orphan. 

She forced herself to study. 44 But I love 
him, Mrs. Masterson. Won't you let him 
come to me ? " And quite suddenly Sheila 
Tremayne wished that the stage issue between 
herself and Marcia Meredith had been the 
real issue. 44 That," she thought, 44 would be 
a fight w f orth fighting." (For this is yet 
another curse of the acting art, that anyone 
with a due sense of values—and that sense, 
too, was being bom in Sheila—must realize 
its utter futility;)! n-:iI from 
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A shadow blurred the typescript ; and, 
lifting her head, she saw her antagonist. 

" Hard at work, Miss Tremayne ? ,f purred 
Marcia Meredith, regal if a trifle middle-aged 
in ospreys and sables. 

"I'm afraid Tin a terribly slow r study/ " 
prevaricated Sheila- 

11 Then I've good news for you/' went on 
the elder woman. " You know that last 
speech of yours, the one that begins ’ But I 
love him/ Well, Mr, Peas ton and myself 
have been talking it over, and we both think 
it too long. It holds up the action. Don't 
you think so ? " 

A protest rose to Sheila's lips, was forced 
down. The speech in question was the 
climax of her part. To cut it would make 
Doris Gray a colourless nonentity, 

" The author agrees with us. So, if you 
don't mind" ( ,+ as if she'd date mind," 
thought Marcia), " we're going to take out a 
few lines of it. If you'll give me your part, 
IT 1 show you just where the cuts come/' 

The actor-manageress took the typescript 
Sheila proffered ; took a gold pencil from 
her gold bag, and carefully excised all but 
the first two and last three lines of the speech, 
" My cue," she said* 44 is not altered." 

** No* of course not," murmured the girl, 
and then, remembering her new self, she 
smiled, " I think it's a great improvement, 
Miss Meredith." 


1 I'm glad you don't mind," said a dis¬ 
armed Marcia. " Some people are so silly 
about cuts. As if anything or any of us 
matter except the pla\ T /' 

She stood chatting amicably for a moment. 
She could afford to he amicable now. Sheila 
Tremayne, in Doris Gray's black silk 
frock, speaking Doris Gray's attenuated 
lines, could hardly cast the shadow of an 
eclipse on the stardom of Mrs, Master son, 

" Ob* and I do hope you didn't think the 
dress we chose for the last act too simple. 
Miss Tremayne/' said the act or-manageress, 
M I think it simply adorable* Miss Mere¬ 
dith," cooed the girl who was learning her 
jungle laws. 

A moment later, with a rustle of charmeuse 
and a jingle of golden accoutrements, Marcia 
tripped away towards the " prompt " side 
—there, with Basil Harrington, to await her 
cue. But all that dreary rehearsal after¬ 
noon, and all the-dreary rehearsal afternoons 
which followed, Sheila Tremayne—the tender, 
girlish Sheila—cried those bitter tears which 
never rise to the eye ; and all that dreary 
home evening, and all the dreary home 
evenings which followed* Sheila Tremayne, 
the hard-hearted, hard-headed Sheila* worked 
on the full speech as it was before it had 
been cut to colourlessness, and totted up 
her tiny balance m the Post Office Savings 
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v. 

ONSIEUR, there is a young lady to 
see you/' 

“ What young lady ? ” Mon¬ 
sieur Lupine, of Paris, London, and New York, 
lifted a brilliantly brilliantined head and 
Stared, black-eyed, across the ormolu desk of 
his lavishly-furnished private office at the pert 
secretary who had interrupted his sartorial 
musings. 

44 A voung lady from the Piccadilly 
Theatre/' 

44 Her name ? ” 

44 Miss Tremayne. Miss SheilaTremayne.'' 

41 I do not know a Miss Tremayne of the 
Piccadilly Theatre. Of the Piccadilly Thea¬ 
tre, I only know Miss Meredith. And of her 
I know too much. If the Tremayne want to 
buy any clothes, let Miss Jameson attend to 
her.” 

The secretary hesitated. 

44 The young lady won't see anyone but 
yourself, Monsieur. She says it is about a 
frock for to-morrow's performance of 4 De¬ 
votion.' " 

41 4 Devotion ! ' 4 Devotion ! ' I am tired 
of 4 Devotion.' I am tired of stage people.” 
The dressmaker twirled a black moustache. 
M The Meredith woman has bothered me 
enough already.” 

Nevertheless, after further protest, he 
consented to leave his office, and strode into 
the showrooms below. 

There is nothing shoppy about Lupine's 
London showrooms. The effect, artfully 
contrived to discourage the economically 
minded, is midway between that of a drawing¬ 
room and a picture gallery; wall-colour a 
pale yellow; chairs upholstefed in orange 
brocade ; ceiling black ; floor parquet; 
mannequins' stage—which occupies the en¬ 
tire south wall—velvet-curtained and mys¬ 
terious as a palmist's cave. 

Sheila, rising nervously from one of the 
brocaded chairs, was aware of a tallish 
foreigner in black cut-away coat, flower at 
buttonhole, whose eyes seemed to cheapen 
the inexpensive tailor-made, the inexpensive 
hat she wore by at least five guineas. 

44 Mademoiselle Tremayne ? " he queried. 

44 Of the Piccadilly Theatre,” smiled Sheila. 
44 1 want your help. Monsieur Lepine. I want 
your advice.” 

44 Tiens! ” retorted the Frenchman. 44 So 
you want my advice. That is more than 
most English actresses want. They are fools, 
your English actresses. . They think they 
know everything. In Paris it is different. 
There, they realize that I, too, am an artist.” 
He altered his tone. 44 You want some 
frocks, eh ? ” 

44 I only want one frock,” stammered 
Sheila. 44 And I—I don't know whether I 
can afford it.” 


44 For the stage ? ” 

44 Yes, for to-morrow night. It "■—the girl's 
voice dropped— 44 it's rather a secret. Mon¬ 
sieur Lupine.” 

44 A secret!” The man's eyes twinkled. 
44 I do not make secret frocks.” He swished 
away the secretary, who had been listening 
intently, and went on ; 44 What part do you 
take in the play, Mademoiselle ? The young 
lady, eh ? I thought so. I remember you, 
once, at rehearsal, when I came to see Miss 
Meredith. Why did the management not 
send you to me at once ? Now, we must 
find a model. There is no time to make. 
And models are not cheap, these days.” 

Sheila's dark-blue eyes veiled themselves 
under long lashes. 44 Supposing the manage¬ 
ment knew nothing about my coming to you. 
Monsieur, would that make a difference ? ” 

Said the Frenchman, after a perceptible 
pause : 44 Mademoiselle, I, too, am an artist. 
You spoke of a secret. To me it is no secret. 
Let me tell you. Miss Meredith is jealous of 
you ; therefore she send you to a cheap 
dressmaker. Is it not so ? ” 

44 Well-” began the girl. 

44 Do not interrupt. I have not been in 
this business twenty years for nothing. I 
know these—how do you call them ?—stars. 
One day, you also will be a star. Then you 
will do precisely as Miss Meredith.” He 
altered his tone. 44 This dress—you pay foi 
it yourself ? ” 

44 If I can,” said Sheila, a little taken 
aback by the rapidity of the Frenchman’s 
intuition. 

44 And Miss Meredith, when she find out, 
what happen to you ? What happen to me, 
L6pine ? I tell you—you get the sack—and 
I—I make no more clothes for Miss Meredith.” 

44 But she needn't know you made the 
dress. I would promise not to tell a soul.” 

44 Foolishness.” The dressmaker's hands 
plunged to .trouser pockets. 44 Foolishness. 
A Lupine dress is a Lupine dress. All the 
world recognizes it at sight. I do not need 
to plaster my name on programmes.” 

44 Then you refuse ? ” 

44 I have not said so. This dress, for which 
act is it ? The last ? Miss Meredith wears 
purple in the last act. And you ? " 

44 I'm supposed to wear black.” Sheila's 
heart was beating furiously. She felt, some¬ 
how, that her whole career hung on the next 
sentence. 

44 And you do not want to wear black. 
No ? Then you are a little fool. All 
English actresses are fools. What do you 
want to wear ? Pink ? Blue ? Foolish¬ 
ness. Wait. I, L6pine, show you the black 
you should wear.” He called across the 
room. 44 Clotilde, Clotilde, faltes montrer la 
robe noire que nous avons fait pour ”—he 
hesitated— \pour la petite Henriette .” 
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''Monsieur Lepine was bawling al her, ‘Those hands 1 Do not clench them. Lei the 
fingers lie loose. So, That is better. Take her now, Jacques!*"' 


Some twenty minutes later, Sheila Tre- 
mayne—not the hard-hearted, hard-headed 
Sheila who had bearded the great dressmaker 
at half-past ten of an autumn morning, but 
a tender* girlish creature frightened almost 
out of her wits at the risk she ran—faced the 
lens of a camera in Monsieur Lepine r s private 


studio. Monsieur Lepine was bawling at 
her. " Name of a name ! ** he bawled. 
" Those hands ! Do not clench them. Let 
the fingers lie loose. So. That is better* 
And the lips ! Half open. So. Yes, Take 
her now, Jacques t 

The shutter clicked, clicked again. 
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" And that will be enough,” said Monsieur 
Lupine. He handed Sheila down from the 
black velvet steps on which she had been 
posing, and said :— 

“ Now remember. Not a word. You 
take it off. We put it in a box. It goes 
home with you. The shoes and the stockings 
you fetch this evening.” 

“ But the price. Monsieur ? The price ? ” 
stammered Sheila. 

The dressmaker bowed. “ When you 
wear it. Mademoiselle, the frock is priceless. 
And remember, for two years we have the 
exclusivity of your photograph. Also, when 
you are a star,” he smiled, looking at his 
handiwork, ” but, indeed, you are a star 
already—it is I, Lupine, who will dress your 
plays.” 

And he added, to himself : " Perhaps, also, 
I teach the Meredith woman that it does not 
pay to bother the great Lepine.” 

VI. 

O the audience, a West-end “ first 
night,” especially a Marcia Meredith 
first night, is little more than a Society 
function. The audience knows their Marcia, 
knows the type of play she is sure to have 
selected. The audience is prepared to 
applaud, more or less vociferously, for three 
hours—and read about itself in the papers 
next morning. 

But behind the scenes all first nights are 
electric with tension. From the author, 
pallid in the wings, to the least important 
stage-hand runs a current of nervous antici¬ 
pation—of sheer longing for the moment 
when the final curtain-call shall signal 
” Success.” 

Sheila Tremayne, darting—second act 
over—to the dressing-room she shared with 
Mrs. Masterson’s maid, was hardly con¬ 
scious of Basil Harrington’s— 

” Going well. Miss Tremayne. And you’re 
simply splendid.” She knew only that now, 
now, NOW, was the moment. For this 
moment she had borne with Marcia Meredith 
through four long weeks ; for this moment 
she had faced Lupine ; for this, through an 
interminable dress rehearsal, she had suffered 
Mr. Peaston, the producer, suffered the agony 
of that “ simple black frock,” of that cut and 
colourless speech. 

She said to herself, as she closed the 
dressing-room door and began to unfasten the 
” simple ” day-dress she had been wearing : 
“ She’ll have to^wait—she’ll have to wait for 
her cue. I mustn’t fluff—or she'll chip in. 

I must be calm I must be calm.” 

The tiny dressing-room spun round her. 
Round and round. She was aware, dimly, 
of Mrs. Masterson’s maid, of the dresser 
tying the black apron round Mrs. Master¬ 
son’s maid’s black silk dress. And she 


thought, “ Black silk I The maid wears 
black silk. I, too, was to wear black silk. 
So that was Marcia Meredith’s idea. The 
maid and the millionaire’s daughter. Both 
colourless. Both nonentities.” 

“ And that finishes you, Miss Arkwright,” 
interrupted the dresser's voice. “ Now for 
Miss Tremayne.” 

” I think I’ll be off, dear,” said Miss Ark¬ 
wright. " The curtain’ll be up in five 
minutes.” She nodded excitedly, went out. 

By now Sheila was ready for her stockings. 

" Bought these yourself, I expect,” said 
the dresser, admiringly. “ Must have cost a 
pretty penny. Pity the dress doesn’t come 
up to them.” 

Sheila's whitened right hand felt in her 
corsage, and came away clutching a piece of 
paper. 

” I'm not going to wear that dress, Mrs. 
Fell. There’s a box under my table. You 
might get it out.” Her right hand passed 
the paper. ” And this is for you.” 

Mrs. Fell took the paper, uncrinkled it— 
and laughed. “ Bradburys is scarce these 
days,” said Mrs. Fell. ” Funny their chang¬ 
ing your dress at the last moment; and me 
knowing nothing about it.” 

“ Nobody knows,” murmured Sheila. 

The fat, red-faced woman looked up from 
her dragging out of the box. 

“ Nobody ? Bless my soul ! ” 

“ Nobody—except you. And you’re to 
keep quiet till I’m on. Do you understand ? ” 

Mrs. Fell Cut the string of the box, and 
laughed again. “ 'Tain’t none of my busi¬ 
ness,” said Mrs. Fell, “ but the theatre’s the 
theatre. There’s rules, and there's regula¬ 
tions. There’s contracts.” She fumbled 
with the tissue-paper. “ I shouldn’t do 
anything to upset folk if I was you, my dear. 
Not that I won’t keep quiet if you wants me 
to.” Then, with a little staccato cry, “ Lor’, 
what’s this ? ” 

" Oh, that ”—to Sheila her own voice 
sounded like a stranger's—“ that’s only a 
black wrap—to wear in the wings. The 
dress is underneath.” 

A shrill howl sounded down the corridor— 
the call-boy’s howl. 

“ Curtain’s up. You’ve got ten minutes 
yet,” said Mrs. Fell. 

VII. 

S HEILA’S brain still spun as she waited, 
in the wings, for her cue. She tried to 
hear the words being spoken on the stage, 
but her ears dithered, refused to carry sound. 
She tried to think of her own words—but the 
words wouldn't come. Almost it seemed 
to her as though the cue itself would fail her 
memory. ” And as for Miss Doris Gray— 
as for Miss Doris Gray ”—that above all 
things she must not miss. Would she hear 
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it ? She did not even dare peep sideways 
through the wings on to the stage. 

And then, quite suddenly, her brain ceased 
spinning ; froze to chill unemotional intellect. 
This was her one chance of success—and of 
Basil. She must not, dared not, could not 
fail. 

" Cold, Miss Tremayne ? ” 'whispered a 
voice, Miss Arkwright's. 

" No." Sheila drew the black wrap which 
had provoked the whisper closer about her 
figure. Miss Arkwright tip-toed away. 

Now the girl in the black wrap could hear, 
quite distinctly, every word of the scene on 
the stage. In three minutes, less than three 
minutes, she would have to discard the wrap 
to make her entrance. And Basil, Basil would 
be " off." She would be alone with the 
audience, that audience all eyes and shirt- 
fronts, with the audience and Marcia. 

She peeped through the wings, saw Basil, 
heard his voice. He was making love, 
stage-love, to Mrs. Masterson. Beyond his 
bent head, she guessed the audience. The 
audience were silent; all eyes; tier upon 
tier of eyes. 

" Cyprian ! " — Marcia’s voice — " dear, 
dear boy." 

" Marcia, don’t. It isn’t fair. It isn't 
fair to Doris." 

The fatuous words stung Sheila to quick 
rage. " That old woman," she thought, 
" that old woman and my Basil." 

Then Sheila Tremayne disappeared from 
Sheila Tremayne's mind—and “ Doris Gray " 
took her place. Doris Gray tip-toed, still 
shrouded, to the door through which she must 
make her entrance ; Doris Gray listened— 
real for the moment—to her rival, Mrs. 
Masterson. Doris Gray flung aside the wrap 
that hid Lupine’s masterpiece ; heard the 
gasp of a staggered stage-manager behind 
her, heard the opposite door click to Basil's 
exit, heard her cue, and trod from gloom to 
glare without a tremor. 

She stood in a blaze of light. She had 
forgotten the audience, forgotten the scenery, 
forgotten Sheila Tremayne. She was Doris 
Gray—facing Mrs. Masterson. And Mrs. 
Masterson loathed her. That she could see 
in Mrs. Masterson’s dark green eyes. In 
those eyes, too, she could see herself—the 
millionaire's daughter, a tiny shimmering 
vision of black and silver, gold hair high on 
white nape. 

But Marcia Meredith—who was always 
Marcia Meredith and never the character she 
played—saw more than a tiny vision. Into 
her mind—even as she mouthed her part— 
came one clear thought. " Lupine ! Qnly 
Lupine could have designed that black velvet, 
slashed it to show the silver underskirt." 
And the audience—Marcia never forgot the 
presence of her audience—the audience was 
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" eating" both the girl and the frock. 
Marcia could see, out of the tail of her mental 
eye, women's glasses focused, women's 
mouths wide in wonder. 

Rage took her by the breasts. How dared 
this girl, this Tremayne girl, play such a 
trick ! To-morrow—no, not to-morrow, to¬ 
night—she should leave the theatre, leave it 
for good. Yet the scene must be played out 
to the end. Thank goodness, she had had 
the foresight to cut that last speech—would 
they never come to that last speech ? Must 
she, Marcia Meredith, stand there for ever, 
mouthing her foolish lines, knowing herself 
outwitted, outshone before her own first- 
night public, in her own theatre ? 

And now Doris Gray, too, grew conscious 
of her audience—as of a great friendly dog, 
faithful-eyed and adoring—a great dog that 
would leap to protect her against all enmity. 
She knew she could whistle that dog at will; 
could feel it thrilling at her voice, at her every 
gesture. 

And so those two—painted women between 
painted walls—played out their comedy. 

" But I love him, Mrs. Masterson, I love 
him." Marcia knew, even from the first 
inflexion of the girl's voice, that the speech 
would be spoken to its finale ; and Sheila, 
watching those green eyes, knew victory. 
How those green eyes, those thin lips, could 
hate ! And yet, and yet the thin lips were 
powerless. They dared not speak. She— 
Sheila Tremayne who was Doris Gray—she, 
Doris Gray who was Sheila Tremayne—held 
that great dog in leash. If those thin lips 
dared but interrupt, the dog would growl. 

" And you won't, you won't keep him away 
from me any longer, Mrs. Masterson ? You 
wouldn't do anything, anything beastly ? " 

Now—she thought—now, open those thin 
lips I The game's played out between us. 

And the thin painted lips opened. “ Miss 
Gray, you have taught me a great lesson to¬ 
night. Have no fear. Cyprian is yours— 
and yours alone. Go to him." 

VIII. 

HE had made her exit. Behind her, as 
the “ built-in " door clicked, she had 
heard for the first time that rattle of 
handclaps which signifies an audience carried 
away. The rattle still sounded in her ears ; 
her heart still beat to the triumph of it. And 
abruptly came reaction, silence in her ears, a 
coldness at the heart of her. She knew only 
that now, now —so soon as the curtain fell— 
she must pay for the thing she had done. 

Marcia Meredith, that Marcia whose voice 
carried shrill through the painted canvas, 
would never forgive. She, Sheila Tremayne, 
had broken the unwritten customs of the 
theatre; next night, and all the nights to 
follow, the theatre would cast her out. 
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"Marcia, with a stage-smile on her thin painted lips — Marcia, astutest of business 

and her befoie 


Standing there, in the* semi-gloom of the 
wings* Lupine's masterpiece draping her in 
shimmers of black and silver, she knew her¬ 
self disgraced. They were all there, the 
whole company* twelve of them, waiting for 
the final curtain-call. But none of them 
dared speak to her, to Sheila Tremayne. 
Not even Basil ! Basil was whispering to 
Miss Arkwright. Basil was afraid. She 
could see the fear in Basil’s paint-reddened 
eyes : she could not see that his fear was all 
for her. Supposing that her very temerity 
had lost Basil for ever. 

"Curtain I " said a voice. " First call.” 
And almost before she realized it, Sheila was 
on stage again. They were all on stage, 
in the full glare of the footlights. In 


front of tnem, over banked flowers, the house 
rocked and rang. They could see the 
applauding hands. 

Three times the curtain had risen and 
fallen—four times—five times. Now Marcia 
Meredith and her flowers must have the stage 
to themselves. Sheila, rushing off, found 
Basil next to her. His hand caught her arm. 

You did it/' he stammered* " you saved 
the plav. That isn't her call. Hark at 
them ! j/ 

"It doesn't matter,” said Sheila, No¬ 
thing matters. Let me get away. I want 
to get away, I don't want her to see me in 
this frock." 

Another hand caught her arm—Mr, Pen¬ 
sion's. Mr. Peas to a was screaming in her 
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women ultimately handed her rival on stage, Hung out two whitened arms, 
the whole house/* 


left ear : “ Miss Tremayne 1 Miss Tremayne ! 
For God's sake go on I Can't you hear 
them ? J * 

Jl Hear what ? " said Sheila ; but even as 
she asked, she heard them, the audience, her 
audience. And the audience was chanting, 
with monotonous reiteration 

,l Doris Gray I Doris Gray ! We want 
Doris Gray ! We want to see Doris Gray ! " 
11 I daren't/' stammered Sheila, " I 
daren’t. Miss Meredith ! " 

But it was Marcia Meredith herself— 
Marcia, clutching a great bouquet of the 
management's flowers—-Marcia, with a stage- 
smile on her thin painted lips—-Marcia, 
astutest of business women—who ultimately 
handed her rival on stage, flung out two 
Vol. I k i.i F ■— IS. 


whitened arms, and kissed her before the 
whole house. 

For this is the one consolation ot ail 
artistic endeavour for financial success * that 
the public, the great honest, child-hearted 
public, is the final judge thereof, the judge 
whose verdict not even the most powerful 
dares gainsay. 

Which is the only reason why Marcia 
Meredith has offered her house in Park Lane 
for the forthcoming marriage of " Miss Sheila 
Tremayne, whose performance of Doris Gran¬ 
in h Devotion J has revealed a new delight 
for London playgoers, and that rising young 
actor Mr Basil Harrington, (Photographs 
of Miss Tremayne, by the Lupine Studio, on 
back page.) t| i h a I from 
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I T was a saying of Sir 
John Wotton's that the 
only man who could 
touch pitch and remain 
undefiled was the 
passenger by sea + 

By touching pitch, 
he seemed to mean 
nothing much more 
desperate than risk¬ 
ing the soilure of 
one's social fingers 
by talking to people 
without a previous introduc¬ 
tion; and he commonly went 
on to relate how he made 
each of his frequent journeys 
to the United States a small 
adventure, confined within 
water-tight bulkheads from 
slopping over into the decorous channels 
of his everyday life. For instance, he was 
wont to avoid the glaring ships which 
carry the actresses and the bishops and 
the special correspondents, and patronize 
the slower, sedater boats which transport 
only cattle and connoisseurs in travel, 

11 Most amazin' fellers you meet, some¬ 
times/' he would assure his hearers. " In¬ 
terestin', too ! Don't believe in too much 
exclusiveness myself, 'specially mg voyage 
An’ the best of it is, you don't have to worry 
about droppin' 'em ; they're dropped auto¬ 
matically when you land on the other side. 
Exceptin'—well, sometimes ! " 

That " sometimes " had its origin upon 
the morning w hen the Minnehaha was slicing 
her way across the tail of a half-gale within 
twenty-four hours of New York. Sir John 
Wotton, with the collar of his overcoat 
turned high and his tweed cap jammed low% 
paused in the lec door of the smoking-room 
to light his after-breakfast cigar. His hand¬ 
some, elderly face, with its grey moustache 
trim and decorative as a stage ambassador's, 
was pleasant and eupeptic; he looked what 
he was, a busy, wealthy man for whom life 
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and its affairs were savoury. 
A kind of humane worldliness 
was in his demeanour; there 
was not even the conventional 
contempt of the 
"good sailor" for 
the bad one as, 
drawing strongly 
upon his cigar to 
get it under w*ay, 
he glanced round 
upon the three or 
four limp folk w ho 
drooped in the swivel chairs. 
He knew them all—the black- 
bearded Mormon missionary, 
the small college professor, the 
man who had invented a new 
typewriter, and so forth. He 
had enjoyed them in his own 
fashion ; and in twenty-four hours they would 
be for him like the contents of a newspaper 
jone has read and thrown away. With his 
cigar in order, he stepped out on deck. 

The big boat was heading up to a strong 
and racing sea, blue-grey and abrupt, 
patterned with flying white-caps; as he 
glanced across the rail, it seemed to boil 
past the ship's high side like a mill-stream. 
From the other-side of the deck he heard the 
dash and spatter of wind-borne spray driving 
aboard like hail ; and as her bow plunged 
he saw T the white of churned w ater rise about 
it in a snowy cloud. He lifted the cigar from 
his lips and breathed with relish of the cold 
salt air. 

There was but one other figure in sight 
upon the length of the promenade deck. 
Sir John recognized it, and, balancing ex* 
pertly against the roll of the ship, moved 
forw ard to where it stood, beneath the spread 
of the bridge. It did not turn as he ap¬ 
proached, but stood, one hand upon the for¬ 
ward rail, gazing out over the water. Sir 
John, debonair and hearty, placed himself 
alongside. 

M Fine, fr^sfi ]rioriling-—Avhat ? ,J he said, 
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agreeably. ** Wind's as good as a drink of 
champagne, eh ? " 

The other turned as Sir John began to 
speak with a small motion that might have 
been a start or an involuntary shrug. He 
was a tallish young man, with a comely, 
unremarkable face and a little smear of black 
moustache upon the upper lip. He might 
have been twenty-six or twenty-seven years 
of age; he was strongly bronzed ; and the 
face he turned to Sir John's easy geniality 
had no trace of an answering smile. For 
the rest, he was dressed in the fashion of 
Sir John himself, well and inconspicuously, 
a figure merely conventional, decent, and 
right. 
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* Good morning/' he made answer now, 
and looked away again to the boisterous 
waters. 

B UT ii he intended a rebuff, he rebuffed 
in vain. As well threaten a duck with 
rain as fight Sir John with hints when 
he was in his pitch-touching mood. Several 
times since leaving Tilbury he had at¬ 
tempted conversation with this young man 
and been eluded, and there remained to him 
only tw F enty-fonr hours. He suspected that 
in this silent youth there was concealed a 
story that could be re-told afterwards, and 
if the conversational corkscrew r could extract 
it, he meant to have it out of him. 



Fine, fresh morning—what ?' he said, agreeably. ‘ Wind’s as good as a drink of 

champagne. e h >’ Onginarfrom 
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"We’ll be in by this time to-morrow,” 
said Sir John. “ Always glad to see good 
old New York again. It’s forgotten more 
than London ever knew about some things ; 
but what I always say is—pity it's forgotten 
’em so completely—what ? ” 

He laughed ; he had a pleasant, infectious 
laugh, but it did not infect the other. ” No 
doubt,” he replied. 

“ Got friends there ? ” persisted Sir John. 

The young man removed his eyes from the 
distance and looked at his questioner. " I 
don't know,” he answered distinctly. 

” Really ? Not a New Yorker, then ? 
D’you know,” confided Sir John, ” I've an 
idea I’ve seen you before somewhere. You 
remind me of somebody; dashed if I can 

think who it is. Let me see, Mr.-er-” 

—the other made no sound to help him—” I 
don’t think I know your name ? ” he con¬ 
cluded on a note of inquiry. 

The other gave him back his look, the 
bleakness of the cheerless young face fronting 
the silken smoothness and suppleness of the 
elder one. A flash of reluctant humour 
slackened the tight lips under the smudge of 
moustache for the fraction of a moment. 

" I'm dead certain you don’t,” he retorted. 

There was not much left for Sir John to do 
after that save cover his retreat. He smiled 
complaisantly, spoke again of the freshness 
and invigoration of the wind, and then an 
inward-curling drive of spray came to his 
rescue. 

“ You’ll get soaked if you stick there,” he 
warned. " I’m for shelter. See you later, eh?” 

“ Sure,” said the other, with his first ap¬ 
proach to cordiality; and Sir John moved aft. 

He went with no disturbance of his 
customary demeanour ; his smiling good¬ 
nature was his armour and his weapon ; and 
the calm that cut-throat rivals in the cotton¬ 
milling trade had never failed to disturb was 
proof against any quantity of mere pitch. 
He stopped and spoke pleasantly to a wan 
woman and a fat child of five or six who 
sheltered in the drawing-room doorway. 

“ Why, what’s this ? ” he cried, bluffly, 
bending to stroke the little boy’s round 
cheek. ” Hiding from the wind—a stout 
feller like you ! It’s wind like this that blows 
everybody good, don’t ye know ! And don’t 
you want to look over the rail an' see the sea 
go tearing past like a great big waterfall ? 
Call yourself a sailor-boy ? ” 

The child smiled up at him shyly. Sir 
John was admirable with children ; he had 
himself an expensive son in the Guards and 
another at Eton. But then, of course, he 
was admirable with everybody. 

” Waterfa’ ! ” repeated the child. 

“ Rather ! ” said Sir John. ” Like a big, 
wet, roaring, rushing waterfall. You get 
your mother to bring you out an' show you.” 


The wan woman held on to the jamb of 
the door and smiled faintly. She was the 
wife of the little professor who, not having 
the child to look after, was lying groaning in 
the smoke-room. Sir John nodded to her 
encouragingly and passed on, leaving behind 
him the fat child's tyrannical whine : ” Wan' 
to see a waterfa’ ! Wan’ to see a waterfa ' ! ” 

He strode aft and paused to pass the time 
of day with the big jersey-clad quartermaster 
of the deck, who was stowing away a pile of 
folded deck-chairs. 

‘‘ Ha ! G'momin’, said Sir John, cheerily. 
“ G'momin” quartermaster. Nice little 
sample o’ weather you’re givin' us to finish 
up with—what ? ” 

The big sailor stood upright, touched his 
cap, and smiled. "Won’t do you no harm, 
sir—a little puff o’ wind like this,” he said, 
flatteringly. ” But there’s plenty o’ gentle¬ 
men—used to the sea, too—as ’ud find it too 
much. I looked in the smoke-room door 
jus' now an’ there was-” 

He was big and brown-bearded, costumed 
and schooled to fill his part of a good- 
humoured, respectful sea-dog. It was his 
business to be likeable and to be liked ; and 
he knew his business thorouglily. Sir John, 
in his man-to-man pose before him, was, 
therefore, all the more abominably startled 
when the friendly deference in the face that 
fronted him went out like a light abruptly 
switched off; a blue-clad arm took him 
across the ch£st and brushed him aside so 
that he reeled against the rail; and the 
quartermaster sprang past him with a fog¬ 
horn roar. 

AN overboard ! ” he shouted to the 

bridge. ” Man-” then altering it 

and shouting on a new note—” Kid 
overboard ! ” 

And the ship that had moved through the 
seas like a thing intent only on movement, 
as a somnambulist walker in sleep, was 
suddenly awake at each nerve centre. Already 
Sir John, recovering his shocked faculties, 
had followed the direction of the quarter¬ 
master’s eyes. Opposite the drawing-room 
door, the form of the wan mother lay, half 
against the rail, half in the scupper; she 
seemed to be making weak convulsive efforts 
to drag herself upright. All was plain as a 
spoken narrative : the child had had his 
way ; he had been lifted to look over the 
rail at Sir John Wotton’s ” waterfall ” ; an 
access of sickness on the mother’s part and 
his own eagerness had done the rest. Two 
officers came racing aft; the empty decks 
filled ; the quartermaster at the rail untoggled 
a life-buoy and sent it spinning over. Bells 
were loud below; orders rained along the 
deck ; and in the midst of it all came the one 
fitting and perfect culmination of the drama. 
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O F the dozen or so who beheld it in the 
enacting, Sir John was one. While 
most eyes were aft, straining for a 
sight of the lost child, he was gazing 
forward over the crowd that thronged the 
deck, greedy of interest, savouring the 
flavour of the pitch. And while yet 
the roused passengers were streaming 
forth he saw his taciturn companion of a 
few minutes ago, overcoatless now and in 
shirt-sleeves, make a bound like a long, easy 
stride to the top of the rail, poise there for 
an instant, and go flying outboard in a long 
feet-first jump to the uneasy waters along¬ 
side. 

A bellow from the bridge—another shout 
from the quartermaster, more shouts from 
aft! Sir John, gripping the rail and staring, 
saw a black head come to the surface on the 
top of a swell, a swift white arm flash out in a 
motion of strong swimming ; then both slid 
down to a trough and vanished. There was 
the jar of propellers reversed; the ship 
seemed to his landsman's eyes to be moving 
sideways ; and a boat, manned by life-belted 
men, slid waterwards on squealing tackles. 
There w 4 s a babble of excited voices fore and 
aft till a megaphone from the bridge stilled 
it sharply. 

Then, from high above them, like a voice 
from the sky, came the call of the man who 
had raced to the masthead to keep the child 
in view. " Port! " he called. An officer at 
the taffrail signalled the direction to the 
climbing and tumbling boat. Then, with a 
note of screaming exultation : " He's—he's 
got the kid ! " 

The passengers broke into a straggling 
cheer which the megaphone forthwith crushed 
to silence. Sir John turned to one who 
jostled him in his place by the rail and beheld 
a white-jacketed steward ; he bent upon him 
the full power of his urbanity. 

" Excitin', this—what ? " he uttered. " By 
the way, who is the young feller who jumped 
after the child ? I was talkin' to him only 
just now, but I didn't catch his name." 

" Eh ? " The steward withdrew his eyes 
unwillingly from the distant glimpse of the 
boat. Then he took in the general effect of 
Sir John and was at once supple and in¬ 
formative. 

" Him, sir ? He's the gent in Number 
sixty, sir; Skinner 'is name is. Young 
American gent, sir. Yes, sir—C. Skinner's 
'is name." 

" Ha ! " said Sir John. " Thought he was 
a Yank. Well, he's done a dashed plucky 
thing, anyhow. We must give him a cheer 
when he gets on board ! " 

Nothing petty or insular about Sir John, 
you see ; and since it was plain that some¬ 
body must lead that cheer, must prompt it 
and in some sort make it his own t he moved 
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to and fro incubating the matter among the 
others. 

He was at the after-break of the promenade 
deck when at last the boat came plunging 
down wind, round - the ship's stem, and 
caught a line under her lee. Stewardesses 
received the child and bore it off to the 
hospital where its mother already lay; the 
young man who had rebuffed Sir John came 
slowly over the rail unaided. He paused to 
lay aside an oilskin coat which someone had 
wrapped round him, sending no glance up¬ 
wards to where Sir John had marshalled Ins 
waiting chorus, indifferent to or unconscious 
of the many eyes that fed on him. If he 
showed anything at all, it was a sort of 
ruefulness at his water-sodden clothing. He 
glanced down at it with a little grimace ; 
then came forward deliberately to the ladder 
that led up to the promenade deck. 

His fellow-passengers made a lane through 
which for him to pass ; to one side of it 
waited Sir John. The young man reached 
the head of the ladder; Sir John stepped 
forward, an oratorical hand uplifted. 

" Ladies and gentlemen ! " He beamed 
upon them ; the voice that had held City 
diners spell-bound prevailed over the snatch 
of the wind. " Three cheers for the hero, 
Mr. C. Skinner ! Hip-hip-hip-——" 

" Hurrah ! " came the answering discord, 
and thrice, as the ritual requires, the 
" Hurrah " answered the " Hip-hip." 

Mr. C. Skinner came to a halt as Sir John 
began, and his set face showed first annoy¬ 
ance and then plain surprise. If there had 
been any present to watch closely enough it 
might have been remarked that the surprise 
commenced with the announcement of his 
name. He stared at Sir John blankly ; and 
then, as the last shrill and ragged cheer died 
away, his face relaxed to a slow grin. To 
the other passengers and their applause he 
paid no attention; he moved on and spoke 
to Sir John. 

" Well, Nosey Parker," were his astonishing 
words ; "so you've got the name at last! " 

And not awaiting such reply as Sir John 
might have contrived, he showed a wet, 
ungracious, and departing back as he 
moved towards his cabin. And, since neither 
at lunch nor at dinner did he show himself 
in the saloon, Sir John gained no further 
opportunity to contaminate himself spor¬ 
tively with that particular pitch. And next 
morning he was too busy in getting ashore 
and easing himself and his belongings through 
the Customs to stay and watch how the hero 
received the reporters. 

There is an alchemy in the mere act of 
going ashore from a ship ; it is prone to turn 
the limp and seasick rag into a master of 
men and reveal the life and soul of the 
smoking-room as one as lifeless and soulless 
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as any other man* Even upon Sir John it 
had its effect. He had peeled from him the 
associations of his fellow-passengers as one 
doffs a soiled garment, and now he rode up¬ 
town towards his hotel wearing his customary 
front* He was genial still, nonchalant, and 


handsome, with a 
smiles and a fine 
s t ron g hos pi tali ty 
of manner; hut 
there was no longer 
the indiscrimiDat¬ 
ing accessibility, 
the air of general 
good - fellowshi p 
with which he was 
wont to sail the 
seas. He did not 
so much enter the 
city as don it like 
a uniform. 


face tending readily to 


were anyone he knew. IF there should be 
such a one, he was assured of a welcome ; 
one had to know Sir John very well indeed— 
much better than he allowed most men to 
know him—ere one refused a greeting to his 
name, his good looks, and his pleasant manner* 
He saw no friendly native, and moved forward 


H E lunched 
with friends 
at a club, 
but the afternoon 
he had to himself; 
he was not to com¬ 
mence real business 
till the next day. 
He sampled the 
Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway in the 
a fternoon bun- 
shine, genuinely 
enjoying the vi¬ 
vacity of them ; 
but he was of his 


<■ ssence a gregar¬ 
ious and social 
creature, and .when 
evening came, he 
had had enough of 
being alone. A 
solitary dinner in 
some restaurant, 
with him isolated 
at a table sur¬ 
rounded by pre¬ 
occupied couples, 
did not appeal to 
him ; he checked 
his coat and hat 
and turned from 
the hall of the 
great hotel to¬ 
wards the dining¬ 
room, If, by 
chance, any ac¬ 
quaintance came to look him up, they would 
find him there* 

White-breasted, black-clad, decorous, and 
decorative, he paused in the entry to the 
huge room and glanced about to see if there 


Three cheers for the hero, Mr. C* Skinner ! Hip-hip-hip.* 

requires! the * Hurrah * 

along an aisle between the tables to where 
an expectant waiter had drawn out a chair. 

Suddenly he paused* At a small table by 
himself, and garbed like Sir John in the 
black-and-wbilte vrbklijs the livery of caste, 
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was Mr. C. Skinner, the silent young man 
from the ship, 

i# Hallo I “ said Sir John, heartily. He 
stood at the side of the little table opposite to 
the young man. The other looked up sharply, 
“ Fancy seein' you ! Didn't get a chance of 
sayin* ‘ good-bye ' an 8 all that when we 


* Hurrah 1 * came the answering discord, and thrice* as the ritual 
answered the ‘ Hip-hip/ " 

landed/ 1 He put a shapely white hand on the 
spare chair, " D'vou mind if I feed here 7 “ 

The young man was staring at him with a 
look of helplessness, but there was a light in 
his eye, too* 


“ I don't in the least care w here you feed/* 
he answered, crisply, 

#< Right! ,r said Sir John, and sat down, 
" Hate browning alone, don't you ? Rather 
expected I'd see someone 1 knew somewhere ; 
that's why I came in here/* 

" Well, you haven’t,'* was the reply. 

Mr. Skinner beckoned a waiter, 
who came swiftly, ** Say/' he 
said, “is there a table free right 
the other side of the room ? There 
is?*' He rose. fl Well, bring 
the rest of my dinner to it, 
will you ? " 

Sir John sat back, and it 
is on record that he flushed 
brightly, - Really/' he 
said, “if you're so keen on 
bein' alone Ill—— 

The other paused in the 
act of walking away. His 
steady eye fixed Sir John's. 
“ Oh, keep your place/ 1 he 
said. M There won't be any 
room for you at the other 
table! " 

He walked away* not 
angrily nor conspicuously, 
but to Sir John his straight 
black back was nearly as 
uncomfortable to look at 
as his contemptuous and 
unwavering eyes. 

“ Well, I'm dashed ! " 
breathed Sir John. “ An' 
all because I tried to 
be civil to the beggar! 
Anybody J d think— 
anvbody'd think I'd 
been borin' him !“ 

It was astonishing. 
Only once or twice 
before had he en¬ 
countered ashore 
humble shipmates of 
past journeys, and 
with them the single 
task had been to be 
gracefully rid of 
them. Never since 
he hadbecn knighted 
for a timely contribu¬ 
tion to the funds of 
the Conservative 
Party had he thus 
been despitef ully 
used. 

“Only shows 
you/ 1 he philoso¬ 
phized. Ong voyage is one tiling; ong 
veel is another. Mustn't mix 'em* Never 
again ! " 

And with these reflections Sir John Wot ton 
figuratively cleaned his fingers after their 
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contact with that which proverbially one 
cannot touch without defilement. 

His activities in New York and in the 
great cotton centres of the South have no 
part in this narrative. He dealt, bought, 
and sold profitably ; his manner and style 
continued to serve him as a powerful asset; 
and if he talked a little less often at dinner- 
tables of his hobby of turning his Atlantic 
passages into small and refreshing social 
adventures—this to men who had travelled 
as a matter of course on everything, from 
their own feet to the bumpers of freight-trains 
— the change was the one last trace of his 
encounter with pitch. And presently, in 
the course of time and business, he restored 
himself to his familiar environment in 
London. 

But it is the faculty of life to make strange 
joinings of its broken ends ; no wise man 
counts upon an incident as finally closed. 
One sees Sir John Wotton, after a business 
lunch in the restaurant of the Milan, strolling 
towards the lounge to glance at the first 
editions of the evening papers while finishing 
his cigar. White waistcoat-slip, white spats, 
dark tie and single pearl—the complete 
uniform of the millionaires—are like a decor 
de thedtre for the effective presentation of his 
confident and utterly secure personality. 

T WO or three sleek and youngish men 
were gathered about a little table, 
coffee-cups and liqueur glasses before 
them, conversing among themselves with 
that sort of wary quiet, that sufficient 
brevity of phrase, and the occasional over- 
loud laugh which is almost the professional 
manner of what is called the “sporting 1 ' 
man. Sir John gave them scarce a glance; 
he passed their table, picked up a paper, and 
straddled with his back to the fire-place, 
looking along its columns. If he was aware 
that someone entered the room immediately 
afterwards and crossed to the seated group of 
men, it was only sub-consciously. Yet their 
words struck upon his ear while he read. 

“ Why, here's Clem ! " Someone was 
greeting the newcomer. M Come an' sit down 
here, Clem ! What you goin' to have ? 
Billy—Jack—meet my friend, Mr. Skinner ! '' 
Still Sir John did not look up; the name 
did not strike him. There was a murmur of 
greetings and an order to a waiter. Then 
one of the others—Billy or Jack—spoke 
audibly. 

“ Say, are you the fellow Frank here's 
been tellin' me about, who jumped off a ship 
in a storm to fish out a little girl that had 
fallen overboard ? " 

The man who had first greeted the new¬ 
comer—he had a voice as harsh as a sawmill 
—broke in with a reply. 

“ Sure this is him—Clem Skinner, the best 


ever I The Minnehaha —that was the ship ; 
it was in the papers ; an' old Clem here, 
he-'' 

He went on with his version of the tale. 
Sir John, over whom the noise of their talk 
had flowed without disturbance, suddenly 
caught the significance of it and looked up. 

The narrator's gestures sufficiently indi¬ 
cated which of the group was the newcomer ; 
his face was towards Sir John. The latter, 
with a novel feeling of discomfort at the 
encounter and then in more bewilderment, 
stared at him. 

He was a tall young man of about twenty- 
six or twenty-seven, and a catalogue of the 
main physical features of Sir John's fellow- 
passenger in the Minnehaha would also have 
served for 3 description of him. There was 
even the same little smear of dark moustache : 
but there the likeness ended. Here was 
none of that strong bronze of hue, none of 
the inborn reserve and taciturnity that were 
like a safe-door shut upon resources ol 
character and personality. This man had a 
face that had seen more of lamp-light than 
of sunshine ; its leanness was wasted rather 
than trained and ascetic ; all the features 
seemed to droop and sag at the angle of the 
cigarette that dangled from the slack lip. 
And as he picked up his glass of brandy, his 
long, thin hand—a supple, adroit-looking 
hand that made the effect of some in¬ 
genious and narrowly-specialized instrument 
—quivered and slopped some of the liquor 
to the table. 

“ Yes—tha's me," he corroborated, as the 
man with the sawmill voice concluded. 
M Coin' over to States—I was ; an' kid got 
spilled. Ole ship Minnehaha —yes ! Tha's 
right ! '' 

He was in the sluggish stage of drink. As 
he spoke his head moved as if he were nodding 
in affirmation of his own statements. 

“ An' where's your nurse, Clem ? " laughed 
the main who had first greeted him. “ Where 
d'you manage to lose him ? '' 

“ Outside—telephone ! " The youth made 
a movement with his heavy head towards 
the door to the hall. “ Want me come an' 
have Turkish bath. I don't wan' Turkish 
bath. Waiter—same again ! '' 

Sir John could not have accounted for the 
impulse upon which he now acted. Why 
should he , of all people, move to vindicate 
the rightful hero of the rescue which he had 
witnessed ? It may be that the essential 
right is a first motive in every man ; we 
would all be champions if we could. What¬ 
ever it was, he laid down his paper and 
carried his presence over to the group about 
the table. 

* Excuse me ! " They looked round like 
one man. He was silent long enough for 
them to get the quality of him ; one learns 
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these tricks in business. " I have happened 
to overhear the last part of your conversation. 
Do I understand you to say ”—this was 
spoken directly to the youth who sat in face 
of him where he stood over them — 44 do I 
understand you to inform these gentlemen 
that you are Mr. C. Skinner who rescued a 
child from on board the Minnehaha in 
August last ? ” 

The 44 sporting ” men stared. The youth 
goggled owlishly. 

44 Wha'—wha's got to do with you ? ” he 
demanded at last. 

44 It has this much to do,” replied Sir John. 
44 I heard the statement made and I heard 
you corroborate it. I witnessed that accident 
and the rescue ; and you were not there.” 

He was at his best now. They were all 
staring at him helplessly. The half-drunk 
youth gazed round vacantly. 

44 Ole man says I’m not Clem Skinner! ” 
he observed in a stagnation of amaze. 

44 Look here ! ” The man with the rasping 
voice was recovering. ” I don't know who 
you are.” 

44 I'll tell you,” interrupted Sir John, 
crisply. “ I am Sir John Wotton, and this 
man ”—he pointed with an inexorable fore¬ 
finger — 44 is an impostor ! You had better 
be careful how you support him in his tale. 
The police are-” 

i 4 Hush, for the Lord's sake ! ” besought 
the harsh-voiced man. The door from 
the hall was opening. 44 Here's someone 
cornin’.” 

44 Anyone may come,” insisted Sir John. 
44 As I was saying-” 

He had meant to go on, plainly and audibly, 
and so to decline any privity or complicity 
with this impostor. But as the door opened 
and let the new arrival through, he fell as 
silent as any one of them could have desired. 

44 Here's nurse ! ” said the harsh-voiced 
man, with a spurt of uneasy laughter. 

But Sir John did not hear him. He was 
staring with an almost ghastly astonishment 
at the man who entered, stood for a moment 
within the threshold looking around, and 
then strode forward towards the group. 
For here, at last, was the authentic young 
man from the Minnehaha , the man who had 
snubbed him so outrageously in the New 
York hotel—the pitch that he had touched 
and that would not be washed off. 

AS he advanced, he had a manner of seeing 
none of them save the sodden young 
liar where he lounged in his chair. 
Sir John and the rest were relegated to the 
status of mere furniture. He touched the 
drunken youth on the shoulder. 

44 Come on, Clem,” he said. “ We'll get 
out of this now.” 

44 Not me ! ” protested Clem. 44 I don't 


wanna Turkish bath. 'U look here, Charlie; 
there's ole guy says I’m not Clem Skinner. 
Ole guy there ! Wha's he mean, eh ? 
Wha's he mean ? ” 

He pointed waveringly; his sleek friends 
were watching expectantly. The young 
man looked round impatiently at Sir John. 
A brief sound like a wordless oath escaped 
him. 


44 You—again ! ” he exclaimed. 4 * Are you 
—are you following me round—or what ? ” 
Sir John gathered himself together. 4 I 
don't know what's going on here,” he 
declared, 44 but it's something crooked. 
That man says he was the rescuer of the 
child who fell overboard from the Minnehaha 
and that his name is C. Skinner.” 

44 Well ? ” demanded the other. 

44 And I say he is no such thing,” cried 
Sir John. 44 Confound it, sir! Didn't I see 
you go overboard after that child myself ? 
Didn't I see you and the child brought 
aboard ? Didn't I meet you afterwards in 
New York ? D'ye take me for a fool ? 
Perhaps you'll deny that you were a pas¬ 
senger in the ship at all ? ” 

The other was unmoved by his indignation ; 
he was unmistakably the man Sir John took 
him to be—his very calm and unresponsive¬ 
ness aided to identify him. 

44 Perhaps,” he answered, imperturbably, 
to Sir John's last question. 44 As a matter 
of fact these gentlemen can testify that I 
didn't leave London between July of last 
year and January of this. And this ”—he 
laid his hand on the young drunkard’s 
shoulder — 44 is Clement Skinner.” 

44 H'm ! ” Sir John, with his wits about 
him, surveyed him carefully. ’ I see it's no 
use talking to you,” he said. 44 Story agreed 
upon, witnesses prepared, and—apparently— 
alibis for two of you I Well, whatever you're 
planning, I'm going to spoil it for you. I 
shall put Scotland Yard on its guard as fast 
as my car can take me there ! ” 

44 Hev, look here ! ” It was the sawmill 
voice raised in expostulation. Sir John 
ignored it. Severe and purposeful, he stalked 
to the door and forth from the room. In the 
same mood he collected his hat and stick : he 
was aware, as he passed through the hall, 
that the group had gathered in the door of 
the lounge and was watching him. He 
passed to the entrance and beckoned his car. 

The commissionaire opened the door of it 
for him, and he was in the act of stepping in 
when a voice spoke beside him. 

44 I'll come, too, if you like,” it said. 

It was the tall young man of the Minnehaha . 
He, too, had obtained his hat and cane and 
now stood, darkling and imperturbable as 
ever, awaiting Sir John's reply. 


You ! ” said Sir John, 
come on, then ! ” 
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They took seats side by side in the big 
limousine and were borne away into the 
traffic of the Strand on their way to the 
Embankment and Scotland Yard. 

For a couple of minutes neither spoke. 
Then Sir John, in an outburst that would 
not be controlled : “ I’m not going to stand 
this dam' mystification, you know ! ” 

The other nodded slowly. " You'd like 
an explanation ? 

“ You’ll have to be pretty good at ex¬ 
plaining,” said Sir John. 

” No,” said the younger man. ” I won’t. 
But you’d have to be pretty good at under¬ 
standing. I’ve not seen any signs of that 
yet. However—Scotland Yard, if you like. 
If you can stand looking like a fool, I can 
stand seeing you do it.” 

Sir John turned to regard him. “ Is there 
time for your explanation ? ” he demanded. 

” No,” agreed the other. 'Tm not good 
at telling things. It ’ud take longer than 
we'll need to get to Scotland Yard. Still—if 
we could go round by some longer way—it 
would save a lot of pain and sorrow to—to 
people who don’t deserve it! ” 

For answer. Sir John picked up the 
speaking-tube to the chauffeur and the big 
car changed its course. Thus it came about 
that the tale was told within the luxurious 
box of the limousine while they moved about 
the drive in Hyde Park, seated hip to haunch, 
so that neither could gaze into the other’s 
face. 

It proved that the young man was right, 
he was “ not good at telling things.” He had 
as little of the art of narrative as ever was 
bestowed upon a sane and articulate human 
being. But he began well. 

” That was Clem Skinner,” he said. And, 
after a longish pause : “ He’s got a sister I ” 

“ Ah ! ” said Sir John. 

T HE young man was leaning forward in 
his seat, one hand over another on the 
head of his cane, his hat thrust back 
from his forehead. He spoke without 
warmth of voice, without gesture or vivid¬ 
ness of phrasing ; it was less like a tale than 
a formal report; yet through its terse crudity 
there penetrated to his hearer some vision, 
some actual sense of its matter. 

" He’s got a sister! ” She was, it ap¬ 
peared, a girl of twenty-four, an invalid, 
spending painful days looking upon the sea 
from a couch on the veranda of a villa at 
Antibes, on the French Riviera, living from 
dawn to dawn by virtue of the ministry of 
her doctors. Dark or fair, tall or little— 
that was not mentioned ; only in the tone of 
the narrator, a change of note, that show r ed 
like a glow through the level of his voice, 
conveyed to the listener a sense that for the 
speaker there was bound up in her the glory 
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of life, the hope of heaven. ” And he, Clem, 
he’s all she’s got—except me ; and she’s 
crazy over him. He’s—well, he’s a bit 
liable to hit it up; you noticed how he w r as, 
I expect; and Monte Carlo was a lot too near 
to Antibes to give him a chance. So it came 
to be sort of understood, without anything 
said, betw'een her and me, that I’d do my 
best to look out for him and generally do the 
guardian-angel, elder-brother business around 
him. You see—if he did a murder, she’d 
still be crazy over him.” 

The guardian-angel and the elder-brother 
had not availed to ballast the youth who was 
spoken of as Clem. Those long, slim hands 
of his w'ere shaped for the dealing and 
gathering-in of cards ; the youth had the 
character of a flabby jelly, that sinks by 
mere lack of fibre to the lowest attainable 
level. He would go to his sister’s bedside, 
yet quaking and stinking from a debauch, 
and she would rebuke him lovingly and 
jestingly, as one reproves a too enterprising 
child. ” His mother was like that,” said the 
speaker. 

And all the w hile, he, her lover and willing 
servant, watched her melt, as it were, under 
his eyes, saw the mere bodily substance of 
her fade and diminish, and her life visibly on 
the ebb. 

Jerkily, in such bald phrases as he might 
have used to describe any everyday trans¬ 
action, he spoke of the conferences with {he 
doctors, the doubts, the deferred decisions 
that fed upon his heart like vampires. Then 
the eventual verdict: there must be found 
someone who would submit to a transfusion 
of blood from his full veins to her starved 
ones. There must be found someone—as 
though that someone were not at hand, as 
though every drop of blood in all his hard 
and healthy body were not hers without the 
asking. 

And naturally, it was Clem, her loved 
brother, who came forward and was chosen 
to make the gift. 

” Clem, darling,” she had said. # Oh, I 
couldn’t let you, but Dr. Vaucher says it’s so 
utterly safe—and without it, Clem, we’d 
have to part. Clem, darling, all my life I’ll 
love you for it ! ” 

He had w r atched them together, Clem with 
his head bowed to the pillow, she with her 
thin arm about his neck. The transfusion 
was for the following day ; and that evening 
Clem had motored into Monte Carlo, and 
been motored back the following morning, 
unconscious, his blood-vessels foul with 
alcohol. 

But—one heard in his voice that here he 
could have blessed the drunkard—she got 
the clean, strong blood after all. They 
blindfolded her; she was accustomed, as 
invalids are* tp acquiesce passively in all 
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“"1 am Sir John Wotton, and this man*—he pointed with an inexorable forefinger ^ 

1 is an impostor [ 4 " 


that a doctor dictates ; and for an hour he 
lay beside her and knew that the beating of 
his heart was feeding and restoring hers. 

*' An' I took that Clem by the scruff of his 
soul and made him act it out. She wanted 
a brother that had saved her, an* what she 


wants I'm goin’ to sec that she gets. Grateful 
to him ? I'll tell the world she was grateful. 
Grateful a n’ happy ! " 

She had rallied after that; the rich life- 
stuff had saved her + And later it had been 
needful that Clem should go to New York 
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upon a piece of family business. She had 
begged her lover to go with him. “ I know 
—now—that he's all right," she had said. 
" But I can so trust you, Charlie ; you're 
such an elderly old thing ; and it would make 
me happier about Clem ! " Which settled 
it, of course, and he and Clem had departed 
for London and booked a two-berth cabin 
aboard the Minnehaha, sailing a week later. 

Clem had been difficult in London. He 
had a way of gambling, as monkeys have of 
scratching ; he drank zdmost as automatically 
as he breathed. He was as difficult to keep 
a steady eye on as the lively flea ; and during 
their sojourn in London he had broken away 
from his companion. 

" Gambling-joint, it was, in one o' those 
flats in the West-end. He knew where to 
find it all right. Lot o' jolly men—all 
majors and captains, you know; bunch of 
women who know the Duke of Hell and the 
dear old Earl of Blazes—and then the fools, 
the come-ons, champagne, bridge for baby 
points, an' later on, when somebody gets 
tired of it, chetnin-de-fer. It's quieter than 
highway robbery an' much more profitable. 
An' there they were, Clem drunk—of course 
—and the money and the cards lying about, 
when in came the police. An' Clem—I told 
you he was drunk—pulls his gun an' shoots." 

Nobody had been hit; it was not as bad 
as that. The promoters of the game had 
been heavily fined; the magistrate had 
showered penalties left and right; but Clem 


had been sent for trial. ' Six months, he 
got; six months' hard labour 1 An' that 
poor girl at Antibes." 

“ How did she take it ? " asked Sir John. 

" She never knew," answered the other. 
" Clem gave a false name ; he was sentenced 
under it. And I went on alone to New York. 
And since that affair o' the kid on the 
Minnehaha —well, I've made Clem act that 
out, too. He's a real hero now. So you see 
why I couldn't let you go to Scotland Yard/* 

T HEY were near Hyde Park Corner, and 
he tapped on the glass for the chauffeur 
to halt. The car drew to a standstill ; 
he opened the door. Sir John drew a deep 
breath. 

" I don't know what to say," he said. 
" It's—it's all very queer. That girl—that 
young lady—she's bound to find out some 

day. A false name, you know-" 

The other, one foot on the step, shook his 
head. 

Who's to tell her ? " he asked. 

" Anyhow," said Sir John, " it's a pity 
she can't know what she owes you. I'd 
advise, if you'll permit me, that when next 
you see her-" 

"No,"said the younger man. "There isn't 
going to be a next time. You see, Clem had 
to give some name. So he gave mine." 

He nodded, and, straightening that stiff 
back of his, turned and walked away towards 
the Park gates. , 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 98. 

(The Second of the Series.) 

From this last remnant of our French domain 
Cheap holidays and milking cows we gain. 

1. One prefix add, an artist if you wish : 

Another half gives an Italian dish. 

2. She married—that we know. Did she exist T 
We are left doubtful by the novelist. 

3. Hence made the harmonious blacksmith melody s 
’Twas underneath a spreading chestnut tree. 

4. Where pedlars ply a roaring trade by night. 

Its flare affords the necessary light. 

6. Trained in this art, the captain does not dread 
The rocks beneath or tempests overhead. 

6. From bleak Castile he brought his Spanish queen. 
Few greater monarchs England yet has seen. 

7. Who of its fruit, the taste has once enjoyed 
Joins, all too willingly, the unemployed. 

KING COLE. 

Answers to Acrostic No. 98 should he addressed to *he 
Acrostic Editor , The Strand Magazine, Southampton 
Street. Strand , London , W.C.2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on September 10M. 

To every light one alternative answer may he sent; it 
should he written at the side. At the foot of his answer every 
solver should write his pseudonym and nothing else . 


ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 97. 
If seasons by their fruits are known, 
Autumn and summer here are shown. 

1. In spacious times queen good and great. 

2. Luminous and of little weight. 

3. When thus, a door is not a door. 

4. Now' think of eighteen fifty-four. 

5. Sounds new, as someone was aware. 

6. "Tis thus some ladies treat their hair. 

7. A Roman standard, or a bird. 

8. Five-lettered palindromic word. 

9. A current yarn, untrue perhaps. 

10. Recurring, when twelve months elapse. 
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Solvers who write to the Acrostic Editor and dee»re 
answers to their queries should, with their letters, enclose 
a stamped addressed envelope, and he will endeavour to 
reply. 
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T HE public stock of harmless pleasure 
was diminished just eighteen years 
ago—August 5th r 1903—by the death 
of Phil May. He enjoyed a double 
privilege, inasmuch as while that considerable 
portion of the community which claims no 
special knowledge of black-and-white art 
highly approved of him as a powerful artist 
of infinite jest/* his unmistakable genius 
was fully recognized by his contemporary 
artists. Among them was Whistler, who 
once exclaimed, ri Black-and-white art can 
now be summed up in two words—Phil May/' 
Rtiskin thought very little of Whistler. 
Posterity has reversed that opinion. And 
so it must always happen with those 
of us who ^ claim to be 
experts. In discrimina¬ 
tion we may often be 
somewhat ahead of the 
** crowd/' but it is always 
posterity—that is to say, 
the i; crowd " of a later 
generation — which sifts 
the claims of an artist, and 
debates or discards the ex¬ 
pert's opinion, until the 
work of the artist finds its 
true level. 

In the case of Phil May 
the great public has been 


so steadily educated in what we term black- 
and-white that one is no longer appealing 
to a small coterie, but to almost anyone 
of intelligence in looking behind the scenes, 
as it were, and in glancing at some of 
his sketch-book and hitherto unpublished 
work, finding out for ourselves that be¬ 
yond Phil May the great humorist was Phil 
May the great artist. He never dodged 
difficulties. He was for ever seeking them 
out in order to conquer them. 

It was Mr, E* T. Reed, himself so well 
known for his ,+ Prehistoric Peeps " and his 
Parliamentary sketches in Punch, who said i 
to me the other day, I regard Phil May 
as the finest pencil artist that we have 
ever had/ 1 

Apart from the extreme 
economy of line of his pt re¬ 
work in the Si. Stephen's 
Review , Sydney Bulletin, 
Graphic t Sketch, M The 
Parson and the Painter/' 
and, finally. Punch r his 
pe n ci 1 - work. t he powerf ul 
modelling of his figures, 
his mastery of the whole 
realm of black-and-white 
work, was the wonder and 
admiration of all who saw 
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Oi those who were intimate with the great 
artist I have been surprised to find how many 
regarded his genius as a sort of meteoric 
event* Much as they loved him—and to 
know him well was to do that—they seemed 
to have thought that t like Topsy, he just 
" growed/' and sprang from nowhere. Nature 
seldom, if ever, indulges in tins class of 
phenomena* Wherever you find ability rising 
to the point which entitles us to use 
such a strong word as “ genius/* we 
shall find that some immediate or 
more remote ancestor has made some 
sort of progress along the same line of 
effort. The facts are that his 
paternal grandfather, Charles 
May, who was Squire of Whit¬ 
tington (near Chesterfield) and 
Master of the Beagle Hounds 
for many years, was a very 
clever amateur draughtsman 
and devoted much of his leisure 
to portraying local and village 
celebrities, using both ink and 
whaler-colour, Phil May spoke 
of his father as also having 
been quite a gifted amateur, 
although confining himself to 
the vivid delineation of horses, 

M which/ J Phil May would add, 
with a smile, 4 he was not less 
fond of riding* 1 * 

It was due to the failure of 
his father in business, and liis 
death when Phil was a child, that 
the artist had to encounter the 
bitterest possible struggle for life. 

There was nothing he liked less than 
talking of himself, but he has told 
me, with a wry grin, of how he used 
to be compelled to take shelter for 
the night under a cart in Co vent 
Garden, and made the close ac¬ 
quaintance of a lot of i4 low life ,J in 
that way* He told me of one occa¬ 
sion when he “swapped** his walk¬ 
ing-stick for an orange which some 
ragged urchin was about to enjoy, 
and that was all the food Phil had 
for the day. I think it was mainly 
due to the extreme poverty and keen vicissi¬ 
tudes of his early life that comparative pros¬ 
perity produced a reaction which resulted, 
for one thing, in rather reckless generosity 
and somewhat indiscriminate charity* 

Always averse to discussing himself, there 
were two things which he impressed upon me 
more than once* One was that the only artist 
who had ever influenced him was Linley 
Sambourne, because of the economy of means 
in his work, and the other was his great desire 
to illustrate all the works of Charles Dickens* 
It was not to be wondered at that he W'as 
such a hearty Dickensian, for he shared with 


the other great master Ills love of the oddities, 
the candour, and the sensibilities of low life, 
with an almost corresponding distaste for 
the characteristics and foibles of the patrician. 
He looked upon his projected Dickens illus¬ 
trations as likely to be his magnum opus, as 
something by which he was ready to be judged 
by posterity. He only illustrated one volume. 
There was one thing about which he w r as 
somewhat sensitive. He assured me 
that, although he so often went to 
race meetings, he did so only to 
sketch* and never to bet* He liked 
riding horses, but never ' backed 
them. This form of vicarious 
” did not appeal to his 
sympathies* Yet it was not sur¬ 
prising if people misunderstood 
him m this regard, for not only 
did the humours of racing afford 
him such a wide scope for his 
pencil, but his fondness for his cob 
and his consequent appearance at 
the clubs, the Cafe Royal, and else¬ 
where, in his bold check coat, 
riding breeches, and gaiters, 
and the eternal cigar gripped 
in his teeth, together with his 
rather horsey look of preter¬ 
natural sagacity, were not 
only reminiscent of racing but 
served to remind one that in his 
early youth he had desired to 
escape the drudgery of uncongenial 
and very badly paid work by becom¬ 
ing a lockey. 

Apart from his work, Phil May had 
a sardonic humour of his own which 
lie indulged in occasionally. A short 
time before the marriage of our pre¬ 
sent King he was commissioned by 
the Graphic to make a pictorial tour 
round the world, With him was 
Mr. E. S* Grew. The tour broke 
down when May had got no farther 
than the United States. The day oi 
his return to London was the day of 
the Royal event, and many of the 
banners bore the simple legend G. 
& M/* Phil drove to the office of a 
not over-pleased editor and told him how- 
delighted he was that, together with his 
colleague, the populace should welcome him 
home in this splendid way 1 

Similarly, when out of England an irate 
tailor to whom the artist owed quite a 
tangible amount, alarmed at his absence, 
wrote him constant reminders* On Phil's 
return to London he called on the tailor at 
once, with a cheque for the amount, and 
thanked him most heartily for the large 
number of letters he had received from him. 
’ You were the only man to write and make 
me think of the dear old faces at home, and, 
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ft U p Si wff Tf/tcfa H/ mJ- 
&£[ Ci'd 

bless you, my friend I—although I never had 
the courtesy to reply, yet you returned good 
for evil and continued to write I ,p 

I have a letter before me in the hand' 
writing of the great cricketer, the late W. G. 
Grace. It is addressed to Phil May. I will 
only quote the first sentence* 

“ Dear Sir,—Why, oh why, did you give 
Square Leg wicket-keeper gloves when you 
showed us *Arry at the wicket ? ** 

Reminiscent of the answer to the old 
question of " Why does a miller wear a 
white hat ? 11 Phil wired back: 41 To keep 
his hands warm/' 

Very often Phil was the victim of this form 
of facetiae, notably when, on one occasion, 
the editor of the Graphic felt none too sure 
that he could rely upon May for a full-pagn 
sketch which ho had undertaken to do for 
a Special Number. Finding that Phil was 
about to stay at a certain hotel at the seaside, 
the editor had a number of posters printed 
off swiftly and induced the proprietor of the 
hotel to have them hung up in certain places 
before Phil arrived* Consequently, when 
Phil sat down to dinner and looked up he 
saw on the opposite wall: " Do not forget 
your sketch for the Special Number/' The 
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reminder confronted him in the billiard-room 
and elsewhere. When he retired to bed the 
same adjuration stared at him from the four 
walls of the room. When he went out in the 
morning there were several men walking up 
and down in front of the hotel with the same 
printed slur on his intentions. Impressed 
with the notion that these men or others 
might have instructions to follow him wher¬ 
ever he went. May dashed off to the post-office 
and wired his sincere assurances that all 
would be well, whereupon this tyrannizatjon 
by poster was promptly suppressed. 

The jokes which Phil used for his drawings 
came to him in all sorts of ways, some, as it 
were, by inspiration, others arose from his 
ceaselessly acute observation, and quite a 
number were sent to him through the post 
or were administered to him verbally and 
duly noted down on the shirt-cuff or else¬ 
where* It may not be quite so keenly 
appreciated by the public as it is by the 



The illustrations on 
these two pages show 
his various methods of 
making trial sketches for 
a finished picture. 

Original from 
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Then on the question of large families 
came the story of the Great Elk. '"The 
father took his wife and a cans id era We pro¬ 
geny to one of the exhi¬ 
bitions at which there 
were many fascinating 
side-shows. They proved 
to be so numerous and 
the family so extensive 


humoristic artist that the most useful joke 
is that which can be almost, if not altogether, 
expressed in the sketch. One excellent 
instance of this is the drawing he marie of a 
man who has sought refuge in a cage of lions, 
with an angry woman shaking her fist at him 
through the bars, One realizes at once that 
the man is more afraid of the woman than 
he is of the lions, and it is almost unnecessary 
to look at the inscription beneath to see that 
she is exclaiming You coward ! " 

Of anecdotes which he could not very well 
use for a sketch perhaps I may be permitted 
to relate one or two, in the likelihood that 
they have not been published before. I had 
remarked it as a noteworthy thing that the 
Scot, instead of being offended, liked to hear 
stories of the alleged meanness of the Scot. 
"That is so/’ he replied, “and in a very few 
words I can give you the last one that a Scot 
told me. He spoke of a brother Scot who 
saw a sixpenny-bit lying in the read. Dis¬ 
regarding the traffic, he rushed forth 
to secure it. He was run over and 
killed. The jury brought in a 
verdict of 1 Death from natural 


An 


causes 


sketch 


which 


remarkable for the tremendous 
action it suggests. 


amount 


unfinished sketch, full 
of life and action. 

and eager that before long Papa 
realized that he was likely to 
become bankrupt. Whereupon 
he proceeded to steer his family 
to the main exit. The exodus was 
on the verge of accomplishment 
when the family caught sight 
of a poster-present¬ 
ment of the Great 
Elk. Ail tne child’ 
ren clamoured to see 
it,and even the 1 mis¬ 
sus ' thought it ought 
to be done. In a 
state of despair it 
occurred to Papa 
that he might try to 
bring off a business 
de al. Conse quen 11 y 
he made his way 
alone to the entrance 
of the side-show and 
asked for the pro¬ 
prietor, w h o ap¬ 
peared in response 
inqui ry. 


original frog the 
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A fascinating example of his most 
minute work. 
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Some quaint studies from Phil May's sketch-book, 


' What is it ? 1 said he. * Well/ said Papa, 
rather nervously, ' the fact is I have rather 
a large family and they all want to see 
the Great Elk. Couldn't you make a 
reduction for a quantity ? * * Well/ said 

the showman, ‘ I don't know about that. 
How many are there of you ? ' * There's the 

missus and seventeen children/ * 'Gw many 
children ? f f Seventeen I J f Don't you worry 
YoL UiL-10. 


about seeing the Great Elk' said the man; 
4 I ll bring the Great Elk out to see you ! 1 " 

With reference to the sketches accompany¬ 
ing this article, the studies of the convict 
and jailer, on pages 236 and 237, provide an 
instance of the "second thoughts” which Phil 
May often indulged in. There is a study of 
the convict, followed bv the complete sketch 

"“U Nfterflfti H^Ar criptio "’ and 
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is from the collection made by Mr, Arthur 
Morrison* which he has now presented to 
the British Museum. 

Phil May had several minor accomplish¬ 
ments, He sang most melodiously with a 
tenor voice of rare quality. He also ex¬ 
celled as an expert siffleur, so that he was 
in great request at little evening affairs in 
St. John's \Yood and elsewhere. He spent 
some of his spare moments in composing 
songs which were set to music by Lohr, 
These songs, notably "Two Rose Songs/* 
achieved some popularity, and even now 
small sums by way of royalties come wan¬ 
dering along. 

Admitted by his contemporaries to be 
the greatest black-and -white artist of our 
own time, his art was referred to by Lord 
Leighton in the following words: " As a 
subtle draughtsman and delineator of 
character this man is head and shoulders 
above anybody else/' and of Phil Mayas 


This masterly drawing is one of the comparatively 
tew done by Phil May in pencil* 

afterwards an entirely new study in which, 
by the way, we notice his habit of making a 
footnote to some of his sketches in the form 
nf a little sketch of himself. 

The extraordinarily fine bit of work which 
he has enclosed in a border is reprod uced on 
page 238 the same size as his sketch, and 
furnishes a fascinating example of his most 
minute work. Hardly less interesting are 
the score of quaint studies with which he 
has surrounded the seated figure of a man 
in full enjoyment of what would seem to be 
some racy anecdote* 

In the other sketches we have the poise 
of the pugilist, while the tremendous 
amount of action in the contretemps with 
horses driven tandem is as remarkable as 
the expression with which the artist invests 
one of the pantomime characters which he 
was so fond of depicting. 

All the sketches are from the collection 
of Mr. John Ross, with the exception of 
two, one of them an example of his 
strong pencil work, ,f Reminiscence of an 
opium f jag 1 in 'Frisco/ 1 lent me by Mr, 

F, T. Reed, and a sketch of himself with 
*■ Punch's ** hump, riding a toy horse, with 
Toby running alongside—one of several 
sketches with which he commemorated his 
election to the staff of Punch in 1896, This 


A sketch of himself made to commemorate 
his election to the “ Punch'* staff* 

a man a well-known editor for whom May 
worked for many years writes to me that * he 
had a wonderful feeling for all that is finest 
in humanity, and I should like to testify that 
he was one of the most lovable men I have 
ever known/* Such an In Memoruim, ex¬ 
pressed in much the same words by all who 
knew him, is of a nature with which anyone 
might well rest content. 
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T HE young 
man en¬ 
tered pom^ 
pously. He 
greeted Sir Honor 
Mason with a self¬ 
composure so com* 
plete as to be ob¬ 
viously unreal. He 
accepted the prof¬ 
fered chair, and 
allowed a minute 
or more to pass 
before saying in a 
voice that told he had 
score 

" l hope I am not presumptuous in calling 
on you at your private residence, Sir Honor ?" 
11 I, too, hope you are not/* 

Tubal Armstrong’s wits were so focused 
on appearing quite at his ease that he failed 
to notice the coldness of the tone or the 
menace of the words used by Sir Honor 
Mason. Neither tones nor words were of 
the kind one would expect to hear pass in 
greeting between a man of business and his 
clerk + 

I am not here to trouble you lightly/* 
continued Armstrong. M I have carefully 
considered my position, 1 concluded it my 
duty to come here, and I have come." 

Sir Honor never for a moment shifted his 
challenging gaze from the face of the young 
mam He allowed the statement to pass 
without any expression from him. 

" Before, however, proceeding to tell you 
what I have come here to tell, I must, in 
justice to myself, say that I feel you have not 
reposed the confidence in me that I deserve/* 
He paused, but again Sir Honor„ said 
nothing. 

" I feel, too, that after this interview my 


JAMES 


usefulness as an 
assistant in your 
office will be in¬ 
creased, or else it 
will cease. That 
emboldens me. Sir 
Honor, and I shall 
speak frankly* 
When your sprained 
ankle "— he nodded 
towards Sir Honor's 
bandaged leg— 
"when your 
sprained ankle laid 
you up, you placed a Mr. Phillips, a 
stranger in the office, over my head as right- 
hand man to,your nephew, Mr. Harry, That 
act I complain of/* , 

He glanced at Sir Honor, wffio after a 
while nodded a short nod. 

" Now, to show you that I am not wholly 
unobservant I tell you that this Mr. Phillips 
—The Temporary we call him—was placed 
there by you not because of his value as a 
worker. The reason of The Temporary's 
presence in the office and over my head is that 
you trust him to keep your nephew from 
breaking out. You feared, and you had 
better cause to fear than you knew F , that Mr* 
Harry might 1 get going that one morning, 
because of the night before, your nephew would 
fail to turn up r and that the office w T ould be 
left in the lurch. Mr. Harry's failing is plain 
to all. You placed The Temporary in the office 
not for the w p ork he might do but to keep an 
eye on Mr. Harry while he is in charge of the 
business during your absence." 

The young man paused to give Sir Honor 
the opportunity to say “ Yes lp or ft No." Sir 
Honor said not a word. Armstrong tried 
to feel at ease by telling himself that he 
had the winning card up his sleeve. 
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“ You passed me over,,I who know Mr. 
Harry’s, failing, and the symptoms that 
precede an outbreak. I think I was entitled 
to the job-. 

“ I think otherwise,” interrupted Sir 
Honor, the very iciness of his tones telling of 
anger within him. * His words did not cause 
Armstrong to deviate from the course he had 
marked out. 

“ Let me tell you what has happened. 
Shortly before ope o’clock yesterday a 
Mr. Smee called at the office and was intro¬ 
duced by his friend The Temporary to 
Mr. Harry. All three went out to lunch 
together, and at two-thirty The Temporary 
returned alone. At four-thirty Mr. Harry 
and Smee came back to the office. It was 
obvious they had been indulging. Mr. 
Harry caused us to make up the safe half an 
hour earlier than usual, putting away books 
and cash. After locking the safe he and 
Smee went out, and it was twelve o’clock 
to-day before he returned to the office.” 

Again Armstrong parsed, obviously ex¬ 
pecting Sir Honor to say something. Again 
he was disappointed. : 

“ When Mr. Harry unlocked the safe we 
got the books. But not the money.” 

This last statement,: uttered in a quiet, 
mysterious voice, did call forth an exclama¬ 
tion from the baronet. * * 

” Not the money ! What do you mean ? ” 

” The money had gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“ Close upon a hundred pounds, Sir Honor. ” 

The baronet glared at the clerk. 

‘‘.The cash-box was not empty, however. 
It held Mr: Harry’s visiting card, on which 
was written :‘I O U the Cash. Harry 
Mason.’ ” . 

Sir Honor’s face flushed red. His clerk, 
noticing this, inwardly rejoiced. He had felt 
himself on the defensive; now he guessed 
that Sir Honor was beginning to understand 
the strength of his position. - 

“ Mr. Harry is abjectly mortified. He is 
distressed beyond measure,” went on Arm¬ 
strong in smooth, even tones that aggravated. 
“ He vaguely remembers returning to the 
office some time during the night. He thinks 
he returned to make sure he had locked 
the safe. He remembers nothing about the 
money, nor has he more than two pounds on 
him. He is in a maze—amazed. He was 
for rushing off here at once to lay everything 
before you, but The Temporary induced him 
to hold back until such time as Smee is 
found and all avenues explored. Smee may 
know what happened last night. Smee had 
not been found at the time I left the office. 
I fancy Smee will not be readily found. I 
saw it my duty to let you know what has 
happened and is happening, and instead of 
taking lunch I came straight here.” 


T HERE followed a long silence. Sir 
Honor was staring wistfully, almost 
dreamily, at the bandaged ankle. 
Armstrong knew right well how much Sir 
Honor loved his nephew and heir, young 
Harry Mason, and how completely his 
hopes were bound up in the generous, 
open-hearted young min's welfare and 
future. It was not surprising, then, thaft the 
baronet should be stricken dumb. 

On a sudden the clerk turned to Sir Honor. 
“ Sir Honor, from the evidence before you 
what do you deduce ? ” 

The baronet spoke very, very quietly. 

“ That my nephew, meeting a congenial 
soul, lunched all too well yesterday, that he 
began in the afternoon and continued into 
the night, that during the night he required 
more money, that he took the money from 
the office safe, that he left his I O U, and 
to-day, his head far from clear,- he finds his 
pockets.empty bui has no idea how he got 
rid of his money.” - 1 { 

“ Do you recognize something further ? ” 
Sir Honor did give this- question con¬ 
siderable thought, then suddenly hit upon 
the right answer. 

“You mean I should now recognize that 
I made a mistake in not appointing you to be 
my nephew’s guardian ? ” ' * ~ ^ 

“ Had you done so, Sir- Honor, there 
would have been no genial Smee, no over- 
festive luncheon yesterday, no cash.missing 
to-day. 1 make bold to state that frankly. 
But I leave it at that. Now let me tell you 
that your diagnosis is wrong.” ' 

“ Wrong ? ” ejaculated the baronet, in 
astonishment. 

The clerk placed his palms on his knees, 
shot his face forward, and stared direct into 
Sir Honor’s eyes. 

“ The Temporary stole the money.” 

A little while and the cold composure 
returned to Sir Honor. Armstrong w*as 
visibly disappointed. He had looked for 
an explosion, and no such thing happened. 

“ Your nephew is tearing his heart to 
tatters, and all the time the man who" did 
steal the money is standing by as cool a£ you 
please and offering unfelt sympathy. Your 
office at the moment is a place of tragedy— 
and comedy. Your nephew, Mr. Harry,is in the 
very depths of despair. The Temporary is play¬ 
acting. He looks on without a quiver at the 
excruciating mental agony of one he perfectly 
well knows to be innocent. He is moving 
about the office with an air that says he 
trusts sincerely all will come out all right in 
the end, knowing quite well there is not a 
million-to-one chance of it coming out right 
for Mr. Harry and wrong for the thief. 
But, by thunder, that million-to-one chance 

comes off.” Oriainal from '' '' 

Armstrong, letting himself go, brought his 
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The clerk placed his palms on hi$ knees and stared direct into Sir Honor’s eyes. 

Temporary stole the money/ he said/' 


* The 


right fist thumping down upon the palm of 
his left hand. 

" Mr. Harry did not touch the money i 
Mr; Phillips did touch it. In both meanings 
of the word he 1 touched ’ it." 

This time Armstrong resolved not to 
continue till Sir Honor displayed some desire 
to hear more. Sir Honor, after a time, 
asked the clerk to proceed. 

" I hope I am not conceited, but I have 
always considered myself a bit of a detective. 
However, 1 do not lay claim to great credit 


for detecting The Temporary, except, of 
course, that I have been rewarded for a 
vigilant watch-out in the interests of the 
office carried on by me ever since I was 
employed by you. Above my desk, you 
may not have noticed, is a small mirror——" 
ft I have noticed. It commands a clear 
view of the door to my private office," 

Sir Honor came out with this so fiercely flat 
that for the first time Armstrong became 
just a trifle flustered, 

uWtffePfrfemfltaflf Honw but lhat 
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is not the purpose o* the mirror. I have a 
just pride in myself. In an office such as 
yours a clerk, sir, with his necktie awry, or 
ink on his cheek, is not a credit." 

The baronet allowed his lips to twitch into 
the briefest possible smile, but said nothing. 

“ One week after Mr. Phillips was in¬ 
stalled as Temporary," continued Armstrong, 
44 I happened to glance up into the mirror. 
As yeu have observed, it hangs over against 
where I sit and a little above the level of 
pay head, so that it takes in a view of the 
book-keeper's desk and the safe as well as 
your door. The book-keeper had gone out 
and I and The Temporary were alone in the 
office. By the merest chance I glanced up 
at the mirror in time to see a remarkable 
happening. It was this. The Temporary 
had placed on the book-keeper's desk the 
little bag he brings with him to the office 
each morning and takes away each evening. 
At the moment I shot my fortunate glance 
I saw him hastily open the bag and drop 
something into it. Guess what that some¬ 
thing was ? " 

Sir Honor shook his head. 

" The office soap ! " 

44 The office soap ? " exclaimed the baronet, 
incredulously. 44 Ridiculous ! " 

44 Wait a moment. Perhaps not so ridicu¬ 
lous as you think. I, too, thought it 
ridiculous until—but all in good time. The 
Temporary glanced round to make sure he had 
not been observed and satisfied himself that 
such was the case, for I was too sharp to be 
detected. He then placed the bag on the 
floor. Later on he kicked up a fuss because 
the soap had vanished from the wash-stand." 

44 A piece of ordinary yellow soap ? " 
exclaimed Sir Honor, incredulously. 

44 I thought it a piece of ordinary soap. 
The Temporary, however, had turned it 
into a piece of extraordinary yellow soap." 

‘ I am mystified," admitted Sir Honor. 

44 So was I—for a time. I could not 
believe my eyes. I felt I was doing The 
Temporary an injustice in looking upon him 
as a petty thief. So, indeed, I was. In 
order to prevent myself doing an injustice 
I felt it my duty to do an unmannerly thing. 
I watched my chance. I opened his bag to 
make sure it was the office soap." 

44 And it was ? " 

44 It was more. Our soap lay there 
strangely decorated." 

41 I am tired of mystery. Make your 
meaning plain." 

44 The design on the soap was the print of 
our safe key. Our safe key had been pressed 
into the soap, leaving a clear print of its 
make. That morning Mr.* Harry had care¬ 
lessly left the key in the safe." 

44 Then you think-" 

14 This is how I piece together the jigsaw 


puzzle after thinking the matter over 
seriously! From that impression in the soap 
The Temporary had a key made to open the 
safe. He got his friend Smee to induce 
Mr. Harry to drink too much. Smee, when 
Mr. Harry was fuddled and muddled, 
suggested going to the office to see that the 
safe was locked. Mr. Harry, acting foolishly, 
did look into the office, found the safe quite 
all right, and went away. Then along comes 
The Temporary, opens the safe with his 
key, takes the cash, places the forged I O U 
in the cash-box, locks the safe again, and— 
voila ! " 

Armstrong beamed on Sir Honor a "There- 
you-are " look. 

44 The Temporary has the money; Mr. 
Harry has the dishonour. So thinks The 
Temporary; so thinks Mr. Harry. But 
Mister Thieving Temporary is reckoning 
without my little looking-glass. A few 
moments ago you yourself smiled at the 
vanity of it. My mirror smiles back." 

41 That is all ? " asked Sir Honor, after a. 
while. 

" Enough, too, I should think," answered 
the clerk. 

44 And so do I," said Sir Honor, in a tone 
that implied the interview had come to an 
end. 

A RMSTRONG as he arose shot a startled 
glance at the older man. This abrupt 
simultaneous dismissal of the subject 
and himself was alarming. He steadied him¬ 
self, then stated :— : 

44 I have overstepped routine. Duty im¬ 
pelled me. I have come to you in office time ; 
I have gone over the heads of my superiors; 
I have reported direct to you. I have 
either done right or I have done wrong; my 
reward will tell me which. I ask to know." 

44 Your reward will be a just reward," said 
Sir Honor, cryptically. 

Armstrong stood for a few seconds un¬ 
decided, then asked :— 

4 * Am I still in your employ. Sir Honor ? " 
44 I have not discharged you." 

44 Is my position in your employ the same 
as before coming here ? " 

4 At the moment exactly the same. You 
have done your duty according to your lights. 
Two weeks from to-day come to me in my 
office and tell me whether you believe you 
have won promotion." 

Completely mystified by his employer's 
bearing towards him, Armstrong, crest¬ 
fallen, but still believing in himself and still 
hopeful, hurried back to the office. 

L ESS than half an hour after the clerk 
had quitted the baronet's door the 
maid announced Mr. Norbert Phillips. 
At mention of The Temporary'^ name Sir 
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Honor’s sprained ankle seemed to make a 
marvellously sudden mend, for it incon¬ 
venienced him in no way when he hurried 
to meet him at the door. 

" I thought it better to see you. Sir Honor, 
before your nephew had a chance. I expect 
he'll be along some time this evening. He 
has something to tell you." The Tem¬ 
porary was smiling broadly. " He has had 
a shock. He has suffered." 

“ You stole the office soap," asserted Sir 
Honor, abruptly. 

The Temporary started violently, and 
swung his face sharp towards the baronet and 
raised his brows in surprise. Sir Honor 
spoke at great speed. 

“ You stole the office soap. On it you 
took an impression of the safe key, from 
that impression you had a key made, you 
got a friend of yours to dine and over-wine 
my nephew, you made use of your key, you 
removed the cash, you left in the cash-box 
a false I O U which confronted Harry when 
the safe was opened on his arrival at the 
office late to-day. There's where the shock 
came in. The boy thinks he took the office 
money—my money. . The boy thinks he 
squandered the office money—my money. 
He suffers agonies. I have given you the 
first half of the story, be good enough to tell 
me the end "—here Sir Honor's voice rose 
and his eyes darted fire — 49 for, by heavens ! 
sir, there's got to be an end to the story that 
leaves my splendid nephew's name un¬ 
tarnished. There has got to be an end that 
leaves the splendid boy's conscience clear. 
I would not have that great-hearted boy 
go through life thinking he had rifled my 
safe—no, not for all I possess. Now, what is 
the end ? " 

The baronet in his intensity had towered 
threateningly over The Temporary, who gazed 
up at him flabbergasted. 

“ The soap ? The false key ? How—how 
do you know of the soap and the key ? " 

“ Sir, the * how' matters not one jot. 
What does matter, and matters vitally, is 
this : How have you arranged the facts so 
as to effect the purpose we have in view, the 
saving of the boy from himself, and still 
leave him without a stain on his soul ? 
That's what I wait to hear." 

The Temporary laughed rather a dis¬ 
concerted and puzzled laugh. 

“ I thought I came here to tell you- 

How you come to know- However, as 

you say, the * how' matters not a rap. With¬ 
out more ado I'll give you the end. It's such 
an end as I sought to reach—and you." 

" An end that leaves Harry in possession 
of his good name ? " 

The Temporary nodded affirmatively. 

With a sigh of relief more intense than 
one would have expected from such a 


strong character. Sir Honor sank back into 
his chair. 

“ Let me hear the end," he said, quietlv. 
“ I feared-" 

" When the cash was found to be missing 
I sent for my friend Smee." 

" By the way, who or what is Mr. Smee ? " 

“ A mesmerist—hypnotist." 

94 Does that explain Harry's midnight 
visit to the office ? " 

“ Yes. Smee made use of his uncanny 
science to project Into the mind of your 
nephew the suggestion that the safe had 
been left unlocked, and he accompanied 
Harry to the office at midnight. Smee is a 
good actor, too. An hour ago when we got 
him to the office—he was waiting at a pre¬ 
arranged place for the call—the surprise he 
showed at hearing of the missing money was 
splendid." 

" He knew, of course, you had taken the 
money ? " 

" He did not know I had taken it, for I 
have not taken it." 

Sir Honor shot a challenging glance at 
The Temporary. In answer to that glance 
The Temporary said :— 

"You know more than I guessed, but you 
do not know as much as you guess." 

" Come, come, Mr. Phillips. You are not 
going to pretend to me that my nephew 
took-" 

" Perhaps, Sir Honor, you'd best hear me 
out/ Smee vowed that your nephew, at his 
midnight visit, had brought away no money 
from the office. Yet there yawned an 
empty cash-box and there lay ,an I O U. 
Then Smee evolved an inspiration. He set 
about reconstructing the crime—that is to 
say, the doings of the night before so far as 
the office and the safe were concerned. 
In the office we acted a scene that would 
have gladdened the heart of a Paris criminal 
judge. Your nephew was sent outside ; we 
locked the safe. Your nephew then came in, 
got down on his toes before the safe, un¬ 
locked and opened the door, and sat there 
poised upon his toes gazing into the safe, and 
cudgelling his memory to force it to recall 
what he had done at midnight. As you 
know, the safe consists of two compartments, 
the top filled with documents. Suddenly 
your nephew gasped out an exclamation of 
piercing joy. He thrust his hand in among 
the documents ; he pulled out the missing 
Treasury notes, every solitary one of them." 

" From where, compelled by your mes¬ 
merizing friend's will, he had placed them ? " 

44 Not so. From where I had placed them. 
At midnight Harry had not touched the 
money. In the morning I opened the safe 
with n\y key and I hid the money among the 
documents, but took care to leave the comer 
of a Treasury note showing in such a position 
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that anyone down on his toes before the open 
safe was all but certain to detect it." 

" And Harry ? J> 

-i Sir Honor, Harry has had the lesson of a 
lifetime. There will be no more dereliction 
of duty on his part. He rushed into his 
private office with tears streaming down his 


then he learned with ineffable relief that 
he was no more than a fool. But, better 
still, he realizes that if he continues to be 
a fool he may one day be a criminal. 
He is too sound, too sane, too considerate 
of those who love him to run risks 
ever again. 11 



& 
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* You stole the office soap/ 
Temporary started violently 


cheeks and sobs coming from his very heart. 
The reaction was overwhelming." 

Sir Honor's eyes moistened so that he saw 
but dimly, M The dear boy—the dear boy/' 
he kept repeating. 

" Something drastic was called for to 
make the young man cut out his failing. 
That sometliing has been done. For a 
whole hour he thought himself a criminal; 


Sir Honor arose, forgetting all about the 
sham sprain which had furnished him with an 
excellent excuse for staying away from the 
office while The Temporary was given his 
chance to experiment on Harry, He went 
to Ms desk and drew a cheque for one 
hundred guineas, 

Norbert Phillips, private detective, stood 
to receive it. Original from 
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14 You have earned the money I promised 
you, I believe you have accomplished your 
purpose, our purpose* I thank you—but, 
mind you, had I known the means you were 
to use to break my nephew of his bad, his 
dangerous habit, I doubt whether I would 
have had the pluck to sanction them/* 


T WO weeks passed, and Armstrong stood 
before Sir Honor in the latter's private 
office, 

’ *' You have come to tell me whether you 
do or do not consider yourself deserving of 
promotion. Well ? J * 

11 At the time I did think I was-—- J * 

"But 



asseited Sir Honor, abruptly. The 
and raised his brows in surprise." 


Thank you, Sir Honor, for the cheque, 
I think the means were justified. I believe 
our object is accomplished. Now may 1 
ask you how you came to know about the 
soap and the key ? " 

41 Ah I " bantered the baronet. fl What 
is a detective for but to clear up mysteries ? 
I have set you one all your own to unravel. 
Good day.” 
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now ? " 

" Now 1 
think not. 
Sir Honor/' 
The young 
man was in 
doleful con* 
trast with 
the self-sat¬ 
isfied self of 
his that had 
# entered Sir 
Honor's pri¬ 
vate resi¬ 
dence but a 
' fortnight 
ago. 

Sir Honor 
spoke in 
buoyant en¬ 
couragement* 
“I'm not 
so sure, Arm¬ 
strong. After 
all, there's 
somethin g 
due to one 
who tries to 
be faithful. 
You tried. 
You were 
like a student 
undergoing 
examination 
who tackles 
a tricky sum 
in the right 
way, but makes a slip in the 
working out. Is he not entitled 
to marks for construing correctly ? 
I think so. And I am adding one 
sovereign a week to your salary/* 

*' Sir Honor, I am most grateful/* 

Sir Honor nodded recognition of the 
gratitude, then, lifting his eyebrows, re¬ 
marked :■— 

* 4 You look as though there was still a 
something——" 

f4 Well, sir/' grinned Armstrong, “ there 
is a something that puzzles me. There's 
the impression of the key on the 
soap ! " 

*' Ah/' said Sir Honor, waving his hand 
towards the door, fl this is a world full of 
unsolved puzzles. And they make Life such 
a diverting mosaic/from 
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N OE QUINNEY, being 
somewhatof a pagan, 
said afterwards that 
the D'Avenant mys¬ 
tery had been solved by 
coincidence, but Susan, 
his wife, brought up in a cathedral town, 
thought otherwise. 

The famous dealer happened to be staying 
at D p Avenant Old Hall when Lord D'Avenant 
was found dead in his library. Lord 
D'Avenant was better known as Mr, Nicholas 
Davenant, the head of a great firm trading 
with China and the Malay Archipelago, He 
bought D'Avenant Old Hall—and assumed 
the apostrophe of the ancient family—before 
his elevation to the peerage. Unkind persons 
affirmed that he was not even remotely of kin 
to the Simon Pure D'Avenants and that he 
had paid an immense sum for his title. This 
was untrue, Nicholas Davenant was the 
great-grandson of a D'Avenant, and his 
peerage was given to him because he had 
used his immense influence in China to 
obtain for the British Government certain 
important concessions. 

Nevertheless Lord D'Avenant was known 
and feared in China, where he had spent 
most of his life, as " Old Nick/' 

He called upon Quinney shortly after he 
had bought Old Hall, 

u It’s full of oak/' he told the dealer, 
Quinney's eyes brightened. He loved oak. 
" In shocking condition," said his lordship, 
testily. 
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" 1 

once/ 


want you 


Quinney became alert* 
He had discovered a pro¬ 
cess by which painted, 
stained, and over-var¬ 
nished panels could be 
restored to their right 
colour and texture, 
to take it in hand at 


Quinney chuckled and rubbed hi5 hands. 

" With great pleasure, my lord/' 

“ Also I have some very valuable Oriental 
china, a collection of forty years, made on 
the spot—in China, I mean—and you must 
find me the right cabinets/' 

Quinney nodded. He had heard of the 
Davenant collection, but he had never seen 
it, 

“My collection is unique/’ said Lord 
D'Avenant. " I own one piece, Mr. Quinney, 
which is of a deep-blue colour, very thin and 
ntact. It rings like a beautiful glass. Small 
fragments of this rare porcelain are set as 
jewels and treasured as such. My bit is 
more than a thousand years old / 1 

Quinney licked his lips, as he replied, 
solemnly 

" It will be a privilege, my lord, to examine 
such a gem/* 

But, alone with Susan, he confessed that 
he was not favourably impressed by his new 
patron’s appearance, 

** Looks like an old vulture, Susie/* 

“ Looks ain't your strong point, Joe/ 1 ' 
remarked his wife, 

Quinney assented cheerfully, staring at 
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his hands, of which he was slightly vain, 
not without reason. 

44 Talons he has, my girl. And such a 
beak ! But—brains ! More than his right¬ 
ful share of them. A very cunning and evil 
old bird ! " 

44 You have nothing to do with him, 
Joe." 

He laughed, and told her what had passed 
at the first interview. 

44 To get good pay for doing such work, 
Susie, makes me forget that a black east wind 
is blowing." 

Susie shook her head mournfully. 

44 If he's a wicked old sinner, I say—walk 
not in the ways of such." 

44 Lord love you ! " retorted the autocrat 
of Soho Square, 44 if I did business with 
saints only, me and you, dearie, would be 
in the poor-house." 


II. 


W ITHIN a fortnight Quinney and his 
craftsmen were comfortably lodged 
in the ancient, house. 

Lord D'Avenant received him on arrival. 
A housemaid ushered the dealer into the 
library, which was on the first floor and the 
least attractive of many fine reception-rooms. 
The noble owner explained why he had 
chosen it. 

44 It's next my bedroom, Mr. Quinney. 
I in not a sound sleeper. I do a lot of work 
when I can't sleep. Nice view—hey ? " 

. An oriel window commanded the main 
approach. An immense desk was littered 
with papers and queer packages. Quinney 
noticed at once a faint odour like that of 
sandal-wood. The atmosphere was warm 
and slightly stuffy. Having opened the 
casement. Lord D'Avenant carefully closed it, 
and indicated a chair. 

" Sit you down, Mr. Quinney." 

Quinney sat down, but his host, arrayed 
in a gorgeous dressing-gown, paced restlessly 
up and down, talking volubly. 

44 We have the place to ourselves. No 
flunkeys as yet. My own servant, and a 
maid or two. Nice and quiet—hey ? " 

44 Very quiet, my lord." 

44 One ought to be able to sleep here. Ever 
He awake, tossin' about ? " 

44 Not often." 

44 Beastly—perfectly beastly. But I was 
always a bit of an owl." 

44 You look owlish," thought Quinney. 
He had a vision of his host flitting here and 
there by night, ready to pounce upon any¬ 
thing and everything. As a purchaser he 
had, indeed, pounced upon everything at 
D'Avenant, taking over nearly all the 
furniture and pictures and some rare plate. 

44 You and I, Mr. Quinney, must make this 
place a museum." 


Quinney rubbed his hands at the delightful 
prospect. 

44 There isn't much rubbish, my lord." 

44 I take your word for that. I have expert 
knowledge of Oriental porcelain and Chinese 
lacquer. How long will you be over the 
oak ? " 


44 That is quite impossible to say." 

44 I shall be here." 

4 You are retiring from business, my 
lord?" 

44 Retiring ? I ? Not much ! But I can 
attend to my business from this room. It's 
a funny business, Mr. Quinney. I deal with 
funny people. I lived my life in China. 
I can pass for a Chink. Not much making-up 
necessary." 

44 You'll never pass for a D'Avenant," 
thought Quinney. 

44 I shall give you a cup of tea presently. 
I dare say you'll want to look round by 
yourself. See you later." 

Quinney got up, nodded, and went out. 

Alone, he wandered through the house, 
and then into the park. The village lay half 
a mile away, and he remembered that he had 
forgotten to bring tobacco. His mixture, 
however, could be bought at any inn. He 
decided to walk into the village. 

Very soon he was passing through fine 
wrought-iron gates which, somewhat to his 
astonishment, had to be unlocked. A rosy- 
cheeked maiden informed him demurely that 
such were his lordship's orders. Quinney 
laughed. 

44 No admittance—except on business, my 
dear." 

44 Yes, sir. That's it. The villagers are 
rather miffed about it. There is talk of a 
right-of-way. But his lordship won't hear 
of that." 

In the village more information was gleaned 
from the Boniface of the D'Avenant Arms. 
His lordship kept himself to himself, being 
rarely seen outside his own park. All the 
same, he subscribed liberally to local charities 
and paid high wages. Everybody hoped and 
believed that he would turn out to be an 
up-to-date and enHghtened landlord of a 
much-impoverished estate. 

Quinney strolled back to the house in time 
for tea, served in egg-shell china cups, 
infused for one minute and three-quarters 
only. 

41 You have never tasted such tea as that, 
Mr. Quinney ? " 

Quinney admitted that he had not a palate 
for the rarest growths of tea, adding that it 
would be a pleasure to drink hot water out of 
such cups. 


44 Loot," said his host, in a high-pitched 
voice. 44 I annexed 'em from a mandarin 
under sentence of death. I've picked up a 
lot of ^ 
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He began to talk about porcelain of the 
earlier dynasties. Quinney was delighted. 
Thm the old feUow showed him a couple of 
specimens, masterpieces of handicraft—a 
five-clawed dragon of the Ming period that 
probably had belonged to an emperor, and a 
superlative kylin. 

“ My best things are in the bedroom. 
Like to see 'em ? " 

The old man jumped up with the agility 
of a monkey, waving prehensile fingers. 

" I'm going to surprise you," he said. 

Quinney followed him into the bedroom. 
Against the wall was a big steel cage. Lord 
D'Avenant touched a button, and imme¬ 
diately the cage was brilliantly illuminated. 

Quinney gasped. 

The cage was full of magnificent pieces of 
Chinese porcelain. The mere sight of them 
seemed to rejuvenate Lord D'Avenant. He 
gripped Quinney's arm. 

" I have had two passions in my life: 
collecting the best Chinese porcelain, and 
this place. Some fools think I'm not a true 
D'Avenant. But I am. I saw this house 
when I was a boy, and I said to myself: 
9 I'll have that, one day.' Now—look at my 
stuff." 

“ There's nothing better in the Salting 
Collection." 

Lord D'Avenant snorted. 

“ There's nothing half so good." 

At the end of twenty minutes, Quinney 
asked an interesting question :— 

“ Are you insured against burglars, my 
lord ? " 

The old man cackled, rubbing together 
his thin brown fingers. Then he said, 
impressively :— 

" I can charge that cage and those steel 
shutters "—he pointed to the window— 
“ with a high voltage that would electrocute 
any burglar who touched 'em. I've had to 
protect myself, Mr. Quinney, against 
enemies." Again he cackled, adding slyly, 
“ It isn't very healthy to be an enemy of 
mine." 

When they returned to the library, a 
Chinaman, in spotless white, was removing 
the teacups. He, presented the usual im¬ 
passive countenance to the “ white devil " 
of a foreigner, but when he left the room 
his master spoke of him with something 
approximating to affection. 

" My servant, Quong. The most faithful 
fellow in the world. He has been with me 
for years. I saved his life ; saved him from 
a hideous death. He is devoted to me. He 
has stolen for me, Mr. Quinney. If I told 
him to kill you, he would nod his head, and 
your number would be up." 

This was said with an air of such conviction 
that Quinney experienced a thrill—the first 
of many. Quong reappeared. He moved 


slowly and silently. D'Avenant spoke to 
him twice, not in pidgin English, but in the 
Cantonese dialect. As he vanished again, 
the old man said, with finality :— • 

" He is the only man, Mr. Quinney, whom 
I trust unreservedly." 

III. 

F OR several days Quinney saw little of 
his new patron. Meals were served to 
the dealer in his own sitting-room. 
Twice he was invited to drink tea in the 
library. Upon the second occasion an inci¬ 
dent took place that must be recorded. A 
telephone on the big desk began to buzz. 

" London call," said Lord D'Avenant. 
" Please excuse me." 

As he spoke he picked up the instrument. 
Quinney happened to be facing him. By 
this time the dealer was accustomed to his 
queer host's ugliness, and kindly-disposed to 
an old man who had been consistently 
courteous to him. Suddenly, without warn¬ 
ing, the evil that was in the yellow, lined 
countenance seemed to disfigure it. Quinney 
hardly recognized a harsh, querulous voice. 

" Most certainly not. I refuse emphatic¬ 
ally to see the man. He knows why. Tell 
him to go to the devil." 

He replaced the instrument and turned to 
Quinney. 

“ If he goes to the devil, Mr. Quinney, he 
will find himself in congenial company. 
Let me give you another cup of tea." 

Quinney, tingling with curiosity, remained 
silent. Before he returned to his labours, 
Quong came in. Immediately Lord D'Ave¬ 
nant began to speak with marked agitation. 
And then, for the first time, the Oriental 
mask fell from the face of the Chinaman. 
Evidently he, too, was agitated. Quinney, 
of course, couldn't understand a word that 
was said. He divined that orders, very 
peremptory orders, were being given. Quong 
inclined his head, like a mandarin, and with¬ 
drew. So did Quinney. 

IV. 

A WEEK later Lord D'Avenant was 
dead. 

Quinney was half-dozing when a 
sharp knocking aroused , him at half-past 
seven in the morning. The elderly house¬ 
maid came in, much flustered. Quong had 
found his master's door locked—as usual— 
and could not get in. 

"He thinks, sir, that something awful has 
happened." 

Afterwards Quinney admitted to Susan 
that the same dismal apprehension laid a 
strangle-hold on his vitals. Within a minute 
he had joined the frightened servants in the 
passage. He strode to the door of the bed' 
room and hammered upon it. 
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lf Send for a gardener. We must break in." 

A man appeared with a cold chisel and a 
hammer, but the stout oak door withstood 
for a time a severe assault. Quinney, ablaze 
with excitement, was the first to enter, 
Xx>rd D'Avenant was not in bed, but the 
sheets and coverlets were disarranged. The 
steel cage was brilliantly illuminated. Quin¬ 
ney held up his hand. 

" Don't go near the cage or the windows ! " 

He rushed into the library, where the 
lights were burning. The library', like the 
bedroom, had been locked and bolted upon 
the inside of the door leading to the passage. 
The door between library and bedroom was 
ajar. 

Upon the Persian carpet, horribly 
contorted, clothed only in a dress¬ 
ing-gown and pyjamas, lay the old 
man. 

Quinney touched his face, glancing 
at the fallen jaw and the glazed, 
open eyes. 

"He is dead/' he 
said, solemnly. 

Fetch a doctor. 

Nothing must 
be touched 
here till he 
comes. 

The servants 






Lord D’Avenant touched a button, and immediately the ce.rc was brilliantly 


illuminated.' 
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filed out. Quinney went back into the bed¬ 
room and looked at the steel cage. With 
his amazing memory, he could almost swear 
that no precious object had been touched. 
He remarked, indeed, that one or two pieces 
had been added to the collection. The steel 
shutters guarding the windows were closed; 
the room, save the bed, was in order. Then 
he went out, leaving the gardener in charge 
of the shattered door, with instructions to 
allow nobody to pass through it. Quong, 
standing apart from the maids, was moan¬ 
ing. Quinney went up to him. 

“ Your master/' he said, “ must have felt 
ill in the night. He went into the library, 
and died.” 

Quong gesticulated violently. 

“ He velly strong man. He no die. I 
sabee. Man kill him. I tellee you, man kill 
him.” 

The doctor arrived. He was able to 
affirm positively that death had taken place 
some hours previously. He stated also that 
he had examined Lord D'Avenant very 
thoroughly about a month before, having 
been called in to prescribe for insomnia. 

“ A month ago my patient was as sound a 
man physically as a man of his age can be. 
He lived very temperately. We must send 
for the police at once.” 

The local inspector was summoned, a man 
of intelligence and capacity. The doctor 
and he knew what to do, and did it. Quinney 
tried to choke down some breakfast. 

At about ten the inspector sent for him. 
Quinney found him and the doctor in the 
dining-room. 

“ Lord D'Avenant didn't die a natural 
death,” said the inspector. “You have seen 
much of him of late, Mr. Quinney. Has he 
given you any indication whatever that life 
had become tedious to him ? ” 

“ Very much the contrary. I have never 
met a man of his age with such astonishing 
vitality.” 

“ Quite so. Dr. Merriman thinks that 
poison has been administered or self- 
administered.” 

“Not self-administered, inspector,” said 
Quinney. “ I'd stake my life on that.” 

“ We shall know more after the autopsy. 
The Chinese servant was the last to see his 
master alive. He left him at ten-thirty in 
his bedroom. It appears to have been a 
whim of the deceased to bolt himself in. 
The bedroom and library doors, communi¬ 
cating with the corridor, were locked and 
bolted on the inside. That is certain. The 
windows in each room were shuttered with 
steel shutters. Between the hours of eleven 
at night and seven in the morning a terrific 
voltage of electricity charges these shutters 
and the cage in the bedroom. It is humanly 
certain that no person could have entered 


either room through the window. The 
chimneys are very narrow. I have examined 
carefully the walls, the floors, and the ceil¬ 
ings. There is no evidence of any struggle. 
Snow fell during the night, but before ten. 
There are no footsteps in the snow below the 
windows. I am forced to believe that suicide 
is the only logical conclusion.” 

“ The Chinaman doesn't think so." 

“ I can get nothing out of him.” 

The doctor had to leave them. The 
inspector turned to Quinney. 

“I'm going back to the library. Will you 
come with me ? You might notice some¬ 
thing, anything, out of the ordinary.” 

Quinney, no fool in dealing with his fel¬ 
lows, decided that the local inspector was 
free, at any rate, from what he termed 
“ swank.” He followed the official upstairs 
and into the library. The body had been 
Taid, beneath a sheet, upon the bed in the 
next room. Quinney stared about him, as 
the inspector said, quietly :— 

“ It is possible, of course, that poison was 
administered before half-past ten ; but by 
whom ? There are poisons that act slowly. 
In that case, it is almost certain that Lord 
D'Avenant would have rung the bell and 
summoned assistance. The servants tell me 
that the Chinaman was devoted to his 
master.” 

“ Who saved him from what Lord D'Ave¬ 
nant described to me as a hideous death. He 
trusted Quong—I quote his words—un¬ 
reservedly.” 

“In a murder case, Mr. Quinney, we 
always look for motives. Such a man might 
have had enemies.” 

Quinney repeated what Lord D'Avenant 
had said about his enemies. The inspector 
made a note. 

“ How does the doctor know that he was 
poisoned ? ” 

“ There were indications unmistakable to 
a medical man.” 

“ Who switches on the electricity ? " 

“ The electrician had his instructions. He 
switched on the current at ten-thirty, and 
turned it off, as usual, at a few minutes past 
seven. I know the man personally.” 

“ It must be suicide,” said Quinney ; but, 
in his bones, he didn’t believe it. 

V. 

OME OFFICE experts conducted the 
post-mortem , confirming the conjecture 
of Dr. Merriman. 

At the coroner's inquest a verdict of 
suicide whilst of unsound mind was mercifully 
recorded. No other verdict seemed possible. 
No phial was found near the body. The 
experts testified that death had taken place 
after midnight, and that so violent a poison 
must have iSdted swiftly. Nobody could 
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egregious public fastened themselves upon 
the faithful Quong. But from the moment 
when the Chinaman learnt that his master's 
possessions had passed to a kinsman, he 
seemed to transfer his allegiance to that 
young man* 

" 1 believe with you,” said Arthur DWve- 
nant, 11 that Quong is absolutely innocent* 
At the same time, I have a notion that we 
may find the murderer through him. How, 
I haven't the least idea/' 

Quong, unhappily, could only repeat, like 
a parrot, what he had said at first:— 
" Bad man killee boss. You see* 
Sometime we catch him/' 

He seemed to be quite 
unconscious that he was 
being watched. 

The nine days' 
excitement over 


have entered the room after half-past ten* 
Nevertheless the junior partners of Dave nan t 
and Co* testified against the hypothesis of 
suicide. But they had to admit that the 
late head of the firm was odd and eccentric, 
and that they knew him only slightly. 
Since his return from China business matters 
were left, for the most part, in the hands of 
the London representatives* Still, he had 
talked to them frequently of his plans for 
the future. All his long life, they admitted 
reluctantly* he had been a man of mystery. 


" Quong gesticulated violently. 


1 He velly strong man* He no die* Man kill him/ ” 


To the immense surprise of everybody, 
and most of all to the individual concerned. 
Lord D'Avenant left everything—apart from 
a few legacies and a substantial annuity to 
Quong—to the impoverished kinsman from 
whom he had bought Old Hall. That lucky 
youth immediately instructed Quinney to 
proceed with the restoration-work. 

This young man, Arthur D'Avenant, said 
to Quinney at their first meeting :— 

** There is a mystery’ here, Mr. Quinney*", 
Quinney agreed. 

" I sha’n't rest till it is solved/* 
Meanwhile, inevitably, the suspicions of an 


the mystery died out when the experts were 
unable to find any trace of poison in the 
organs examined. Dr. Merriman said to 
Quinney 

" This may be a case of Oriental revenge* 
We know nothing of their methods/ 1 

At the inquest Quinney repeated what he 
had overheard Lord D'Avenant saying over 
the telephone. But this slightest of clues 
ended in moonshine. One of the London 
partners had been at the London end* He, 
in his turn, testified that the senior member 
of the firm refused consistently to see im- 
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whom he recalled perfectly, happened to be a 
sailor, once in Lord D'Avenant's service 
and discharged from it. He was now on the 
high seas again. Thereupon Quong was 
recalled to the witness-box. Did he know 
this sailor, or anything about him ? Quong, 
impassive as a graven image, shook his head, 
repeating : "Ino sabee,” till he was invited 
to stand down. Quinnev thought to himself : 
41 I wonder if the Chink is lying." 

VI. 

T HE work of restoring the old oak went 
on slowly. Quinney returned to 

London and his Susan. The D'Ave- 
nant mystery was transmuted by the irony 
of things into an immense 44 ad.” for the 
Soho Square establishment. All and sundry 
44 popped in ” to buy 44 bits ” and ask for 
first-hand information. They got both. 
Susan became very unhappy. 

44 Joe,” she said, solemnly, 44 we're making 
money out of this horror ; yes, we are.” 

44 If you feel that Way, old dear,” replied 
her lord, 44 you needn't spend any of it.” 

44 You ought to give all of it to my Waifs 
and Strays.” 

44 What a Waif and Stray you'd be, if it 
wasn't for me ! ” 

Amongst these curious visitors came 
Benyon, the explorer. He drifted into the 
shop when Quinney happened to be reason¬ 
ably at leisure. Benyon beat no bushes. 
He said, curtly :— 

44 I am one of the few men, Mr. Quinney, 
who knew the late Lord D'Avenant.” 

Quinney pricked up his ears, as Benyon 
continued, placidly :— 

44 I met him in China.” 

44 You know China, sir ? ” 

44 I know parts of China as—as well, shall 
I say ?—as Lord D'Avenant did. He was 
an assiduous collector. Where are his 
collections ? ” 

44 At D’Avenant Old Hall.” 

44 Could I see them ? This is my card.” 
As Quinney stared blankly at an unfamiliar 
name, the great man added, quietly : 44 I 
think the secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society will vouch for me.” 

Quinney said, briskly :— 

44 That's quite all right, Mr. Benyon. I 
happen to be going down to D'Avenant the 
day after to-morrow. Will you come with 
me ? ” 

44 With great pleasure.” 

And so it came to pass that Benyon, by a 
mere coincidence, so said Quinney, met 
Arthur D'Avenant. Benyon was taken to 
the drawing-room, where two cabinets held 
all the finest bits. 

44 I knew that they were wonderful,” he 
murmured. 

Further talk soon convinced Quinney that 


an expert of the first rank was in his company, 
and he hastened, as usual, to profit by such 
an opportunity. 

44 Some of these,” said Benyon, 44 have a 
value quite apart from what they might 
fetch at Christie's as rare specimens of the 
earlier dynasties. I cannot imagine how 
D'Avenant got hold of them. Is there an 
illustrated catalogue of your treasures ? ” 
He turned to the young man. 

44 I am thinking of having one made—with 
Mr. Quinney's kind assistance. If—if you 
would help us, Mr. Benyon-? ” 

Benyon said deliberately :— 

44 If you wish to keep this collection intact, 
Mr. D'Avenant, don't have it catalogued ! ” 

44 Why ever not ? ” 

44 I can only say this out of knowledge 
which is, perhaps, my peculiar possession. 
No bribe, however great, would tempt me to 
carry that through Tibet.” 

He indicated a highly-decorated Buddhist 
figure. 

44 It is sacrosanct,” he added. 44 And so 
are these.” 

44 But we are not in Tibet, Mr. Benyon.” 

44 Happily, we are not in Tibet.” 

No more was said at the moment. After 
a time, Benyon observed, abruptly : 44 It's 
an extraordinary thing to me that the late 
Lord D'Avenant committed suicide.” 

Arthur D'Avenant turned startled eyes to 
Quinney, who shrugged his sturdy shoulders. 

Arthur D'Avenant dropped his pleasant 
voice to a whisper. 

44 Mr. Quinney and I dispute the coroner's 
verdict. We—we believe that my prede¬ 
cessor was—murdered.” 

44 Yes,” said Quinney. 

44 Why have you come to that conclusion ? ” 

The facts were recited. Benyon made no 
comment, listening very attentively, till the 
Chinaman was mentioned. 

44 Is this man, Quong, here ? ” 

44 He is almost as devoted to me, Mr. 
Benyon, as he was to his master.” 

44 I—I should like to see him.” 

Quong was summoned. Immediately 
Benyon addressed him in the Cantonese 
dialect. Quinney listened, mildly amused, 
to the strangest concatenation of astounding 
and inarticulate noise. But he noticed that 
Quong seemed pleased and less of an image. 
Evidently he accepted Benyon as a superior 
being. At a sign from the distinguished 
traveller he bowed and went out. 

44 Well ? ” murmured Arthur D'Avenant. 

Benyon smiled, rather inscrutably. 

44 It is well,” he said, with emphasis. 44 I 
was not quite easy when I heard there was a 
Cantonese here. This man was his master's 
slave. Probably he is now yours. Might I 
see the library ? It would be interesting— 
and possibly profitable—to attempt seme 
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reconstruction of this mysterious affair on 
the spot/' 

" The library," said D'Avenant, " has been 
shut up. Nothing has been touched since 
the tragedy." 

They went upstairs. Later, Quinney told 
Susan that he was tingling with suppressed 
excitement. He expected, somehow, that 
something would happen, that the keen eyes 
of Benyon would detect what had escaped 
other eyes. He was not altogether dis¬ 
appointed. 

The room was unlocked and unshuttered. 

" He lay there," said Quinney, " with his 
knees arched. The pupils of the eyes were 
so turned up that only the whites were 
visible." 

“‘Ah ! And nothing was found near him— 
no phial, no object that might be even re¬ 
motely considered—lethal ? " 

" Nothing." 

B ENYON sat down, thinking furiously, 
half-closing his eyes. The others re¬ 
spected his silence. When, at length, 
he spoke, his voice seemed to float from a 
distance, as if, in fancy, he were far away. 

" I told you that I knew Lord D'Avenant," 
he began. " But I didn't know him well. 
Probably nobody knew him well, except, 
possibly, the faithful Quong." 

" He was assuredly a very queer customer, 
Mr. Benyon." 

“ From what knowledge I had of him," 
continued Benyon, " it is grossly improbable 
that such a man, familiar as he must have 
been with rare and subtle drugs, should have 
taken a violent poison that contorted the 
body almost beyond recognition. Had he 
wished to kill himself, he would have selected 
some preparation of opium, and slid out of 
life easily and painlessly. There is a subtle 
poison known to me that produces the effects 
you have described, Mr. Quinney, and which 
leaves no trace in the human system." 

" A poison known to you ? " 

" Did the doctors discover any puncture ? " 
" I don't think so." 

" The poison to which I refer is adminis¬ 
tered hypodermically. A slight prick from 
a needle suffices. It doesn't act immedi¬ 
ately. The prick may be so slight that the 
person pricked may be unconscious of it. 
The mark left would be hardly perceptible 
except to a very trained eye. The poison 
I mean has some of the characteristics of 
that extraordinary South American alkaloid, 
wourali. It paralyzes action and heightens 
sensation. The sufferer undergoes tortures 
and is unable to move or cry out." 

" Horrible ! " ejaculated Quinney. 

Benyon's eyes turned to the desk. 

49 What are those packages ? " 

" They were carefully examined," said 
VoL Ixii. —17. 
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Quinney. “ They hold samples—odds and 
ends." 

" You can examine them, Mr. Benyon," 
suggested D'Avenant. 

Benyon did so, moving thin brown fingers 
delicately. He touched many common¬ 
place objects with extreme care. 

" You are on the track of something ? " 
exclaimed the young man. 

Benyon paused. 

“ This is my opinion," he said slowly. “ I 
agree with you that Lord D'Avenant was 
murdered. Probably the police thought as 
much, and discreetly kept their thoughts 
to themselves. Scotland Yard dislikes un¬ 
solved mysteries. I can imagine that the 
verdict of the coroner's jury was not dis¬ 
pleasing. I take it that the cleverest wits 
were baffled. Nobody entered this room or 
the bedroom. The late lord was alone when 
he died, alone when he was murdered. We 
fall back upon hypothesis. I submit that 
he was poisoned hypodermically. It is con¬ 
ceivable that an enemy, unable to get at him 
in any other way, sent him, by post, some 
tiny, insignificant article that a collector 
would be likely to handle. In handling it 
he met his death. I am looking for that 
insignificant article." 

He went on looking, but he didn't find it. 
The same disappointment awaited him in 
the bedroom. Finally, he stood in front of 
the steel cage, now empty. 

" You say this was lit up when you broke 
into the bedroom, Mr. Quinney ? " 

" Yes." 

44 We may infer that the unhappy man, 
perhaps unable to sleep, got out of bed-" 

" He had been in bed." 

" We may imagine that he got out of bed, 
and was gloating over his treasures ? " 

" I often do that," admitted Quinney. 

" Then he passed into the library and 
began a letter. Whilst he was writing he 
may have felt the first effect of the poison. 
In less than a minute he would be paralyzed. 
In ten more minutes he would be dead." 

" God bless my soul ! " exclaimed Quinney. 

Benyon continued, imperturbably :— 

" I should like to call your attention to 
another hypothesis. You may take it from 
me that some of the porcelain in the drawing¬ 
room is of supreme historical and religious 
interest. I can't convey to you the fanatic 
attachment that certain objects inspire in 
their possessors. The happiness and pro¬ 
sperity, perhaps, of a remote community 
may be actually centred in one ugly little 
figure. If such a figure were stolen from its 
guarded shrine, the devotees would stick at 
nothing, at nothing , to recover it. The quest 
might extend over years." 

Arthur D'Avenant looked slightly uneasy. 

44 Let m suppose that an agent, the last 
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himself and go his 
way," 

■" Never! 11 said 
D'Avenant, 

Ben yon smiled and 
spread out his hands, 
" It has been a most 
interesting afternoon, 
he murmured- 


Quinney switched on the electrics at the door. 
In front of one of the cabinets—- 


man you might suspect* was instructed to 
recover such an object known to be in the 
possession of a man who guarded it like a 
Crown jewel. Would he hesitate to kill 
that man, if be thought that his successor 
might guard it less carefully ? " 

“ This/' said Arthur D'Avenant, with a 
hard laugh, " is getting near the knuckle." 
Ben von delivered the last thrust, 

“ I bdieve/' he said slowly, " that the 
murderer of Lord D’Avenant will come here* 
You need not seek him. I should be sorely 
tempted* knowing what I do, to let him help 


VII. 

ARTHUR DAVE- 
NANT, being a 
young and 
healthy man, soon dis¬ 
missed from an active 
mind the apprehen¬ 
sions excited by the 
explorer. He hap- 
L pened to be in love; 

approaching marriage with a charming girl 
engrossed his attention. 

And nothing happened I 
Quinney finished the oak. He was now 
regarded affectionately by Arthur D'Avenant 
as a friend, and as such heartily welcome to 
come and go as he pleased. 

He went down, one week-end* with a 
superb Cromwellian table, to find a bride at 
home after her honeymoon. Quinney had 
met the young lady before. He told Susan 
that she was real porcelain* and prettily 
decorated* 

Arthur D'Avenant led him aside. 

" l f m worried about Quong, Mr. Quinney/' 
" Ho ! What's up ? ” 

" He is—at all hours of the night, I can 
get nothing out of him but this. He teJIs 
me that the f bad man * is coming. It seems 
to be mere intuition, but these Chinks are 
uncanny. For instance, I wasn't expecting 
you, but before I got your wire yester¬ 
day, Quong said to me C Quinnee—he 
come* You see*' And here you are* 
b'Jove!" 

Quinney took this seriously. 

" This beats me, Mr* D'Avenant* After 
our talk with Mr. Ben yon I began to 
wonder whether Quong had stayed on 
with you because he hoped that the * bad 
man * would come back." 

"Quite likely," admitted D'Avenant* 

" By the way/' observed the bridegroom, 
" before I brought Aline here I went over 
every blighting object in those two rooms—a 
very tedious job. If Ben yon's hypothesis 
holds any water* it would be too awful if 
my darling girl picked up the thing that did 
the mischief. However, the two rooms are 
still locked up." 

" Quite sound," said Quinney. 

“ The infernal thing couldn't be anywhere 
else, could it ? " 

" No/’ said iQfciiahteiyj r Then, not quite 
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sincerely, but moved by the anxiety of the 
young man, he said, lightly 

” I wouldn't worry, Mr. D'Avenant. Mr. 
Benyon was just guessing. A bitter enemy 
may have had his revenge. If so, he'll not 
bother you/* 

“ I tell myself that, but Pm not quite sure 
about it/* 

" Does Mrs. D J Avenant know what we 
know ? n 

" No ; she accepts the general verdict/* 
Presently Quinney got Quong alone, and 
took his arm, 

* r What's wrong with you, old chap ? ” 
Quong said, excitedly 

" Bad man come velly soon. I sabee. 
You bet I ” 

” But how do you know ? ” 

Quong's pidgin English became involved. 

-< He—sailor-man. He come back. He 
wantee something* I no sabee what. Alice 
same, he come,” 

" And then-? ” 

Quong burst out laughing, 
not a pleasant laugh, 

" He catchee — me. . You 
see*” 

”1 hope I shall/' 
said Quinney. 

Over their wine, 
after Mrs, D'Ave- 
nant had left the 
dining-room, 

Arthur spoke 
again of Quong. 

" He is scaring 
the maids with his 
hoc t umal prowl- 
ings/* 

M L e t him 
prowl ! ” 

“ It's the deuce 
to keep maids in 
the country ; and 
this house is so 
remote.” 

” I have faith 
in Quong,” said 
Quinney. 

That very night, his faith was 
abundantly j ustified. 

Quong tapped upon his bed¬ 
room door about an hour after 
midnight, Quinney let him in. 

He hardly recognized the man. 

He seemed to be vibrating with 
excitement, as he whispered :— 

" Bad man—he come. Now 
I catch him ! ” 

" With your naked hands ? ” exclaimed 
Quinney, 

Quong looked at his hands and smiled. 

" You likee come too ? ” 

For answer, Quinney slipped a coat over 


his pyjamas. Then he picked up a service¬ 
able poker, Quong smiled again. 

4f I catch him ! You see,” 

He seemed to float out of the room—-a 
white wraith. Quinney followed. Moon¬ 
light illumined the long corridor, thickly 
carpeted. Quong sped down the stairs 
and into the great hall* He paused, finger 
upon lip, opposite the door of the drawing- 
room. 

Noiselessly the Chinaman turned the 
handle of the door, and vanished. Quinney 
hesitated for one brief instant. He could 
see that the drawing-room was not altogether 
in darkness. The swiftness of the Oriental s 
movements disconcerted him. He followed 
slowly, on tiptoe. As he entered he heard 
a crash. Instantly, Quinney switched on 
the electrics at the door. In front of one 
of the cabinets, two men lay upon the 
parquet. Silence succeeded the crash, and 


two 

that 


men lay upon the parquet* Quinney realized 
Quong was strangling the * bad man/ M 

then a curious wheezing sound. Quinney 
realized that Quong was strangling the 
" bad man." 

He flung himself upon Quong* trving to 

a thick throat - 
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Quinney had strong muscles, but he had to 
strain them to the uttermost. 

Suddenly the hold relaxed. 

f< God ! You've killed him ! " 

Quong laughed, and stood up. Then, 
bending swiftly, he ran his fingers over the 
man's body. He held up a pistol. 

,f I tellee you, he velly bad man. I 
sabee." 

Very slowly, the prostrate man recovered 
consciousness. Quinney left him alone. 

" Give me the pistol," he said to Quong, 
" and go you and fetch your boss." 

Quong nodded gleefully and slipped away. 

Quinney saw that the glass door of the 
bigger cabinet had been broken open. Upon 
a table stood the small figure that Benyon 
was not anxious to carry through Tibet. 

“ You lie perfectly still," said Quinney. 

The man was gasping convulsively, but 
he lay crumpled up just where he had fallen. 

D'Avenant came in, followed by the still 
smiling Quong. 

VIII. 

UINNEY may be trusted to finish the 
story in his own fashion, as he told it 
to the awe-stricken Susan some 
twenty-four hours later. 

" He was a queer cove, my girl ; a dark, 
seafaring man, with gold rings in his ears. 
He could speak to Quong in his own lingo, 
and did so when he got back his powers of 
speech. They went at it hammer-and-tongs, 
jabbering like monkeys. We had his pistol, 
and we were three to one. Perhaps we 
ought to have tied him up till the police came. 
Anyway, we didn't. I told you that the 
door of the cabinet was open. Upon the 
middle shelf stood a small Kang-He god, 
villainously ugly, coloured in bright tur¬ 
quoise. The mouth of the little beast was 
wide open. I particularly noticed it when 
the pieces were removed from the steel cage, 
because it wasn't up to the mark of the other 
bits. But it was in the cage, and we sup¬ 
posed that it was intended to be put there. 
But, oddly enough, I didn't remember seeing 


it when his lordship first showed me his 
treasures. Quong says that it must have 
been acquired in England, because he knows 
all the bits that came from China. As I was 
saying, Susie, we were taking a bit of an easy 
before sending for the police, and I suppose 
our man knew that the game was up. He 
jumped for the cabinet and grabbed the 
bright blue god or devil. And I saw him 
jab his thumb hard into the little beast's 
mouth. 

“ Well, my dear, we had to send for a 
doctor before we sent for the police. When 
they came our man was dead, drawn up and 
contorted, too. He died game, I must say. 
And when we got the blue monster out of 
his hand he owned up. He had worked for 
Lord D'Avenant in China. He had helped to 
steal the little figure from some Buddhist 
shrine. Afterwards, I dare say, he tried 
blackmail. Anyway, he got the sack. He 
boasted to us that he had sworn to kill his 
former master, and he had the devilish art of 
knowing how to do it. Collectors always 
stick their fingers into holes, just to see if the 
inside is polished properly. Bad bits are left 
in the rough. Inside the mouth of the blue 
beast he fixed a needle coated with that 
devilish poison. Mr. Benyon was right from 
first to last. Having killed his enemy, the 
man attempted to steal the figure. He knew 
what price he would get for it in China. 
That's about all." 

" Mercy me ! " exclaimed Susan. " This 
comes of worshipping sticks and stones. 
What a lesson for you, Joe ! " 

" I don't steal 'em," said Quinney. 

“ I wouldn't trust you," sighed Susan, 
" nor any other collector." 

“ Mr. D'Avenant," concluded Quinney, 
wiping a heated brow, " is a-going to send 
back the little mischief-maker to China. 
Mr. Benyon will attend to that. And now, 
Susie, if you've no objections, I shall take a 
glass of sherry." 

" I do object," said Susan, " but you'll do 
it just the same." 

And he did. 
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I N a world of kaleidoscopic and catas¬ 
trophic changes it would be natural 
to expect some enfeeblement, if not 
a total extinction, of the human 
passion for 44 First Nights." Strange to 
say, it seems as strong as ever. The time is 
out of joint, our drama is at its lowest ebb, 
but an eager curiosity still impels people to 
first performances of new plays. They are 
mainly the same people—the old gang, if I 
may apply the politician’s phrase without 
disrespect—only a little balder, a little more 
rotund, a little more highly rouged, than they 
were. In the course of three or more decades 
{let me leave it discreetly vague), I have seen 
the same first-nighters pass from blooming 
youth to ripe maturity and withered age. I 
have offered them the same melancholy 
spectacle. But we all try to put a good face 
on it* What I cannot understand is why 
they keep it up. Theatrical critics go to 
first nights because they must. But the 
other people, who are not on compulsory 
service, surely might give themselves a rest ? 

But it seems also there is a distinct tribe 
of second - nighters. I have never been 
allowed to see them myself, but there is 


positive evidence on the point from Mr, Max 
Beerbohm. He tells us (in Seven Men ") 
that, when he was dramatic critic for the 
Saturday Review, 4f weary of meeting the 
same lot of people again and again at first 
nights, I had recently sent a circular to the 
managers, asking that I might have seats 
for second nights instead/ 1 Thereupon he 
made a strange discovery. 4t I found that 
there existed as distinct and invariable a lot 
of second-nighters as of first-nighters. The 
second - nighters were less 4 showy ’; but 
then they came more to see than to be seen, 
and there was an air that I liked of earnest¬ 
ness and hopefulness about them. I used 
to write a good deal about the future of the 
British drama, and they, for their part, used 
to think and talk a good deal about it. 
Though second-nighters do come to see, they 
remain rather to hope and pray." While, as 
I say* I really know nothing about these 
second - nighters, I fully recognize that 
theatrical critics can do no less than regard 
them with affectionate respect, for manifestly 
they are the people who have waited for the 

notices." They must be one's (or some* 
bodv elec’s) if gfcfijtj? readers." 
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Some First Nights 


, It has been periodically proposed that 
first nights ” shall become “ second nights ” 
—I mean, that the first night or premiere 
should be preceded, on the Parisian plan, by 
a ripStition gtn&rale or pub ic dress rehearsal, 
which the Press should attend, only holding 
over its “ notices ” for a day. I don’t think 
our theatrical managers will ever be so 
guileless as to fall in with this scheme. To 
name only one objection, it would give the 
critics time to think. Anyone who compares 
the 11 notices ” in the dailies with those in 
the weeklies or the monthlies will at once see 
what that means. The more belated the 
criticism, the less kindly it is sure to be. 
Time to think is time to spot weak places 
and to pick holes, time to cool down from 
your first fine careless rapture, time to think 
out what can be said on the other side. I 
know, for I have been, before now, a daily, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly critic of the 
same plays, and found myself getting more 
and more captious at every remove. I am 
all, then, for our present first-night system. 
I will cheerfully go on seeing my old friends 
(and letting my old friends see me) exhibiting 
deeper and deeper marks of the ravages of 
time. Besides, some first nights are really 
worth attending, interesting for their own 
sake, more interesting than any other nights. 
A few are even memorable. 

M Y mind goes back to a first night of 
nearly thirty years ago, at the St. 
James’s, a May night in 1893, which was 
one of the most notable premieres in the his¬ 
tory of the modern English stage. The early 
’nineties mark a period in that history of con¬ 
siderable ferment. The more intelligent—or 
the more sanguine—lovers of the drama were, 
like Mr. Beerbohm's second-nighters, hoping 
and praying. Several of Ibsen’s plays had 
lately been performed in London and had 
been a revelation if they were not to be, as 
some confidently predicted, a revolution. The 
work of a master-mind and, what is more, of 
a born dramatist, they offered people weary 
of the old theatrical inanities a new sensation 
—food for thought about life, the social 
fabric, and themselves. Their influence was 
by no means purely aesthetic—and here was 
the secret of their vogue as well as of their 
early passing—they " rhymed to ” so many 
social and ethical aspirations and currents of 
their time which violently interested people 
to whom the dramatic virtues of a play as a 
play, its purely artistic merits, were of minor 
or no importance. “ Ibsenism ” connoted 
many other things besides appreciation of a 
new and great dramatic artist and overflowed 
the boundaries of the playhouse, bearing on 
its flood a miscellaneous mob of feminists, 
socialists, revolutionists, all the cranks. But 
this notable influence on the theatre it had, 


that it made playgoers, whether they were 
“ Ibsenites " or not, dissatisfied with the old 
formula and the old mechanism; a new 
spirit, a new demand was abroad. It was in 
this mood, conscious or unconscious, eagerly 
responsive or sullenly recalcitrant, that the 
audience met on that May night for the 
curtain to rise on " The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.” Mr. Pinero had delighted the town 
with a series of brilliant farces, illustrated by 
the comic genius of Mrs. John Wood, Arthur 
Cecil, John Clayton, and poor Rose Norreys. 
In ” The Profligate ” he had given a taste 
of different quality, serious, sternly moral, 
George Eliot-ish. But these were pre- 
Ibsenian ; what could he do for the new 
spirit, the new demand ? 

MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL’S TRIUMPH. 

What he did was, first of all, to provide a 
great part and an overwhelming personal 
success for a new actress. I remember 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s earliest appearances 
at the Adelphi in a melodrama, “ The 
Trumpet Call ” (oh, the embarrassing acci¬ 
dent to her dress on the first night!), and an 
absurd Cromwell play, and I am glad to 
remember, also, wondering in print why no 
West-end manager snapped up this precious 
treasure. But I might have been easy : she 
was soon snapped up by George Alexander. 
What a thrill went through the house when 
this beautiful, contralto-voiced, fascinatingly 
perverse creature stepped into Aubrey Tan- 
queray's dining-room, emptied of its guests, 
and pounced on the dessert with, “ I love 
fruit, when it’s expensive " I It would be 
tiresome now to follow her through all the 
sudden changes of a piece familiarly known to 
every playgoer. At the fall of the curtain 
she had established herself as a new histrionic 
" value,” a new and potent instrument of 
interpretation, a new stage temperament. 

But the play was something new, too. 
Not in its main motif. That was but a 
variant of what Paul Bourget has so well 
called “ Redemptorism ”—the attempt to 
redeem, to rehabilitate, a fallen woman, and 
its outcome—familiar enough in other plays 
of Augier and Dumas fils. But the realistic 
method, the absolute veracity of the thing, 
was new ; the air of “ inevitability ” was 
new ; the English social atmosphere was new. 
It was a serious moralistic treatment of what 
had hitherto been a romantic theme, just 
the treatment for which a public prepared, 
disillusioned with romance, by Ibsen was 
secretly yearning. I must not be understood 
as identifying Pinero’s art with Ibsen’s. 
The Norwegian master had his own supreme 
gift of limitless quasi-poetic suggestion. The 
Englishman was positive, practical, prosaic 
—and also had his supreme gift of dramatic 
story-telling. fiUfc’ 1 fleKtO been quick to see 
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the change wrought in the public temper by 
the other, had perhaps experienced a spiritual 
change himself, and hence came forth that 
new thing, ,f Mrs. Tanqueray/' The cheers 
that went up when the curtain fell ! We 
had visions of a New Heaven and a New 
Earth, These excessive emotions go natu¬ 
rally with the high temperature of first nights. 
They do not last. Life could not be lived in 
a perpetual whirlwind 
of enthusiasm. But,, 
putting the affair at 
its lowest and its cool¬ 
est, it is certain that 
on that first night the 
English drama was 
41 hatched again/’ in 
Mrs, Poyseris phrase, 

" and hatched dif¬ 
ferent/' 

A N angry crowd, 
with whatever 
excuse of a prac¬ 
tical grievance, is an 
ugly thing* But w hat 
is even more odd than 
ugly is an English 
crowd angry over a 
question of literary 
taste ! I am thinking 
of another first night 
at the St. James's, 
in January, 1895, 
when Henry James, 
gentlest, most retiring 
of men, was brutally 
hooted from the stage 
because the gallery 
had found his i# Guy 
Domville " too deli¬ 
cate a morsel for their 
coarse palates. " Guy 
Domville JJ has never 
been published* 

(George Alexander 
!$ent me a privately 
printed copy at the 
time, but stipulated 
for its return*) Its 
theme was remote 

from every kind of - 1 be* fruit, when 

actuality —an epi- __ * t _ ( 

sode in the eighteenth Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
century history of an 

old English Catholic family* The charm 
was wholly in the treatment, in the subtle 
** psychology * J and dainty, rather alembi¬ 
cated, style of Henry James—an acquired 
taste at the best, and a taste never perhaps 
to be acquired by average gallervites. 

There were leading parts for Alexander 
himself and Miss Marion Terry, and, if I 
remember aright, Miss Irene Vanbrugh made 


one of her early appearances in an ancillary 
rtile. But it was caviare to the genera], and 
how the general signified its distaste at the 
curtain-fall the author himself described in a 
letter to his brother William, “ In three 
%vords the delicate, picturesque, extremely 
human and extremely artistic little play was 
taken profanely by a brutal and ill-disposed 
gallery which had show'll signs of malice 
prepense from the first 
and w hich, held in hand 
till the end, kicked up an 
infernal row at the fall of 
the curtain* There fol¬ 
lowed an abominable 
quarter of an hour during 
which all the forces of 
civilization in the house 
waged a battle of the most 
gallant, prolonged, and 
sustained applause with 
the hoots and jeers and 
catcalls of the roughs, 
whose roars (like 
those of a cage of 
beasts at some in¬ 
fernal ' Zoo') were 
only exacerbated 
(as it vrere) by the 
conflict. * * * The 
thing fills me with 
horror for the abys¬ 
mal vulgarity and 
brutality of the 
theatre and its 
regular public 
which, God knows, 
I have loved in¬ 
tensely even when 
working (from motives 
as * pure ' as pecuniary 
motives can be) 
against it/' This last 
wild cry of pain must 
be forgiven to a man 
who had been pub¬ 
licly insulted. The 
real truth is, Henry 
James still continued 
to cherish a certain 
theatrical ambition, 
and was always re¬ 
luctant to persuade 
himself that his pecu¬ 
liar qualities could 
never have a chance in that quarter. Ypars 
afterwards the Forbes-Robertsons produced 
his High Bid/' but it had little more than a 
success of esteem* The Outcry " and 11 The 
Reprobate/' both seen since his death, were 
successes merely of curiosity* In his later 
days he was not infrequently to be met in 
the stalls at London first nights. The stalls 
were his proper place, not the stage, 
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As I am picking out first nights with some¬ 
thing exceptional to mark them, I pass over 
Irving's in the great Lyceum days. Tree's at 
the Haymarket and His Majesty's, and most 
of Alexander's at the St. James's. These 
were, of course, all brilliant social gatherings, 
and I leave it to the fashion reporters to do 
justice to them. Nor must I touch upon 
musical occasions, though I remember well 
the excitement that thrilled the Savoy 
audiences over the Gilbert and Sullivan 
productions and, particularly, the waxing 
and waning of Sir Arthur's eyeglass. 

A MEMORABLE NEW YORK FIRST 
NIGHT. 

Coming to more recent times, I find a 
notable first night at the opening of the New 
Theatre, New York, some ten or a dozen 
years ago. This theatre had been built by a 
group of millionaires, and was supposed in 
advance to be the last word in theatrical 
architecture. Invited by the founders to 
the inaugural ceremonies, I went over in the 
Adriatic, stayed for five crowded day« of 
overwhelming hospitality, theatre - going, 
sight-seeing, and came back in the same 
ship. The new venture started with im¬ 
mense 6 clat. New York was going to have 
the theatre of the world. Mr. Ames, illus¬ 
trious among theatrical " producers," was 
to be its director ; my old friend John Corbin 
(once upon a time at Oxford), its literary 
adviser; the company was to be headed by 
Edward Sothern and Julia Marlowe. There 
was a formal opening ceremony in the after¬ 
noon, when I met among the people gathered 
together on the stage not only Brander 
Mathews, whom I had long known, but, for 
the first time, the white-haired veteran, W. 
D. Howells. After Mr. Pierpont Morgan had 
formally handed over the key of the building, 
there were two of the best speeches I have 
ever heard from a stage-platform, one by 
Senator Elihu Root, the other by the then 
Governor of New York State, whose name I 
am ashamed to have forgotten. But the joy 
of the afternoon was the delivery (not " in 
character") of Hamlet's address to the 
players by Forbes-Robertson to the actual 
players of the company grouped on the stage. 
It must have been a trying ordeal in such 
conditions, but the English actor, with his 
beautiful voice, his perfect diction, his charac¬ 
teristic air of persuasive amenity, came out 
of it triumphantly. 

For the evening performance "Antony and 
Cleopatra " had been chosen. Scenically it 
was well enough, but by no means impeccable, 
histrionically. Mr. Sothern was the tamest 
of Antonys. (I remember cabling to the 
Times that the squirrels in Central Park 
might have eaten out of his hand.) He 
seemed intimidated, if not shocked, by the 


voluptuous endearments of Miss Marlowe's 
Cleopatra. The really interesting thing was 
the audience—the most brilliant, I think, in 
diamonds and in beauty (and I have been 
present at many " Gala " performances in 
Europe) that I have ever seen. But a super- 
" elegant " public is always apt to be a little 
cold. This one, however, had unfortunately 
practical reason for its coldness ; it could 
only imperfectly hear. The millionaires 
had clubbed together. The finest site in 
New York had been chosen. The theatre of 
the world had been nobly planned, lavishly 
built, opened in state—and lo I the acoustics 
were all wrong ! It was a sad disappoint¬ 
ment. All sorts of remedies, I believe, were 
subsequently tried, but were ineffectual. 
The millionaires' toy had broken in the hand ! 
For a few short months the theatre struggled 
on with the " legitimate," and then had to 
be given over to the illegitimate, to miscel¬ 
laneous entertainments, circuses, I know not 
what. Nor do I know anything about its 
fate at the present moment. 

P ARISIAN first nights have a peculiar 
flavour. I had almost said, a peculiar 
scent. For French ladies, or, to be on 
the safe side, French ladies who attend the 
ripHitions gSnSrales, have a passion for per¬ 
fumes, and the Paris theatres are not, as a rule, 
ventilated in accordance with English notions. 
There is, in my experience, more " profession " 
apparent and less " society " in these dress- 
rehearsal audiences than at our London first 
nights. Notably is this the case at the 
Th&itre Franfais, where, exceptionally, to 
avoid a solution of continuity in the evening 
performances, the rehearsals take place in 
the afternoon. A Paris audience has the 
reputation of being the most critical of all. 
On that I can only say that I have heard as 
many inept remarks, as many of the usual 
trenchant summings-up and dismissals with 
a word, in Paris as elsewhere. I say the 
habit is " usual " with first-night audiences, 
because I confess to suffering under it. 
Nothing is so distracting to the theatrical 
critic who is trying quietly to take stock of 
his impressions and to arrive without haste 
at a considered, responsible judgment. People 
who are there merely to spend the evening 
want to profess an opinion on the spot, some¬ 
thing they can whisper in the ears of their 
friends as they flit round the stalls. These 
hasty verdicts may be too favourable or too 
hostile, but they are sure to be superficial— 
the very thing the critic, poor man, is trying 
to guard against. I know that this unwritten 
criticism, the whispered comments, smiles, or 
shrugs of the audience, is what generally 
determines the fate of the play as a commer¬ 
cial " proposition." But the responsible 
critic is out for o tiitr game —he is after artistic 
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An ill-disposed gallery kicked up an infernal row at the fall of the curtain/* 


value, the re¬ 
lation of the 
play to other 
plays* to cer¬ 
tain trains of 
thought, and 
so forth. When 
I speak of the 
responsible cri^ 
tic, I am think¬ 
ing of his re¬ 
sponsibility to 
his artistic 
ideals* to his 
aesthetic creed, 
to his philoso¬ 
phy of litera¬ 
ture and of life. 

The pity is* I 
cannot but 
think* that in 
some critics the 
sense of respon 
si billty seems 
to be lacking* 

They seem to 
be swayed by 
the first-nigh¬ 
ters around 
them* and to 
become in 
their “ notices ,r 
the obedient 
servants to 
command of 
the facile man- 
of-the-worldisms and the cheap epigrams 
that enliven first-night chit-chat. Thus the 
unwritten criticism, so irresponsible, so off¬ 
hand, so ostensibly shrewd and practical 
but so fundamentally unliterary and inartis¬ 
tic, tends to be echoed in the written, which 
then ceases to be criticism at all* in any 
valid sense of the term, and becomes mere 
hearsay, mere reporting. I assume the 
privilege of an old fogy to hint to these 
critics that they should take their art more 
seriously, I am not suggesting that they 
should become ponderous or pontifical—far 
from it—but that they should shut their ears 
to the buzz of first-nighters and make a 
solitude within themselves, so that no ex¬ 
ternal irrelevancies may interfere with the 
free play of their own consciousness, their 
own appreciation of the work of art before 
them, their own principles and standards. 
This rigorous self-absorption in the midst of 
a crowd—and particularly a crowd brimming 
over with excitement, sociability, the desire 
for immediate utterance of no matter what, 
so long as it is " smart/* about the play—is, 
I am well aware, a difficult discipline. And 
however scrupulously one refrains from being 
drawn into conversation about the play on 


first nights, what nonsense one cannot help 
overhearing ! As I say, I have overheard as 
much nonsense at a Paris dress-rehearsal as 
at any first night elsewhere. Indeed, more, 
because the Paris inter-acts are longer and 
the public more talkative. 

THE MEMORABLE PRODUCTION OF 
" CHANTECLER / 1 

I speak feelingly, having attended pretty 
continuously for some years dress-rehearsals 
of Hervieu, Donnay, Capus* Brieux, Bataille, 
and the rest. The most remarkable of all, 
as an if event/' perhaps* was the production 
of Rostand's M Chanteder" at the Porte 
St + Martin in the midwinter of 1909-1910. 
It was the memorable winter of the Seine 
floods, when half Paris w p as under water. 
The great event had been promised frequently 
during the previous twelve months and had 
been again and again put off, until the post¬ 
ponement became a public joke. Various 
rumours were current. Rostand could not 
be got to put the finishing touches. Lucien 
Guitry was not happy about his part. 
Cynics said that it was all an advertising 
manoeuvre Anyhow, the excitement over 
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Some First Nights 


When the date 
was at last posi¬ 
tively fixed, the 
prayers, the in¬ 
trigues, the strug¬ 
gles for tickets 
were without 
precedent. Those 
who got tickets 
(Jean Coquelin 
s^ent me mine) 
treasured them 
as though they 
were a decora¬ 
tion. I remem¬ 
ber that as we 
filed into the 
Porte St. Mar¬ 
ti n we w ere 
cheered, as 
though we were 
heroes, by an 
enormous crowd. 

The fact is, 

Rostand was at 
the height of his 
fame. The world- 
triumph of " Cy¬ 
rano" and of 
“ L'Aiglon had 
immensely grati* 
fied the patriotic pride of the French, Ros¬ 
tand had not only revived, and that in an age 
of pessimistic realism, the vogxieof flamboyant 
romance, but he figured in the popular eye as 
the spokesman for France, the authoritative 
interpreter to the nations of the French 
spirit. " Chantecler,*' it had been given out, 
was to be the most brilliant modern expres¬ 
sion of this spirit. Expectation raised to 
such a height could not but be disappointed. 
The play showed, what cooler critics had 
known all along, that Rostand is not so much 
a poet as an admirable rhetorician in verse. 
Its rhymes were ingenious, inexhaustible, 
astonishing as tricks of legerdemain, but the 
tone was uninspired, the matter thin and 
void. Rostand recalled to you more than 
ever the type of clever schoolboy or under¬ 
graduate who is a 4< dab ** at verses. There 
was disappointment, too, over the represen¬ 
tation, Lucien Guitry was, and is, undoubt¬ 
edly the finest actor of our time. He was 
going, it was hoped, to make a legendary 
thing of Chanticleer, the Gallic cock, some¬ 
thing magisterially symbolical of France, and 
of goodness knows what else* As it turned 
out, he was manifestly ill at ease in his beak 
and feathers and suggested to an English eye 
something out of a Christmas pantomime. 
He certainly failed to make anything im¬ 
pressive of his part. Jean Coquelin, with 
echoes of his father's trumpet notes and not 
a little of his breadth of style, was excellent 


as the Dog, but 
had little to do, 
Simone (" the 
wondrous de¬ 
monic little Si¬ 
mone/' as Henry 
James called her 
on another oc¬ 
casion) minced 
and coquetted 
under difficulties 
in the disguise 
of the Golden 
Pheasant. We 
came aw ay rather 
bewildered, with 
w on derful rh vmes 
ringing in our 
ears but with a 
general suspicion, 
which we hardly 
dared to confess, 
that we had 
been " sold, 1 * that 
what the world 
had waited for so 
long was realty 
full of empti¬ 
ness/' Assuredly, 
the fame of 
Edmond Ros¬ 
tand will not rest upon " Chantecler/ 1 

L ONDON first nights of French plays have 
a peculiar character of their own . You 
will miss the familiar faces of many 
ordinary London first-nighters, and the audi¬ 
ence becomes exceptionally cosmopolitan as 
well as exceptionally M smart/' When Sarah 
Bernhardt was in herSardou period—touring 
the world in Fedora/* in " La Tosca/' in 
" Thfeodora/* in fl Gismonda not to be 
there on the first night was to confess your¬ 
self an outcast from London * H society/* 
Though the actress was then by no means in 
her first youth, her golden voice was still 
golden and her charm, her art, at its most 
potent. Yet none of these brilliant*occasions 
moved me so deeply as one only a few months 
ago when she returned to London, aged, 
maimed, but indomitable, to appear at the 
Prince's in *' Daniel.'* The immense au¬ 
dience, too, one could see was deeply moved. 
Daniel is not visible till the third act, and so 
great "was the excitement, made more tense 
by waiting, that applause broke out some 
seconds before the act-drop was raised. 
When it w r as H and the actress was seen, seated 
alone in the centre of the stage, the mighty 
roar of welcome that went up ! The actress 
was overcome and shed tears. I must confess 
I did, too. The thought of so many vanished 
things, the revival of so many old emotions, 
the contrast of past and present—these 
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cannot have left any of the older playgoers 
unaffected, A cry from some of the younger 
playgoers, at the curtain-fall, of "Speech! 
Speech 1 ,J relieved the pathos of the occasion 
with a touch of the grotesque* French 
actresses are not accustomed to make 
speeches from the stage, and Sarah Bernhardt 
does not speak English* 

“A MOMENT OF GREAT HAPPINESS/* 

I have kept to the last a first night very 
different from those I have been chronicling. 
Indeed, even now I am doubtful whether I 
ought to speak of it, for I always think of it 
less as a public event than as one of my 
intimate, personal pleasures with which the 
world at large is not concerned* After alb 
however, it was a public performance, my 
pleasure was shared with many 
others, and so in recording 
mine, all egoisticallv. hugging 
as it were my re¬ 
membered plea¬ 
sure to myself, I 
may still have the 
excuse of reviv¬ 
ing theirs. It is 
a subtle point, 
but I think indis¬ 
putable, that a 
peculiar charm 
attaches for us to 
such plays as 
happen to have 
been mentioned 
in the classics of 
romance. When 
I saw M. de 
Max not long ago 
at the Pavilion 
in an act of 

Andromaque " 
it was an added 
pleasure to recall 
Addison *s ac- 
count of Sir 
Roger de Cover- 
ley's visit to 

The Distrest 
Mother/' the 
English version of this 
play of Racine's, and 
to remember, too, the 
chapter in " Tancred ” 
telling how the great 
Sidonia once saw ** An¬ 
dromaque " played in 
a little Flemish town 
by the strolling Baroni 
family. When they are 
playing ** Hamlet," one 
likes to think of the 


account in ‘ Tom Jones ' r of Partridge's visit 
to Garrick s performance of it r I have never 
seen {who has in this generation ?) either 
" Lover's Vows " or " The Stranger/' two 
old adaptations from Kotzebue, but I should 
like to see them if only because the ama¬ 
teurs in " Mansfield Park " rehearsed the 
first and Pen's adored Miss Fotheringay 
played Mrs. Haller, the heroine of the other. 
Do people ever now read that wonderful 
romance of Stendhal's, " La Chartreuse de 
Parme " ? If so, they will remember 
Fabrice's visit to the local theatre. 

He took a box in the third tier so as not to be 
seen : they were giving Goldoni's “La Locandiem." 
He was looking at the architecture of the house and 
scarcely glanced at the stage. But the crowded 
audience was bursting into laughter at every instant; 

Fubrice 1 x>ked ut the young actress 
who was taking the }>art of the 
hostess, She struck him as quite 
pretty and nature 
itself — a naive 
young girl who 
was the first to 
laugh at the pretty 
things that Goldoni 
put into her mouth 
and that she had 
the air of being 
surprised at utter¬ 
ing* 

Well, 1 La 
Locandiera " and 
Eleonora Duse's 
first appearance 
in it here gave me 
the peculiar plea¬ 
sure l have been 
hugging to my¬ 
self. I can still 
see Duse entering 
in plain choco- 
l a t e-c oloured 
gown, stiff hoop, 
and coquettish 
little cap. She, 
like Fabrice's 
young woman, 
was "nature 
itself." But 
she was exquisitely 
delicate and dainty by 
nature* I cannot go 
farther into it : I will 
only say that this 
performance fixes itself 
indelibly in my 
memory as, beyond all 
question, the moment 
of greatest happiness 
one [ have ever enjoyed in 
the theatre* 


Sarah Bernhardt in “ La Tosca 
of her greatest triumphs. 
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T HE Essentia! Knowledge 
Organization had made 
the sort of ovemhelm¬ 
ing success that is only 
possible in chaotic times. The 
over-excited public at once took 
to its little books, with the hope¬ 
ful device of an anchor on the yellow covers 
and the stimulating maxims inside* The 
books taught you the art of management — 
management of everything, from poultry to 
husbands—and they sold by millions, 

Started with some slight assistance from 
Government, the Organization had given 
away large sums in support of village clubs 
and libraries ; now it fostered innumerable 
benevolent enterprises, and was always 
launching schemes from its big central offices 
in the narrow street behind the Westminster 
Cathedral, It had a president, vice- 
presidents, and a managing committee ; but 
really and truly it was all the secretary, 
Mr. Edward Batsford* Mr* Bats ford had 
invented it, and his energy and will-power 
kept, it going, 

" He seems to think/' said Irene Wing, 
writing home about him, " that because he 
does not spare himself there's no occasion 
to spare others. I'll say at once I never 
took such a dislike to anybody in my life ; 
and as I know instinctively that the feeling 
is mutual, I don't suppose" I shall stay here 
long." 

*' Would you believe it ? * r said her mother, 
in the home circle at Woking* 

There were many girls employed at the 
Organization, and they all freely declared 
that they hated Mr, Batsford, As a man, 
he was, so to speak, death to girls—emitting 
a cold indifference and disdain that made an 
atmosphere they could not breathe comfort* 
ably. It was the more hateful because at 
first sight, and sometimes even for a day or 
two, newly-arrived girls admired his profile, 
were vaguely troubled by romantic fancies 
concerning him—as, for instance, that he was 


unhappy and needed comfort, 
But, my goodness, they soon 
found out their mistake. 

“ There is something here 
belonging to somebody" ; and 
he pointed to a gauze scarf 
hanging over the back of a 
* Please take it away." 

“ Sorry* My scarf ! " 

" Oh, it belongs to you ? Please take it 
away." 

His gesture, as he repeated the request, 
was as irritating as a mustard plaster. 
Gradually the lightest-hearted girls acquired 
the certainty that their scarves, smiles, 
pretty curls, collars, and all things concerning 
them were odious to him. As soon as you 
were really certain, his way of looking at 
you made you feet an absolute worm ; unless 
you returned scorn for scorn, and said behind 
his back how intensely you loathed liim. 

He was so down on you, too. Some da} 7 ? 
you simply could not do right. But on no 
one had he come down with such heaviness 
as on Miss Wing. As the weeks passed all 
noticed it. 

O NE Saturday afternoon in the early 
period of her employment her mother 
and her stepfather came up from 
Woking to see her about it + They brought 
with them a faithful admirer of Irene, young 
Mr. Charles Paisley, who felt very strongly 
on the subject—so much so, indeed, that he 
had given up his afternoon's golf. 

They took Irene out to tea at a restaurant, 
and her mother, Mrs, Gordon, at once 
exclaimed on the deterioration of her appear¬ 
ance* She looked pale and exhausted. She 
herself confessed that she had nearly broken 
dowm on two occasions. 

* Well* now/' said her stepfather, when 
they were all established at the tea-table, 
1 tell us some more about the old gentleman." 
* What old gentleman ? " asked Irene, 
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“ Why, Mr. Batsford, of course." 

" But he's not old," and Irene laughed. 
“ What on earth put that into your head ? 
How comic I No, I don't suppose he's more 
than thirty-five." 

" Would you believe it ? " - said Mrs. 
Gordon. It was a favourite expression of 
hers. 

‘ Then what is it," asked Mr. Gordon, 
“ that has soured him and made him so 
abominable to you all ? " 

“ Oh, I suppose it's the nature of the 
beast," said Irene. 

And for the rest of the meal she talked 
about his unamiable characteristics. She 
told them of his arrogance and self-confidence 
with the authors of the famous little books ; 
of his high-and-mightiness with members of 
the committee, speaking to titled ladies as 
curtly, yes, as rudely, as to any of the staff— 
above all, she told them of his oppressive 
goading of the girls, whether clerks, packers, 
or typists. 

“ He's simply a slave-driver," said Mr. 
Gordon. 

" A bully and a coward," said young 
Charles Paisley, becoming crimson with 
indignation. 

" But hesha'n't bully our Irene," said her 
mother, bristling. 

"No, by Jove, he sha'n't!" said young 
Mr. Charles, more warmly still. 

Naturally they were all very indignant 
about it. " I'd like to put a spoke in his 
wheel," said Mr. Gordon, meditatively. 
" I'll turn it over in my mind. There's often 
ways of getting at people and making 'em 
sorry. I know three members of Parliament, 
and I think I'll speak to-" 

“Oh, don't do that," said Irene. " No," 
she went on, valiantly, " don't let anybody 
bother about me. I sha'n't hesitate to resign. 
I shall say—if he pushes me to it—that it's 
obvious I don't give satisfaction, and the 
sooner he finds somebody more suited to his 
taste the better pleased I shall be." 

“ Bravo ! " said her mother, fondly. 
" There's my high-spirited girl." 

So they left it at that. Irene should give 
notice the moment she felt the thing was 
more than she could put up with. 

T IME passed; and then she received an 
order that next day she was to work in 
the secretary's own room. She and 
Miss Talbot were down in the basement 
corridor by the refreshment-room; and 
Irene, almost fainting, sat for support on a 
window-ledge ! 

“ Miss Talbot, you don't mean it! You're 
only pulling my leg ? " 

“ No, my dear," said Miss Talbot; “ it's 
quite correct. You're to be put on to the 
tabulating. It's difficult work, requiring 
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intelligence—and there's nobody else avail 
able." 

“ Did he himself say he wanted me ? " 

“ No " ; and Miss Talbot tittered. " He 
said he'd rather have any other girl. But I 
told him it would have to be you." 

Irene had sprung up from the window- 
ledge. " Thank you very much—and him, 
too. Much obliged, I'm sure." 

After a sleepless night she arrived so early 
that the charwoman was only just leaving 
the secretary's room. 

The room was like himself—dark, severe, 
and handsome in a sombre, dignified way; 
without a single grace or ornament. As she 
glanced at his table, she was conscious of a 
sort of shuddering pleasure at being here— 
right in the lion's den. Her courage rose to 
meet the ordeal that lay before her. To 1 
day," she thought, " will probably see the 
end of me ; but I don't care. When he 
begins at me I'll stand up to him. I won't 
take it lying down like the other girls." 

Then she crossed to the w f ide hearth and 
examined her reflection in a looking-glass 
over the marble chimney-piece. Excitement 
had brought a glow to her cheeks, and her 
eyes seemed abnormally large and bright. 
She blinked them, observing the blinks, and 
remembering what her mother and others 
had said about the length of her eyelashes. 
Her dark hair, parted at the side, made a 
fair-sized wave over her left ear, and an 
enormous wave over her right ear. With 
the palm of her open hand she smoothed it. 
She also re-settled her lace collar and puffed 
out the sleeves of her blouse. 

" I wish," said a voice—and she started 
violently—" I wish you would kindly finish 
dressing before you come to work." 

He was there. He had gone to his table, 
and was sitting down. He had caught her 
unawares, and " begun at her " before she 
was ready. 

“ Sorry," she murmured, feeling greatly 
embarrassed; and she added something 
about having hurried because she did not 
want to ‘be unpunctual. 

" Punctuality," said Mr. Batsford, “is a 
great and a very rare virtue. Of course, it 
doesn't consist in doing things half an hour 
before the appointed time, but at the time." 

" I'll be late to-morrow," thought Irene, 
with swelling indignation, " and see how he 
likes that." But she said nothing aloud ; 
and two or three minutes had passed before 
she ventured to steal a glance in his direction. 

He was opening letters with an ugly steel 
knife. She observed the strong, decisive 
action of the knife, and the rapidity with 
which he mastered the contents of each letter. 
Now qnd then he was longer with a letter, 
deliberating over it, and smiling. His smile 
seemed to imp I fs contempt, or at best amused 
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toleration, for the folly of all mankind and 
womankind* 

" Well ? What is it ? M He had spoken 
without raising his eyes or looking round, 
" Do you want anything ? ” 

" I ? Oh, no/ J 

<£ Then why are you watching me ? " he 
asked, still without looking up, 4t I am 
opening letters* Have you never seen that 
done before ? 

#< Often/ 1 said Irene, shortly. <£ I was 
only wondering what I am to do exactly/ 1 

" Miss Talbot will be here soon. She'll 
show you* Tabulation* Quite easy/' 

I N due course Miss Talbot arrived and 
established Irene at a table by herself, 
with masses of material from which she 
was to extract information. Two girls seated 
themselves at another table and laboured at 
lesser tasks. And the work of the day 
went on. 

Secretarial girls came, and Mr, Batsford 
dictated to them so fast that they pleaded 
for merer. An author of a little book came, 
and Mr. Batsford made him all hot and angry 
by the criticisms or amendments that he had 


" * I wish/ said a voice— and she started 
kindly finish dressing before 

scribbled on the proof. Some of the male 
employees on the upper floor raised their 
voices, and Mr. Batsford went out and 
raised his voice—so fearfully that Irene's 
companions quailed over their papers, and 
were trembling and gasping when he returned. 

Then a member of the committee came in. 
She was a Lady Cynthia Grange, a resplend- 
ently dressed widow of thirty, with an 
affected voice and languishing manner. In 
spite of her rank, fine clothes, and official 
position, Mr. Batsford snubbed her cruelly: 
telling her in effect that he was too busy to 
be bothered with her, and that she had 
better call again. 

In fhis room, at the central point of the 
vast Organization, the atmosphere vibrated 
with haste and energy* Irene herself had 
the sensation of abnormal Jife and alertness. 
One took more breaths and had a greater 
number of heart-beats to the minute. It 
was like being in a battle. Everything 
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violently - + 1 wish you would 
you come lo work* ' 


seemed not only interesting, but of para¬ 
mount importance. This was how he ran 
the Organization; and, greatly as she disliked 
him, she could not help admiring the relent¬ 
less efficiency of his generalship. 

The long days dragged themselves through, 
somehow. Downstairs, in the wretchedly 
uncomfortable refreshment-room or the 
dirty, ill-ventilated dressing-rooms, the girls 
chattered about the grim chieftain, asking 
Irene all sorts of questions. 

" fs it as bad as you expected-—being in 
there with him ? " 

r< Far worse*" said Irene, 

" Does he go for you ? " 

Irene reported that he had not as yet 
abused her ; but he was always looking at 
her con tempt uously, as though the mere 
sight of her was obnoxious to him* 

" I know," said one of the girls. 1 I 
know that look." 

And Irene showed them some outline 


sketches of his profile that she had surrep¬ 
titiously made from the life* The girls said 
they were excellent, giving an idea of his 
angry frown and glum expression. 

The girls often spoke disparagingly of the 
fact that he had not been to the war : but 
here some sense of justice, despite of her 
feeling of repulsion, compelled Irene to 
defend him. 

" I can't think that he would show the 
white feather," she said, puckering her 
forehead as she thought about it. "It 
doesn't seem like his character. I suppose 
he thought he was indispensable to the 
business." 

* 4 Yes, that's what everybody thought 
who was in a cushy job." 

f Oh, you can't cal* it a cushy job," said 
Irene. " Give the devil his due. He does 
work." 

She tried to defend him, too, when Miss 
Talbot and the other girls said that he was 
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trying to marry Lady Cynthia Grange. At 
first she could not give credence to this tale. 

" That must be absurd/' she said. “ For 
one thing, he's so fearfully rude to her." 

“ Oh, Lady Cynthia doesn't mind that/' 
Slid Miss Talbot, tittering. " Anyhow, she's 
always coming back for more, isn't she ? " 
And they went on to say that, of course, 
they did not suppose that he was in love 
with her. Love and Mr. Batsford were 
terms so essentially contradictory that they 
could never be brought together. But as 
an ambitious, conscienceless man, he would 
marry Lady Cynthia for her money and the 
handle to her name, and afterwards trample 
on her. He would trample on a thousand 
Lady Cynthias, if he thought that a pave¬ 
ment of broken hearts would give him a 
surer foothold on his way to victory. 

Irene shivered. This notion of a mer¬ 
cenary marriage was the worst thing she had 
heard about him ; and since it seemed to be 
true, she felt that she must despise as well 
as hate him. 

T HEN" one afternoon, when she was busily 
tabulating, he came and stood behind 
her and asked her to show him her 
work. 

"This is Silverbridge," she said, handing 
him the sheets. 

Silverbridge was a village in Hampshire 
that demanded furniture, games, and a grant 
in aid for its new evening club ; and Irene 
had been " getting out " every possible fact 
relating to the village. 

“ Yes," said Mr. Batsford, after studying 
the sheets. " That's very good indeed. 
Exactly what I wanted." 

These few curt words of praise made Irene 
thrill with delight. They were so entire^ 
unexpected. She felt intoxicated by the 
triumphant thought that, far from failing, 
she was doing well. But immediately after¬ 
wards, when he went back to his table and 
she became calm again, she had a strong 
feeling of self-contempt for being so abjectly 
pleased with his praise. She thought, " That 
is always the way when you are dealing with 
a tyrant. The least little bit of kindness 
seems precious ; whereas with really con¬ 
siderate people, everything is taken for 
granted and there is no gratitude." She 
determined that she would not be guilty of 
this weakness. Nothing should ever make 
her bow down or truckle to him. Further 
she vowed, in order to maintain her self- 
respect, that if a chance came she would 
tackle him as unflinchingly as she did in 
those dreams of hers. 

The chance came promptly, \o put her 
resolution to the test. 

It was on the following evening, just 
before they closed the office, and Miss 


Talbot had brought him the Complaints 
Book. This volume, kept in the basement, 
was open for all employees to write down 
their complaints or suggestions. As a rule 
there was nothing much in the book ; but 
now a lot of girls had banded together to 
complain of the bad food, the dirty lavatory 
accommodation, and the want of sufficient 
heating in the workrooms. Irene was not a 
signatory to this indictment, but she knew 
all about it. 

" Rubbish!" said Mr. Batsford, frowning 
as he read the book. " Do they expect me 
to send them in motor-cars for luncheon 
at the Ritz Hotel every day ? " And he 
shut the book with a bang. 

" Excuse me," said Irene, " they don't 
expect anything so foolish or ridiculous ; 
they only ask for decent treatment. And 
if you ask for my opinion-" 

" But I haven’t," said Mr. Batsford. 

“ Well, I think it’s iniquitous, the way 
they're treated." 

" Oh, you do, do you ? " 

“ Yes, I do." 

The other two girls had already gone; 
Miss Talbot, appalled by Irene's sudden 
madness, had slunk out of the room, and 
they stood confronting each other exactly as 
in the dreams. Irene's heart was beating 
fast; she had flushed hotly, and now she 
was very pale ; but having started she 
gamely went on with it, although her voice 
shook. 

She recited all the just grievances of the 
girls—frost-bitten at their desks in this cold 
winter weather; compelled to use one 
horrid towel on a roller ; with nothing but 
hard household soap and often not enough 
of that; nowhere to put your little odds and 
ends ; lukewarm tea, dusty rock-cakes, 
rancid margarine, and so on. 

He heard her,out, with a frown that did 
not daunt her, and a smile so irritating that 
it helped to keep up her courage. Then 
without a word he put on his hat and over¬ 
coat, and left the room. Irene sank down 
on her chair all weak and breathless, feeling 
as one does after running to catch a train 
and jumping into an empty compartment. 

" Look here, Miss Wing." 

He had come back, and she pulled herself 
• together. 

" There may be something in what you 
say about their being none too comfortable ; 
but, you know, this is a serious enterprise, 

and-" He made a gesture, which seemed 

to say, " After all, they're only girls ; and 
you know my opinion of the species." 

" But, Miss Wing, about yourself ? You 
honestly don't find the conditions satisfac¬ 
tory ? " 

" Who could ? " said Irene, with a flash. 

“ You don t feel happy in the work ? " 
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44 Happy! " echoed Irene, with all the 
irony she could put into her tone. 

44 I see. Very well. Good-night." 
Downstairs in the basement Miss Talbot 
was waiting for her. 

44 Well," said Miss Talbot, 44 you have 
done it now with a vengeance. He gave 
you the sack, I suppose ? " 

44 Not in so many words, but as good as.* 
I'm glad of it." And Irene tossed her head 
and glared defiantly. 44 I'm fed up with the 
Organization, and I meant to bring it to 
a crisis." Then Irene collapsed a little. 
44 Only please don't tell the other girls. 
One feels so small being turned out. As a 
favour to me, don't let them know." 

44 But they'll see you go," said Miss 
Talbot. 44 To-morrow he'll probably tell 
you to draw your screw to the end of the 
week and not come again. That’s the way 
he does it." 

B UT on the morrow nothing happened; 
nor on the day after ; and in these two 
days Irene lived more vividly and 
expended more nervous force th^n during 
the last two years. It was like being 
driven along the edge of a terrific preci¬ 
pice, or being tied to the mouth of a 
loaded cannon. On the third day she was 
given fresh work to do—making synopses ; 
compared with which tabulating had been 
mere child's play. She looked at the ceiling 
despairingly, puckered her forehead, and 
bit her Jip; then she clenched her teeth 
and wrestled with the difficult task; and 
after a day or two she felt, she knew, that 
she was getting on all right. Moreover, 
marvellous as it seemed, he evidently did not 
intend to punish her for her violent out¬ 
spokenness. He appeared to have forgotten 
all about it. Perhaps, too, with all its 
faults, his character had this one mag¬ 
nanimous streak in it—knowing how rude he 
was himself, he refused to harbour resent¬ 
ment on account of the rudeness of other 
• people. 

44 Wait, please. I want to speak to you." 
This was on the evening of the tenth day, 
and they were alone in the room again. He 
went on writing for a moment or two; then 
looked up, and told her that he had secured 
her another and more suitable job. A rich 
lady of his acquaintance wanted a secretary 
or companion, and she was willing to engage 
Irene. She would probably take her to the 
South of France, and give her quite a good 
time. 

44 Lady Cynthia, I suppose ? " said Irene, 
flushing. 

44 No, it's not Lady Cynthia. It's an 
elderly lady—Mrs. Gore-Johnson." 

Irene declined the engagement. 

44 Oh, nonsense! " said Mr. Batsford, 
VoL Ixii—18 


severely, after he had asked her a few 
questions. 44 Of course you must go. From 
what you tell me of your circumstances, it's 
the very thing for you." 

Then he walked about the room looking 
at her gloomily, while Irene pleaded not to 
be sent away. A dozen different feelings 
impelled her. The sense of failure just when 
she had been confident of success ; the sense 
of injustice ; a sudden invincible distaste 
to things that a little while ago would 
have filled her with pleasurable anticipation, 
such as ease, luxury, foreign travel; above 
all, wounded pride—these sensations and 
thoughts made it a hard fight for her to 
maintain her dignity and not burst into 
tears. 

44 Please don't send me away, Mr. Batsford. 
It isn't fair. Even if you want to get rid of 
me, it's not kind—no, nor just either—to do 
it without cause. I have done nothing 
wrong. What will the other girls think ? " 

Mr. Batsford shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. 

44 I—I have tried so hard. You can't say 
I don't try." 

44 I haven't said it." 

44 Then why ? " said Irene, with a catch 
of the breath. 

44 Why ? Well-" He was rearranging 

the books on his table, and he stood with hiss 
back turned towards her. 44 Well, if you 
must know—frankly, I consider that you are 
a disturbing, an upsetting influence here." 

44 But that's not true," she said, indig¬ 
nantly. 44 No one has a right to say that. 
Why, I didn't even sign the big complaint in 
the book." 

Mr. Batsford merely shrugged his shoulders, 
and Irene continued to address his back. 

44 I talk less than any of them. I work 
too hard to-" 

44 Yes," said Mr. Batsford, turning round, 
44 you work too hard. That's another reason. 
I have noticed how pale you have been 
lately " ; and he went on to say that work 
in the office was not likely to grow any 
lighter, but rather heavier. 

44 You know. Miss Wing," he said, walking 
about the room again, 44 I have given 
myself body and soul to the Organization. 
Nothing but the work matters to me. The 
work is my life—although I understand that 
I can't expect other people to be interested 
in it." 

44 But I am interested in it," cried Irene. 
44 I think of nothing else. I should be 
miserable if I wasn't going on with it." 

And it was true. Such, it appeared, was 
the inexorable force of habit. She looked 
round her, at the dingy room, at her little 
table—her own private table—and she felt 
that even the presence of Mr. Batsford in 

the room did not spoil it for her. To be 
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banished from the room and her work would 
be simply unbearable. She said so. 

“ Oh, all right,” said Mr. Batsford, 
brusquely. ” Have it your own way ” ; and 
he snatched up his coat and hat, and went 
out. 

A FTER this Irene felt something ap- 
^ proaching to security of tenure with 
regard to her cane chair and the special 
table, and she worked with a will. Think¬ 
ing incessantly of Mr. Batsford's character, 
she readjusted some* of her views concern¬ 
ing it. The devil is never quite as black 
as the gossip of his dependents paints 
him. She said to herself, ” I must not 
allow my judgment to be biased by the 
fact that he is so entirely unsympathetic 
in my eyes. This instinctive antagonism 
that exists between him and me must be 
put clean out of consideration when I am 
summing him up; and if I can find any 
redeeming traits I must conscientiously 
recognize them.” 

The cook had been dismissed, and there 
was a marked improvement in the catering. 
New japanned basins had been fitted in the 
dressing-rooms ; the quality of the soap was 
better ; and one morning carpenters appeared 
and began to fix a range of neat lockers and 
shelves. # 

Irene, watching all these improvements, 
felt delighted, and yet perturbed and flut¬ 
tered. The fact was that a vaingloripus 
thought kept agitating her mind. Had 
Mr. Batsford been influenced, to a large or 
small extent, by what she had so boldly 
said ? Perhaps her outburst, coming on top 
of the complaint book, had M brought home 
to him ” the real discomfort of her fellow- 
workers. 

She waited for an opportunity, and then 
told him what pleasure his obliging acts had 
given to everyone; but he snubbed her 
unmercifully. • 

Then all at once the work increased to a 
terrible extent, and the whole Organization 
heard the first murmurs of a gathering storm. 
A member of Parliament had asked a question 
in the House. He wanted to know how the 
large funds contributed by the public were 
being administered, and whether it was a 
fact that the absolute control of the Or¬ 
ganization was in the hands of one man, the 
secretary. This question, leading to com¬ 
ments in the Press, roused to bustling 
activity the vice-presidents, the committee, 
the principal subscribers, who now all 
required the fullest information in regard to 
the smallest details. For the staff, it soon 
meant that their work had almost doubled. 
Mr. Batsford was hard at it to all hours of the 
night, and his temper became appalling. 
Irene, often working after office hours herself. 


did not dare speak to him or evep whisper 
good-night when she crept away arid left him 
sitting there. 

Then Mr. Batsford fell ill. Instead of 
arriving as usual one morning, he .sent a 
message to say he was laid up,. His absence 
created the utmost confusion. 

” We shall never get through the day 
without him,” said Miss Talbot, desolately. 

And they did not. The president came, 
demanding such statistics as made you 
giddy; saying that he wanted a special 
general meeting to be called, notices sent out, 
and a statement prepared for the Press. 
About tea-time Miss Talbot, in^djespair, sent 
Irene to Mr. Batsford's private residence 
with a letter imploring him to scrawl his 
pencilled instructions. 

T HE house was in one of thosdi old 
streets near the river, and as soon as 
Irene entered it a rapid readjustment 
of her ideas began. It was modestly but 
charmingly furnished, with lots of pretty 
things. She was very kindly received by 
his two maiden .sisters, women much older 
than himself, who insisted on giving her 
tea while the letter went upstairs to the 
sick room. , - 

“ I hope he's not very bad,” said Irene. 

“ Well, you know, it's this horrible trench 
fever. He would go back too soon after his 
dreadful wound, and bp got the fever—and 
it returns.” 

“ Do you mean that he was at the war ? # * 
said Irene, blankly. . ■ • 

■' Of course he, was at the war,” said the 
elder sister, bridling. ” He enlisted the first 
day of the war—got his commission at the 
front.” ... , : 

” Twice wounded, and twice mentioned in 
despatches,” said the younger sister. 

Irene's thoughts were in a whirl ; the 
readjustments required were too rapid. She 
could scarcely listen to what the two sisters 
were now saying. Obviously they adored 
him and thought him the best of brothers* 
They said his talents were so great that he 
would make-a success of anything he touched, 
and that splendid commercial posts had been 
offered to hirp. But he did not care for 
•money ; he only cared for work. They said, 
too, that no doubt he had secret enemies, who 
had stirred up all this fuss and worry about 
the Organization. 

Irene was thinking of his military service. 
Instead of dinning the war, as Charles Paisley 
always did, he never said one word about it. 
She thought, ” Of course ! Why should he ? 
What does he care what I and the other girls 
say about him ? Not a snap of his fingers ! 
But, by Jingo, it was fine of him to enlist in 
the ranks—and first day of the war. No 
shilly-shally about that** 
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While she was talking to herself in this 
manner, he unexpectedly opened the door 
and came into the room. In spite of his 
illness, he had got up and dressed himself ; 
and he said he was going straight back to the 
office. 

His sisters were aghast. " Edward ! You 
can’t do it. You’re in a high fever. At 
least wait till a cab can be fetched." 

" There is one at the door now," said 
Mr. Batsford. " Are you ready. Miss 
Wing ? " 

The sisters followed them out, whispering 
anxiously to Irene. 

Sitting by his side in the cab, she spoke to 
him with fear and trembling. 

“ Mr. Batsford, is this wise ? " 

“ I wish you'd kindly-" And he 

paused. 

" Mind my own business ? " 

" Well, yes—since you've said it." 

He was dreadful to see, at his big office 
table ; but he sat there working continuously 
till midnight. Now and again he talked to 
himself, but not deliriously. 

" What fools people are ! " he kept saying. 
" What infernal fools people are ! " 

He came next morning, and he looked 
worse than ever. His eyes were like tar¬ 
nished glass, instead of being darkly brilliant 
or blazing with fire ; he had a little dry 
cough; his usually brusque gestures had 
become slow and vague. Nevertheless, he 
worked all through the day, and under his 
control the Organization again was running 
smoothly. 

In the afternoon, Irene, feeling that 
common humanity called upon her to do 
something, brought him up a breakfast cup 
of tea and one of the new, gentler kind of 
rock-cakes. He thanked her; but made a 
poor pretence of eating. 

At half-past seven she asked him how long 
he proposed to go on working. He did not 
answer, and she repeated her question, 

" Till I have finished," he said, wearily. 
" Don't wait. I sha'n't want you any 
more." 

Irene sat watching him, and feeling various 
emotions. She was worried, afraid, and 
angry. She thought, " Why should I fear 
him ? He is only a sick man—and a very 
childish one, too. This masculine obstinacy 
of his may kill him. Where's the sense in 
sitting up when he ought to be in bed ? 
Talk of girls being silly ! " 

Suddenly she putted herself together, rose 
so abruptly that she nearly upset the cane 
chair, and marched across to his table. 

" Mr. Batsford, I want to feel your hand." 

" Feel my hand ? " 

" Yes," she said, resolutely, and she seized 
his hand and held it between the palms of 
her hands. " Yes," she said again, almost 


fiercely now, " just as I thought," and she 
flounced out of the room. 

She was breathless when she returned 
presently. 

" Mr. Batsford, I have sent for a taxr- 
cab. Your temperature is probably a 
hundred and four. And you've got to go 
straight home." 

" But my work ? " he said, feebly. 

" Your work can't be any good while you’re 
in this state. Besides, I promised Miss 
Batsford." 

“ You did, did you ? " He looked at her 
helplessly. " You may be right. Very well. 
I'll obey." 

Wonderful feelings arose in Irene's breast 
as she went down the stone stairs with him. 
She felt pity, a queer sort of motherly pride, 
and above all an overwhelmingly delicious 
enhancement of power and importance. She 
had done this incredible thing. She had 
sent him home. 

H E was terrible when he returned to 
the office after three days in bed—so 
hard and stem that one could not 
even ask him if he felt better. But Irene 
did not mind. Obviously he was getting 
on all right. If she had not saved his 
life, she had at any rate performed a plain 
duty, in accordance with the dictates of 
humanity. 

And she had little leisure for meditatiofi : 
the work was so colossal. The storm had 
gathered force. More questions had been 
asked in Parliament, and the newspapers 
were full of criticism about the management 
of the Organization. No one could doubt 
the good it was doing, no one could question 
its honesty ; the carefully audited accounts 
were as clear as daylight. Only you could 
not deny that it was a one-man concern. 
Mr. Batsford had run it with Napoleonic 
methods, deciding weighty matters all by 
himself, issuing grants without ahvays waiting 
for the authorization of his figure-head 
committee. 

Now, however, all these dummies had 
come to life. Irene, w r ho attended the 
special general meeting and made notes, 
seemed able to understand the w^hole position. 
Acting in his masterful w^ay, Mr. Batsford 
had wounded susceptibilities, trodden on toes, 
rubbed people the wrong way. Now, in the 
common phrase, they w r ould not be unwilling 
to bring him down a peg or tw r o. One could 
feel the latent hostility in the air. 

More and more Irene felt indignant as 
she listened. All these people were utterly 
incompetent themselves ; there would have 
been no Organization at all but for him. He 
had made a triumphant success of it. Why 
shouldn't he manage it without their vacil¬ 
lating interference ? 
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She noticed that he was haughty and 
resolute, but very courteous, restraining 
himself admirably. He agreed at once to 
any suggestions for curbing his power in the 
future. 

Irene after the meeting walked about his 
empty room, and almost burst with indigna¬ 
tion at the way they were treating him. 
She threw herself heart and soul into his case. 
She felt, ” This is no time for private feelings. 
My likes and dislikes are nothing. Whether 
I hate him or not, he is in trouble ; and it is 
my duty to help him.” 

During the days that followed she helped 
him to the best of her ability, never sparing 
herself. Thus, tidying his table of an 
evening after he had gone, she would finish 
uncompleted tasks and repair any little 
omissions caused by the stress and turmoil of 
the day. One evening she found in a tray 
two large cheques duly signed, with letters 
attached saying that the Organization had 
pleasure in making these two grants to the 
institutions named. The addressed en¬ 
velopes were there too ; the dates on the 
letters were a week old. Obviously, instead 
of being sent off, these things had been over¬ 
looked. Irene stamped the envelopes with 
her own stamps, and posted them with her 
own hands. • 

On the following evening she received a 
visit from her old and faithful admirer, 
Mr. Paisley. ” Oh, bother!” said Irene, 
when she heard that he was waiting for her 
in the basement. She guessed at once that 
he had come to ask for news about her; 
because during this period of excitement and 
anxiety she had not been able to answer 
letters from home. Her mother, moreover, 
had irritated her by persistent inquiries as to 
whether anything was happening at the 
Organization. 11 Don’t forget to tell us if 
anything fresh occurs ”—and so forth. 
Couldn’t they read in the papers that the 
secretary had been attacked by secret 
enemies and that a widespread conspiracy to 
overthrow him was in full activity ? 

“ You really oughtn't to come here,” she 
said to Mr. Paisley, with visible displeasure. 
“ You might surely have known how busy 
I am.” 

" Oh, you can spare me just a minute or 
two,” said Charles, grinning. 

” I can't! ” and Irene stamped her foot 
irritably. " Not half a minute. I'm at 
my wits' ends to get through with all I've 
got to do.” 

" But I say,” and Mr. Paisley sniggered, 
and jerked his head in an upward direction. 
" How does that brute like it now ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” and Irene's eyes 
flashed. 

" Mr. What's-his-name—your boss ! He 
is being paid out for the wav he behaved to 


you, isn't he ? Your stepfather promised to 
get quits with him.” 

” What do you mean ? ” repeated Irene, 
but in a dull, frozen tone, and she pressed 
both hands to her heart. 

She had guessed the abominable truth, 
although she asked what Charles meant. 
She remembered what her idiotic stepfather 
had said in those early days about making 
Mr. Batsford sorry for himself and speaking 
to members of Parliament. And he had 
done it all. Her own close relatives were the 
secret enemies who were trying to ruin 
Mr. Batsford. Her own thoughtless words 
had been the spark that set the slow powder- 
train alight and finally produced this world¬ 
shaking explosion. 

” Tell dad,” she said, ” that I’ll never 
forgive him for his interference—not as long 
as I live. No, nor you either,” and she rushed 
away from the amazed Charles Paisley. 

She rushed upstairs, two steps at a time, 
and burst into the secretary's room. She 
wanted to fall on her knees there and then, 
and confess her tragic share in all the disaster. 
But Mr. Batsford was not in his room. 
To-night he had left the building earlier than 
usual. She wanted to follow him to his 
private residence, but dared not do so. She 
dared not face the two maiden sisters—it 
was they who had first used that expression 
” secret enemies.” 

In an agony of mind she paced the floor 
of the empty room. When she thought 
of her stepfather, she was tempted to 
echo Mr. Batsford's feverish phrase, 
” What infernal fools people are ” ; when 
she thought of herself, she either gnashed 
her teeth or gnawed her handkerchief. It 
did seem to her that she had been guilty of 
such an unspeakably odious treachery. To 
sit there day after day, within sight of his 
eyes, within sound of his voice, within reach 
of an accidental touch of his hand ; and all 
the while the conspiracy against him being 
hatched under her mother's roof at Woking. 

T HAT night she did not sleep a minute. 
She tossed and turned and moaned, 
stung by remorse and shame. 

Pallid of face, with red rims round her 
eyes, she was waiting for him in his room 
when he arrived next morning, and she 
began at once, the moment he opened the 
door. 

” Mr. Batsford, I have to tell you that I 
am to blame for everything. I am mere 
sorry than I can say, but all of it is my 
doing.” 

“ I don't quite follow,” said Mr. Batsford, 
looking at her. 

Then she explained, telling him the com¬ 
plete story. When she had finished, he 
laughed ant! made light of it. 
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" Oh, that's all right," and he shrugged his 
shoulders. " Public men are liable to this 
sort of criticism. I was always prepared for 
it. If Mr. Gordon hadn't started it, some¬ 
body else would." 

< " It's very good—and noble of you—to 

say so." 

" Not in the least. Please don't distress 
yourself—don't give it another thought." 

" All my life," murmured Irene, brokenly. 

“ Nonsense ! Now, if you don't mind, you 
really must allow me to get on with the 
letters." 

She watched him as he opened the 
letters with the steel knife, just as she had 
done on her very first morning in the room ; 
and every now and then she furtively wiped 
her eyes. She felt that he had taken her 
confession grandly. He was stem and 
dignified as ever, absolutely unruffled. 

But all at once he sprang up with a loud 
cry, exactly as if he had been stabbed in the 
back by an invisible foe. 

" What's the meaning of this ? " he roared. 
" Receipt and thanks for two hundred 
pounds ! But the cheque was never sent. 
I had it there safe in my tray." And he 
rang the bell, shouted for Miss Talbot, and 
wildly turned out the contents of all the 
trays on his table. 

Miss Talbot with others came in, and there 
was such a noise that for a little while Irene 
could not make herself heard. Then she 
explained that, if he was alluding to cheques 
for two village clubs, she had packed them 
up and sent them off herself. 

" Oh, you did, did you ? " said Mr. Bats- 
ford ; and he sat down again. 

“ I—*1 hope I haven't done wrong," said 
Irene, faintly. 

Mr. Batsford laughed mirthlessly. " Oh, 
no, you meant well. Only now the fat is in 
the fire." 

During the course of the day Irene became 
as one distraught. Little by little she learned 
all about those cheques. They were being 
purposely kept back. They had been talked 
of by the committee, who refused to authorize 
their issue until time was given them further 
to consider the matter. Mr. Batsford had 
pleaded ardently on behalf of the two clubs, 
but he had promised to abide the committee's 
decision. Now, of course, they would think 
he was wilfully defying them. 

Nevertheless, as Miss Talbot informed 
Irene, he had given an order that no ex¬ 
planation was to be offered as to how the 
mistake occurred. He assumed full re¬ 
sponsibility for it. 

That, however, Irene could not bear. She 
wrote frenzied letters to the president and to 
several members of the committee, stating 
that the blame was entirely hers and implor- 
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ing that no one else should be made to suffer. 
She even wrote, in the same strain, to Lady 
Cynthia Grange. 

HE affair culminated two days later. 

There was a sitting of the committee 
with closed doors, and after a time the 
secretary and Miss Wing were called in to 
hear their fate. The committee, speaking 
through the mouth of their chairman, said 
that a thing like this could not be altogether 
passed over. In view of his eminent services 
in the past and his promises to amend his 
manner in the future, Mr. Batsford was to 
retain his position; but Miss Wing must go. 

" Oh, no, she doesn't," said Mr. Batsford. 

" What is that ? " 

" If she goes, I go." 

“ It is absurd," said Lady Cynthia, " to 
try to shield the girl from the consequences 
of her own stupidity." 

Then Mr. Batsford said that the girl was not 
stupid ; at any rate not as stupid as many 
other people, including Lady Cynthia herself. 

Then Lady Cynthia said she would not be 
insulted and shouted at. 

“ I am sorry I shouted," said Mr. Batsford, 
a little less loudly ; but, soon losing mastery 
of his passion, he was rude to the committee. 
There is no denying that Mr. Batsford could 
be rude, and on this occasion he was rude. 
He, as it were, threw his resignation in 
people's faces. He said that the committee 
might henceforth run the Organization their 
own way; they might run it to the devil 
for all he cared. Irene, listening and watch¬ 
ing, felt a quivering ecstasy of admiration. 

" Come along," he said to her, roughly, 
at the end of his speech ; and he led her 
through the passages into his own room. 
After he had banged the door behind them, 
he stood looking at her with a queer expres¬ 
sion on his recently wrathful face. 

“ Irene," he said, " what's the use ? I 
give it up. I can't struggle against you any 
more." He had got her in his arms now, and 
he kissed her almost savagely. * Ah—and 
you feel the same. You do love me—say it 
—you've loved me all the time." 

And she said it. 

" Darling girl, how I fought against pit I 
But you didn't mind. You soon knew. 
And you wove your spells, and laid your 
plots, and delighted in my feeble efforts to 
escape you." 

" No, I didn't. How can you say so ? " 

That same evening she wrote home, at 
last answering her mother's question as to 
what had happened at the Organization, and 
begging that the news might be broken as 
gently as possible to Charles Paisley. 

" Would you believe it ? " said Mrs. 
Gordon, after reading Irene's letter. 

Original from 
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T here was V. 

a letter 
that came 
to Leon 
Gonsalez, a n d 
the stamp bore 
the image and 
superscription of 
Alfonso XIIL It 
was fro m a 
placid man who 
had written his 
letter in the hour 
of siesta* when 
Cordova slept, 
and he had 
scribbled all the 
tlungs which had 
come into his 
head as he sat in an orange 
bower overlooking the 
lordly Guadalquivir, now 
yellow spate. 

It is from Poiecart/' said Leon, 

41 Yes ? M replied George Manfred, half 
asleep in a big arm-chair before the fire. 

That and a green-shaded reading lamp 
supplied the illumination to their comfortable 
Jermyn Street flat at the moment. 

M And what/' said George, stretching him¬ 
self* " w hat does our excellent friend Poiccart 
have to say ? " 

<a A blight has come upon his onions/’ 
said Leon, solemnly, and Manfred chuckled 
and then was suddenly grave, 

There was a time when the name of these 
three, with one who now lay in the Bordeaux 
cemetery, had stricken terror to the hearts 
of evildoers. In those days The Four Just 
Men were a menace to the sleep of many 
cunning men who had evaded the law, yet 
had not evaded this ubiquitous organization, 
which slew ruthlessly in the name of Justice. 

Poiccart was growing onions I Manfred 
sighed and repeated the words aloud, 

t iDOQle 


Man Who Hated 
Amelia Jones 


"And why 
not ? Jl demanded 
Leon. “ Have 
you read of 
* The Three Mus¬ 
keteers ' ? " 

* 4 Surely,"said 
Manfred, with a 
smile at the fire, 
“in what 
book, may I 
ask ? ” demanded 
Leon. 

“Why,in‘The 
T hree Mus¬ 
keteers/ of 
course/' replied 
m m Manfred, in sur¬ 
prise. 

Then you did wrong/' 
said Leon Gonsalez, 
promptly, 4 ‘ To love the 
Three Musketeers, you must 
read of them in * The Iron Mask/ 
When one of them has grown fat and is 
devoting himself to his raiment and one 
is a mere courtier of the King of France and 
the other is old and full of sorrow for his 
love-sick child. Then they become human, 
my dear Manfred, just as Poiccart becomes 
human when he grows onions. Shall I read 
you bits ? J ' 

At Please/' said Manfred, properly abashed. 

" H'm,” went on Gonsalcz, “ 1 told you 
about the onions, George. 4 I have some 
gorgeous roses. Manfred would love them 
, , , do not take too much heed of this new 
blood test, by which the American doctor 
professes that he can detect degrees of 
relationship , , , the new little pigs are 
doing exceedingly well* There is one that 
is exceptionally intelligent and contemplative. 
I have named him George/ ’ J 

George Manfred by the fire squirmed in 
his chair and dBlkJttedLfrom 
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'* ‘ This will be a very good year for wine, 

I am told/ ** Leon read on, “ * but the 
oranges are not as plentiful as they were last 
year ... do you know that the finger¬ 
prints of twins are identical ? Curiously 
enough, the finger-prints of twins of the 
anthropoid ape are dissimilar. I wish you 
would get information on this subject-* " 

He read on, little scraps of domestic news, 
fleeting excursions into scientific side-issues, 
tiny scraps of gossip—they filled ten closely- 
written pages. 

Leon folded the letter and put it in his 
pocket. 

“ Of course he's not right about the finger¬ 
prints of twins being identical. That was 
one of the illusions of the excellent Lombroso. 
Anyway, the finger-print system is unsatis¬ 
factory." 

“ I never heard it called into question," 
said George, in surprise. " Why isn't it 
satisfactory ? " 

C DN rolled a cigarette with deft fingers, 
licked down the paper, and lit the ragged 
end before he replied. 

" At Scotland Yard they have, let us say, 
one hundred thousand finger-prints. In 
Britain there are fifty million inhabitants. 
One hundred thousand is exactly one five- 
hundredth of fifty millions. Suppose you 
were a police officer and you were called to 
the Albert Hall where five hundred people 
were assembled and told that one of these 
had in his possession stolen property and you 
received permission to search them. Would 
you be content with searching one and giving 
a clean bill to the rest ? " 

" Of course not," said Manfred, " but I see 
what you mean." 

" I mean that until the whole of the 
country and every country in Europe adopts 
a system by which every citizen registers his 
finger-prints, and until all the countries have 
an opportunity of exchanging those finger¬ 
prints and comparing them with their own, 
it is ridiculous to say that no two prints are 
alike." 

“ That settles the finger-print system," 
said Manfred, sotto voce. 

" Logically it does," said the complacent 
Leon, " but actually it will not, of course." 

There was a long silence after this and then 
Manfred reached to a case by the side of the 
fireplace and took down a book. 

Presently he heard the creak of a chair as 
Gonsalez rose and the soft “ pad ! " of a 
closing door. Manfred looked up at the 
clock and, as he knew, it was half-past eight. 

In five minutes Leon w f as back again. He 
had changed his clothing and, as Manfred 
had once said before, his disguise was perfect. 
It was not a disguise in the accepted under¬ 
standing of the word, for he had not in any 


w r ay touched his face, or changed the colour 
of his hair.. Only by his artistry he contrived 
to appear just as he wished to appear, an 
extremely poor man. His collar was clean, 
but frayed. His boots were beautifully 
polished, but they w^ere old and patched. He 
did not permit the crudity of a heel worn 
dowm, but had fixed two circular rubber 
heels just a little too large for their founda¬ 
tions. 

" You are an old clerk battling with 
poverty, and striving to the end to be genteel/* 
said Manfred. 

Gonsalez shook his head. 

" I am a solicitor w r ho, twenty years ago, 
was struck off the-rolls and ruined because I 
helped a man to escape the processes of the 
law. An ever so much more sympathetic rdle, 
George. Moreover, it brings people to me 
for advice. One of these nights you must 
come down to the public bar of the Cow and 
Compasses and hear me discourse upon the 
Married Woman's Property Act." 

'■ I never asked you what you were before/* 
said George. " Good hunting, Leon, and 
my respectful salutations to Amelia Jones I ’* 

Gonsalez w*as biting his lips thoughtfully 
and looking into the fire, and now he nodded. 

" Poor Amelia Jones ! " he said, softly. 

" You’re a wonderful fellow," smiled 
Manfred; ’‘only you could invest a char¬ 
woman of middle age with the glamour of 
romance." 

Leon was helping himself into a thread¬ 
bare overcoat. 

M There was an English poet once—it was 
Pope, I think—who said that everybody was 
romantic who admired a fine thing, or did 
one. I rather think Amelia Jones has done 
both/' 


T HE Cow and Compasses is a small 
public-house in Treet Road, Deptford. 
The gloomy thoroughfare was wellnigh 
empty, for it w as a grey cold night when Leon 
turned into the bar. The uninviting weather 
may have been responsible for the paucity 
of clients that evening, for there w^ere 
scarcely half-a-dozen people on the sanded 
floor when he made his way to the bar and 
ordered a claret and soda. 

One who had been w r atching for him 
started up from the deal form on which she 
had been sitting and subsided again when 
he w r alked toward her with glass in hand. 

" Well, Mrs. Jones," he greeted her, " and 
how are you this evening ? " 

She was a stout woman with a white, 
worn face and hands that trembled spas¬ 
modically. 

" I am glad you've come, sir/* she said. 
She held a little glass of port in her hand, 
but it was barely touched. 

It was qjji <^>pe desperate night when in an 
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agony of terror and fear this woman had fled 
from her lonely home to the light and comfort 
of the public-house that Leon had met her. 
He was at the time pursuing with the greatest 
caution a fascinating skull which he had seen 
on the broad shoulders of a Covent Garden 
porter. He had tracked the owner to his 
home and to his place of recreation and was 
beginning to work up to his objective, which 
was to secure the history and the measure¬ 
ments of this unimaginative bearer of fruit, 
when the stout charwoman had drifted into 
his orbit. To-night she evidently had some¬ 
thing on her mind of unusual importance, 
for she made three lame beginnings before 
she plunged into the matter which was 
agitating her. 

44 Mr. Lucas " (this was the name Gonsalez 
had given to the habituis of the Cow and 
Compasses), 44 I want to ask you a great 
favour. You've been very kind to me, 
giving me advice about my husband, and all 
that. But this is a big favour, and you're a 
very busy gentleman, too." 

She looked at him appealingly, almost 
pleadingly. 

4< I have plenty of time just now," said 
Gonsalez. 

44 Would you come with me into the 
country to-morrow ? " she asked. 44 I want 
you to—to—to see somebody." 

41 Why, surely, Mrs. Jones," said Gonsalez. 

44 Would you be at Paddington Station at 
nine o'clock in the morning ? I would pay 
your fare," she went on, fervently. 4 * Of 
course I shouldn't allow you to go to any 
expense—I've got a bit of money put by." 

44 As to that," said Leon, 44 I've made a 
little money myself to-day, so don't trouble 
about the fare. Have you heard from your 
husband ? " 

44 Not from him," she shook her head, 44 but 
from another man who has just come out of 
prison." 

Her lips trembled and tears were in her 
eyes. 

44 He'll do it, I know he'll do it," she said, 
with a catch in her voice, 4 * but it's not me 
that I'm thinking of." 

Leon opened his eyes. 

44 Not you ? " he repeated. 

He had suspected the third factor, yet had 
never been able to fit it in the scheme of this 
commonplace woman. 

44 No, sir, not me," she said, miserably. 
44 You know he hates me and you know he'« 
going to do me in the moment he gets out, 
but I haven't told you why." 

44 Where is he now ? " asked Leon. 

44 Devizes Jail; he's gone there for his 
discharge. He'll be out in two months." 

44 And then he'll come straight to you, you 
think ? " 

She shook her head. 


44 Not he," she said, bitterly. 44 That 
ain't his way. You don't know' him, Mr. 
Lucas. But nobody does know him like I 
do. If he'd come straight to me, it'd be all 
right, but he's not that kind. He's going to 
kill me, I tell you, and I don't care how soon 
it comes. He wasn't called Bash Jones for 
nothing. I'll get it all right 1 " she nodded, 
grimly. 44 He'll just walk into the room 
and bash me without a word, and that'll be 
the end of Amelia Jones. But I don't mind, 
I don't mind," she repeated. 44 It's the 
other that's breaking my heart and has been 
all the time." 

He knew it was useless to try to persuade 
her to tell her troubles, and at closing time 
they left the bar together. 

44 I'd ask you home only that might make 
it worse, and ‘I don't want to get you into 
any kind of bother, Mr. Lucas," she said. 

He offered his hand. It was the first time 
he had done so, and she took it in her big 
limp palm and shook it feebly. 

44 Very few people have shaken hands with 
Amelia Jones," thought Gonsalez, and he 
went back to the flat in Jermyn Street to 
find Manfred asleep before the fire. 

H E was waiting at Paddington Station 
the next morning in a suit a little less 
shabby and, to his surprise, Mrs. Jones 
appeared dressed in better taste than he 
could have imagined was possible. Her 
clothes were plain, but they effectively 
disguised the class to which she belonged. 
She took the tickets for Swindon and there 
was little conversation on the journey. 
Obviously she did not intend to unburden 
her mind as yet. 

The train was held up at Newbury whilst 
a slow up-train shunted to allow a school 
special to pass. It was crowded w'ith boys 
and girls who waved a cheery and promis¬ 
cuous greeting as they passed. 

44 Of course ! " nodded Leon; 44 it is the 
beginning of the Easter holidays. I had 
forgotten." 

At Swindon they alighted, and then for the 
first time the* woman gave some indication 
as to the object of their journey. 

44 We've got to stay on this platform," she 
said, nervously. 44 I'm expecting to see 
somebody, and I'd like you to see her, too, 
Mr. Lucas." 

Presently another special ran into the 
station, and the majority of the passengers in 
this train also were children. Several alighted 
at the junction, apparently to change for 
some other destination than Ixmdon, and 
Leon was talking to the woman, who he knew 
was not listening, when he saw her face light 
up. She left him with a little gasp and 
walked quickly along the platform to greet 
a tall, pretty girl, wearing the crimson and 
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white hat-ribbon of a famous West of England 
school* 

4f Why, Mrs. Jones, it is so kind of you to 
come down to see me, I wish you wouldn't 
take so much trouble. I should be only too 
happy to come to London/' she laughed, 
*' Is this a friend of yours ? 

She shook hands with Leon, her eyes 
smiling her friendliness, 

" It's all right, Miss Grace/’ said Mrs, 
Jones, agitated. " I just thought I'd pop 
down and have a look at you. How are you 
getting on at school* miss ? " 

" Oh, splendidly!” said the girl* * I've 
won a scholarship/' 

" Isn't that lovely ! ** said Mrs, Jones in 
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an awe-stricken voice. ” You always was 
wonderful, my dear/' 

The girl turned to Leon + 

" Mrs. Jones was my nurse, you know, years 
and years ago, weren’t you, Mrs. Jones ? * 
Amelia Jones nodded. 

" How is your husband ? Is he still un¬ 
pleasant ? " 

4t Oh, he ain't so bad r miss," said Mrs. 
Jones* bravely* 1 He's a little trying at 
times/* 

*’ Do yon know, I should like to meet him/* 
u Oh, no, you wouldn't, miss/' gasped 
Amelia* *' That's only your kind heart* 
Where are you spending your holiday# 
miss ? " she asked. 



HI never see her again! ‘ she muttered, brokenly* I*|l see her again 1 P T 
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" With some friends of mine at Clifton— 
Molly Walker, Sir George Walker's daughter." 

The eyes of Amelia Jones devoured the girl, 
and Leon knew that all the love in her barren 
life was lavished upon this child she had 
nursed. They walked up and down the 
platform together, and when her train came 
in, Mrs. Jones stood , at the carriage door 
until it drew out from the station, and then 
waited motionless, looking after the express 
until it melted in the distance. 

" I'll never see her again ! " she muttered, 
brokenly. " I'll never see her again ! Oh, 
my God ! " 

Her face was drawn and ghastly in its 
pallor, and Leon took her arm. 

“ You must come and have some refresh¬ 
ment, Mrs. Jones. You are very fond of 
that young lady ? " 

" Fond of her ? " She turned upon him. 

“ Fond of her ? She—she is my daughter ! " 

They had a carriage to themselves going 
back to town and Mrs. Jones told her story. 

“ RACE was three years old when her 

y i father got into trouble, "she said. "He 
had always been a brute and I think 
he'd been under the eyes of the police since he 
was a bit of a kid. I didn't know this when 
I married him. I was nursemaid in a house 
that he'd burgled, and I ‘was discharged 
because I'd left the kitchen door ajar for him, 
not knowing that he was a thief. He did 
one long lagging, and when he came out he 
swore he wouldn't go back to prison again, 
and the next time, if there was any danger 
of an alarm being raised, he would make it a 
case of murder. He and another man got 
into touch with a rich bookmaker on Black- 
heath. Bash used to do his dirty work for 
him, but they quarrelled, and Bash and his 
pal burgled the house and got away with 
nearly nine thousand pounds. 

" It was a big race day and Bash knew 
there'd be a lot of money in notes that had 
been taken on the race-course and that 
couldn't be traced. I thought he'd killed 
this man at first. It wasn't his fault that 
he hadn't. He walked into the room and 
bashed him as he J lay in bed—that was 
Bash's way—that's how he got his name. 
He thought there'd be a lot of inquiries and 
gaye me the money to look after. I had to 
put the notes into an old beer-jar half-full of 
sand, ram in the cork, and cover the cork and 
the neck with candle-fat so that the water 
couldn't get through, and then put it in the 
cistern, which he could reach from one of the 
upstairs rooms at the back of the house. I 
was nearly mad with fear because I thought 
the gentleman had been killed, but I did as 
I was told and sank the jar in the cistern. 
That night Bash and his mate were getting 
away to the north of England when they 
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were arrested at Euston Station. Bash's 
friend was killed, for he ran across the line in 
front of an engine, but they caught Bash and 
the house was searched from end to end. He 
got fifteen years' penal servitude, and he 
would have been out two years ago if he 
hadn't been a bad character in prison. 

" When he was in jail I had to sit down and 
think, Mr. Lucas, and my first thought was 
of my child. I saw the kind of life that she 
was going to grow up to, the surroundings, 
the horrible slums, the fear of the police, for 
I knew that Bash would spend a million, if 
he had it, in a few weeks. I knew I was free 
of Bash for at least twelve years, and I thought 
and I thought and at last I made up my mind. 

" It was twelve months after he was in 
jail that I dared get the money, for the 
police were still keeping their eye on me as 
the money had not been found. I won't 
tell you how I bought grand clothes so that 
nobody would suspect I was a working 
woman or how I changed the money. 

" I put it all into shares. I'm not well 
educated, but I read the newspapers for 
months, the columns about money. At first 
I was puzzled and I could make no end to it, 
but after a while I got to understand, and it 
was in an Argentine company that I invested 
the money, and I got a lawyer in Bermondsey 
to make a trust of it. She gets the interest 
every quarter and pays her own bills—I've 
never touched a penny of it. The next 
thing was to get my little girl out of the 
neighbourhood, and I sent her away to a 
home for small children—it broke my heart 
to part with her—until she was old enough 
to go into a school. I used to see her regu¬ 
larly, and when, after my first visit, I found 
she had almost forgotten who I was, I 
pretended that I'd been her nurse—and 
that's the story." 

Gonsalez was silent. 

" Does your husband know ? " 

" He knows I spent the money," said the 
woman, staring blankly out of the window. 
" He knows that the girl is at a good school. 
He'll find out! "—she spoke almost in a 
whisper. " He'll find out I " 

So that was the tragedy ! Leon was struck 
dumb by the beauty of this woman's sacrifice. 
When he found his voice again, he asked :— 
" Why do you think he will kill you ? 
These kind of people threaten." 

" Bash doesn't threaten as a rule," she 
interrupted him. " It's the questions he's 
been asking people who know me. People 
from Deptford who he's met in prison. 
Asking what I do at nights, what time I go 
to bed, what I do in the daytime. That's 
Bash's way." 

" I see," said Leon. " Has anybody 
given him the necessary particulars ? " he 

asked. Original from 
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She shook her head. 

44 They’ve done their best for me/* she 
said. 44 They are bad characters and they 
commit crimes, but there’s some good 
hearts amongst them. They have told him 
nothing.” 

44 Are you sure ? ” 

“ I’m certain. If they had he wouldn't 
be still asking. Why, Toby Brown came up 
from Devizes a month ago and told me Bash 
was there and was still asking questions 
about me. He'd told Toby that he'd never 
do another lagging, and that he reckoned he’d 
be alive up to Midsummer Day if they caught 
him.” 

Leon went up to his flat that night exalted. 

44 What have you been doing with your¬ 
self ? ” asked Manfred. 44 I, for my part, 
have been lunching with the excellent 
Mr. Fare.” 

* 4 And I have been moving in a golden 
haze of glory I Not my own, no, not my 
own, Manfred,” he shook his head, 44 but the 
glory of Amelia Jones. A wonderful woman, 
George. For her sake I am going to take a 
month’s holiday, during which time you can 
go back to Spain and see our beloved Poiccart 
iand hear all about the onions.” 

44 I would like to go back to Madrid for a 
few days,” said Manfred, thoughtfully. 44 I 
find London particularly attractive, but if 
you* really are going to take a holiday— 
where are you spending it, by the way ? ” 

44 In Devizes Jail,” replied Gonsalez, 
cheerfully, and Manfred had such faith in 
his friend that he offered no comment. 

I EON GONSALEZ left for Devizes the 
^ next afternoon. He arrived in the town 
at dusk and staggered unsteadily up 
the rise toward the market-place. At ten 
o’clock that night a police-constable found 
him leaning against a wall at the back of 
the Bear Hotel, singing foolish songs, and 
ordered him to move away. Whereupon 
Leon addressed him in language for which 
he was at the time (since he was perfectly 
sober) heartily ashamed. Therefor did he 
appear before a bench of magistrates the 
next morning, charged with being drunk, 
using abusive language, and obstructing the 
police in the execution of their duty. 

44 This is hardly a case which can be met 
by imposing a fine,” said the staid chairman 
of the Bench. 44 Here is a stranger from 
London who comes into this town and behaves 
in a most disgusting manner. Is anything 
known against the man ? ” 

44 Nothing, sir,” said the jailer, regretfully. 
44 You will pay a fine of twenty shillings or 
go to prison for tw^enty-one days.” 

• 44 I would much rather go to prison than 
pay,” said Leon, truthfully. 
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So they committed him to the local jail, 
as he had expected. Twenty-one days later, 
looking very brown and fit, he burst into the 
flat and Manfred turned with outstretched 
hands. 

44 I heard you w r ere back,” said Leon, 
joyously. 44 I’ve had a great time ! They 
rather upset my calculations by giving me 
three weeks instead of a month, and 1 was 
afraid that I’d get back before you.” 

44 I came back yesterday,” said George, 
and his eyes strayed to the sideboard. 

Six large Spanish onions stood in a row, 
and Leon Gonsalez doubled up with mirth. 
It was not until he had changed into more 
presentable garments that he told of his 
experience. 

44 Bash Jones had undoubtedly homicidal 
plans,” he said. 44 The most extraordinary 
case of facial anamorphosis I have seen. I 
worked with him in the tailor’s shop. He is 
coming out next Monday.” 

44 He welcomed you, I presume, when he 
discovered you were from Deptford ? ” said 
Manfred, dryly. 

Leon nodded. 

44 He intends to kill his wife on the third 
of the month, which is the day after he is 
released,” he said. 

44 Why so precise ? ” asked Manfred, in 
surprise. 

44 Because that is the only night she sleeps 
in the house alone. There are usually two 
young men lodgers who are railway men and 
these do duty until three in the morning on 
the third of every month.” 

44 Is this the truth or are you making it 
up ? ” asked Manfred. 

44 I did make it up,” admitted Gonsalez. 
44 But this is the story I told and he sw*allowed 
it eagerly. The young men have no key, so 
they come in by the kitchen door, which is 
left unlocked. The kitchen door is reached 
by a narrow passage which runs the length 
of Little Mill Street and parallel with the 
houses. Oh, yes, he was frightfully anxious 
to secure information, and he told me that 
he would never come back to jail again 
except for a short visit. An interesting 
fellow. I think he had better die,” said 
Leon, with some gravity. 44 Think of the 
possibilities for misery, George. This un¬ 
fortunate girl, happy in her friends, w r ell- 
bred-” 

44 Would you say that,” smiled Manfred, 
44 with Bash for a father ? ” 

44 Well-bred, I repeat,” said Gonsalez, 
firmly. 44 Breeding is merely a quality 
acquired through lifelong association with 
gentlefolk. Put the son of a duke in the 
slums and he’ll grow up a peculiar kind of 
slum child, but a slum child, nevertheless. 
Think of the horror of it. Dragging this 
child back to the kennels of Deptford, for 
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€# He choked, turned to run, and fell, and the yellow gas rolled over him in a thick 

and turgid cloud/* 


that will be the meaning of it r supposing this 
Mr. Bash Jones does not kill his wife. If lie 
kills her then the grisly truth is out. No, I 
think we had better settle this Mr. Bash 
Jones." 

" I agree," said Manfred, puffing thought¬ 
fully at his cij^ar, and Leon Gonsalez sat 
down at the table with Browning's poems 
open before him and read, pausing now and 
again to look thoughtfully into space as he 
elaborated the method by which Bash Jones 
should die 


O N the afternoon of the third, Mrs, 
Amelia Jones was called away by 
telegram. She met Leon Gonsalez at 
Paddington Station. 

"You have brought your key with you, 
Mrs. Jones ? " 

" Yes p sir, JJ said the woman in surprise. 
Then ; " Do you know that my husband is 
out of prison ? J ’ 

-< I know, I know," said Gonsalez, “* and 
because he is free I want you to go away ft r 
a couple of nights. I have some friends in 
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-Plymouth. They will probably meet you 
at the station, and if they do not meet you^ 
'yi>u must go to this address/' 

1 He gave her an address of a boarding¬ 
house that.he had secured'from a Plymouth 
jriewspajfer. ;' 

“ Here is some money. I insist upon your 
taking it. My friends are very anxious to 
.help you.” 

She was in tears when he left her. 

' You are sure- you have locked up your 
house ? " said Leon, at parting. 

" I've got the key here, sir.” 

She opened her bag and he noticed that 
now her hands trembled all the time. 

\ “ Let me see,” said Leon, taking the 
bag in his hand and peering at the interior 
in his short-sighted way. "Yes, there it# 
is.” 

He put in his hand, brought it out ap¬ 
parently empty, and closed the bag again. 

" Good-bye, Mrs. Jones,” he said, " and 
don't lose courage.” 

W HEN dark fell Leon Gonsalez arrived 
in Little Mill Street carrying a bulky 
something in a black cloth bag. He 
entered the house unobserved, for the night 
was wet and gusty and Little Mill Street 
crouched over its scanty fires. 

He closed the door behind him and with 
the aicf of his pofcket-lamp found his way to 
the one poor bedroom in the tiny house. He 
turned down the covers, humming to himself, 
then very carefully he removed the contents 
of the bag, the most important of which was 
a large glass globe. 

Over this he carefuHv arranged a black 
wig and searched the room for articles of 
clothing which might be rolled into a bundle. 
When he had finished his work, he stepped 
back and regarded it with admiration. Then 
he went downstairs, unlocked the kitchen 
door, and to make absolutely certain crossed 
the little yard and examined the fastening of 
the gate which led from the lane. The lock 
apparently was permanently out of order 
and he went back satisfied.* 

In one corner of the room was a clothes - 
hanger, screened from view by a Jength of 
cheap cretonne. He had cleared this comer 
of its clothing to make up the bundle in the 
bed. Then he sat down in a chair and waited 
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with the patience which is the peculiar 
attribute of the scientist. ' 

The church bells had struck two when he 
heard the back-gate creak, and rising noise¬ 
lessly took something from his pocket and 
stepped behind the cretonne curtain. It was 
not a house in which one could move without 
sound, for the floor-boards were old and 
creaky and every stair produced a crack. 
But the man who was creeping from step to 
step w r as an artist, and Leon heard no other 
sound until the door slowly opened and a 
figure came in. 

It moved with stealthy steps across the 
room and stood for a few r seconds by the side 
of the bulky figure in the bed. Apparently 
he listened and w r as satisfied. Then Leon 
saw a stick raised and fall. 

. Bash Jones did not say a word until he 
heard the crash of the broken glass. Then 
he uttered an oath and Leon heard him 
fumble in his pocket for his matches. The 
delay was fated. The chlorine gas, com¬ 
pressed at a pressure of many atmospheres, 
surged up around him. He choked, turned 
to run, and fell, and the yellow gas rolled over 
him iq-a thick and turgid cloud. 

Leon Gonsalez stepped from his place of 
concealment and the dying man, staring up, 
saw two enormous glass eyes' and the snout¬ 
like nozzle of the respirator and went be¬ 
wildered to his death. 

Leon collected the broken glass and care¬ 
fully wrapped the pieces in his bag. He 
replaced the clothes with the most extra¬ 
ordinary care and put away the wig and 
tidied the room before he opened the window 
and the door. Then he went to the front of 
the house and opened those windows, too. 
A south-wester was blowing, and by the 
morning the house w'ould be free from gas. 

Not until he was in the back-yard did he 
remove the gas-mask he wore and place that, 
too, in the bag. 

An hour later he was in his own bed in a 
deep, untroubled sleep. 

M RS. JONES slept well that night, and 
in a dainty cubicle somewhere in the 
West of England a slim, girlish figure 
in pyjamas snuggled into her pillow and 
sighed happily. 

But Bash Jones slept soundest of all. 


(Next month : “ The Man Who Was Happy .") 
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PERPLEXITIES. By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


567.—SQUARING A STAR. 
An ingenious American has 
just discovered that this six- 
pointed star can be cut into 
as few as five pieces that will 
fit together and form a perfect 
square. To perform the feat 
in seven pieces is quite easy, 
but to do it in five is a clever 
performance. I introduce the 
dotted lines merely to show 
the true proportions of the star, which is thus built 
up of twelve equilateral triangles. 


568.—ALPHABETICAL SUMS. 

There is a family resemblance between puzzles like 
our No. 555, where an arithmetical working has to be 
reconstructed from a few figures and a number of 
asterisks, and those in which every digit is represented 
by a letter, but they are really quite different. The 
resemblance lies in the similarity of the process of 
solving. Here is a little example of the latter class 
It can hardly be called difficult. 

PR)MTVVR(RSR 
M VR 


KK V 
KMD 



of the alphabet taken for the capitals in their regular 
order is impossible, owing to difficulties with Q, J, and 
V as final letters, but with the amended condition 
that the twenty-six capitals may be taken in any order 
I was rather surprised to find that it may be done with¬ 
out much difficulty. Every word in my solution is 
contained in any ordinary English dictionary. How 
many minutes will it take you to construct such a 
chain ? 


Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 

563.—A WHEEL FALLACY. 

The inner circle has half the diameter of the whole 
wheel, and therefore has half the circumference. If it 
, merely ran along the imaginary line C D it would 
require two revolutions : after the first, the point D 
would be at E. But the point B would be at F, instead 
of at G, which is absurd. The fact is the inner circle 
makes only one revolution, but in passing from one 
position to the other it progresses partly by its own 



MVR 
M VR 


Can you reconstruct this simple division sum ? Every 
digit is represented by a different letter. 


569.—MR. GRINDLE’S GARDEN. 

44 My neighbour,” said Mr. Grindle, “ generously 
offered me, for a garden, as much land as I could 
enclose with four straight walls measuring 7, 8, 9, and 
10 rods in length respectively.” 

44 And what was the largest area you were able to 
enclose ? ” asked his 
friend. 

Perhaps the reader 
can discover Mr. 

Grindle's correct 
answer. You see, 
in the case of three 
sides the triangle 
can only enclose one 
area, but with four 
sides it is quite 
different. For 
example, it i s ob¬ 
vious that the area of diagram A is greater than that 
of B, though the sides are the same. The answer is 
absurdly easy to obtain if you happen to know the 
rule in such cases. But do you ? 


570.—A NEW WORD CHAIN. 

I FOUND this quite an entertaining little letter 
puzzle. I proposed to form a chain of words in the 
following manner, so that all the capital letters, except 
the first and last, should serve a double purpose, the 
last letter of one word forming the first of the next 
throughout:— 

AdverBasiCarDinE, and so on. 

I soon arrived at the conclusion that all the letters 


revolution and partly by carriage on the wheel. The 
point A gets to B entirely by its own revolution, but if 
you imagine a point at the very centre of the wheel (a 
point has no dimensions and therefore no circum¬ 
ference), it goes the same distance entirely by what I 
have called carriage. The curve described by the 
passage of the point A to B is a common cycloid, but 
the point C in going to D describes a curtate trochoid 
—which implies that both points 44 get there,” only by 
different means ! 


564.—A CHARADE. 
FOUR—SCORE. 


565.—BUYING BUNS. 

There must have been three boys and three girls, 
each of whom received two buns at three a penny and 
one bun at two a penny, the cost of which would be 
exactly sevenpence. 


566.—CURIOUS MULTIPLICATION. 

In the first column write in the successive remainders, 
w hich are 1 o o o o 1 1, or reversed, 1 1 o o o o 1. This 
is 97 in the binary scale of notation, or 1 plus 2 6 plus 2 6 . 
In the second column (after rejecting the numbers 
opposite to the remainder o) we add together 23 x 1, 
23 x 2 5 . 23 x 2 6 , equals 2,231. The whole effect of the 
process is now obvious. It is merely an operation in 
the binary scale. 


555 .—THE FOUR FOURS. 

The first two solutions, with divisors 442 and ^44. 
given in our July issue, are incorrect, as they involve 
the omission of an asterisk in the fifth line. They 
should be 

846 ) 1200474 ( 1419 
848) 1202464 (1418 
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Days of Play and Healthy Toil 


Here we see Parmer Brown graciously accepting from the 
youngsters Mackintosh's Toffee - de - Luxe, for it n a great 
favourite alike with old and young* 


In 4-lb* Family Tins, Small Tins, and loose 
by weight. Confectioners everywhere are 
selling the original pre - war quality of 
Toffee - de - Luxe ; the delicious quality that 
made Toffee-de-Luxe famous and which is 
unrivalled in sweetmeats. 



Every bit as good as the plain Toffee-de- 
Luxe are Egg and Cream Toffee-de-Luxe 
and Chocolate Toffee-de-Luxe. 

Mackintosh a Toffee-de-Luxe has 
the largest sale in Me world. 

MACKINTOSH'S 

Tof f ee-de- Luxe 
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“Ills THICK STICK HALF RAISED, HE WAS CROUCHING FOR HIS FINAL SIRING 
AND BLOW WHEN A COOL, SARDONIC VOICE GREETED HIM FROM THE OPEN 
BEDROOM DOOR: ‘DON’T BREAK IT, COUNT I DON’T IT!’” 
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I T was pleasant to Dr. Watson to find 
himself once more in the untidy room 
of the first floor in Baker Street 
which had been the starting-point of 
so many remarkable adventures, He looked 
round him at the scientific charts upon the 
wall, the acid-charred bench of chemicals, 
the violin-case leaning in the corner, the coal¬ 
scuttle, which contained of old the pipes and 
tobacco. Finally, his eyes came round to 
the fresh and smiling face of Billy; the young 
but very wise and tactful page, who had 
helped a little to fill up the gap of loneliness 
and isolation which surrounded the saturnine 
figure of the great detective* 

" It all seems very unchanged, Billy, You 
don't change, either* I hope the same can 
be said of him ? ” : 

Billy glanced, with some solicitude, at the 
closed door of the bedroom. 

“ I think he p s in bed and asleep," he said* 
It was seven in the evening of a lovely 
summer's day, but Dr. Watson was suffi¬ 
ciently familiar with the irregularity of his 
old friend's hours to feel no surprise at the 
idea. 

1 That means a case, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, sir ; he is very hard at it just now* 
I'm frightened for his health. He gets paler 
and thinner, and he eats nothing, 'When 
will you be pleased to dine, Mr. Holmes ? ’ 

Vol. Ixii. — 19 . Copyright! 1931, 


Mis* Hudson asked. 1 Seven-thirty* the day 
after to-morrow,' said he. You know his 
way when he is keen on a case." 

M Yes, Billy, I know*" 

* J He's fallowing someone. Yesterday he 
was out as a workman looking for a job. To¬ 
day he was an old woman. Fairly took me ‘ 
in, he did, and I ought to know his ways by 
now." Billy pointed with a grin to a very 
baggy parasol which leaned against the sofa. 

That J s part of the old woman's outfit/ 1 he 
said. 

" But what is it all about* Billy ? ” 

Billy sank his voice, as one who discusses 
great secrets of State. “ I don't mind telling 
you, sir, but it should go no farther. It’s 
this case of the Crown diamond." 

What—the hundred - thousand * pount^ 
burglary ? ,f 

" Yes* sir. They must get it back, sir* 
Why, we had the Prime Minister and the 
Home Secretary both sitting on that very 
sofa, Mr. Holmes was very nice to them* 
He soon put them at their ease and promised 
he would do all he could* Then there is 

Lord Cantlemere- 

" Ah 1 " 

“ Yes* sir; you know what that means. 
He's a stiff Tin, sir* if I may say so* I can 
get along w.th the Prime Minister* and I've 

Secret " y ’ who 
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seemed a civil, obliging sort of man, but I 
can't stand his lordship. Neither can Mr. 
Holmes, sir. You see, he don’t believe in 
Mr. Holmes and he was against employing 
him. He’d rather he failed.” 

” And Mr. Holmes knows it ? ” 

44 Mr. Holmes always knows whatever 
there is to know.” 

” Well, we’ll hope he won’t fail and that 
Lord Cantlemere will be confounded. But I 
say, Billy, what is that curtain for across the 
window ? ” 

“ Mr. Holmes had it put up there three 
days ago. We’ve got something funny 
behind it.” 

Billy advanced and drew away the drapery 
which screened the alcove of the bow window. 

Dr. Watson could not restrain a cry of 
amazement. There was a facsimile of his old 
friend, dressing-gown and all, the face turned 
three-quarters towards the window and 
downwards, as though reading an invisible 
book, while the body was sunk deep in an 
armchair. Billy detached the head and held 
it in the air. 

” We put it at different angles, so that it 
may seem more life-like. I wouldn’t dare 
touch it if the blind were not down. But 
when it’s up you cgui see this from across the 
way.” 

44 We used something of the sort once 
before.” 

4 Before my time,” said Billy. He drew 
the window curtains apart and looked out 
into the street. 44 There are folk who watch 
us from over yonder. I can see a fellow now 
at the window. Have a look for yourself.” 

W ATSON had taken a step forward when 
the bedroom door opened, and the 
long, thin form of Holmes emerged, 
his face pale and drawn, but his step and 
bearing as active as ever. With a single 
spring he was at the window, and had 
drawn the blind once more. 

” That will do, Billy,” said he. ” You were 
in danger of your life then, my boy, and I 
can’t do without you just yet. Well, Watson, 
it is good to see you in your old quarters 
once again. You come at a critical moment.” 
” So I gather.” 

” You can go, Billy. That boy is a problem, 
Watson. How far am I justified in allowing 
him to be in danger ? ” 

” Danger of what, Holmes ? ” 

” Of sudden death. I’m expecting some¬ 
thing this evening.” 

44 Expecting what ? ” 

44 To be murdered, Watson.” 

4 ‘ No, no; you are joking, Holmes ! ” 

44 Even my limited sense of humour could 
evolve a better joke than that. But we may 
be comfortable in the meantime, may we 
not ? Is alcohol permitted ? The gasogene 
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and cigars are in .the old place. Let me see 
you once more in the customary armchair. 
You have not, I hope, learned to despise my 
pipe and my lamentable tobaccc ? It has to 
take the place of food these days.” 

44 But why not eat ? ” 

44 Because the faculties become refined 
when you starve them. Why, surely, as a 
doctor, my dear Watson, you must admit that 
what your digestion gains in the way of blood 
supply is so much lost to the brain. I am a 
brain, Watson. The rest of me is a mere 
appendix. Therefore, it is the brain I must 
consider.” 

44 But this danger, Holmes ? ” 

44 Ah, yes ; in case it should come off, it 
would perhaps be as well that you should 
burden your memory with the name and 
address of the murderer. You can give it to 
Scotland Yard, with my love and a parting 
blessing. Sylvius is the name—Count 
Negretto Sylvius. Write it down, man, 
write it down ! 136, Moorside Gardens, N.W. 
Got it ? ” 

Watson’s honest face was twitching with 
anxiety. He knew only too well the immense 
risks taken by Holmes, and was well aware 
that what he said was more likely to be 
under-statement than exaggeration. Watson 
was always the man of action, and he rose to 
the occasion. 

44 Count me in, Holmes. I have nothing to 
do for a day or two.” 

44 Your morals don’t improve, Watson. 
You have added fibbing to your other vices. 
You bear every sign of the busy medical 
man, with calls on him every hour.” 

44 Not such important ones. But can’t 
you have this fellow arrested ? ” 

44 Yes, Watson, I could. That’s what 
worries him so.” 

44 But why don’t you ? ” 

44 Because I don’t know where the diamond 
is.” 

44 Ah ! Billy told me—the missing Crown 
jewel ! ” 

44 Yes, the great yellow Mazarin stone. 
I've oast my net and I have my fish. But I 
have not got the stone. What is the use of 
taking them ? We can make the world a 
better place by laying them by the heels. 
But that is not what I am out for. It’s the 
stone I want.” 

44 And is this Count Sylvius one of your 
fish ? ” 

44 Yes, and he’s a shark. He bites. The 
other is Sam Merton, the boxer. Not a bad 
fellow, Sam, but the Count has used him. 
Sam’s not a shark. He is a great big silly 
bull-headed gudgeon. But he is flopping 
about in my net all the same.” 

44 Where is this Count Sylvius ? ” 

44 I've been at his very elbow all the 
morning. You've seen me as an old lady, 
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Watson. I was never more convincing. He 
actually picked up my parasol for me once. 
' By your leave, madame,’ said he—half- 
Italian, you know, and with the Southern 
graces of manner when in the mood, but a 
devil incarnate in the other mood. Life is 
full of whimsical happenings, Watson.” 

“ It might have been tragedy.” 

" Well, perhaps it might. I followed him 
to old Straubenzee’s workshop in the 
Minories. Straubenzee made the air-gun—a 
very pretty bit of work, as I understand, and 
I rather fancy it is in the opposite window 
at the present moment. Have you seen the 
dummy ? Of course, Billy showed it to you. 
Well, it may get a bullet through its beautiful 
head at any moment. Ah, Billy, what 
is it ? ” 

The boy had re-appeared in the room with 
a card upon a tray. Holmes glanced at it 
with raised eyebrows and an amused smile. 

“ The man himself. I had hardly expected 
this. Grasp the nettle, Watson ! A man of 
nerve. Possibly you have heard of his repu¬ 
tation as a shooter of big game. It would 
indeed be a triumphant ending to his excel¬ 
lent sporting record if he added me to his 
bag. This is a proof that he feels my toe 
very close behind his heel.” 

" Send for the police.” 

" I probably shall. But not just yet. 
Would you glance carefully out of the 
window, Watson, and see if anyone is hanging 
about in the street ? ” 

Watson looked warily round the edge of 
the curtain. 

“ Yes, there is one rough fellow near the 
door.” 

” That will be Sam Merton—the faithful 
but rather fatuous Sam. Where is this 
gentleman, Billy ? ” 

" In the waiting-room, sir.” 

” Show him up when I ring.” 

” Yes, sir.” 

*' If I am not in the room, show him in 
all the same.” 

” Yes, sir.” 

Watson waited until the door was closed, 
and then he turned earnestly to his 
companion. 

” Look here, Holmes, this is simply im¬ 
possible. This is a desperate man, who 
sticks at nothing. He may have come to 
murder you.” 

I should not be surprised.” 

“ I insist upon staying with you.” 

” You would be horribly in the way.” 

*' In his way ? ” 

“ No, my dear fellow—in my way.” 

“ Well, I can't possibly leave you.” 

“ Yes, you can, Watson. And you will, 
for you have never failed to play the game. 
I am sure you will play it to the eftd. This 
man has come for his own purpose, but he 


may stay for mine.” Holmes took out his 
note-book and scribbled a few lines. " Take 
a cab to Scotland Yard and give this to 
Youghal of the C.I.D. Come back with the 
police. The fellow’s arrest will follow.” 

" I’ll do that with joy.” 

" Before you return I may have just time 
enough to find out where the stone is.” He 
touched the bell. “ I think we will go out 
through the bedroom. This second exit is 
exceedingly useful. I rather want to see my 
shark without his seeing me, and I have, 
as you will remember, my own way of 
doing it.” 

I T was, therefore, an empty room into 
which Billy, a minute later, ushered 
Count Sylvius. The famous game-shot, 
sportsman, and man-about-town was a big, 
swarthy fellow, with a formidable dark 
moustache, shading a cruel, thin-lipped 
mouth, and surmounted by a long, curved 
nose, like the beak of an eagle. He 
was well dressed, but his brilliant necktie, 
shining pin, and glittering rings were flam¬ 
boyant in their effect. As the door closed 
behind him, he looked round him with 
fierce, startled eyes, like one who suspects 
a trap at every turn. Then he gave a 
violent start as he saw the impassive 
head and the collar of the dressing-gown 
which projected above the armchair in the 
window. At first his expression was one of 
pure amazement. Then the light of a horrible 
hope gleamed in his dark, murderous eyes. 
He took one more glance round to see that 
there were no witnesses, and then, on tip¬ 
toe, his thick stick half raised, he approached 
the silent figure. He was crouching for his 
final spring and blow when a cool, sardonic 
voice greeted him from the open bedroom 
door:— 

” Don’t break it, Count! Don’t break it! ” 
The assassin staggered back, amazement 
in his convulsed face. For an instant he half 
raised his loaded cane once more, as if he 
would turn his violence from the effigy to the 
original; but there was something in that 
steady grey eye and mocking smile which 
caused his hand to sink to his side. 

” It’s a pretty little thing,” said Holmes, 
advancing towards the image. ” Tavernier, 
the French modeller, made it. He is as good 
at waxworks as your friend Straubenzee is 
at air-guns.” 

” Air-guns, sir ! What do you mean ? ” 

” Put your hat and stick on the side table. 
Thank you ! Pray take a seat. Would you 
care to put your revolver out also ? Oh, 
very good, if you prefer to sit upon it. Your 
visit is really most opportune, for I wanted 
badly to have a few minutes’ chat with you.” 
The Count scowled, with heavy, threat- 
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41 Billy advanced and drew away the drapery which screened the window* Dr, Watson 

gown 


if I t too, wished to have some words with 
you, Holmes. That is why I am here. I 
won't deny that I intended to assault you 
just now." 

Holmes swung his leg on the edge of the 
table. 

* 4 I rather gathered that you had some 
idea of the sort in your head," said he. 

* But why these personal attentions ? " 


" Because you have gone out of your way 
to annoy me. Because you have put your 
creatures upon my track." 

41 My creatures ! I assure you no I " 

" Nonsense ! I have had them followed. 
Two can play at that game. Holmes." 

"It is a small point, Count Sylvius, but 
perhaps you would kindly give me my prefix 
when you address me. You can understand 
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could not restrain a cry of amazement. There was a facsimile of his old friend, dressing- 
arid all/" 


that, with my routine of work, I should find 
myself on familiar terms with half the 
rogues' gallery, and you will agree that 
exceptions are invidious/' 

" Well, Mr, Holmes, then." 

M Excellent ! But I assure you you are 
mistaken about my alleged agents/' 

Count Sylvius laughed contemptuously. 

" Other people can observe as well as you* 


Yesterday there was an old sporting man. 
To-day it was an elderly woman* They held 
me in view all day.” 

Really, sir, you compliment me. Old 
Baron Dowson said the night before he was 
hanged that in my case what the law had 
gained the stage had lost. And now you 
give my Uttle impersonations your kindlv 
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44 It was you—you yourself ? ” 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders. 44 You 
can see in the comer the parasol which you 
so politely handed to me in the Minories 
before you began to suspect.” 

44 If I had known, you might never-” 

44 Have seen this humble home again. I 
was well aware of it. We all have neglected 
opportunities to deplore. As it happens, 
you did not know, so here we are ! ” 

The Count's knotted brows gathered more 
heavily over his menacing eyes. 44 What you 
say only makes the matter worse. It was 
not your agents, but your play-acting, busy¬ 
body self ! You admit that vou have dogged 
me. Why ? ” 

44 Come now, Count. You used to shoot 
lions in Algeria.” 

44 Well ? ” 

44 But why ? ” 

*|Why ? The sport—the excitement— 
the danger ! ” 

44 And, no doubt, to free the country from 
a pest ? ” 

44 Exactly ! ” 

44 My reasons in a nutshell ! ” 

The Count sprang to his feet, and his hand 
involuntarily moved back to his hip-pocket. 

44 Sit down, sir, sit down 1 There was 
another, more practical, reason. I want that 
yellow diamond ! ” 

Count Sylvius lay back in his chair with an 
evil smile. 

44 Upon my word ! ” said he. 

44 You knew that I was after you for that. 
The real reason why you are here to-night is 
to find out how much I know about the 
matter and how far my removal is absolutely 
essential. Well, I should say that, from your 
point of view, it is absolutely essential, for 
I know all about it, save only one thing, 
which you are about to tell me.” 

44 Oh, indeed ! And, pray, what is this 
missing fact ? ” 

4 ' Where the Crown diamond now is.” 
The Count looked sharply at his com¬ 
panion. 44 Oh, you want to know that, do 
you ? How the devil should I be able to tell 
you where it is ? ” 

44 You can, and you will.” 

44 Indeed ! ” 

44 You can't bluff me, Count Sylvius.” 
Holmes's eyes, as he gazed at him, con¬ 
tracted and lightened until they were like 
two menacing points of steel. 44 You are 
absolute plate-glass. I see to the very back 
of your mind.” 

,4 Then, of course, you see where the 
diamond is ! ” 

Holmes clapped his hands with amuse¬ 
ment, and then pointed a derisive finger. 
44 Then you do know. You have admitted 
it! ” 

44 I admit nothing.” 
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44 Now, Count, if you will be reasonable, 
we can do business. If not, you will get 
hurt.” 

Count Sylvius threw up his eyes to the 
ceiling. 44 And you talk about bluff ! ” 
said he. 

H OLMES looked at him thoughtfully, 
like a master chess-player who medi¬ 
tates his crowning move. Then he 
threw open the table drawer and drew out 
a squat note-book. 

44 Do you know what I keep in this book ? ” 
44 No, sir, I do not! ” 

44 You ! ” 

44 Me ? ” 

44 Yes, sir, you ! You are all here—every 
action of your vile and dangerous life.” 

44 Damn you, Holmes ! ” cried the Count, 
with blazing eyes. 44 There are limits to my 
patience ! ” 

44 It's all here, Count. The real facts as to 
the death of old Mrs. Harold, who left you 
the Blymer estate, which you so rapidly 
gambled away.” 

44 You are dreaming ! ” 

44 And the complete life history of Miss 
Minnie Warrender.” 

44 Tut! You will make nothing of that! ” 
44 Plenty more here, Count. Here is the 
robbery in the train-de-luxe to the Riviera 
on February 13th, 1892. Here is the forged 
cheque in the same year on the £r£dit 
Lyonnais.” 

44 No; you’re wrong there.” 

44 Then I am right on the others ! Now, 
Count, you are a card-player. When the 
other fellow has all the trumps, it saves 
time to throw down your hand.” 

44 What has all this talk to do with the 
jewel of which you spoke ? ” 

44 Gently, Count. Restrain that eager 
mind ! Let me get to the points in my own 
humdrum fashion. I have all this against 
you ; but, above all, I have a clear case 
against both you and your fighting bully in 
the case of the Crown diamond.” 

44 Indeed ! ” 

44 I have the cabman who took you to 
Whitehall and the cabman who brought 
you away. I have the Commissionaire who 
saw you near the case. I have Ikey Sanders, 
who refused to cut it up for you. Ikey has 
peached, and the game is up.” 

The veins stood out on the Count's fore¬ 
head. His dark, hairy hands were clenched 
in, a convulsion of restrained emotion. He 
tried to speak, but the words would not 
shape themselves. 

44 That's the hand I play from,” said 
Holmes. ” I put it all upon the table. But 
one card is missing. It's the King of 
Diamonds. I don't know where the stone is.” 
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" No ? Now, be reasonable. Count. Con¬ 
sider the situation. You are going to be 
locked up for twenty years. So is Sam 
Merton. What good are you going to get 
out of your diamond ? None in the world. 
But if you hand it over—well. I'll com¬ 
pound a felony. We don't want you or 
Sam. We want the stone. Give that up, 
and so far as I am concerned you can 
go free so long as you behave yourself in 
the future. If you make another slip—well, 
it will be the last. But this time my com¬ 
mission is to get the stone, not you." 

“ But if I refuse ? " 

“ Why, then—alas !—it must be you and 
not the stone." 

Billy had appeared in answer to a ring. 

“ I think, Count, that it would be as well 
to have your friend Sam at this conference. 
After all, his interests should be repre¬ 
sented. Billy, you will see a large and ugly 
gentleman outside the front door. Ask him 
to come up." 

" If he won't come, sir ? " 

" No violence, Billy. Don't be rough with 
him. If you tell him that Count Sylvius 
wants him he will certainly come." 

" What are you going to do now ? " asked 
the Count, as Billy disappeared. 

“ My friend Watson was with me just now. 
I told him that I had a shark and a gudgeon 
in my net; now I am drawing the net and 
up they copie together." 

The Count had risen from his chair, and 
his hand was behind his back. Holmes held 
something half protruding from the pocket 
of his dressing-gown. 

" You won't die in your bed, Holmes/* 

“ I have often had the same idea. Does 
it matter very much ? After all. Count, your 
own exit is more likely to be perpendicular 
than horizontal. But these anticipations of 
the future are morbid. Why not give our¬ 
selves up to the unrestrained enjoyment of 
the present ? " 

A sudden wild-beast light sprang up in 
the dark, menacing eyes of the master 
criminal. Holmes's figure seemed to grow 
taller as he grew tense and ready. 

“ It is no use your fingering your revolver, 
my friend," he said, in a quiet voice. *' You 
know perfectly well that you dare not use it, 
even if I gave you time to draw it. Nasty, 
noisy things, revolvers, Count. Better stick 
to air-guns. Ah ! I think I hear the fairy, 
footstep of your estimable partner. Good 
day, Mr. Merton. Rather dull in the 
street, is it not ? " 

T IE prize-fighter, a heavily built young 
man with a stupid, obstinate, slab-sided 
face, stood awkwardly at the door, look¬ 
ing about him with a puzzled expression. 
Holmes's debonair manner was a new 


experience, and though he vaguely felt that it 
was hostile, he did not know how to counter 
it. He turned to his more astute comrade 
for help. 

“ What's the game now; Count ? What's 
this fellow want ? What's up ? " His 
voice was deep and raucous. 

The Count shrugged his shoulders and it 
was Holmes who answered. 

" If I may put it in a nutshell, Mr. Merton, 
I should say it was all up." 

The boxer still addressed his remarks to 
his associate. 

" Is this cove trying to be funny, or what ? 
I'm not in the funny mood myself." 

" No, I expect not," said Holmes. " I 
think I can promise you that you will feel 
even less humorous as the evening advances. 
Now, look here, Count Sylvius. I'm a busy 
man and I can't waste time. I'm going into 
that bedroom. Pray make yourselves quite 
at home in my absence. You can explain 
to your friend how the matter lies without 
the restraint of my presence. I shall try 
over the Hoffmann Barcarole upon my 
violin. In five minutes I shall return for 
your final answer. You quite grasp the 
alternative, do you not ? Shall we take 
you, or shall we have the stone ? " 

Holmes withdrew, picking up his violin 
from the comer as he passed. A few 
moments later the long-drawn, wailing notes 
of that most haunting of tunes came faintly 
through the closed door of the bedroom. 

" What is it, then ? " asked Merton, 
anxiously, as his companion turned to him. 
" Does he know about the stone ? " 

" He knows a damned sight too much 
about it. I'm not sure that he doesn't know 
all about it." 

" Good Lord 1 99 The boxer's sallow face 
turned a shade whiter. 

" Ikey Sanders has split on us." 

" He has, has he? I'll do him down a 
thick 'un for that if I swing for it." 

" That won't help us much. We've got to 
make up our minds what to do." 

" Half a mo'," said the boxer, looking sus¬ 
piciously at the bedroom door “ He's a 
leary cove that wants watching. I suppose 
he's not listening ? " 

" How can he be listening with that music 
going ? ” 

“ That's right. Maybe somebody’s behind 
a curtain. Too many curtains in this room.’* 
As he looked round he suddenly saw for the 
first time the effigy in the window, and stood 
staring and pointing, too amazed for words. 

“ Tut I it’s only a dummy,” said the 
Count. 

" A fake, is it ? Well, strike me ! Madame 
Tussaud ain’t in it. It’s the living spit of 
him, gown and all. But them curtains. 
Count 1 " 
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" Oh, confound the curtains! We are 
wasting our time, and there is none too 
much. He can lag us over this stone." 

" The deuce he can ! ” 

“ But he’ll let us slip if we only tell him 
where the swag is.” 

" What! Give it up ? Give up a hundred 
thousand quid ? ” 

" It’s one or the other." 

Merton scratched his short-cropped pate. 

“ He’s alone in there. Let’s do him in. 
If his light were out we should have nothing 
to fear.” 

The Count shook his head. 

“ He is armed and ready. If we shot him 
we could hardly get away in a place like this. 
Besides, it’s likely enough that the police 
know whatever evidence he has got. Hallo ! 
What was that ? ” 

There was a vague sound which seemed to 
come from the window. Both men sprang 
round, but all was quiet. Save for the one 
strange figure seated in the chair, the room 
was certainly empty. 

“ Something in the street,” said Merton. 
** Now look here, guv’nor, you’ve got the 
brains. Surely you can think a way out of 
it. If slugging is no use, then it’s up to 
you.” 

" I’ve fooled better men than he,” the 
Count answered. ” The stone is here in my 
secret pocket. I take no chances leaving it 
about. It can be out of England to-night 
and cut into four pieces in Amsterdam before 
Sunday. He knows nothing of Van Seddar.” 

" I thought Van Seddar was going next 
week.” 

” He was. But now he must get off by the 
next boat. One or other of us must slip round 
with the stone to Lime Street and tell him.” 

“ But the false bottom ain’t ready.” 

“ Well, he must take it as it is and chance 
it. There’s not a moment to lose.” Again, 
with the sense of danger which becomes an 
instinct with the sportsman, he paused and 
looked hard at the window. Yes, it was 
surely from the street that the faint sound 
had come. 

" As to Holmes,” he continued, “ we can 
fool him easily enough. You see, the 
damned fool won't arrest us if he can get the 
stone. Well, we’ll promise him the stone. 
We’ll put him on the wrong track about it, 
and before he finds that it is the wrong 
track it will be in Holland and we out of 
the country." 

" That sounds good to me! ” cried Sam 
Merton, with a grin. 

“ You go on and tell the Dutchman to get a 
move on him. I’ll see this sucker and fill 
him up with a bogus confession. I'll tell him 
that the stone is in Liverpool. Confound 
that whining music ; it gets on my nerves ! 
By the time he finds it isn’t in Liverpool it 
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will be in quarters and we on the blue water. 
Come back here, out of a line with that 
keyhole. Here is the stone.” 

" I wonder you dare carry it.” 

“ Where could I have it safer ? If we 
could take it out of Whitehall someone else 
could surely take it out of my lodgings.” 

” Let's have a look at it." 

C OUNT SYLVIUS cast a somewhat 
unflattering glance at his associate, 
and disregarded the unwashed hand 
which was extended towards him. 

What—d’ye think I’m going to snatch 
it off you ? See here, mister, I’m getting a 
bit tired of your ways.” 

“ Well, well; no offence, Sam. We can’t 
afford to quarrel. Come over to the window 
if you want to see the beauty properly. 
Now hold it to the light! Here I ” 

” Thank you I ” 

With a single spring Holmes had leaped 
from the dummy's chair and had grasped 
the precious jewel. He held it now in one 
hand, while his other pointed a revolver at 
the Count’s head. The two villains staggered 
back in utter amazement. Before they 
had recovered Holmes had pressed the 
electric bell. 

“ No violence, gentlemen—no violence, I 
beg of you ! Consider the furniture ! It 
must be very clear to you that your position 
is an impossible one. The police are waiting 
below.” 

The Count’s bewilderment overmastered 
his rage and fear. 

“ But how the deuce-? ” he gasped. 

“ Your surprise is very natural. You are 
not aware that a second door from my bed¬ 
room leads behind that curtain. I fancied 
that you must have heard me when I dis¬ 
placed the figure, but luck was on my side. 
It gave me a chance of listening to your racy 
conversation, which would have been pain¬ 
fully constrained had you been aware of my 
presence.” 1 

The Count gave a gesture of resignation. 

“ We give you best. Holmes. I believe 
you are the devil himself.” 

“ Not far from him, at any rate,” Holmes 
answered, with a polite smile. 

Sam Merton’s slow intellect had only 
gradually appreciated the situation. Now, 
as the sound of heavy steps came from the 
stairs outside, he broke silence at last. 

“ A fair cop f ” said he. ** But, I say, 
what about that bloomin’ fiddle! I hear 
it yet.” 

" Tut, tut! ” Holmes answered. " You 
are perfectly right. Let it play f These 
modem gramophones are a remarkable 
invention.” 

There was eui. innish of police, the hand¬ 
cuffs <$|qjieg, st^d the criminals were led to 
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I'm going into that bedroom** said Holmes* 1 Pray make yourselves quite at home in 
my absence. In five minutes I shall return for your final answer/ " 


the waiting cab. Watson lingered with 
Holmes, congratulating him upon this fresh 
leaf added to his laurels. Once more their 
conversation was interrupted by the im¬ 
perturbable Billy with his card-tray* 


" Lord Cantlemere, sir/* 
tf Show him up, Billy, This is the eminent 
peer who represents the very highest inte¬ 
rests/' said Holmes. He is an excellent and 
loyal person, but rather of the old rigime , 
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Shall we make him unbend ? Dare we ven¬ 
ture upon a slight liberty ? He knows, we may 
conjecture, nothing of what has occurred." 

T HE door opened to admit a thin, 
austere figure with a hatchet face and 
drooping mid-Victorian whiskers of a 
glossy blackness which hardly corresponded 
with the rounded shoulders and feeble gait. 
Holmes advanced affably, and shook an 
unresponsive hand. 

" How do you do. Lord Cantlemere ? It 
is chilly, for the time of year, but rather 
warm indoors. May I take your overcoat ? " 
" No, I thank you ; I will not take it off." 
Holmes laid his hand insistently upon 
the sleeve. 

" Pray allow me ! My friend Dr. Watson 
would assure you that these changes of tem¬ 
perature are most insidious." 

His lordship shook himself free with some 
impatience. 

" I am quite comfortable, sir. I have 
no need to stay. I have simply looked in 
to know how your self-appointed task was 
progressing." 

" It is difficult—very difficult." 

" I feared that you would find it so." 
There was a distinct sneer in the old 
courtier's words and manner. 

" Every man finds his limitations, Mr. 
Holmes, but at least it cures us of the 
weakness of self-satisfaction." 

" Yes, sir, I have been much perplexed." 
"No doubt." 

" Especially upon one point. Possibly 
you could help me upon it ? " 

"You apply for my advice rather late in 
the day. I thought that you had your own 
all-sufficient methods. Still, I am ready to 
help you." 

"You see, Lord Cantlemere, we can no 
doubt frame a case against the actual 
thieves." 

•' When you have caught them." 

" Exactly. But the question is—how 
shall we proceed against the receiver ? " 

" Is this not rather premature ? " 

"It is as well to have our plans ready. 
Now, what would you regard as final evidence 
against the receiver ? " ** 

" The actual possession of the stone." 

" You would arrest him upon that ? " 

" Most undoubtedly." 

Holmes seldom laughed, but he got as 
near it as his old friend Watson could 
remember. 

" In that case, my dear sir, I shall be under 
the painful necessity of advising your arrest." 
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Lord Cantlemere was very angry. Some 
of the ancient fires flickered up into his 
sallow cheeks. 

" You take a great liberty, Mr. Holmes. 
In fifty years of official life I cannot recall 
such a case. I am a busy man, sir, engaged 
upon important affairs, and I have no time 
or taste for foolish jokes. I may tell you 
frankly, sir, that I have never been a 
believer in your powers, and that I have 
always been of the opinion that the matter 
was far safer in the hands of the regular 
police force. Your conduct confirms all 
my conclusions. I have the honour, sir, to 
wish you good evening." 

Holmes had swiftly changed his position 
and was between the peer and the door. 

" One moment, sir," said he. " To 
actually go off with the Mazarin stone would 
be a more serious offence than to be found 
in temporary possession of it." 

" Sir, this is intolerable ! Let me pass." 

" Put your hand in the right-hand pocket 
of your overcoat." 

" What do you mean, sir ? " 

" Come—come ; do what I ask." 

An instant later the amazed peer was 
standing, blinking and stammering, with 
the great yellow stone on his shaking 
palm. 

" What! What 1 How is this, Mr. 
Holmes ? " 

" Too bad, Lord Cantlemere, too bad ! " 
cried Holmes. " My old friend here will 
tell you that I have an impish habit of 
practical joking. Also that I can never 
resist a dramatic situation. I took the 
liberty—the very great liberty, I admit—of 
putting the stone into your pocket at the 
beginning of our interview." 

The old peer stared from the stone to the 
smiling face before him. 

" Sir, I am bewildered. But—yes—it is 
indeed the Mazarin stone. We are greatly 
your debtors, Mr. Holmes. Your sense of 
humour may, as you admit, be somewhat 
perverted, and its exhibition remarkably un¬ 
timely, but at least I withdraw any re¬ 
flection I have made upon your amazing 
professional powers. But how-" 

" The case is but half finished; the 
details can wait. No doubt, Lord Cantle¬ 
mere, your pleasure in telling of this suc¬ 
cessful result in the exalted circle to which 
you return will be some small atonement 
for my practical joke. Billy, you will show 
his lordship out, and tdil Mrs. Hudson that 
I should be glad if she would send up dinner 
for two as soon as possiole." 


NEXT MONTH 1- 

Ttc Bully of Brocas Court/' ly Sir A. CO^XN DOYLE. 
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T HE young man flung his bag of clubs 
with a clatter on the fioor of the 
smoking-room and sank moodily 
into an arm-chair. He pressed 
the bell. 

" Waiter ! M 
- Sir ? ” 

*' You may have these clubs. Take them 
away* If you don’t want them yourself, 
give them to one of the caddies/" 

Across the room the Oldest Member ej^ed 
him with a grave sadness through the smoke 
of his pipe. He was not unprepared for this 
attitude on the part of his young friend. 
From his eyrie on the terrace above the 
ninth green he had observed him start out on 
the afternoon’s round, and had seen him 
drop a couple of balls in the lake after 
doing the first hole in seven, 

M You are giving up golf ? " he said, , 

<+ Yes ! " cried the young man, fiercely. 

-l For ever, dammit ! Footling game ! 
Blanked infernal fat-headed silly ass of a 
game! Nothing but a waste of time/* 

The Sage winced. 

Don't say that, my boy/* 
iP But I do say it. What good is golf ? 
Life is stern and life is earnest. We live in 
a practical age. All round us we see foreign 
competition making itself unpleasant. Is 
golf any use ? Can you name me a single 
case where devotior ■# this pestilential pas¬ 
time has done a man any practical good ? " 
The Sage smiled gently. 

'* I could name a thousand/* 

11 One will do/" 

1 I will select/* said the Sage, Y from the 
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innumerable memories that rush to my mind, 
the story of J. Cuthbert Banks/’ 

Never heard of him/* 

" Be of good cheer/’ said the Oldest 
Member. ir You are going to hear of him 
now/* 

IT was in the picturesque little settlement 
| of Wood Hills (said the Oldest Member) 
that the incidents occurred which J am 
about to relate. Even if you have never 
been in Wood Hills, that suburban paradise 
is probably familiar to you by name. Situated 
at a convenient distance from the City, it 
combines in a notable manner the advantages 
of town life with the pleasant surroundings 
and healthful air of the country. Its in¬ 
habitants live in commodious houses, standing 
in their own grounds, and enjoy so many 
luxuries—such as gravel soil, main drainage, 
electric light, telephone, baths (h. and c.), 
and company's own water, that you might 
he pardoned for imagining life to be so ideal 
for them that no possible improvement 
could be added to their lot. Mrs, Willoughby 
Smethurst was under 110 such delusion. 
What Wood Hills needed to make it perfect, 
she realized, w r as Culture. Material comforts 
are all very well, but, if the summum bonum 
is to be achieved, the Soul also demands a 
look in, and it was Mrs. Smethurst's un¬ 
faltering resolve that never while she had 
her strength should the Soul he handed the 
loser's end. It was her intention to make 
Wood Hills a centre of all that was most 
cultivated and refined, and, golly ! how she 
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Wood Hills Literary and Debating Society 
had tripled its membership. 

But there is always a fly in the ointment, 
a caterpillar in the salad. The local golf, 
club, an institution to which Mrs. Smethurst 
strongly objected, had also tripled its 
membership ; and the division of the com¬ 
munity into two rival camps, the Golfers 
and the Cultured, had become more marked 
than ever. This division, always acute, 
had attained now to the dimensions of a 
Schism. The rival sects treated one another 
with a cold hostility. Unfortunate episodes 
came to widen the breach. Mrs. Smethurst’s 
house adjoined the links, standing to the 
right of the fourth tee ; and, as the Literary 
Society was in the habit of entertaining 
visiting lecturers, many a golfer had foozled 
his drive owing to sudden loud outbursts of 
applause coinciding with his down-swing. 
And not long before this story opens a sliced 
ball, whizzing in at the open window, had 
come within an ace of incapacitating Ray¬ 
mond Parsloe Devine, the rising young 
novelist (who rose at that moment a clear 
foot and a half), from any further exercise of 
his art. Two inches, indeed, to the right 
and Raymond must inevitably have handed 
in his dinner-pail. 

To make matters worse, a ring at the front¬ 
door bell followed almost immediately, and 
the maid ushered in a young man of pleasing 
appearance in a sweater and baggy knicker¬ 
bockers, who apologetically but firmly in¬ 
sisted on playing his ball where it lay, and, 
what with the shock on the lecturer's narrow 
escape and the spectacle of the intruder 
standing on the table and working away with 
a niblick, the afternoon's session had to be 
classed as a complete frost. Mr. Devine's 
determination, from which no argument 
could swerve him, to deliver the rest of his 
lecture in the coal-cellar gave the meeting a 
jolt from which it never recovered. 

I have dwelt upon this incident, because 
it was the means of introducing Cuthbert 
Banks to Mrs. Smethurst's niece, Adeline. 
As Cuthbert, for it was he who had so nearly 
reduced the muster-roll of rising novelists 
by one, hopped down from the table after his 
stroke, he was suddenly aware that a beauti¬ 
ful girl was looking at him intently. As a 
matter of fact, everyone in the room was 
looking at him intently, none more so than 
Raymond Parsloe Devine, but none of the 
others were beautiful girls. Long as the 
members of Wood Hills Literary Society 
were on brain, they were short on looks, and, 
to Cuthbert's excited eye, Adeline Smethurst 
stood out like a jewel in a pile of coke. 

He had never seen her before, for she had 
only arrived at her aunt's house on the 
previous day, but he was perfectly certain 
that life, even when lived in the midst of 


gravel soil, main drainage, and company's 
own water, was going to be a pretty poor 
affair if he did not see her again. Yes, 
Cuthbert was in love : and it is interesting 
to record, as showing the effect of the tender 
emotion on a man's game, that twenty 
minutes after he had met Adeline he did the 
short eleventh in one, and as near as a 
toucher got a three on the four-hundred-yard 
twelfth. 

I WILL skip lightly over the intermediate 
stages of Cuthbert's courtship and come to 
the moment when—at the annual ball in 
aid of the local Cottage Hospital, the only 
occasion during the year on which the lion, so 
to speak, lay down with the lamb, and the 
Golfers and the Cultured met on terms of 
easy comradeship, their differences tempo¬ 
rarily laid aside—he proposed to Adeline 
and was badly stymied. 

That fair, soulful girl could not see him 
with a spy-glass. 

44 Mr. Banks," she said, 44 I will speak 
frankly." 

44 Charge right ahead," assented Cuthbert. 

44 Deeply sensible as I am of-" 

44 I know. Of the honour and the compli¬ 
ment and all that. But, passing lightly over 
all that—er—guff, what seems to be the 

trouble ? I love you to distraction-" 

44 Love is not everything." 

44 You're wrong," said Cuthbert, earnestly. 

44 You're right off it. Love-" And he 

was about to dilate on the theme when she 
interrupted him. 

44 I am a girl of ambition." 

44 And very nice, too," said Cuthbert. 

44 I am a girl of ambition," repeated 
Adeline, 44 and I realize that the fulfilment of 
my ambitions must come through my hus¬ 
band. I am very ordinary myself-" 

44 What! " cried, Cuthbert. 44 You or¬ 
dinary ? Why, you are a pearl among 
women, the queen of your sex. You can't 
have been looking in a glass lately. You 
stand alone. Simply alone. You make the 
rest look like battered repaints." 

44 Well," said Adeline, softening a trifle, 

44 I believe I am fairly good-looking-" 

44 Anybody who was content to call you 
fairly good-looking would describe the Taj 
Mahal as a pretty nifty tomb." 

44 But that is not the point. What I mean 
is, if I marry a nonentity I shall be a non¬ 
entity myself for ever. And I would sooner 
die than be a nonentity." 

44 And, if I follow your reasoning, you 
think that that lets me out ? " 

44 Well, really, Mr. Banks, have you done 
anything, or are you likely ever to do any¬ 
thing worth while ? " 

Cuthbert hesitated. 

44 It's true," he said, 44 I didn't finish in the 
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first ten in the Open, and I was knocked out 
in the semi-final of the Amateur, but I won 
the French Open last year. ,, 

14 The—what ? " 

“ The French Open Championship. Golf, 
you know/' 

44 Golf ! You waste all your time playing 
golf.” 

44 Waste ! " faltered Cuthbert. 

44 I admire a man who is more spiritual, 
more intellectual/' A pang of jealousy rent 
Cuthbert's bosom. 

44 Like What's-his-name Devine ? " he said, 
sullenly. 

44 Mr. Devine," replied Adeline, blushing 
faintly, 44 is going to be a great man. Already 
he has achieved much. The critics say that 
he is more Russian than any other young 
English writer.." 

44 And is that good ? " 

44 Of course it's good." 

44 I should have thought the wheeze would 
be to be more English than any other young 
English writer." 

44 Nonsense ! Who wants an English writer 
to be English ? You've got to be Russian 
or Spanish or something to be a real success. 
The mantle of the great Russians has de¬ 
scended on Mr. Devine." 

44 From what I've heard of Russians, I 
should hate to have that happen to me ." 

44 There is no danger of that," said Adeline, 
scornfully. 

44 Oh ! Well, let me tell you that there is 
a lot more in me than you think." 

44 That might easily be so." 

44 You think I'm not spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual," said Cuthbert, deeply moved. 44 Very 
well. To-morrow I join the Literary Society." 

Even as he spoke the words his leg was 
itching to kick himself for being such a 
chump, but the sudden expression of pleasure 
on Adeline's face soothed him ; and he went 
home that night with the feeling that he had 
taken on something rather attractive. It 
was only in the cold, grey light of the morn¬ 
ing that he realized what he had let himself 
in for. 

I DO not know if you have had any experi¬ 
ence of suburban literary societies, but the 
one that flourished under the eye of Mrs. 
Willoughby Smethurst at Wood Hills was 
rather more so than the average. With my 
feeble powers of narrative, I cannot hope to 
make clear to you all that Cuthbert Banks 
endured in the next few weeks. And, 
even if I could, I doubt if I should do so. It 
is all very well to excite pity and terror, as 
Aristotle recommends, but there are limits. 
In the ancient Greek tragedies it was an 
ironclad rule that all the real rough stuff 
should take place off-stage, and I shall follow 
this admirable principle. It will suffice if I 


say merely that J. Cuthbert Banks had a 
thin time. After attending eleven debates 
and fourteen lectures on vers litre Poetry, the 
Seventeenth-Century Essayists, the Neo- 
Scandinavian Movement in Portuguese 
Literature, and other subjects of a similar 
nature, he grew so enfeebled that, on the 
rare occasions when he had time for a visit 
to the links, he had to take a full iron for his 
mashie-shots. 

It was not simply the oppressive nature 
of the debates and lectures that sapped his 
vitality. What really got right in amongst 
him was the torture of seeing Adeline's 
adoration of Raymond Parsloe Devine. 
The man seemed to have made the deepest 
possible impression upon her plastic emotions. 
When he spoke, she leaned forward with 
parted lips and looked at him. When he 
was not speaking—which was seldom—she 
leaned back and looked at him. And when 
he happened to take the next seat to her, she 
leaned sideways and looked at him. One 
glance at Mr. Devine would have been more 
than enough for Cuthbert; but Adeline 
found him a spectacle that never palled. 
She could not have gazed at him with a 
more rapturous intensity if she had been 
a small child and he a saucer of ice-cream. 
All this Cuthbert had to witness while still 
endeavouring to retain the possession of his 
faculties sufficiently to enable him to duck 
and back away if somebody suddenly asked 
him what he thought of the sombre realism 
of Vladimir Brusiloff. It is little wonder 
that he tossed in bed, picking at the coverlet, 
through sleepless nights, and had to have 
all his waistcoats taken in three inches to 
keep them from sagging. 

This Vladimir Brusiloff to whom I have 
referred was the famous Russian novelist, 
and, owing to the fact of his being in the 
country on a lecturing tour at the moment, 
there had been something of a boom in his 
works. The Wood Hills Literary Society 
had been studying them for weeks, and never 
since his first entrance into intellectual circles 
had Cuthbert Banks come nearer to throwing 
in the towel. Vladimir specialized in grey 
studies of hopeless misery, where nothing 
happened till page three hundred and eighty, 
when the moujik decided to commit suicide. 
It was tough going for a man whose deepest 
reading hitherto had been Varden on the 
Push-Shot, and there can be no greater proof 
of the magic of love than the fact that 
Cuthbert stuck it without a cry. But the 
strain was terrible, and I am inclined to 
think that he must have cracked, had it 
not been for the daily reports in the papers 
of the internecine strife which was proceeding 
so briskly in Russia. Cuthbert was an 
optimist at heart, and it seemed to him 
that, at the rate at which the inhabitants 
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of that interesting country were murdering 
one another, the supply of Russian novelists 
must eventually give out. 

One morning, as he tottered down the road 
for the short walk which was now almost the 
only exercise to which he was equal, Cuthbert 
met Adeline. A spasm of anguish flitted 
through all bis nerve-centres as he saw that 
she was accompanied by Raymond Parsloe 
Devine. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Banks," said Adeline. 

" Good morning," said Cuthbert, hollowly. 

44 Such good news about Vladimir 
Brusiloff." 

" Dead ? " said Cuthbert, with a touch of 
hope. 

44 Dead ? Of course not. Why should he 
% be ? No, Aunt Emily met his manager after 
his lecture at Queen's Halleyesterday, and 
he has promised that Mr. Brusiloff shall come 
to her next Wednesday reception." 

" Oh, ah ? " said Cuthbert, dully. 

" I don't know how she managed it. I 
think she must have told him that Mr. Devine 
would be there to meet him." 

44 But you said he was coming," argued 
Cuthbert. 

"I shall be very glad," said Raymond 
Devine, " of the opportunity of meeting 
Brusiloff." 

" I'm sure," said Adeline, " he will be very 
glad of the opportunity of meeting you." 

" Possibly," said Mr. Devine. " Possibly/ 
Competent critics have said that my work 
closely' resembles that of the great Russian 
Masters." . 

" Your psychology is so deep." 

"Yes, yes." 

" And your atmosphere." 

" Quite." 

Cuthbert, in a perfect agony of spirit, 
prepared to withdraw from this love-feast. 
The sun was shining brightly, but the world 
was black to him. Birds sang in the tree- 
tops, but he did not hear them. He might 
have been a moujik for all the pleasure he 
found in life. 

" You will be there, Mr. Banks ? " said 
Adeline, as he turned away. 

" Oh, all right," said Cuthbert. 

W HEN Cuthbert had entered the drawing¬ 
room on the following Wednesday and 
had taken his usual place in ct distant 
corner, where, while able to feast his gaze on 
Adeline, he had a sporting chance of being 
overlooked or mistaken for a piece of furni¬ 
ture, he perceived the great Russian thinker 
seated in the midst of a circle of admiring 
females. Raymond Parsloe Devine had not 
yet arrived. 

His first glance at the novelist surprised 
Cuthbert. Doubtless with the best motives, 
Vladimir Brusiloff had permitted bis face to 
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become almost entirely concealed behind a 
dense zareba of hair, but his eyes were visible 
through the undergrowth, and it seemed to 
Cuthbert that there was an expression in 
them not unlike that of a cat in a strange 
back-yard surrounded by small boys. The 
man looked forlorn and hopeless, and 
Cuthbert wondered whether he had had bad 
news from home. 

This was not the case. The latest news 
which Vladimir Brusiloff had had from 
Russia had been particularly cheering. 
Three of his principal creditors had perished 
in the last massacre of the bourgeoisie, and 
a man whom he had owed for five years for 
a samovar and a pair of overshoes hafl fled 
the country, and had not been heard of 
since. It was not bad news from home that 
was depressing Vladimir. What was wrong 
with him was the fact that this was the 
eighty-second suburban literary reception he 
had been compelled to attend since he had 
landed in the country on his lecturing-tour, 
and he was sick to death of it. When his 
agent had first suggested the trip, he had 
signed on the dotted line without an instant's 
hesitation. Worked out in roubles, the fees 
offered had seemed just about right. But 
now, as he peered through the brushwood at 
the faces round him, and realized that eight 
out of ten of those present had manuscripts 
of some sort concealed on their persons, 
and were only waiting for an opportunity 
to whip them out and start reading, he 
wished that he had stayed at his quiet home 
in Nijni-Novgorod, where the w<)rst thing 
that could happen to a fellow was a brace 
of bombs coming in through the window 
and mixing themselves up with his break¬ 
fast egg. ... 

At this point in his meditations he was 
aware that his hostess was looming, up 
before him with a, pale young man in horn¬ 
rimmed spectacles at her side. There was 
in Mrs. Smethurst's demeapour something 
of the unction of the master-of-cerempnies 
at the big fight who introduces the earnest 
gentleman who wishes to challenge the 
winner. ' 

" Oh, Mr. Brusiloff," said Mrs. Smethurst, 
" I do so want you to meet Mr. Raymond 
Parsloe Devine, whose work I expect you 
know. He is one of our younger novehsts." 

The distinguished visitor peered in a 
wary and defensive manner through the 
shrubbery, but did not speak. Inwardly he 
was thinking how exactly like Mr. Devine 
was to the eighty-one other younger novelists 
to whom he had been introduced at various 
hamlets throughout the country. Raymond 
Parsloe Devine bowed courteously, while 
Cuthbert, wedged into his comer, glowered 
at him. 

* The said Mr. Devine, ‘ have 
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been kind enough to say that my poor 
efforts contain a good deal of the Russian 
spirit. I owe much to the great Russians. 

I have been greatly influenced by Sovietski." 

Down in the forest something stirred. 
It was Vladimir Brusiloff's mouth opening, 
as he prepared to speak. He was not a man 
who prattled readily, especially in a foreign 
tongue. He gave the impression that each 
word was excavated from his interior by 
some up-to-date process of mining. He 
glared bleakly at Mr. Devine, and allowed 
three words to drop out of him. 

“ Sovietski no good ! " 

He paused for a moment, set the machinery 
working again, and delivered five more, at 
the pit-head. 

" I spit me of Sovietski! " 

T HERE was a painful sensation. The lot 
of a popular idol is in many ways an en¬ 
viable one, but it has the drawback of 
uncertainty. Here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
Until this moment Raymond Parsloe Devine's 
stock had stood at something considerably 
over par in Wood Hills intellectual circles, 
but now there was a rapid slump. Hitherto 
he had been greatly admired for being 
influenced by Sovietski, but it appeared now 
that this was not a good thing to be. It was 
evidently a rotten thing to be. The law 
could not touch you for being influenced by 
Sovietski, but there is an ethical as well as 
a legal code, and this it was obvious that 
Raymond Parsloe Devine had transgressed. 
Women drew away from him slightly, 
holding their skirts. Men looked at him 
censoriously. Adeline Smethurst started 
violently, and dropped a teacup. And 
Cuthbert Banks, doing his popular imitation 
of a sardine in his comer, felt for the first 
time that life held something of sunshine. 

Raymond Parsloe Devine was plainly 
shaken, but he made an adroit attempt to 
recover his lost prestige. 

" When I say I have been influenced by 
Sovietski, I mean, of course, that I was 
once under his spell. A young writer com¬ 
mits many follies. I have long since passed 
through that phase. The false glamour of 
Sovietski has ceased to dazzle me. I now 
belong whole-heartedly to the school of 
Nastikoff." 

There was a reaction. People nodded at 
one another sympathetically. After all, we 
cannot expect old heads on young shoulders, 
and a lapse at the outset of one's career 
should not be held against one who has 
eventually seen the light. 

“ Nastikoff no good," said Vladimir Brusi- 
loff, coldly. He paused, listening to the 
machinery. 

" Nastikoff worse than Sovietski." 

He paused again. 


“ I spit me of Nastikoff ! " he said. 

This time there was no doubt about it. - 
The bottom had dropped out of the market, 
and Raymond Parsloe Devine Preferred 
were down in the cellar with no takers. It 
was clear to the entire assembled company 
that they had been all wrong about Raymond 
Parsloe Devine. They had allowed him to 
play on their innocence and sell them a pup. 
They had taken him at his own valuation, 
and had been cheated into admiring him as 
a man who amounted to something, and 
all the while he had belonged to the school 
of Nastikoff. You never can tell. Mrs. 
Smethurst's guests were well-bred, and 
there was consequently no violent demon¬ 
stration, but you could see by their faces , 
what they felt. Those nearest Raymond 
Parsloe jostled to get farther away. Mrs. 
Smethurst eyed him stonily through a 
raised lorgnette. One or two low hisses 
were heard, and over at the other end of 
the room somebody opened the window in 
a marked manner. 

Raymond Parsloe Devine hesitated for a 
moment, then, realizing his situation, turned 
and slunk to the door. There was an audible 
sigh of relief as it closed behind him. 

Vladimir Brusiloff proceeded to sum up. 

“ No novelists any good except me. 
Sovietski—yah ! Nastikoff—bah ! I spit me 
of zem all. No novelists anywhere any good 
except me. P. G. Wodehouse and Tolstoi 
not bad. Not good, but not bad. No 
novelists any good except me." 

And, having uttered this dictum, the 
human volcano removed a slab of cake from 
a near-by plate, steered it through the 
jungle, and began to champ. 

It is too much to say that there was a dead 
silence. There could never be that in any 
room in which Vladimir Brusiloff was eating 
cake. But certainly what you might call 
the general chat-chat was pretty well down 
and out. Nobody liked to be the first to 
speak. The members of the Wood Hills 
Literary Society looked at one another 
timidly. Cuthbert, for his part, gazed at 
Adeline ; and Adeline gazed into space. It 
was plain that the girl was deeply stirred. 
Her eyes were opened wide, a faint flush 
crimsoned her cheeks, and her breath was 
coming quickly. 

Adeline's mind was in a whirl. She felt 
as if she had been walking gaily along a 
pleasant path and had stopped suddenly on 
the very brink of a precipice. It would be 
idle to deny that Raymond Parsloe Devine 
had attracted her extraordinarily. She had 
taken him at his own valuation as an ex¬ 
tremely hot potato, and her hero-worship 
had gradually been turning into love. And 
now her hero had been shown to have feet of 
clay. It was hard^jT c^n^der, on Raymond 
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’"The effervescent Muscovite stood for a moment eyeing him 
excitedly, then kissed him on both cheeks .* 1 


Parsloe Devine, but that is how it goes 
in this world* You get a following as a 
celebrity, and then you run up against 
another bigger celebrity and your admirers 
desert you. One could moralize on this at 
considerable length, but better not, perhaps. 
Enough to say that the glamour of Raymond 
Devine ceased abruptly in that moment for 
Adeline, and her most coherent thought at 
this juncture was the resolve, as soon as she 
got up to her room, to burn the three signed 


photographs he had sent her and to give the 
autographed presentation set of his books 
to the grocer's boy. 

Mrs, Smet hurst, meanwhile, having rallied 
somewhat, was endeavouring to set the feast 
of reason and flow of soul going again. 

11 And how do you like England, Mr. 
Brusiloff ? Jj she asked. 

The celebrity paused in the act of lowering 
another segment of cake. 
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" I suppose you have travelled all over the 
country by this time ? ” 

" You said it,” agreed the Thinker. 

“ Have you met many of our great public 
men ? ” 

*' Yais—yais—quite a few of the nibs— 
Lloyid Gorge, I met him. But-” Be¬ 

neath the matting a discontented expression 
came into his face, and his voice took on a 
peevish note. " But I not meet your real 
great men—your Arbmishel, your Arreevadon 
—I not meet them. That's what gives me 
the pipovitch. Have you ever met Ajbmishel 
and Arreevadon ? ” 

A strained, anguished look came into Mrs. 
Smethurst's face and was reflected in the 
faces of the other members of the circle. 
The eminent Russian had sprung two entirely 
new ones on them, and they felt that their 
ignorance was about to be exposed. What 
would Vladimir Brusiloff think of the Wood 
Hills Literary Society ? The reputation of 
the Wood Hills Literary Society was at 
stake, trembling in the balance, and coming 
up for the third time. In dumb agony 
Mrs. Smethurst rolled her eyes about the 
room searching for someone capable of 
coming to the rescue. She drew blank. 

AND then, from a distant corner, there 
sounded a deprecating cough, and 
those nearest Cuthbert Banks saw 
that he had stopped twisting his right foot 
round his left ankle and his left foot round 
his right ankle and was sitting up with a 
light almost of human intelligence in his 
eyes. 

* Er-” said Cuthbert, blushing as every 

eye in the room seemed to fix itself on him, 
" I think he means Abe Mitchell and Harry 
Vardon.” 

” Abe Mitchell and Harry Vardon ? ” re¬ 
peated Mrs. Smethurst, blankly. ” I never 
heard of——” 

“ Yais ! Yais ! Most ! Very ! ” shouted 
Vladimir Brusiloff, enthusiastically. ” Arb¬ 
mishel and Arreevadon. You know them, 

yes ? ” 

" I've played with Abe Mitchell often, 
and I was partnered with Harry Vardon in 
last year's Open.” 

The great Russian uttered a cry that shook 
the chandelier. 

” You play in ze Open ? Why,” he de¬ 
manded reproachfully of Mrs. Smethurst, 
“ was I not been introducted to this young 
man who play in Opens ? ” 

" Well, really,” faltered Mrs. Smethurst. 
” Well, the fact is, Mr. Brusiloff-” 

She broke off. She was unequal to the 
task of explaining, without hurting anyone's 
feeling, that she had always regarded 
Cuthbert as a piece of cheese and a blot 
on the landscape. 


” Introduct me ! ” thundered the Celebrity. 

” Why, certainly, certainly, of course. 

This is Mr. -” She looked appealingly 

at Cuthbert. 

” Banks,” prompted Cuthbert. 

” Banks ! ” cried Vladimir Brusiloff. “ Not 
Cootaboot Banks ? ” 

* Is your name Cootaboot ? ” asked Mrs. 
Smethurst, faintly. 

" Well, it's Cuthbert.” 

• Yais ! Yais ! Cootaboot! ” There was 
a rush and swirl, as the effervescent Mus¬ 
covite burst his way through the throng and 
rushed to where Cuthbert sat. He stood for 
a moment eyeing him excitedly, then, stoop¬ 
ing swiftly, kissed him on both cheeks 
before Cuthbert could get his guard up * 
” My dear young man, I saw you win ze 
French Open. Great! Great! Grand! 
Superb ! Hot stuff, and you can say I said 
so ! Will you permit one who is but eighteen 
at Nijni-Novgorod to salute you once 
more ? ” 

And he kissed Cuthbert again. Then, 
brushing aside one or two intellectuals who 
were in the way, he dragged up a chair and 
sat down. 

” You are a great man ! ” he said. 

” Oh, no,” said Cuthbert modestly. 

” Yais ! Great. Most ! Very! The 
way you lay your approach-putts dead from 
anywhere ! ” 

” Oh, I don't know.” 

Mr. Brusiloff drew his chair closer. 

” Let me tell you one vairy funny story 
about putting. It was'one day I play at 
Nijni-Novgorod with the pro. against Lenin 
and Trotsky, and Trotsky had a two-inch 
putt for the hole. But, just as he addresses 
the ball, someone in the crowd he tries to 
assassinate Lenin with a rewolwer—you 
know that is our great national sport, trying 
to assassinate Lenin with rewolwers—and 
the bang puts Trotsky off his stroke and he 
goes five yards past the hole, and then Lenin, 
who is rather shaken, you understand, he 
misses again himself, and we win the hole 
and match and I clean up three hundred and 
ninety-six thousand roubles, or two pound 
ten shillings in your money. Some gameo- 
vitch ! And now let me tell you one other 
vairy funny story-” 

Desultory conversation had begun in mur¬ 
murs over the rest of the room, as the Wood 
Hills intellectuals politely endeavoured to 
conceal the fact that they realized that they 
were about as much out of it at this re-union 
of twin souls as cats at a dog-show. From 
time to time they started as Vladimir 
Brusiloff's laugh boomed out. Perhaps it 
was a consolation to them to know that he 
was enjoying himself. 

As for Adeline, how shall I describe her 
emotions^ Before her 
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very eyes the stone which the builders had 
rejected had become the main thing, the 
hundred-to-one shot had walked away with 
the race. A rush of tender admiration for 
Cuthbert Banks flooded her heart. She saw 
that she had been all wrong, Cuthbert, 
whom she had always treated with a patron¬ 
izing superiority, was really a man to be 
looked up to and worshipped. A deep, 
dreamy sigh shook Adeline's fragile form. 

Half an hour later Vladimir and Cuthbert 
Banks rose. 

' Goot-a-bye, Mrs. Smet-thirst/' said the 
Celebrity, 41 Zank you for a most charming 
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11 that you would walk round with me for 
life ! " 

Her eyes met his. 

" Perhaps/' she whispered, softly, it 
could be arranged 

1 AND so h * (concluded the Oldest Member), 
" you see that golf can be of the 
greatest practical assistance to a man 
in Life's struggle. Raymond Parsloe Devine, 
who was no player, had to move out of 
the neighbourhood immediately, and is now, 
I believe, writing scenarios out in Cali¬ 
fornia for the Flicker Film Company, 



One day I play at Nijni-Novgorod with the pro* against Lenin and Trotsky; and 
someone in the crowd he tries to assassinate Lenin. ‘ 


visit* My friend Cootaboot and me, we go 
now to shoot a few holes. You will lend me 
clobs, friend Cootaboot ? " 

" Any you want." 

-1 The niblicksky is what 1 use most. 
Goot-a-bye, Mrs. Smet-thirst." 

They were moving to the door, when 
Cuthbert felt a light touch on his arm. 
Adeline was looking up at him tenderly. 

' May I come, too, and walk round with 
you ? " 

Cuthbert's bosom heaved. 

i+ Oh/* he said, with a tremor in his voice, 


Adeline is married to Cuthbert, and it was 
only his earnest pleading which prevented 
her from having their eldest son christened 
Abe Mitchell Ribbed-Faced Mashie Banks, 
for she is now as keen a devotee of the 
great game as her husband. Those who 
know + them say that theirs is a union so 
devoted, so- Jj 

The Sage broke off abruptly, for the young 
man had rushed to the door and out into the 
passage. Through the open door he could 
hear him crying passionately to the waiter 
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ACTORS AND MANAGERS MAKE YOU SEE WHAT THEY 
WANT YOU TO SEE. 
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I F I were to ask you if you understand 
“ the tricks of the stage/' I know what 
you would think of. You would recall 
the “paper snowstorms," the lightning 
and thunder, the “ cloppity-clop" which is 
supposed to sound, and really does sound, 
like the hoof-beats of a galloping horse. 

“ Oh, pshaw ! " you would say to me. 
“ That's old stuff. I know how they do all 
that sort of thing." 

Yes, but if you think those are the only 
tricks of the stage, you are very much 
mistaken. There are things going on across 
the footlights which you perhaps do not even 
notice. If you see them at all, you do not 
dream that they are done with a definite 
purpose; that the person responsible for 
them has studied the psychology of an 
audience so closely that he knows just how 
to play on its emotions to get the effect he 
wants. 

Sometimes it is the producer of a play 
who makes use of this knowledge. Sometimes 
it is an actor who employs it for his own 
selfish ends. Human nature everywhere 
likes applause; likes to be the centre of 
interest. On the stage, this desire to get 
all the attention for oneself is stronger 
than anywhere else. And this desire is 
behind some of those " tricks " which you 
in the audience do not recognize, but which 
haee their effect on you just the same. 

For instance, suppose an audience is 
watching a court-room scene, the " big 


scene " ol a play. The spectators are keyed 
up with excitement, thrilling to the sharp, 
staccato questions of the prosecuting counsel 
and to the answers of the beautiful girl on trial. 

The attention of the spectators is riveted 
on these two—as it should be. For the 
time being, no one else on the stage should 
count, except as a part of the frame in which 
these two are set. It is their scene. They 
have a right to monopolize the interest. 
Until this particular night they have mono¬ 
polized it. It has been a big hit for them. 

This time the scene starts all right, and, 
for a while, goes on as usual, the audience 
absorbed in the two central figures—the 
counsel and the girl. Then, suddenly, one 
of the other actors, seated at the table, 
begins to move to and fro a silver pencil 
which he is holding in his right hand. That 
seems a natural thing, doesn't it ? A very 
trivial thing, too. Anybody might do it 
unconsciously. There can't be any intention 
in a silly little thing like that. 

But there is intention. As that silver 
pencil is moved, the light is reflected from 
it in little flashing gleams which, in the half¬ 
gloom of the court-room, attract the notice 
of the audience. The gloom itself was 
deliberately planned so as to centre the 
interest on the two chief actors. The 
flashing of the pencil distracts the audience. 
Its attention ’wavers, the whole effect is 
marred. The big moment is only half 
successful. And ail because one jealous 
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actor, by a simple little trick, has tried to 
rob two others of the big moment which he 
begrudged them* 

Illusion in the theatre is not a tiling of a 
moment. It must be built up, line by line, 
situation by situation, if the audience is to 
be put in the 
mood where tears 
or laughter will 
come easily. It 
is not a hit-or- 
miss affair. De¬ 
vices which have 
been tried and 
found acceptable 
are introduced 
again and again, 
sometimes with 
variations. 

Emotional re¬ 
sults are pro¬ 
duced from cer¬ 
tain different 
causes. These 
may be roughly 
divided under the 
heads of colour, 
light, music, con¬ 
trast, and vocal 
effect. 

Many plays 
have " plants ” in 
their early acts 
that pass almost unnoticed at the time, but 
that foreshadow later important incidents. 
By these *' plants " the minds of the audience 
are subtly groomed so that the later events 
may appear natural and plausible. 

An excellent illustration of this was 
provided in Bayard Veilleris highly successful 
melodrama, “Within the Law,” The shop¬ 
girl, Mary Turner, convicted of a crime of 
which she was innocent, is brought into 
association w p itli a real crook, Joe Garson. 
Garson plans to rob the Gilders,* The scene 
is the library at night, and Gilder is on the 
stage with the police inspector and several 
plain-clothes men. They discuss the best 
means for catcliing the crooks red-handed. 
During their discussion, a flash of white light 
comes in through the window, 

fi What's that ? * # asks the inspector. ^ * - 

14 That's the flash-light from the Metro¬ 
politan Tower,” says Gilder, 

A little later the spy in the pay of the 
police* who has betrayed the plot, is killed 
in this same room by Joe Garson, The 
discovery of the murder by the police is 
made possible when the light from the 
Tower penetrates the gloom and brings the 
body into sharp relief. 

Another device in this same play w f hich 
illustrates the value of a " plant ” involves 
a Maxim silencer used by Joe Garson, In 


an earlier scene he show's the silencer, and 
explains that by its use on his revolver he 
wdll be able to shoot a man and there will be 
no noise from the shot. In order to prove 
his assertion he attaches the silencer to the 
revolver, points to a vase on a table at the 

other side of the 
room, pulls the 
trigger, and the 
■i-i vase is shattered. 

A secret spring 
operated by a 
stage hand has 
effected the de¬ 
struction ; but 
to the audience 
it seems that the 
damage has been 
wrought by the 
bullet from Gar- 
son's revolver. 
Whcn,i in the 
later scene, the 
police - spy falls 
dead after the 
discharge of the 
pistol from which 
no report is 
heard, it pro¬ 
bably w T ould have 
seemed a ludi¬ 
crous incident to 
the spectators 
without the fresh memory ol the shattered 
vase, ^ 

So far as I know, the use of the silencer in 
this play w r as absolutely new to the stage. 
But the apparent destruction of property 
by a non-existent bullet has been employed 
before. In ” The House of a Thousand 
Candles,” for instance, a shot directed at a 
plate on a shelf not only destroyed the plate 
but revealed a secret panel behind w f hich 
reposed the will and papers the search for 
which was part of the mystery of the play. 

Speaking of mysteries* " The Unknown 
Purple” contains some fine tricks of the kind 
with which audiences love to be bewildered. 
The purple ray in this play is supposed to 
make a man invisible. You see this ray 
pass across the stage, hover on the door of 
a safe, apparently turn the combination, and 
open the door. Whereupon, some ,4 im¬ 
portant papers/' as if by magic, fly out of the 
safe. As the ray passes across the stage* a 
heavy chair is brushed aside as though the 
man himself had actually pushed against it. 
It is all very spooky, and the delighted crowds 
do not stop to think about the spotlight man 
in the flies, the secret spring in the safe, the 
hidden string attached to the chair and the 
man attached to that* who are the dei ex 
machina behind the mystery. Of course, 
the supposed relationship of the man himself 
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and fro a silver pencil. The flashing of the pencil 
distracts the audience. Its attention wavers, the whole 
effect ol the scene is marred." 
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“ A man in a dressing-gown tiptoed 
stealthily toward the opposite door. 
At this moment the grandfather dock 
struck five/' 

rise on a dark stage. Through a large, 
deep bay window at the back the dim 
light of a night sky vaguely revealed 
that the scene was an upper hallway. 
A grandfather's clock at the left of the 
window and an arm-chair with a high 
back at the right were the only fur¬ 
nishings, White doors, right and left, 
obviously led to bedrooms. From a 
trap extending to the footlights came 
a wide staircase ascending from below, 
the top step and newel-post being on 
the stage level. 

A few seconds after the curtain 
arose, the door to the left opened 
very cautiously and a man in a dress* 
mg-gown appeared. His features 
could not be distinguished. He tip¬ 
toed stealthily toward the opposite 
door, and stopped after he reached 
the centre window, where he was sil¬ 
houetted against the sky, now faintly 
streaked with dawn. At this moment 
the grandfather clock struck five. The 
man advanced cautiously across the 
stage until he reached the other door. 
He tried the knob; the door was 
locked. He put his ear to the crack 
of the doer and | listened. ApparcntIy 

back - 


and the ray of light have been " planted p> 
in the minds of the audience long before these 
incidents develop. * 

Modern tricks are more ingenious than such 
simple devices as the old-time collapsible 
canvas railroad train, which rushed across 
the stage at the climax of an act, bringing 
down the curtain to tumultuous applause. 
Here, by skilful lighting effects, the audience 
were prevented from knowing that they were 
seeing merely the profile of an engine attached 
to a Hong streamer of canvas painted to 
represent a railroad train and folded up in 
the wings like a concertina. As the profile 
engine was pulled quickly across the stage, 
by ropes, the entire length of the train was 
unfolded rapidly to view. 

The effect of different colour schemes is 
highly important. Suppose, for example, the 
play has a tragic tendency- To get the 
audience in the proper mood from the start 
the curtain will rise on a “ set Jl that will 
usually be painted in drab, uninviting tones. 
It gives the impression immediately of 
poverty or suffering, and the audience will 
feel a sense of discomfort before a line has 
been spoken. 

In ** Daybreak/' w r e piqued the curiosity 
of the audience by having the curtain slowly 


il The police inspector and several plain-clothes 
men discuss the best means for catching the 
crooks red-handed-" 
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Then came the distinct sound of a latchkey 
in the door below-stairs, Immediately alert, 
he slipped behind a heavy velvet curtain 
hanging at the window. The opening of a 
heavy door and the soft impact of its cautious 
closing were heard—then the sound of 
footsteps proceeding with great caution up 
the stairs. A second later, the back of a 
woman's head appeared just above the 
footlights as she mounted the steps. At the 
top she leaned against the newel-post in 
apparent exhaustion. Presently she took a 
key from her hand-bag, moved carefully 
toward the door at the right, and gently 
unlocked and opened it. There was a flood 
of rose light from, within. As the door closed 
the man emerged from behind the curtains. 
A shaft of Jight showed a gleaming object 
on the floor. He leaned over, picked up a 
bag with a tassel of beads, held it up, and 
pantomimed his amazement. The curtain 
fell, 

" Who were these people ? J V " What were 
they trying to conceal from each other ? *' 
,T What would happen next ? ” were the 
logical, inevitable 
mental reactions on 
the part of the audi¬ 
ence. The general 
sense of gloom had 
its definite purpose. 

On the other hand, 
a bright, cheerful tone 
to the settings will 
give the impression 
that events are fair- 
favoured. This can 
be carried too far, 
just as the drabness 
can be carried too 
far, David Belasco, 
for example, will not 
permit the use of red 
flowers in his plays 
because they distract 
attention. This dis¬ 
traction is fatal to 
illusion and must he 
killed at all costs. 

In “Information, 

Please ! during the 
early part of this 
season the opening 
scene was in the 
smart boudoir of a 
titled English woman, 

The mirrors on the dressing-table reflected 
the light from the footlights and borders, no 
matter where the table was placed. To 
avoid such reflection, stage mirrors are 
usually frosted. But here in a smart bed¬ 
room the illusion would have been destroyed, 
for any woman would have felt that dressing- 
tables do not have frosted mirrors. The 


Cowl 3n 

difficulty was finally overcome by applying 
a coat of white shellac, which the audience 
could not detect, and which did not reflect 
the lights. 

Music is becoming more difficult to employ 
for stage effects. In the old days each 
emotion had its standard tune. There was 
a sentimental strain from the orchestra for a 
love scene, while the villain's entrance was 
heralded by *' tum»tum-turn*turn-ta-ta/ 1 
which crescendoed to the fourth “ turn ,J and 
then died away softly. We have passed the 
age where that is permissible. But music 
is still as important for emotional stimulus 
as it was years ago, although its introduction 
now must be natural—all to maintain the 
illusion of reality. 

In Lilac Time ff the scene showed British 
officers billeted behind the front lines in a 
little French town, under martial law, of 
course, A young French boy in the play 
is called before the commanding officer 
for playing his violin in the streets after 
hours. The boy explains that he has 
been serenading his sweetheart. 

" You will have to 
do your love-making 
earlier in the even¬ 
ing/* admonishes the 
officer. 

Later, during an 
important love scene, 
the mellow strains of 
the violin are heard 
off stage. The music 
helped the love scene 
immensely, and was 
quite natural under 
the circumstances. 

In the same play, 
Jeannine, the French 
girl heroine, is taught 
by the British soldiers 
to sing " Pack Up 
Your Troubles in 
Your Old Kit Bag, 
and Smile, Smile, 
Smile/* All is light 
and love and laughter. 
That is early in the 
play : the audience 
does not hear the 
tune again until Jean- 
nine receives news of 
her lover's death* 
In this tragic scene, 
when the agonized girl is feeling that her 
life is bereft of all hope, joy, dreams, she 
suddenly hears the M Smile, Smile, Smile ** 
of passing soldiers, singing as they return 
from the front. This dramatic contrast always 
moved audiences deeply. 

In M A Prince There Was/ 1 the hero 
decides everything bv tossing a coin. It is 
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“ A young French boy is called before the 
commanding officer for playing his violin in 
the streets after hours/' 
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symbolic of a cer* 
tain reckless trait in 
human nature that 
we all admire. One 
of the best bits of 
" business in the 
play is the scene 
where the star is lis¬ 
tening to a long and 
tiresome reading of 
a long and tiresome 
manuscript. There is 
a bottle of beer on 
the table, for which 
he reaches. As the 
audience focuses its 
gaze on his hand, he 
suddenly draws it 
back, extracts a coin 
from his pocket and 
tosses it. A sad look 
at the bottle, the 
hand is drawn away, 
and the coin goes 
back. Everyone knew 
what was coming—it 
was an excellent trick—yet the laughter was 
as deep as any heard this season. 

** He stepped on my laughs ,J is the 
frequent plaint of the comedian. To under¬ 
stand what he means one must realize that 
a brief period must elapse between the 
delivery of a line and the time the audience 
* ( gets " it. If another player speaks too 
quickly, before the audience has absorbed 
fully the humour of the line, it " kills the 
laugh/" or at least cripples it. Considerate 
actors are careful not to step on laughs, but 
it sometimes requires thought to gauge the 
audience. No two audiences are exactly 
alike, of course, yet it is surprising how it is 
possible to predict the length of time for an 
audience to respond. 

Many persons who use the term up 
stage ” fail to realize .that it means somethi ng 
more than a mental attitude. To grasp its 
significance in the theatre one must under¬ 
stand that the farther the actor is " up stage,” 
that is, away from the footlights and near 
the back drop, the more necessary it becomes 
for the other actors in the scene to turn their 
faces " up stage Jl —away from the audience. 
The actor who wants to take advantage of 
this will just about monopolize ^attention. 
His own face and the backs of his fellow 
players will be toward the audience, so that 



“The actor knows that if he roundly denounces 
the villain, the speech may missfire, but if he 
rolls his eyes to heaven and brings his hand 
down with a resounding whack, he is sure of 
his round of applause/’ 


the facial expressions 
of the latter are quite 
lost. I have witnessed 
scenes on the stage in 
which two equally- 
matched §i up-stage " 
artistes have fought 
their battle to a finish 
in full view of the 
audience. First, one 
would take a step 
11 up stage ,f and then 
the other, until they 
would both be play¬ 
ing against the back 
drop. I need not add 
these things do not 
make for efficiency. 

The actor, gene¬ 
rally of the old 
school, who cannot 
leave the stage with¬ 
out an '* exit speech J> 
is known to all of us. 
Rehearsals must be 
stopped while the 
author provides a line which he may deliver 
just as he reaches the door and passes 
from view. Failing that, he is pretty 
likely to slam the door as he makes 
his exit. For some strange reason, this 
slam usually makes the audience break 
into applause. The same type of actor 
knows that if he roundly denounces the 
villain, with the words, “ The road to 
hell is paved with such men as you/* the 
speech may sometimes missfire, bat if on 
the last word he rolls his eyes to heaven 
and brings his hand down with a re¬ 
sounding whack, he is sure of his round of 
applause. 

To tricks such as these, however, real 
artistes do not resort. There are a thousand 
and one other effects, not based on selfishness, 
that are practically “ sure fire/' Even 
sceptics who know all the actors in a cast 
personally, and all the tricks, invariably 
respond to emotional crises or moments of 
mirth. They know .the theatre is but a 
symbol of life and not life itself, and they 
cry and laugh with the rest of us. And 
if you don't believe me, after all I have 
told in this article of how the emotions of 
the public are subtly assaulted, try to laugh 
in the " sob scene ” of the next emotional 
drama that comes your way. Just try it. 
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O N a pleasant 
evening in 
early sum¬ 
mer, Leon 
Gonsalez de¬ 
scended from the 
top of a motor- 
omnibus at 
Piccadilly Circus 
and, walking 
briskly down the 
Haymarket, 
turned into Jer- 
myn Street, ap¬ 
parently oblivi¬ 
ous of the fact 
that somebody 
was following on 
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The Man Who Was Happy 
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his heels. X E. VERPILLEUX 
Manfred looked up from 
his writing as his friend came 
in, and nodded smilingly as Leon 
took off his light overcoat and made his way 
to the window overlooking the street, 

“ What are you searching for so anxiously, 

Leon ? ** he asked. 

* Jean Prothero, of 75, Barside Buildings, 

Lambeth/ 1 said Leon t not taking his eyes 
from the street below. 41 Ah, there he i$, 
the industrious fellow ! " 

Who is Jean Prothero ? ” 

Gonsalez chuckled. 

" A very daring man/ 1 evaded Leon, "tn 
wander about the West-end at this hour/ 1 
He looked at his* watch. '* Oh, no, not so 
daring/ 1 he said; " everybody who is anybody 
is dressing for dinner just now/ 1 

" A ladder-larcenist ? 11 suggested Manfred, 
and Leon chuckled again. 

"Nothing so vulgar/* he said. "By 
ladder-larcenist I presume you mean the type 
of petty thief who puts a ladder against a 
bedroom window whilst the family are busy 
at dinner downstairs, and makes off with the 
odd scraps of jewellery he can find ? J * 

Manfred nodded. 


" That is the 
official descrip¬ 
tion of this type 
of criminal/ 1 he 
agreed. 

Leon s hook 
his head. 

"No: Mr. Pro¬ 
thero is interest* 
ing/ r he said, 
" Interesting for 
quite another 
reason. In the 
first place, he is 
a bald - headed 
criminal, or po¬ 
tential criminal, 
and as you know, my 
dear George, criminals are 
rare! y bald „ They 
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are coarse¬ 
haired and they are thin-haired ; 
they have such personal eccentricities as 
parting their hair on the wrong side, but they 
are seldom bald. The dome of Mr, Prothero 5 s 
head is wholly innocent of hair of any kind. 
He is the second mate of a tramp steamer 
engaged in the fruit trade between the 
Canary Islands and Southampton. He has 
a very pretty girl for a wife and, curiously 
enough, a ladder-larcenist for a brother-in- 
law, and I have excited his suspicion quite 
unwittingly. Incidentally/' he added, as 
though it were a careless afterthought, " he 
knows that I am one of The Four Just Men/ 1 
Manfred was silent. Then ;— 

11 How does he know that ? ,f he asked, 
quietly. 

Leon had taken off his coat and had slipped 
his arms into a faded alpaca jacket ; he did 
not reply until he had rolled and lit an untidy 
Spanish cigarette. 

“ Years ago, when there w r as a hue and a 
cry after that pernicious organization whose 
name I have mentioned, an organization 
which, in its humble way, endeavoured to 
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right the injustice of the world and to mete 
out to evil-doers the punishment which the 
ponderous machinery of the Law could not 
inflict, you were arrested, my dear George, 
and consigned to Chelmsford Jail. From 
there you made a miraculous escape, and 
reaching the coast you and I and Poiccart 
were taken aboard the yacht of our excel¬ 
lent friend the Prince of Asturias, who 
honoured us by acting as the fourth of our 
combination." 

Manfred nodded. 

"On that ship was Mr. Jean Prothero," 
said Leon. " How he came to be on the 
yacht of His Serene Highness I will explain 
at a later stage, but assuredly he was there. 

I never forget faces, George, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, I am not singular in this respect. 
Mr. Prothero remembered me, and seeing 
me in Barside Buildings-" 

" What were you doing in Barside Build¬ 
ings ? " asked Manfred, with a faint smile. 

" In Barside Buildings," replied Leon, 
impressively, " are two men unknown to one 
another, both criminals, and both colour¬ 
blind ! " 

Manfred put down his pen and turned, 
prepared for a lecture on criminal statistics, 
for he had noticed the enthusiasm in 
Gonsalez’s voice. 

‘ By means of these two men," said Leon, 
joyously, " I am able to refute the perfectly 
absurd theories which both Montagaza and 
Scheml have expounded—namely, that 
criminals are never colour-blind. The truth 
is, my dear George, both these men have 
been engaged in crime since their early youth. 
Both have served terms of imprisonment, 
and, what is more important, their fathers 
were colour-blind and criminals ! " 

" Well, what about Mr. Prothero ? " 
said Manfred, tactfully interrupting what 
promised to be an exhaustive disquisition 
upon optical defects in relation to congenital 
lawlessness. T 

* One of my subjects is Prothero's.brother- 
in-law, or rather, half-brother to Mrs. 
Prothero, her own father having been a 
blameless carpenter, and lives in the flat 
overhead. These flats are just tiny dwelling- 
places consisting of two rooms and a kitchen. 
The builders of Lambeth tenements do not 
allow for the luxury of a bath-room. In this 
way I came to meet Mrs. Prothero whilst 
overcoming the reluctance of her brother to 
talk about himself." 

" And you met Prothero too, I presume ? " 
said Manfred, patiently. 

" No, I didn't meet him, except by 
accident. He passed on the stairs, and I 
saw him give me a swift glance. His face 
was in the shadow, and I did not recognize 
him until our second meeting, which was 
to-day. He followed me home. As a 


Just Men 

matter of fact," he added, " I have an idea 
that he followed me yesterday, and only 
came to-day to confirm my place of resi¬ 
dence." 

" You’re a rum fellow," said Manfred. 

" Maybe I’ll be rummer," smiled Leon. 
" Everything depends now," he said, thought¬ 
fully, " upon whether Prothero thinks that I 
recognize him. If he does-" 

Leon shrugged his shoulders. 

" Not for the first time have I fenced with 
Death and overcome him," he said, lightly. 

Manfred was not deceived by the flippancy 
of his friend’s tone. 

"As bad as that, eh?" he said; "and 
more dangerous for him, I think," he added, 
quietly. " I do not like the idea of killing 
a man because he has recognized us—that 
course does net seem to fit in with my con 
ception of justice." 

"Exactly," said Leon, briskly; "and 
there will be no need, I think. Unless, of 
course-’’ He paused. 

" Unless what ? " asked Manfred. 

" Unless Prothero really does love his 
wife, in which case it may be a very serious 
business." 

T HE next morning he strolled into Man¬ 
fred’s bedroom, carrying the cup of tea 
which the servant usually brought, and 
George stared up at him in amazement. 

"What is the matter with you, Leon? 
Haven’t you been to bed ? " 

Leon Gonsalez was dressed in what he 
called his " pyjama outfit." A grey flannel 
coat and trousers, belted at the waist, a silk 
shirt open at the neck, and a pair of light 
slippers constituted his. a!ttire,:and Manfred, 
who associated this costume with all-night 
studies, was not astonished when Leon 
shook his head. 

" I have been sitting in the dining-room, 
smoking the pipe of peace," he said. 

" All night ? " said Manfred, in surprise. 
" I woke up in the middle of the night and 
I saw no light." 

" I sat in the dark," admitted Leon. " I 
wanted to hear things." 

Manfred stirred his tea thoughtfully. 

"Is it as bad as that? Did you 

expect-" 

Dhon smiled. 

" I didn't expect what I got," he said. 
" Will you do me a favour, my dear George?" 
" What is your favour ? " 

" I want you not to speak of Mr. Prothero 
for the rest of the day. Rather, I wish you 
to discuss purely scientific and agricultural 
matters, as becomes an honest Andalusian 
farmer, and, moreover, to speak in Spanish." 
Manfred frowned. 

" Why ? " and then : " I'm sorry, I can’t 
get out of the habit ot being mystified, you 
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know, Leon, Spanish and agriculture it 
shall be, and no reference whatever to 
Pro t hero." 

Leon was very earnest, and Manfred 
nodded and swung out of bed. 

f< May I talk of taking a bath ? he 
asked, sardonically. 

Nothing particularly interesting hap¬ 
pened that day. Once Manfred was on 
the point of referring to Leon's experi¬ 
ence, and, divining the drift of his 
thought, Leon raised a warning finger. 

Gonsalez could talk about crime, and 
did. He talked of its more scientific 
aspects, and laid particular stress upon his 
discovery of the colour-blind criminal. 
But of Mr. Prothero he said no word. 


Do you recognize him ? ¥ said Leon, * He is the deteclaphone.* Has somebody been 
listening to all we've been saying?' Lson nticMed/* 
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After they had dined that night, Leon 
went out of the fiat, and presently returned. 

“ Thank Heaven we can now talk without 
thinking,” he said. 

He pulled a chair to the wall and mounted 
it nimbly. Above his head was a tiny 
ventilator, fastened to the wall with screws. 
Humming a little tune, he turned a screw¬ 
driver deftly, and lifted the little grill from 
its socket, Manfred watching him gravely. 

“ Here it is,” said Leon. “ Pull up a 
chair, George.” 

“ It ” proved to be a small flat brown 
box, four inches by four, in the centre of 
which was a black vulcanite depression. 

“ Do you recognize him ? ” said Leon. 
” He is the detectaphone—in other words, 
a telephone-receiver fitted with a micro- 
phonic attachment.” 

“ Has somebody been listening to all 
we’ve been saying ? ” 

Leon nodded. 

“ The gentleman upstairs has had a dull 
and dreary day. Admitting that he speaks 
Spanish, and that I have said nothing 
which has not illuminated that branch of 
science which is my particular hobby,” he 
added, modestly, “ he must have been 
terribly bored.” 

“ But-” began Manfred. 

“ He is out now,” said Gonsalez. “ But 
to make perfectly sure-” 

With deft fingers he detached one of the 
wires by which the box was suspended in 
the ventilator shaft. 

“ Mr. Prothero came last night,” he 
explained. “ He took the room upstairs, 
•and particularly asked for it. This I learnt 
from the head-waiter—he adores me, because 
I give him exactly three times the tip which 
he gets from other residents in these service 
flats, and because I tip him three times as 
often. I didn’t exactly know what Pro- 
thero’s game was, until I heard the tap-tap 
of the microphone coming down the shaft.” 

He was busy refixing the grill of the venti¬ 
lator. Presently he jumped down. 

“ Would you like to come to Lambeth 
to-day ? I do not think there is much 
chance of our meeting Mr. Prothero. On 
the other hand, we shall see Mrs. Prothero 
shopping at eleven o’clock in the London 
Road, for she is a methodical lady.” 

“ Why do you want me to see her ? ” asked 
Manfred. 

He was not usually allowed to see the 
workings of any of Leon’s schemes until the 
dramatic denouement, which was meat and 
drink to him, was near at hand. 

“ I want you, with your wide knowledge 
of human nature, to tell me whether she is 
the type of woman for whom a bald-headed 
man would commit murder,” he said, simply, 
and Manfred stared at him in amazement. 


*' The victim being-? ” 

” Me 1 ” replied Gonsalez, and doubled up 
with silent laughter at the blank look on 
Manfred’s face. 


I T was four minutes to eleven exactly when 
Manfred saw Mrs. Prothero. He felt the 
pressure of Leon’s hand on his arm and 
looked. 

“ There she is,” said Leon. 

A girl was crossing the road. She was 
neatly, even well dressed for one of her class. 
She carried a market bag in one gloved hand 
and a purse in the other. 

“ She’s pretty enough,” said Manfred. 

The girl had paused to look in a jeweller’s 
window, and Manfred had time to observe 
her. Her face was sweet and womanly, the 
eyes big and dark, the little chin firm and 
rounded. 

“ What do you think of her ? ” said Leon. 
“ I think she’s rather a perfect specimen 
of young womanhood,” said Manfred. 

“ Come along and meet her,” said the 
other, and took his arm. 

The girl looked round at first in surprise, 
and then with a smile. Manfred had an 
impression of flashing white teeth and scarlet 
lips parted in amusement. Her voice was 
not the voice of a lady, but it was quiet and 
musical. 

“ Good morning, doctor,” she said to 
Leon. " What are you doing in this part of 
the world so early in the morning ? ” 

“ Doctor,” noted Manfred. 

The adaptable Gonsalez assumed many 
professions for the purpose of securing his 
information. 

“ We have just come from Guy’s Hospital. 
This is Dr. Seibert,” he introduced Manfred. 
" You are shopping, I suppose ? ” 

She nodded. 

“ Really there was no need for me to come 
out, Mr. Prothero being away at the docks 
for three days,” she replied. 

” Have you seen your brother this morn¬ 
ing ? ” asked Leon. 

A shadow fell over the girl’s face. 

“ No,” she said, shortly. 

Evidently, thought Manfred, she was not 
particularly proud of her relationship. Pos¬ 
sibly she suspected his illicit profession, but 
at any rate she had no desire to discuss him, 
for she changed the subject quickly. 

They talked for a little while, and then 
with an apology she left them, and they saw 
her vanish through the wide door of a grocer’s 


store. 

” Well, what do you think of her ? ” 

“ She is a very beautiful girl,” said Man¬ 
fred, quietly. 

“ The kind of girl that would make a bald- 
headed criminal commit a murder ? ” asked 


Leon, and Manfred laughed. 
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44 It is not unlikely/’ he said; 44 but why 
should he murder you ? ” 

44 Nous verrons ,” replied Leon. 

W HEN they returned to their flat in 
the afternoon the mail had been and 
there were half-a-dozen letters. One 
bearing a heavy crest upon the envelope 
attracted Manfred’s attention. 

44 Lord Pertham,” he said, looking at the 
signature. 44 Who is Lord Pertham ? ” 

44 I haven’t a 4 Who’s Who ' handy, but I 
seem to know the name,” said Leon. 44 What 
does Lord Pertham want ? ” 

44 I’ll read you the note,” said Manfred. 

44 Dear Sir,” it read. 44 Our mutual friend, 
Mr. Fare, of Scotland Yard, is dining with us 
to-night at Connaught Gardens, and I wonder 
whether you would come along ? Mr. Fare 
tells me that you are one of the cleverest 
criminologists of the century, and as it is a 
study which I have made particularly my 
own, I shall be glad to make your acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

It was signed ” Pertham,” and there was a 
postscript running:— 

44 Of course, this invitation also includes 
your friend.” 

Manfred rubbed his chin. 

44 I really do not want to dine fashionably 
to-night,” he said. 

44 But I do,” said Leon, promptly. 44 I 
have developed a taste for English cooking, 
and I seem to remember that Lord Pertham 
is an epicurean.” 

Promptly at the hour of eight they pre¬ 
sented themselves at the big house standing 
at the comer .of Connaught Gardens, and 
were admitted by a footman, who took their 
hats and coats and showed them into a large 
and gloomy drawing-room. 

A man was standing with his back to the 
fire—a tall man of fifty, with a mane of grey 
hair that gave him an almost leonine appear¬ 
ance. 

He came quickly to meet them. 

44 Which is Mr. Fiientes ? ” he asked, 
speaking in English. 

44 I am Signor Fuentes,” replied Manfred, 
with a smile ; 44 but it is my friend who is 
the criminologist.” 

44 Delighted to meet you both—but I have 
an apology to make to you,” he said, speak¬ 
ing hurriedly. 44 By some mischance—the 
stupidity of one of my men—the letter 
addressed to Fare was not posted. I only 
discovered it half an hour ago. I hope you 
don’t mind.” 

Manfred murmured something conven- 
tional^and then the door opened to admit a 
lady. 

44 I want to present you to her ladyship,” 
said Lord Pertham. 

The woman who came in was thin and 


vinegary; a pair of pale eyes, a tight-lipped 
mouth, and a trick of frowning deprived her 
of whatever charm Nature had given to her. 

Leon Gonsalez, who analysed faces auto¬ 
matically and mechanically, said 44 Spite— 
suspicion—uncharity—vanity. ’ ’ 

The frown deepened as she offered a limp 
hand. 

44 Dinner is ready, Pertham,” she said, 
and made no attempt to be agreeable to her 
guests. 

I T was an awkward meal. Lord Pertham 
was nervous, and his nervousness might 
have communicated itself to the two men 
if they had been anything but what they were. 
This big man seemed to be in terror of his 
wife—was deferential, even humble in her 
presence, and when at last she swept her 
sour face from the room he made no attempt 
to hide his sigh of relief. 

I am afraid we haven’t given you a very 
good dinner,” he said. 44 Her ladyship has 
had a little—er—disagreement with my 
cook.” 

Apparently her ladyship was in the habit 
of having little disagreements with her cook, 
for in the course of the conversation which 
followed he casually mentioned certain 
servants in his household who were no longer 
in his employ. He spoke mostly of their 
facial characteristics, and it seemed to 
Manfred, who was listening as intently as 
his companion, that his lordship was not a 
great authority upon the subject. He spoke 
haltingly, made several obvious slips, but 
Leon did not correct him. He mentioned 
casually that he had an additional interest 
in criminals because his own life had been 
threatened. 

44 Let us go up and join my lady,” he said, 
after a long and blundering exposition of 
some phase of criminology which Manfred 
could have sworn he had read up for the 
occasion. 

They went up the broad stairs into a little 
drawing-room on the first floor. It was 
empty. His lordship was evidently sur¬ 
prised. 

44 I wonder-” he began, when the door 

opened and Lady Pertham ran in. Her face 
was white and her thin lips w^ere trembling. 

44 Pertham,” she said, rapidly, 4 I’m sure 
there’s a man in my dressing-room.” 

44 In your dressing-room ? *’ said Lord 
Pertham, and ran out quickly. 

The two men would have followed him, but 
he stopped half-way up the stairs and waved 
them back. 

4 ‘ You had better wait with her ladyship,” 
he advised. 44 Ring for Thomas, my love,” 
he continued. 

Standing at the foot of the stairs they 
heard him moving 3.I:out. Presently they 
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heard a cry and the sound of a struggle. Manfred was half-way 
up the stairs when a door slammed above. Then came the sound of 
voices and a shot, followed by a heavy fall. 

Manfred flung himself against the door whence the sound came, 

“ It's ail right/ 1 said Lord Pert ham's voice, 

A second later he unlocked the door and opened it, 

" I’m afraid I've killed this fellow," 

The smoking revolver was still in his hand. In the middle of the 
floor lay a poorly-dressed man, and his blood stained the pearl-grey 
carpet. 

Gonsalez walked quickly to the body and turned it over. At the 
first sight he knew that the man was dead. He looked long and 

earnestly in his face, and 
Lord Pert ham said ;— 
u Do yon know him ? " 

" I think so/' said Gon¬ 
salez, quietly. “ He is my 
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colour-blind criminal/' for lie had recognized 
the brother of Mrs. Prothero* 

They walked home to their lodgings that 
night, leaving Lord Perth am closeted with a 
detective inspector and Lady Pert ham in 
hysterics* 

Neither man spoke until they reached 
their flat, then Leon, with a sigh of content, 
curled up in the big arm-chair 

and pulled lovingly at an evil¬ 
smelling cigar* 

" Leon ! " 

He took no notice. 

Bi Leon ! ” 

Leon shifted his head round 
and met George's eye. 

" Did anything about that 
shooting to-night strike you as 
peculiar ? ** 

** Several things/' said Leon* 

" Such as ? " 

“ Such as the oddness of 
the fate that took Slippery 
Bill—that was the name of 
my burglar—to Lord Pert- 
ham's house, It was not 
odd that he should commit 
the burglary, because he 
was a Iadder-larcenist T as 


you call him. By the way, did you look at 
the dead man's hand ? " he asked, twisting 
round and peering across the table at 
Manfred* 

" No, I didn't/' said the other, in surprise. 
** What a pity ! You would have thought 
it still more peculiar. What are the things 
you were thinking of ? " 

I was wondering why Lord 
Pert ham carried a revolver* He 
must have had it in his pocket 
at dinner/' 

" That is easily explained/' said 
Gonsalez* M Don't you remember 
his telling us that his life had been 
threatened in anonymous 
letters ? M 
Manfred nodded. 

I. had forgotten that/* 
he said. ft But who 
locked the door ? " 
The burglar, of 
course/' said Leon, 
and smiled. And 
by that smile Man¬ 
fred knew that he 
was prevaricating* 

1 And talking of 

locked doors-" 

Leon added, and 
rose. 

He went into his 
room and returned 
with two little 
in stru men ts that 
looked like the 
gongs of electric 
bells, except 
that there was 
a prong stick¬ 
ing up from 
each. 


Pertham* the smoking revolver still in his hand/* 

VoL lxiu-21 
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He locked the sitting-room door and placed 
one of these articles on the floor, sticking the 
spike into the bottom of the door so that it 
was impossible to open without exercising 
pressure upon the bell. He tried it and there 
was a shrill peal. 

“ That’s all right,” he said, and turned to 
examine the windows. 

44 Are you expecting burglars ? ” 

44 I am rather,” said Leon, 44 and really I 
cannot afford to lose my sleep.” 

Not satisfied with the fastening of the 
window he pushed in a little wedge, and per¬ 
formed the same office to the second of the 
windows looking upon the street. 

Another door, leading to Manfred’s room 
from the passage without, he treated as he 
had served the first. 

I N the middle of the night there was a 
frantic ring from one of the bells. Manfred 
leapt out of bed and switched on the light. 
His own door was fast and he raced into the 
sitting-room, but Gonsalez was there before 
him examining the little sentinel by the 
door. The door had been unlocked. He 
kicked away the alarm with his slippered 
foot. 

44 Come in, Lord Pertham,” he said. 

” Let’s talk this matter over.” 

There was a momentary silence, then the 
sound of a slippered foot, and a man came in. 
He was fully dressed and hatless, and 
Manfred, seeing the bald head, gasped. 

” Sit down and make yourself at home, 
and let me relieve you of that lethal weapon 
you have in your pocket, because this matter 
can be arranged very amicably,” said Leon. 

It was undoubtedly Lord Pertham, though 
the great mop of hair had vanished, and 
Manfred could only stare as Leon’s left hand 
slipped into the dressing-gown pocket of the 
midnight visitor and drew forth a revolver. 

Lord Pertham sank into a chair. For a 
while the silence was unbroken. 

' You may remember the Honourable 
George Fearnside,” began Leon, and Manfred 
started. 

‘ Fearnside ? Why, he was on the 
Prince’s yacht-” 

44 He was on the Prince’s yacht,” agreed 
Gonsalez, ' and we thoroughly believed that 
he did not associate us with escaping malefac¬ 
tors. but apparently he knew us for The 
SFour Just Men. You came into your title 
about six years ago, didn’t you, Pertham ? ” 
The bowed figure nodded. Presently he 
sat up—his face was white and there were 
black circles about his eyes. 

*• Well, gentlemen,” he said, 44 it seems 
that instead of getting you, you have got 
me. Now, what are you going to do ? ” 
Gonsalez laughed softly. 

" For myself,” he said, * 4 I am certainly 


Just Men 

not going in the witness-box to testify that 
Lord Pertham is a bigamist and for many 
years has been leading a double life. Because 
that would mean I should also have to admit 
certain uncomfortable things about myself.” 

The man licked his lips and then :— 

44 I came to kill you,” he said, thickly. 

44 So we gather,” said Manfred. 44 What 
is this story, Leon ? ” 

44 Perhaps his lordship will tell us,” said 
Gonsalez. 

Lord Pertham looked round for something. 

44 I want a glass of water,” he said, and it 
was Leon who brought it. 

44 It is perfectly true,” said Lord Pertham, 
after a while. 44 I recognized you fellows as 
two of The Four Just Men. I used to be a 
great friend of His Highness, and it was by 
accident that I was on board the yacht when 
you were taken off. His Highness told me a 
yarn about some escapade, but when I got 
to Spain and read the newspaper account of 
the escape I was pretty certain that I knew 
who you were. You probably know some¬ 
thing about my early life, how I went before 
the mast as a common sailor and travelled 
all over the world. It was the kind of life 
which satisfied me more than any other. If 
you ever want to see the world, travel in'the 
fo’c’sle,” he said, with a half-smile. 

44 I met Martha Grey one night in the 
East-end of London at a theatre. When I 
was a seaman I acted like a seaman. My 
father and I were not on the best of terms 
and I never wanted to go home. She sat 
by my side in the pit and, ridiculous as it 
may seem to you, I fell in love with her.” 

44 You were then married ? ” said Leon, 
but the man shook his head. 

44 No,” he said, quickly. 44 Like a fool I 
was persuaded to marry her ladyship about 
three months later, after I had got sick of the 
sea and had come back to my own people. 
She was an heiress, and it was a good match 
for me. That was before my father had 
inherited his cousin’s money. My life with 
her ladyship was a hell upon earth. You 
saw her to-night and you can guess the kind 
of woman she is. I have too great a respect 
for women and have lived too much in awe of 
them to exercise any control over her viperish 
temper, and it was the miserable life I 
lived with her which drove me to seek out 
Martha. 

" Martha is a good girl,” he said, and there 
was a glitter in his eye as he challenged 
denial. 44 The purest, the dearest, the 
sweetest woman that ever lived. It was 
when I met her again that I realized how 
deeply in love I was, and—as with a girl of 
her character there was no other way—I 
married her. I had fever when I was on a 
voyage to Australia, and lost all my hair. 
That ^ore : ^|,m^ Martha. I 
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suppose it was vanity on my part, but when I 
went back to my own life and my own people, 
as I did for a time after that, I had a wig 
made which served the double purpose of 
concealing my infirmity and preventing my 
being recognized by my former shipmates. 

41 As the little hair I wore had gone grey, 
I had the wig greyed too, had it made large 
and poetical 14 —he smiled sadly— 44 to make 
my disguise more complete. Martha didn't 
mind my bald head, God bless her ! " he said, 
softly, 44 and my life with her has been a 
complete and unbroken period of happiness. 
I have to leave her at times to manage my 
own affairs, and in those times I pretend to be 
at sea, just as I used to pretend to her lady¬ 
ship that business affairs called me to 
America to explain my absence from her." 

44 The man you shot was Martha's half- 
brother, of course ? " said Gonsalez, and Lord 
Pert ham nodded. 

44 It was just ill-luck which brought him to 
, my house," he said ; 44 sheer bad luck. In 
the struggle my wig came off, he recognized 
me, and I shot him," he said, simply. 4 I 
shot him deliberately and in cold blood, not 
only because he threatened to wreck my 
happiness, but because for years he has 
terrorized his sister and has been living on 
her poor earnings." 

Gonsalez nodded. 

44 I saw grey hair in his hands, and I 
guessed what had happened," he said. 


44 Now, what are you going to do ? " asked 
the Earl of Pert ham. 

Leon was smoking now. 

44 What are you going to do ? " he asked in 
retort. 4 ’ Perhaps you would like me to tell 
you." 

44 I should," said the man, earnestly. 

44 You are going to take your bigamous 
wife abroad just as soon as this inquest is 
over, and you are going to wait a reasonable 
time and then persuade your wife to get a 
divorce. After which you will marry your 
Mrs. Prothero in your own name," said 
Gonsalez. 

44 TEON," said Manfred, after Feamside had 

I A gone back to the room above, the room 
he had taken in the hope of discovering 
how much Gonsalez knew, 44 1 think you are a 
thoroughly unmoral person. Suppose Lady 
Pertham does not divorce his lordship ? " 

Leon laughed. 

44 There is really no need for her to divorce 
Lord Pertham," he said, 44 for his lordship 
told us a little he. He married his Martha 
first, deserted her, and went back to her. I 
happen to know this because I have already 
examined both registers, and I know there 
was a Mrs. Prothero before there was a Lady 
Pertham." 

44 You're a wonderful fellow, Leon," said 
Manfred, admiringly. 

4 I am," admitted Leon Gonsalez. 


ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 99. 

(The Third of the Series .) 

The proverb says, and so it must be true. 

That folk who live in one ought not to two. 

1. A noble knight, in good King Arthur’s days. 

2. This longer word means much the same as maze. 

3. Son of a king, by wicked uncle slain. 

4. A dry dust-laden wind blows o’er the main. 

5. A little creature, tamed in famous play. 

6. Alone he kept the bridge, in famous lay. 

7. Consult him, should your sight begin to fail. 

8. The sheep, when dead, can spare both head and tail. 

9. Princes see first. It is the last but one. 

10. Mother will tell us that the day is done. 

11. Make silver taste ? What can is quickly traced. 

But who composed what can make silver taste ? 

PAX. 

Answers to Acrostic No. 99 should be addressed to the 
Acrostic Editor. The Strand Magazine, Southampton 
Street. Strand , London , W.C. 2. and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on October Mth. 

To every light one alternative answer may be sent; it 
should be written at the side . At the foot of his answer every 
solver should write his pseudonym and nothing else. 

ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 98. 
From this last remnant of our French domain 
Cheap holidays and milking cows we gain. 

1. One prefix add, an artist if you wish : 

Another half gives an Italian dish. 

2. 8he married—that we know. Did she exist ? 

We are left doubtful by the novelist. 


3. Henoe made the harmonious blacksmith melody: 
’Twas underneath a spreading chestnut tree. 

4. Where pedlars ply a roaring trade by night, 

Its flare affords the necessary light. 

5. Trained in this art, the captain does not dread 
The rocks beneath or tempests overhead. 

6. From bleak Castile he brought his Spanish queen. 
Few greater monarchs England yet has seen. 

7. Who of its fruit the taste has once enjoyed 
Joins, all too willingly, the unemployed. 

KING COLE. 

1. C ell I 

2. H arr i S 

3. A n v i L 

4. N a p h t h A 

5. N. avigatio N 

6. E d w a r D 

7. L otu S 

Notes. —Light 1. Botticelli, vermicelli. 2. Mrs. Harris. 
Dickens. 0. Edward the First. 

SEVENTEENTH SERIES: RESULT. 

Four competitors answered every light correctly. They 
will share the prizes, receiving three guineas each, and 
must now be considered ineligible for prizes during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth series. As many as twenty- 
five solvers missed only one light in the aeries, generally 
4 * Euston ” in No. 96, which only seven answers gave. 

The winners are : Cyno, Mr. C. Norman, 28, Duke’s 
Avenue, Now Malden, Surrey; Peci, Mr. G. E. Matthews, 
53, Stockwell Green, S.W.9; Pete, Mr. H. F. Sam man, 
Straylea, Port Erin, Lie of Man; Profit, Mr. W. P. 
Barnsdall, 27, Dukes Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. 
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C RIMINALS are seldom 
original, chiefly because 
as a class they are singu¬ 
larly unintelligent and undeveloped, 
and also because human nature is in the 
main fallible and gullible. Why should 
a rogue trouble to invent new traps 
when the "confidence" trick continues to 
find victims in London and New York 
and " gold bricks " are bought by adults 
in the twentieth century ? Yet now and 
then a crook does startle the world by 
bringing off a fraud astonishing alike in 
its conception and manner of achievement. 
The most spectacular crime, however, was 
the work of an amateur, and " Captain " 
Koepcnik, a cobbler with a sense of humour, 
will always have his place in history. But 
he vvas hardly a criminal in the usual meaning 
of the term, and he deserves well of republican 
Germany for having been the first man of his 
race to expose " Prussianism " to the blight 
of ridicule. 

The leader of the " Yellow Kid " gang 
displayed something of Koepenik’s coolness 
and acting ability when in March, 1918, he 
swindled an astute American banker out of 
thirty-six thousand pounds. The fraud was a 
very remarkable one, and its very simplicity 
contributed most towards ensuring its success. 
Of course, it was carefully planned, and luck 
played an important part* but at the same 
time it is not difficult to understand how it 
completely fooled the hard-headed man of the 
world who was victimized by it. 

One afternoon Mr. Albert C. Charles, 
banker, of Kokomo, Indiana, was inter¬ 
viewed at his office by a tall, well-dressed 


man whose strong, impressive 
features and abrupt methods 
suggested the typical industrial 
magnate. When the stranger intimated 
that he represented a group of capitalists 
who were anxious to purchase a certain 
steel plant in w-hich Mr. Charles had 
heavily invested he was doubly welcome, 
for the business was languishing for want of 
ready money and Mr. Charles was very 
anxious to get rid of it. At the same time 
the banker was on his guard, for in common 
with other financiers he had recently been 
defrauded by sellers of bogus stock purporting 
to be issued by the directors of the leading 
American steel companies, and in the course 
of conversation he referred to his unhappy 
experience. 

'* I have heard of that old form of swindle/' 
said Mr, Blake, coolly, " but as I deal only 
in cash and never in scrip I can't be taken in. 
Figure out how much you want for the plant* 
and when we've agreed to terms I J 31 hand 
you a certified cheque for the full amount/' 

It was almost too good to be true, but 
Mr. Charles was very happy, and the result 
of a couple of hours' discussion was that he 
agreed to accept from Mr. Blake the sum of 
one million seven hundred thousand pounds. 

" Before I buy/' said the capitalist, who 
appeared to have forgotten nothing and who 
had proved during the negotiations that he 
was up to every move in the business game, 
" 1 must see the receipt for the income-tax 
for the past twelve months." 

"It hasn't been paid yet," answered Mr. 
Charles, but I will call and settle Yvith the 
collector this Qwgknqtfrom 
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" In that event I will be here to-morrow 
morning at ten to complete the deal," said 
Mr. Blake, and the two men shook hands 
and parted. 

Estimating the exact sum due to the 
Revenue was not an easy task, but Mr, 
Charles eventually decided that the company 
owed thirty-six thousand pounds, and with this 
amount in cash he drove to the building in 
which the office of the collector was situated, 
entered the room on the second floor, paid 
over the money, was given a receipt, and went 
home feeling the most contented man in 
the United States. 

But in the morning no Mr. Blake appeared 
and the hours passed slowly for the banker, 
who was chag¬ 
rined to think 
that the capi’ 
talist should 
have changed 
his mind. It 
was only when 
he received a 
peremptory 
demand for 
payment from 
the income-tax 
collector that 
he instituted 
the inquiries 
which led to 
the discovery 
of the biggest 
swindle of 
modern times. 

Before calling 
at the bank the 

Yellow Kid " 
had rented the 
office next to 
that of the In¬ 
land Revenue 
Collector, and, 
having placed 
a confederate 
in it, had 
visited Mr t 
Blake and had 
remained ne¬ 
gotiating with 
him until the 
Revenue office 
had closed for 
the day* And 
once the 
genuine col¬ 
lector had gone 
the "Yellow 
Kid's" partner 
had merely to 
change the 
plates on the 
office doors to 


make it certain that Mr. Charles would pay 
him that thirty-six thousand pounds. Every¬ 
thing worked in favour of the crooks, and 
they got clear away with the booty, 

A clever fraud was perpetrated at Liver¬ 
pool Street Station some few years ago. A 
lady had deposited a large dressing-case con¬ 
taining her jewel-box and other valuables at 
the railway company's cloak-room, receiving 
in exchange the official receipt ticket. 

As she w r as walking away, a porter ran 
after her and, respectfully touching his cap, 
explained that his mate had given her the 
wrong ticket, apologized for the blunder, and 
gave her the " correct " one in exchange for 
the original 


11 Ai she was walking away, a porter ran after her and explained that 
his mate had 
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Upon returning to claim her property, 
however, she was handed a shabby-looking 
case quite unlike her own, the contents of 
which were worthless. Needless to say the 
bogus “ porter ” who had deposited this had 
used her original ticket to re-claim her 
valuables, and had disappeared. 

A MORE complicated if not moreaudacious 
crime was that of a German named 
Kumf, and it failed only because of 
the stupidity which is inherent in the 
cleverest rogues. Kumf was a third-rate 
comedian who sang in beer-halls and 
whose speciality was the impersonation of 
middle-aged women addicted to alcohol, 
and it was while ” resting ” that he per¬ 
petrated his amazing fraud. Disguised as 
a woman he presented himself at the 
office of one of the smaller Berlin insurance 
companies and informed a clerk that "she” 
wished to insure her husband’s life. The 
ordinary proposal form was handed to "her,” 
and when it had been filled in the husband 
was requested to call to be examined by the 
medical officer. Kumf accordingly reap¬ 
peared in male attire, was examined and 
passed, and all that remained was to pay the 
first premium. Here the rogue displayed an 
artfulness approaching genius. He pre¬ 
tended to be seriously ill and had the rumour" 
of his condition brought to the notice of the 
company, which immediately sent a doctor 
to examine him. When the gentleman 
entered Kumf’s bedroom he found him 
suffering from a rash and with an abnormal 
temperature, but he reported to his directors 
that it was nothing very serious. Thus when 
Kumf, once more dressed as a woman, 
entered the insurance office with the money 
to pay the premium it was accepted, and yet 
he had in a measure prepared the company 
for his early death. 

Having insured himself for twenty thousand 
marks (then worth a thousand pounds), 
Kumf set about arranging to collect the cash. 
In the neighbourhood there was an aged 
doctor who was nearly blind and deaf, but 
who did his utmost to conceal these defects, 
and Kumf quickly turned to advantage the 
vanity of the ancient medico. Retiring to 
bed again he dispatched a messenger to 
Dr. Becker to request his attendance, and 
when he arrived he found Herr Kumf in a 
state of coma. The old man prescribed and 
went away, and in the morning " Frau ” 
Kumf called to inform him that his patient 
had died. The doctor thereupon gave a 
certificate, and with this in " her ” pocket 
the disconsolate " widow ” extracted the 
twenty thousand marks from the insurance 
company. 

The fraud was now complete and apparently 
there was no danger to the crook, but he 


was so overcome by the possession of so 
much money that he indulged in an orgy at 
a distant beer-hall, still disguised as a woman. 
There his sex was suspected by a policeman, 
but a tip in time saved the situation, and 
he returned home in an hilarious condition, 
waking almost every tenant in the building, 
where he had rented a room in the name 
of ” Frau Kumf.” Amongst the tenants was 
a porter in the service of the insurance 
company, and when he casually criticized 
the callous conduct of the ” widow ” in 
the hearing of a senior clerk, the latter 
informed a director, who promptly had 
Kumf’s movements shadowed, and three 
days later the comedian was in a cell in 
Moabit Prison. The following January— 
1891—he was sentenced to eight years' 
imprisonment. 

A NOTHER impersonation fraud, which, 
if not quite so elaborate as Herr 
Kumf’s, proved more remunerative, 
was that of an English rrlatrimonial agent, 
who perpetrated it again and again until 
over-confidence rendered him careless and, 
consequently, vulnerable. His particular 
swindle deserves mention on account of 
its elementary simplicity. It was his 
habit to get into touch by means of ad¬ 
vertisements with romantic maiden ladies 
who were seeking husbands by uncon¬ 
ventional means, and when he found a 
desirable victim he would inform her that 
he had been commissioned by * a gentleman 
of forty, tall, and young-looking for his age, 
who was in* want of a wife in the thirties.” 
Stress would be laid on the age, the agent 
adding that his client had a horror of flappers 
and * modem young women who talked 
slang all day long.” Of course, the hand¬ 
some bachelor would be credited with a 
comfortable but not excessive fortune, and 
Martin—the agent—would express himself 
willing to wait until the lady had met his 
client before asking for a fee. 

‘ If you like him and he proposes to you 
and you accept him, then you can pay me a 
hundred guineas for my services,” he wrote 
to one client. ” But should you decide to 
have nothing more to do with him you need 
not pay me anything.” 

What could be fairer than that, especially 
when the generous offer was accompanied by 
a photograph of the Eligible One, which 
depicted him as exceedingly good to look 
upon ? 

The lady having responded with a request 
for a meeting, the agent would fix an appoint¬ 
ment in the Midlands. His office was in 
Manchester and he did business mostly with 
Londoners, and, consequently, it w r as at 
Leicester that lie usually met the lady, for, 
of course, wfs 1:hf qrig^nal of the 
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photograph, although he had a wife and three 
children ! A man of charming manners, 
and undeniably handsome, he never had any 
difficulty in making an impression on the 
opposite sex, and when he parted from the 
lady, to whom he had paid devoted atten¬ 
tion, she was only too eager to send 
along the hundred guineas to Martin at 
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Chester address immediately he had inter¬ 
viewed a young lady at Rugby, for, delighted 
by "Mr. Spencer" and anxious to see the 
charmer again, she journeyed straight on to 
Manchester with the fee she was to pay. Her 
object was to ask Mr. Martin to arrange there 
and then for another interview with the 
wealthy "Mr, Spencer/' and when she walked 



11 A marvellous apparatus which, with a simplicity bordering on the miraculous, manu¬ 
factured counterfeit coin that could not be distinguished from the real thing by experts/* 


Manchester, having come to the conclu¬ 
sion that " Mr, Spencer M was in love with 
her and would propose at their next meeting. 
Rut, alas for her hopes, she would never see 
the alluring "Mr. Spencer" again, and the 
only result of her expenditure would be a letter 
from Martin expressing his regret that his 
two clients had not come to an understanding 
and promising to introduce her free of charge 
to the next gentleman who applied to him for 
a wife. That was the last she ever heard of 
Mr. Martin and his friends. 

Of course, Martin did not always charge a 
hundred guineas. He w f as quite willing to 
accept half or a quarter of that fee wdien he 
could get no more, but he managed to make 
a considerable income for several years in 
spite of one or two mishaps. One of these 
was due to his failure to change his Man- 


into his office and saw r the " well-to-do bache¬ 
lor/' she guessed how she had been tricked. 
She did not, however, prosecute, for she oc¬ 
cupied a good social position and she dared 
not face the ridicule of Press and public. 

It is good to know, however, that the 
scoundrel came to griel Greatly daring, he 
planned to blackmail one of his victims, a 
middle-aged lady, who was the widow of a 
doctor, She paid hush-money to prevent him 
exposing her to her friends, but the lady had 
a trustee w r ho wanted to know why she drew 
a cheque for a large amount on a certain 
date, and when his curiosity was satisfied 
he had the matrimonial agent arrested, and 
Mr. Justice Grantham, always a terror to 
blackmailers, considered it w-ould be in the 
interests of the country if Martin spent 
twelve years in perial servitude. 
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For sheer impudence nothing can beat the 
coup brought off by a gang of racecourse 
sharps in the early 'nineties. They actually 
invented a race meeting in the South of 
England, telegraphing on an August Bank 
Holiday, when there are always several 
meetings held, to a London sporting daily 
the " results," giving each race, horse, jockey, 
weight, trainer, and starting-price. They 
had, of course, on the morning of the " races " 
backed the " winners " with certain well- 
known starting-price bookmakers, all of 
whom paid on the prices as returned by the 
sporting journal referred to, and the rogues 
got away with the spoils long before their 
fraud was discovered. 

T HE rogue who practises a swindle which 
makes his victims partners in his crime is 
generally safe because it is in the interest 
of those he has defrauded to keep him out of 
the dock, but it requires unusual ingenuity 
to invent a scheme which will answer that 
purpose. Some years ago there was an 
action tried in Ireland arising out oi the 
following unique circumstances. In a certain 
town there was a prosperous butcher whose 
respectability was unquestioned and whose 
character stood high in the community. To 
him came an acquaintance who whispered 
that he had evolved a marvellous apparatus 
which, with a simplicity bordering on the 
miraculous, manufactured counterfeit coin 
that could not be distinguished from the real 
thing by experts. The butcher was frankly 
incredulous but not disgusted. The mirage 
of a profit of several hundreds per cent, was 
sufficient to deaden his conscience, but he 
did not intend to part with any of his money 
until the machine demonstrated its ability 
in his presence and under his strict super¬ 
vision. The inventor expressed himself as 
only too willing to submit his statements to 
the severest tests, and accordingly, one night, 
in the back parlour of the shop, he placed his 
" machine " on the table—it was made of 
wood with a zinc lining—and with the butcher 
watching his every movement he poured 
some liquid lead into one end and watched 
it trickle through the canal-like cavity which 
ran the length of the apparatus. Near the 
bottom the molten stream passed into a 
drawer in which it apparently rested, and 
where, the inventor said, it was formed into 
circular discs and stamped after the manner 
of genuine half-crowns. When each coin 
was perfect it dropped through a sort of trap¬ 
door to the bottom of the machine, and all 
the fortunate owner of this miniature El 
Dorado had to do was to wait until it was 
cool enough to handle. Again and again 
the inventor demonstrated the wonderful 
properties of his invention, but even when 
the butcher was convinced he hesitated to 


buy a half share for five hundred pounds. 
The apparatus was very crude and its owner 
had the reputation of being " warm," and as 
a commercial man he hesitated to risk his 
money in the exploitation of the miraculous. 

" Look here," said the inventor, displaying 
wonderful patience and good temper, " take 
these half-crowns to the bank and ask them 
to change them. They'll soon tell you if 
they're counterfeit." 

The butcher, however, had his character 
to consider. He was an honest man—as he 
later affirmed—and he did not intend to be 
accused of attempting to pass counterfeit 
coin. When, therefore, he entered the local 
bank with ten of the half-crowns which he 
had seen manufactured by his friend's 
apparatus, to avoid misunderstandings of a 
painful nature he bluntly asked the cashier 
to examine them and give his opinion. 

’* These are all right," said the bank 
official, with a smile. " There's no need to 
be afraid of them because they're new. 
Bring along as many as you like and I'll give 
you banknotes or gold for their value." 

After that the butcher was only too anxious 
to purchase a half-share in the miracle-worker 
for five hundred pounds, and when the 
inventor received the money he handed the 
apparatus over to his partner for " safe 
keeping," and departed to his home. A few 
weeks later there was a stormy encounter 
between the partners, for in the meantime 
the butcher had discovered how he had been 
bamboozled. The " inventor " had palmed 
off on him genuine half-crowns which he 
had heated and had placed in the cavity of 
the machine before entering the shop. The 
molten lead and the rest of the tricks had 
been all so much bluff for the benefit of the 
suspicious and dour tradesman. The latter 
now demanded the return of his money, but 
it was refused, and threats to prosecute had 
no effect beyond exciting derisive laughter 
from the "inventor," w 7 ho pointed out that 
the butcher had conspired with him to defraud 
the State. Nevertheless, the butcher brought 
an action in the civil courts, and after much 
merriment had been excited by counsel for 
the defendant, who made the most of the 
material for humorous sallies placed at his 
disposal by his client, the judge ruled that as 
it had been a partnership instituted with the 
object of perpetrating a fraud neither party 
to it could expect the State to protect him. 
The plaintiff was thereupon non-suited. 

There was also some humour, but of a 
grimmer variety, in the trick a couple of 
Frenchmen exploited in rural France and 
Germany thirty years ago. Posing as doc¬ 
tors they toured the villages, discreetly an¬ 
nouncing that they were prepared to maim 
temporarily any yttudgf wan about to be 
called to jtftjijs (^lojqr^ wjho $i£ not wish to be 
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passed for ser¬ 
vice. They 
guaranteed to 
return six 
months later 
and for the 
balance of 
their fee re¬ 
store to per¬ 
fect health the 
rejected con¬ 
script, and the 
credulous pea¬ 
sants paid fifty 
francs down, 
or, in the case 
of Germans, 
two hundred 
marks, sub¬ 
mitted to the 

operation/* 
which was 
generally the 
breaking of 
the bone of 
the trigger- 
finger of the 
right hand, 
and endured 
the pain with 
stoicism, be¬ 
lieving that a 
few months 
after they had 
been rejected 
by the Army 
doctors their 
benefactors 
would reap¬ 
pear and put 
them right 
again, Their 
simple faith 
was confirmed 
by the fact 
that each of 
them had 
promised to 
pay another 
lee for the 
cure. But, of 
course, the so- 
called doctors 

never came back and the fools were crippled 
for life. Some of them had been lamed and 
several deaths resulted from the clumsiness 
of the scoundrels, but they were never 
captured, although several of their imitators 
later on were< 

Another tour of a couple of rogues must 
be recorded because of its uniqueness. 
Arriving in India with a trunk-load of im¬ 
pressive-looking parchment certificates, each 
purporting to be issued by the Senate of 


" Now and again a second-hand bookseller is imposed upon by a 
plausible rascal, who picks up a volume from the outside stall and 
sells it inside for a few shillings to its owner/* 


the University of the United States/' two 
Yankees proceeded to sell the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Doctor of Divinity, Doctor 
of Laws, and Doctor of Science to those 
natives who were ambitious of academic 
honours. As the pedlars were willing to 
accept any price they could get, it frequently 
happened that a semi-nude Hindu had the 
degree of D,D- conferred on him for a couple 
of rupees, and towards the close of the tour 
the speculators rewarded efficient hotel 


speculators rewarded 
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servants by making them M.A.’s or D.D.’s 
on the spot and for nothing ! They returned 
home with a considerable fortune, but if 
anyone is inclined to laugh at the ndivett of 
the native he had better remember that 
many whites have been deceived in the same 
manner. A famous Nonconformist divine 
styled himself “ Dr/' for many years until a 
lawsuit revealed the interesting fact that the 
“ university ” which had conferred it on him 
had never known any alumni except five 
small negro orphans! " See that man/' 

whispered a choleric clergymen during a 
ceremony at York Cathedral, indicating the 
reverend gentleman who was reading the 
lesson for the day, “ he's wearing a bogus 
hood—he’s a living lie.” " Hush,” said his 
companion, Magee, the famous Archbishop, 
as if gently deprecating such strong language; 
" say, rather, a falsehood.” 

But selling Latin “ tags ” inscribed on 
parchment to the heathen is easy work 
compared with selling to a presumably cute 
trader what is already his own property. 
Now and again a busy second-hand bookseller 
is imposed upon by a plausible rascal, who 
picks up a volume from the outside stall and 
sells it inside the shop for a few shillings to its 
owner. There is a story to the effect that 
one of these thieves took a rare first edition 
from the doorway shelf of a shop and obtained 
fifteen pounds for it. This was a tour de 
force , but the rogue's glib tongue worked the 
trick successfully. The same volume had 
been priced twenty pounds, and the amateur 
dealer insisted on receiving his price when the 
bookseller had offered him ten pounds. 

" I have another copy of that edition and 
I’m asking only twenty for it,” he pointed 
out. 

” Quite so,” said the stranger, promptly, 
M but I examined your copy a moment ago 
and it is not in such fine condition as this.” 
He got his fifteen pounds, and when later the 
fraud was discovered and the ferret-eyed 
youngster who had been on guard all day 
outside the shop was asked if he had seen the 
stranger pick up the rare book he declared 
he had. 

“ I watched him,” said the youth, " and 
when after talking to you for several minutes 
he came out without it, I thought you had 
refused an offer from him to buy it.” 

That criminal certainly had nerve, and 
there was more skill in his swindle than in all 
the plans of the Bidwell Gang, although the 
latter netted many thousands of pounds by 
their forgeries of letters of credit. As a rule, 
however, the bigger the crime the less original 
it is. Great crimes are usually the result of 
hard work and organization. They collapse 
and are detected when the participants grow 
careless or lose their heads. I remember a 
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trial at the Old Bailey which concerned the 
leader of a band of criminals and their 
organizer, the latter a doctor. He planned 
and carried out with the aid of his con¬ 
federates a score of profitable ventures in 
crime, and if it had not been for a mistake by 
one of his subordinates, the doctor would 
never have appeared in the'dock to receive 
sentence of seven years’ penal servitude. 
He had sent a couple of his men to cash a 
forged cheque for a large sum on a Leeds 
bank, and they employed the porter at their 
hotel.to take it to the bank. They followed 
him at a discreet distance, prepared to fly if 
he was detained, and when after five long 
minutes' steady watch on the door of the bank 
he failed to reappear they decided the forgery 
had been detected and they took the next 
train to London. But they were mistaken. 
The cheque had been cashed at sight and the 
porter had duly left the bank by another 
door. Now the confederates had not known 
that there was a second exit—hence their 
flight—and when the money was not claimed 
at the hotel it was handed to the manager, 
who returned it to the bank, and then, of 
course, the truth came out, inquiries were 
made, and the doctor, a veritable Moriarty of 
crime, was arrested. - :j 

S AWARD, the barrister who is known in 
criminal history as ” Jim the Penman,” 
invented a plan for obtaining specimens 
of the signatures of persons who were accus¬ 
tomed to drawing cheques for big amounts. 
He was aware that very often the head of an 
important firm will sign his^letters one way 
and his cheques another, and, consequently, 
examples of the former were of no use. But 
Saward’s ingenious brain solved the difficulty 
in this manner. A friend of his would call 
on a prominent solicitor and instruct him to 
sue a “ Mr. Vernon ” for a debt of thirty 
pounds, and the lawyer having written a 
peremptory letter demanding a settlement, 
” Mr. Vernon ” would send the amount, 
leaving the solicitor to deduct his costs and 
hand a cheque for the balance to his client, 
and thus the expert forger would be left in 
possession of a model to copy from when he 
wished to forge the lawyer's signature to a 
cheque for a large amount. It is hardly 
necessary to mention that the client and 
” Mr. Vernon ” were one and the same person. 
Strangely enough, the first time this trick 
was put in operation the unsuspicious solicitor 
paid his client in cash, having that morning 
received a considerable sum in notes and 
gold. But ever afterwards it worked 
according to plan, and, until the silly 
blunder at Yarmouth which led to the 
discomfiture of Saward and his associates, 
it yielded huge profits, 
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HERE is but one passenger train a 
day plying on the branch line to 
City-of-Lakes. Like the water-fowl 
to the marshes, it arrives in the 
early night and departs in early morning, 
To-night it was Jate. 

It was snowing—white, soft, wet flakes 
that smother a wind-shield and fill the eyes. 
The drifts would be deep before morning. 
But the passengers on the train weren’t 
worrying about this fact. They were warm 
and snug and companionable in the close air 
of the three day-coaches. 

There was a sleeping-car behind ; but it 
was a curious fact that it was almost empty. 
It was not that these travellers could not 
afford its use. Many of them had ranches 
that a fast horseman, riding all day, could 
not encircle. But the sleeping-car, to their 
eyes, was rather cold and formal, and all 
these people—-good friends of one another, 
if not by previous acquaintance, by the 
frontier comradeship of the journey—were 
making a sort of “ sociable ,J out of their 
homecoming. They passed round their 
lunches and their stories ; and if the air was 
close they breathed it and didn't minti 

There were, however, two men sitting in 
the smoking compartment of the sleeper. 
They had no place in the friendly company 
in the coaches in front. A glance would have 
revealed them as men of the great Outside 
world—Eastern men of a certain type—and 



they didn't make a habit of striking up 
acquaintance with fellow-passengers* 

No one could have looked at them and 
doubted that they were successful men, 
possibly men of position and wealth. Yet 
there was no vulgar display ; they would 
have been as intolerant of that as of the 
fraternisation in the day-coaches. 

Both were in the prime of life. Bronough, 
the more slender of the two, was touched 
with grey at the temples, but evidently pre¬ 
maturely* Bishop, however, except for the 
extra flesh on his formidable body, was not 
touched with any mark of age. It would 
be hard to guess his weight, He was six 
feet tall, with broad shoulders and a wrestler's 
neck—and prosperity had added fifty pounds 
to an already powerful frame. There had 
been labourers in plenty among his ante¬ 
cedents ; forgotten or unreverenced as they 
were, they had bequeathed him a physical 
hardihood* He' had a rather handsome face, 
and its only defect would not be noticed at 
the first glance, It was just a hint of bru¬ 
tality about the heavy jaws and the thick 
lips. He sat with eyes straight ahead* 
Bronough, evidently a subordinate, watched 
him attentively* 

" Why should a man like Austin retire to 
these wilds for a full month in the holiday 
season ? ” Bishop demanded, irritably. 

Even by hiring the launch to-night, this 
adventure is going to cost us three days*" 

" But they won't be lost, if Austin comes 
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“ Never Stop—Never Give Up ! ” 


through," Bronough returned. " He's one 
of those Nature-lovers, I suppose. They say 
John Austin, senior, put the cost of a 
steam yacht into this shooting-bungalow of 
his on the lake shore. And now his son 
comes up every year for the December 
shooting." 

Bishop grunted. " At least we can be glad 
that it’s the son, and not the old man, that 
we have to do business with. John Austin, 
senior, would crimp this deal of ours at the 
first glance—if he were alive. He had the 
eye of a hawk." 

" But you’ve never met this son of his," 
Bronough suggested " He’s got the old 
man’s blood in him." 

* I’ve never met him, but I know. He’s 
not naturally suspicious. Millionaire’s sons 
never are—and the dynasty has come to him 
without effort on his part. No one but old 
Austin himself could have seen round the 
corner in this affair of ours. Look how it 
went by the Seats of the Mighty in the 
Capital—it’s beautiful, Bronough ! It cheers 
me up every time I think of it." 

' That they should be so blind-" 

" There's absolutely no loophole for Austin 
and his friends to see what’s behind it. The 
only way they could know is by the feel —if 
you know what I mean. It would have to be 
an instinct, not just sharp business sense— 
something the older Austin had, but in all 
probability his son hasn’t. To-morrow night 
at this time we'll have his signature, and the 
thing will be done." , * 

The great form sank lower in the seat. 
His voice, rising for a moment in enthusiasm, 
had lowered again until it was almost gut¬ 
tural. He had been told that John Austin, 
junior, was a kindly, companionable sort, 
and that the Bishop project would pass his 
inspection just as it had that of his subordi¬ 
nates. He didn't stop to think that the very 
love of the marshes and the lakes that 
brought the young millionaire across the 
continent every winter must imply some 
hardihood of spirit. Soft men do not love 
the wastes, the whirling snows, and the icy 
winds. 

B ISHOP had no more closely guarded 
secret than his own humble origin. Yet 
in his mind he held no high opinion 
of the business force and ability of the 
second generation of wealth. Young Austin 
would fail to see the real truth—that by 
his signature on a certain little document 
Bishop had drawn up a whole valley of 
humble farmers would be brought face 
to face with ruin. It was just a little 
matter of a right-of-way and an irrigation 
canal—and at the outset it seemed thoroughly 
benevolent and legitimate. And, in truth, 
the deal was wholly inside the law. Bishop 


had not the least intention of crossing that 
rather variable barrier. 

Bishop looked forward with no joy to the 
three-hour ride in the launch over the wintry 
lake. Men were fools who took th^ir holi¬ 
days in such a wilderness as this—cold and 
snow and desolate marshes. Such fools 
would not see quickly into the " joker " in 
the Bishop project. 

The train drew into City-of-Lakes; and 
Captain McTavish was waiting in a car. He 
was a dour Scotchman, muscular and stolid, 
and he had asked a rather fancy figure for 
the conveyance of these two up to Austin’s 
lodge in his launch, the Mallard . ‘ We'll 

whirl over to the landing-stage and get started 
right away," the Scotchman told them. 
" And the yacht won't cost ye so much, 
either. I've got another passenger." 

" You’ve already promised him ? " Bishop 
demanded. 

" Yes; but I’m sure you wouldn't mind. 
There’s plenty of room, and I thought both 
of you and he would appreciate the saving 
of making one trip. He lives up on the Bay 
and was down on business. He’s a nice 
fellow to travel with, too." 

" It’s all right this time—but I'd con¬ 
sider it a favour if you’d let us know in ad¬ 
vance, another time, whom you intend to 
take along as guests when we engage your 
launch." 

For once the good manners that Bishop 
had so laboriously acquired had deserted him, 
and the Scotchman knew it. He opened his 
mouth to speak, then turned silently to the 
wheel. Of course, Bishop was not really dis¬ 
pleased. The saving of hiring the launch 
was something. He was not really afraid 
that the presence of one<of .the humble wilder¬ 
ness men would interfere with his comfort or 
grate on his sensibilities. Rather it was just 
the exercise of a habit he had acquired of 
insisting upon deference and recognition 
of his own prominence. 

He glanced only once at the slender, 
brown-skinned man—evidently, from his 
rough dress, a worker from one of the lumber 
camps on the far shore—who was waiting in 
the cabin when he entered. His glance was 
not in answer to the look of friendliness with 
which-the young man had greeted him. It 
was one of Bishop’s boasts that he chose his 
friends with care—that he established no 
intimacy with fellow-passengers on his many 
journeys. 

Even in the shelter of the cabin they 
could hear the beat of the waves against 
the reeds. It was a peculiar sound, never 
to be forgotten. No stars gleamed in the 
dark waters. And the wilderness wind 
swept into them and brought its chill and 
its menace. Then the boat pushed out into 
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I T was almost a deserted place. In summer, 
certain wise men came from all points of 
the compass to fish in it—taking there¬ 
from as large a breed of rainbow trout as any 
angler ever dreamed about on midsummer 
night. There were many cottages on the 
wooded portions of the shore, and the varied 
craft on its blue waters made if seem quite 
gay. In the autumn men came to hunt the 
water-fowl that passed ever up and down its 
marshy shores. But as the autumn grew to 
late winter human beings visited it less and 
less. In the first place, its winds were bitter 
cold, and the fingers grew too stiff to press a 
trigger. Besides, its waters usually froze 
over in the last days of November. 

It is true that in some years the lake had 
remained open ail the winter. In the season 
that Bishop came to talk to Austin about 
his project the ice was unusually late. It 
had formed a thin crust on the various bays 
and inlets, yet the great wind-swept expanse 
was still clear. But except for the water- 
fowl and an occasional hardy trapper or 
lumberjack on its farthest shores, it was 
utterly deserted. Weeks would pass with¬ 
out the sight of a single craft. 

T HERE was but a cap o' wind when Cap¬ 
tain McTavish started his motor. The 
soft snow was still sifting down and a 
keener wind was promised before he could 
reach the bay; but the captain had perfect 
confidence in his little launch. 

But for very good reason he didn't head 
out into the open lake. Only by following the 
shore line could directions be kept at all. 
There were no stars to guide him and com¬ 
passes were of little value either. Cruising 
these waters was a matter of long experience 
and at least a superficial knowledge of the 
shallows; and Captain McTavish did not 
dare to go too close to the margin. He did 
not in the least care to run aground in this 
lonely region. 

The three men moved almost at once into 
the engine-room, taking the harder seats 
beside the motor. It was warmer here. 
Bishop's temperature was falling with the 
thermometer. He was chill and uncomfort¬ 
able, and perhaps he had already begun to 
regret his insistence that Captain McTavish 
should take him at once to Austin's bungalow 
instead of waiting for the dawn. Bronough's 
moods were always almost perfectly in tune 
with his chief's, and he sat scowling at the 
palpitating valves. Only the third of the 
trio, the Stranger, seemed unaffected by the 
discomfort. One would have almost thought, 
by the curious glisten in his straightforward 
eyes, that he was enjoying this wintry ride. 

An hour passed, and the snow seemed to 
be ceasing. Once or twice they caught 
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glimpses of a single cold white star in a break 
in the clouds. 

They turned a point, and the wind smote 
them. The shore seemed suddenly very 
close. Their light was no longer impeded by 
the fall of snowflakes, and they saw the wall of 
reeds streaming in the wind. " We $ re too 
near to the shore," the Stranger called to the 
captain. 

The occasional word addressed to him by 
either Bishop or Bronough had apparently 
gone unheard; but the captain called an 
answer to the Stranger : "I know it, but 
the water's deeper here. I'll head out." 

They felt the lurch of the launch as it 
headed into the wind. Then all of them 
found themselves upon their feet. 

It would be hard to explain the sudden 
sense of alarm that they all experienced. 
The only outward sign of trouble was a 
sudden racing of the engine ; but only an 
experienced yachtsman would have seen 
immediately the significance of that. The 
three passengers certainly had no time to 
reason out the explanation of the sudden 
roar of the cylinders. Rather it seemed to 
be a contagion of alarm from the one man 
who did realize what had happened—Captain 
McTavish. 

The boat wallowed drunkenly, and the 
captain wrenched at his wheel. The ship 
turned three slow circles, and the muck 
grated beneath her keel. The engine choked 
and died. 

At first the only sensation was one of 
silence, that the sound of the wind in the 
reeds could not alleviate. It seemed as if 
the air had suddenly grown quiet. In reality, 
the storm was beating just as violently as 
before, but at the very edge of the reeds, in 
three inches of water, they were sheltered 
from it. The boat stood quite still. 

" Well, Captain ? " the Stranger asked. 

" The propeller-shaft is broken," was the 
answer. " We're stranded—miles from no¬ 
where. We'll have to cross the marsh." 

Bishop cursed in the darkness—savage, 
blasphemous curses of annoyance .and anger. 
He foresaw several hours more of cold and 
discomfort, and possibly a tiresome walk to 
shelter. But he did not know the marshes. 
He would have been silent and awed as a little 
child if he had knowm—as the Stranger and 
McTavish knew—and if he had understood 
the real nature of the test that lay before 
them. 

III. 

F )R a moment the Granger and Captain 
McTavish talked with low voices at the 
foot of the little ladder that led to the 
bridge. They talked so quietly that Bishop 
and Bronough could not hear what they said. 
It is a trait ieanied on the trail to be very 
cool dtdd j»llf-ipcsseisec[ idlamoment of danger. 
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Voices fall instead of rise. Bishop heard the 
murmur of their voices, and was suspicious 
at once. 

"Talk up, you two,” he commanded, "or 
else go to work to get us out of here. I've 
paid my money for you to take me to my 
destination-'' 

He had forgotten that he wasn't ad¬ 
dressing his own chauffeur. The two talked 
on as if they hadn't heard him. Bronough 
stood behind his chief, seemingly of little 
more substance than his own shadow. But 
he did find strength to echo his words. 
" Hurry up, and let’s get out of here," he 
said, lamely. 

The captain looked over his shoulder. 
" You won’t get out of here to-night," he 
said, quite clearly. 

Bishop tried to answer, but only curses 
came first. " Do you mean that ? " he 
demanded. " Do you mean that you took 
me up here in a boat that wasn’t seaworthy, 
and we’ll have to lay here till morning ? 
You said we could cross the marsh. Well, 
let’s get started. I’m not sure that it isn’t 
a put-up job." 

The captain turned. " And what possible 
value would it be to me to put up a job 
like this ? " 

" Who knows ? But I’ve got to get to 
the Bay to-night, and if you can’t make this 
boat run, I want you to say so." 

" That’s'easy," the Stranger replied. " It 
won’t run." 

" Then I’m going to start to walk across." 

" Help yourself," the captain urged him. 
" You might step out in the reeds and see 
how easy it is." 

B ISHOP stepped over the side, sinking 
at once into the deep snow and the 
muck beneath. He snatched fran¬ 
tically at the side of the craft, and drew 
himself back on board. " Good lord," he 
exclaimed, "we can’t walk in that! " 

The Stranger seemed to smile—very 
qyietly. " Listen, sir," he said, quite cour¬ 
teously. " I think I’d better explain this 
situation to you. First tell me—how deep 
is the snow ? " 

" Deep ? It’s up to my hips ! " 

" No, it’s not ! It's not even two feet, I 
think; but the marsh is beneath. Our 
propeller-shaft,.as you know, is broken. It 
can’t be repaired until a boat comes out to us. 
I want you to realize how we’re placed. And 
no boat is coming out to rescue us until we 
reach a telephone and tell them to." 

" Then let’s get to a 'phone-" 

" You’re not within miles of one, sir. You 
probably don’t know that this lake is utterly 
deserted in the winter. No one—except 
an occasional lumberman—comes or goes at 
all." He suddenly whirled to the dark Scot 


behind him. " Captain, how long would it 
be before your wife becomes worried about 
you and sends someone out to look for 
you ? " , 

" About a week, and maybe more," he 
returned. " I told her I was going to stay 
until Mr. Bishop was ready to return, and of 
course I didn’t know when that would be." 

" No one will come to look for me, either. 
I told the fnen that I might stay several 
days in City-of-Lakes. And, sir"—he 
turned again to Bishop—" have you any 
idea what would happen to us inside of a 
week ? " 

" We'd starve, of course. But, why——" 

" Please wait a minute. We’d starve, 
of course. But men can last several days 
without food if they can keep warm. But 
we couldn’t keep warm. It’s cold now. It 
will be colder in the dawn. There is no fuel 
in these marshes—no hopes of building a fire. 
By sitting close we wouldn't die to-night. 
Some of us would last over to-morrow night. 
But men can’t survive this winter cold for 
many nights. Only, one thing remains, and 
I think that there’s no question about it. 
That i^, to take our chances, and plough off 
through this snow and marsh to the edge of 
Vacation Creek. I won’t tell you how far it 
is—for you wouldn't have heart to attempt 
it in this snow. But it’s all a man, any man, 
can manage, without food and warmth and 
rest. It will take every ounce of strength 
each one of us has got." 

" I don’t believe it. It’s a hold-up of 
some sort." 

" Believe it or not, as you want to—but 
I know this lake, and so does the captain. 
Vacation Creek isn’t a stream to jump over. 
It’s two hundred yards wide, and there’s no 
way round it. Beyond that creek are bun¬ 
galows where we can find food and warmth— 
just on the other side. And maybe there 
will be a way to cross. We’ll pray that 
there is. It’s going to be a test, and only a 
chance of reaching it. The light bums from 
the magneto, so we can’t take it. And you 
might as well make yourself as comfortable 
as you can until dawn." 

" Good heavens ! Can’t we reach it in 
the dark ? " 

The Stranger studied the sky. " The 
clouds seem to be breaking—if I can find 
any familiar stars, we can start. But we 
can’t find our way without pilots—as long 
as the clouds remain I can’t see even the 
outline of any of the landmarks. Captain 
McTavish is going to try to start the engine 
to keep us warm, but he’s afraid that some 
of the water plants have got into its vitals." 

They stood silent while the captain v r as 
working with his motor. He worked long 
and tirelessly before he could even get an 
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and again. The wind was lowering; but 
the chill that it brought gave way to an 
actual lowering of the temperature far below 
the freezing point. Their bodies were 
already unpleasantly cold. And now, long 
past midnight, the clouds were breaking and 
dissolving. 

“ This won't do,” the Stranger said at 
last. “ We're all too cold, and we're wasting 
precious strength. We're wasting time, too 
—because this walk across the marsh is 
really a race against time. I can keep my 
directions now, and I think we'd better 
start.” He glanced up at McTavish with 
curious interest. “ Captain, haven't you any 
more clothes than that ? ” he demanded. 

“ Not another thing. I thought I had 
a top-coat in the engine-room, but I guess 
my wife forgot to put it in.” 

" Good heavens, man I that complicates 
matters worse than ever. Then that settles 
it—we've got to start this minute. Get up. 
Bishop.” 

“ Look here ! ” Bishop suddenly leaned 
forward. “I'm not used to being directed 
by the first lumberjack I come across. Be¬ 
sides, I've hired this launch, and Captain 
McTavish is in my employ. You're a kind 
of interloper on this trip, anyway—and I'm 
going to wait here till morning.” 

“ Suit yourself—just as long as you give 
the captain one of your under-coats.” 

“ What! ” The great face grew savage. 
“ One of my coats ! ” 

“ I think it would be only right. That fur 
coat of yours alone is warmer than everything 
the captain has on. I know that you have 
at least a business coat and waistcoat under 
it. I have only this one coat and shirt. 
Your friend, Bronough, can't spare any of 
his clothes, either. So if I were you I'd 
do it.” 

Bishop stood up. “ If it wasn't for the 
position we're in, we’d settle that insolence 
now. I think you'll pay for it, anyway, if I 
have any influence with your boss. I'm 
going to keep my coats. If the captain 
didn't bring along enough to keep him warm, 
it's his own fault.” 

“ That's all right, sir.” The captain ad¬ 
dressed the Stranger : “ Let him keep his 
coats, ill manage all right by walking fast. 
And now let's start.” 

“ You're going to leave your boat ? ” 
Bronough demanded. 

“Yes.” 

“ Then we'd better go with him,” Bronough 
urged his employer. “We'll freeze to death 
before they can get across and come and 
save us.” 

The Stranger and the captain didn't seem 
to be listening. They had crawled out into 
the deep, cold snow, and were studying the 
patches of starlight. The clouds were 


swiftly receding and the moon was rising. 
With bad grace, Bishop and Bronough fol¬ 
lowed them. 

“ Straight toward the North Star,” the 
Stranger advised. “ And, Captain, you've 
been working with the engine. I'll break 
the trail first.” 

So he headed away into the snowdrifts of 
the marsh, and three silent men followed 
him in file. In the emptiness and stillness 
they were as lonely figures as the stars that 
guided them. 

IV. 

VEN Bishop—who took the last and 
easiest place in the short file—had 
some knowledge of the marshes before 
the first mile was past. Walking is ordinarily 
almost automatic. No thought is given to 
the placing of one foot before another. But 
here, every step was a distinct and ex¬ 
hausting effort. The snow was deep and 
wet and clinging, and it had matted in the 
tall reeds of the marsh until it required all 
one's physical strength to push through. Yet 
they could not stop and rest. The grim 
spirit of the cold seemed to be waiting, hover¬ 
ing, for just such an opening as this. 

The long moments dragged away ; and 
they could not seem to gain. They had to 
make long detours. Sometimes the mire 
gave way beneath them, and they got used 
to the Stranger's quick, decisive command 
to “ back-trail.” 

Soon something worse than cold had begun 
to oppress them. Cold can be mastered, for 
a little while at least. As long as their 
bodily effort continued, as long as the vital 
forces of the body were not utterly exhausted, 
they could keep from freezing to death. 

*But now the wisest of them all, particu¬ 
larly McTavish, had begun to feel the first 
dreadful weight of despair. If one thing 
was needed to bring them through, it was 
hope and courage. And now both of these 
were breaking. 

Their clothes were soaking wet half way 
up their thighs. Sometimes the reeds 
tripped them, and they fell sprawling in the 
snow; but they knew enough to spring 
quickly to their feet. Wet clothes, in their 
_ present predicament, would be the last thing 
needed to defeat them. And after the first 
hour, McTavish saw that the Stranger’s falls 
occurred at ever-increasing intervals. ; 

“ The fact had a grim significance. There 
is no worse sign than this. It revealed the 
beginning of utter fatigue—when the nerves 
lose their control over the muscles. Once 
more he fell sprawling; then McTavish 
passed over him. “I'm going to break 
trail a while,” he said. “~ 

The first ribbon of light was showing in 
the east' ^id they ^ere entering upon the 
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coldest hour of the day. McTavish alone, 
however, was visibly weakened by the cold. 
The frost pierced his civilian coat and soft 
flannel shirt, and even the plunging advance 
through the drifts could not keep him warm. 

Curiously, Bishop was still at the end of 
the file. All the shiftings in leadership had 
not lost him that position. He had suffered 
less than any of the others. He was dressed 
more warmly, for one tiling—and the trail 
was always fairly well broken by the three 
men in front. Yet he was the only one that 
opened his lips to curse at the cold and the 
marsh. 

“ A wintry day,” McTavish predicted to 
the Stranger. He glanced up at the deepen¬ 
ing clouds. 41 As bad a day as we’ve ever 
seen. I’m afraid we haven’t much chance.” 

But there was no unusual emphasis in his 
words. He spoke very quietly—not half so 
loud as Bishop cursed. 

44 Carry on ! ” the Stranger answered 
grimly. His lips drew in a half smile. 

In the grey uncertain light of dawn, they 
had their first crisis. Bronough was leading, 
and in the silence the others heard the sharp 
crack of ice beneath his feet. It was the 
moment the Spirit of the Marsh, had waited 
for—Bronough called sharply in warning, 
then tried to turn. Then they saw his 
grey shape as he struggled and sank in the 
mire. 

Just for an instant the Stranger, who 
was next to him, stopped in his tracks. He 
understood perfectly : Bronough had walked 
into one of the treacherous quagmire pools, 
whose muck is almost as deadly as any 
quicksand. It seizes on the legs and holds 
them, and only aid from without can break 
its grasp. Struggling only makes its grip 
the tighter, for no other reason than the lack 
of traction. The wise thing to do is stand 
still, whereupon one will sink only to the 
hips. And then the proper course is simply 
to wait—to see whether the cold or a search 
party will be the first to come. 

The instant’s pause revealed to the 
Stranger the unpleasant fact that he, also, 
was in the quagmire. It was true that the 
pool grew steadily worse the farther one 
entered it; yet the muck gave w r ay beneath 
his feet and he sank to his knees. Captain 
McTavish had crossed the interval between 
them, and they stood quite still, close to¬ 
gether. Bishop was still on firm ground. 

“ Take hold of my hand ! ” the Stranger 
commanded swiftly. 44 We’ve got to make 
a chain.” 

Then they plunged on, into the quaking 
mire. The Stranger whipped off his coat, 
and together they fought their w^ay near 
enough to throw the end of it into Bronough's 
outstretched arms. 

They had three links in the chain, but yet 
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another would be needed before they could 
break the grasp of the mire. The Stranger’s 
face was curiously set as he turned. Some¬ 
thing like a white flame, not^een before, was 
in his eyes and on his cheeks. 

His voice had a singular clarity and dis¬ 
tinctness when he spoke to Bishop. 

44 Wade farther into the pond,” he said, 
44 and take the captain's hand.” 

Bishop cursed at him in reply. 14 Aren’t 
three of you enough ? ” he demanded. 
44 You fools—w r ading in to sink yourself. 
I’m going to get help.” 

44 Let go of my hand,” the Stranger said 
in a strange, tired, quiet voice. The captain 
released it, and it looked white and slim as 
it went back to the man’s hip. It brought 
out a long, black-barreled revolver. 

He didn’t seem to be aiming it. He held 
it easily. Yet its barrel was pointed in¬ 
exorably at the heavy form at the edge of 
the pond. 44 Wade on in,” he said in the 
same subdued voice. 44 I couldn't miss at 
this distance, and if we're going to die here, 
you’re going with us.” 

Snarling, Bishop waded in, and they made 
a chain that fought its way to the shore. 


V. 


A WINTRY day—and four strange figures 
filing through the marshes. They 
seemed no longer conscious of time. 
They were fighting for their lives; and 
that was the only issue. They headed 
straight toward the top of a round hill—a 
pilot to take the place of the stars that had 
faded. 

There had been a little drama when the 
first three men of the file had halted, insisting 
that Bishop take his turn at breaking the 
trail. Again the Stranger’s eyes had a 
white light; and Bishop had read its 
meaning. But he soon professed fatigue, 
and dropped back. The other three did not 
ask him again. 

Noon came, and then the deepening chill 
of early afternoon. They had reached the 
crisis. Two of the four were at the utmost 
limit of endurance, only a shred of their last 
reserve strength kept them up at all. One 
of these was Captain McTavish. He had 
taken more than his share of trail-breaking ; 
besides, he w r as the oldest of the four and past 
his prime. 

Bronough, of light frame and of mediocre 
physique, was the other. Bishop was 
freshest of all. He lost none of his vivacity 
from cold. He was naturally strong, and he 
had shirked his share of file leading. The 
Stranger w r as keeping himself going on his 
nerves, but they w r ere even more to be 
relied upon than strong muscles. He was 
one of those rarfe men whose very spirit 
seeiri^fp^a^ wrings them along after 
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the body is impotent. It bore on the 
others too. 

“ Fight on,” he whispered again to 
McTavish. " Wte can’t stop now, old friend. 
It isn’t many miles to the creek.” 

' ” And when we reach the creek ? What 
then ? No sound will carry to the bungalow, 
and the ice won’t bear you up.” 

*' Never stop—never give up! ” the Stranger 
said. The words were not addressed to any 
being but his own spirit. The tone was 
heavy and dull and strange. They were 
alpiost at the end of the trail. 

They fell quite often now. It was always 
a fresh battle to get up. It was so pleasant 
tc lie still and forget—but always the 
Stranger called. One couldn’t forget the 
blue pistol he carried in his pocket. They 
thought that the man would turn it even on 
those that could no longer walk, to make 
them rise again. Once the Stranger had to 
stagger back and jerk Bronough to his. feet. 

Just a little way farther,” he promised; 
” we’re almost at the creek.” 

H E spoke the truth. Even now they 
were descending to the margin. Just 
beyond it lay shelter and warmth 
and food, in the bungalow far out of 
shouting range on the hillside; but as yet 
they were not to know whether they were 
ever to reach them. 

Life itself hung on the balance. Their 
exhausted bodies could never endure another 
night on the marsh. The creek was really 
a still strait, nearly two hundred yards across 
at its narrowest place, and it was too deep 
to wade. Each man had in his heart the 
hope that some one of the other three still had 
strength for the long swim across, knowing 
that he himself could not possibly achieve it. 

They staggered down to the creek-edge, 
and the bravest of them tried to smile as he 
looked across. Seemingly the Spirit of the 
Marsh had cheated them, after all. They 
had battled its snows and passed its quag¬ 
mires—and now they were seemingly to die 
at the Very edge of its domain. For, shel¬ 
tered from the winds, the waterway was 
crusted with thin ice. 

It was true that there was open water a 
mile below them, but at that point the bay 
was far too wide for an exhausted man to 
swim. In the space between, the ice had 
gradually increased in thickness. Some of 
it was floating like thin glass, and just in 
front it made a clear white surface com¬ 
pletely across the strait. And then the 
Stranger saw their last hope. 

‘ It won’t hold up a man walking,” he 
said quietly. " Farther down, where the ice 
is in patches, it’s too wide for any man to 
swim—exhausted as we are. There are 
boats in plenty across at the empty cabins. 


There’s just one thing left—one of us has got 
to try to crawl across on his hands and 
knees.” 

The captain understood at once, and per¬ 
haps the other two had some small measure 
of understanding. Ice that will not support 
a walking figure will often hold up one that 
lies flat. 

" And the one to cross,” said Captain 
McTavish, ” will be me. I’m the oldest man 
here—with less to lose.” 

' No, you haven't strength left to row 

back. Unless Bishop wants to go-? ” 

The Stranger looked, with curling lips, at the 
great figure of the instigator of the Bishop 
project. 

“ I’m heavier than you,” he returned. 
” It’s up to you or Bronough.” 

“ Not Bronough—he’s too worn out, too. 
You see whom that leaves. Captain ! ” 

“ I see! ” And McTavish turned and 
cursed the man who had hired him—black 
and bitter curses, such as Bishop had never 
had to listen to before. 

" I’m the one,” the Stranger sand again. 
The bitter smile faded, and for an- instant 
the mouth gave a curious impression of 
boyishness and appeal. It was even possible 
that he smiled a little, too, only in a different 
way—a grim, strange way. ‘ And wish me 
luck,-McTavish. I’d just as soon drown out 
there in those waters as freeze here, so I 
really don’t mind going at all. And keep 
moving until I get back.” 

There was no handshaking, no emo¬ 
tionalism. Issues were revealed, life or 
death by the turn of a hair. A man had 
seen his work, and ho bent to do it. They 
saw him slip down, almost flat upon the ice. 
Then they saw him push out. 

With starting, straining eyes they watched 
his dark figure against the white—ever 
creeping toward the safety that lay beyond. 
Sometimes the ice cracked and swayed under 
him, and often he halted, to creep on inch by 
inch. He seemed just a speck on the limit¬ 
less white. 

Then the captain and Bronough shouted 
and danced like madmen in the snow. Their 
straining eyes saw him pass the last fifty 
feet in safety, and crawl up upon the shore. 

But the little drama of the marsh was not 
yet completed. A short wait, easily endured 
because they knew that help was coming, 
and then they saw the Stranger emerging 
from one of the little outbuildings beside the 
bungalow on the hillside. They were too 
far to see him thrust two dark bottles into 
his pockets. 

He hurried down the shore to the open 
water, then leaped into one of the line of 
boats. His oars flashed as he rowed swiftly 
across. They h .vrrieti up "the widening strait 
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“ I brought two drinks for the men that 
need them most,” he said as he came up. 
His eyes were straight on Bishop’s. “ The 
Chinese cook at the bungalow made them 
for me in the quickest time a man ever 
worked. It’s hot water with a drop of whisky. 
I had one over there, and these are for the 
captain and Bronough.” 

He passed one of the bottles to each of the 
two men he had named. “ You’ve left me 
out! ” Bishop shouted. 

“ You’ve been left out on things all day— 
including trail breaking,” was the reply. 
“ Drink 'em down, you two—to the last 
drop. And all you can’t -drink I’ll take 
myself.” 

They drank the bracing liquid ; then 
climbed into the boat. The load was 
heavy, but the still water prevented any 
danger of capsiz¬ 
ing. Bishop set¬ 
tled himself in the 
bow. The captain 
started to take the 
oars. 

" There’s just 
one more thing,” 
the Stranger went 
on. He spoke 
with a curious in¬ 
tentness they had 
not heard before. 

" That’s not your 
seat. Captain. 

Bishop—sit back 
and take the 
oars.” 

The man looked 
up with a snarl. 

“That’s too 
much,” he said. 

“You had it 
your own way out 
there. But we’re 
nearing civilization now, almost to my 
friend John Austin’s bungalow. You’ve just 
had two drinks prepared by his cook. I tell 


The Stranger’s eyes suddenly blazed up. 
There was none of the cool good-humour in 
them now. It was an explosion at last, a 
silent one but no less terrible because of its 
silence. Bishop met the eyes and read 
their meaning. 

His eyes dropped to the Stranger’s hand, 
but they were hardly fast enough to follow it 
as it whipped back to his hip. The revolver 
leaped forth and pointed. 

“ Get into that seat, you mongrel 1 ” the 


Stranger commanded swiftly. “I’d kill 
you as I would a dog.” 

He meant what he said. The old murder- 
light was in the grey eyes. Bishop’s eyes 
stared, but his motions were swift. He 
took the seat and bent to the oars. 

It was a long, hard row back around the 
sheaths of ice. The boat was heavily 
laden, and riding low. He did not have 
the stimulant by aid of which the Stranger 
had rowed across. And he was chattering 
and black with wrath when he reached the 
other side. 

“ I’ll show you, you blackguard ! ” he 
shouted. “ I’ll get even with you—and I’ll 
have witnesses, too. You drew a deadly 
weapon, and I’ll enlist John Austin's aid.” 

The captain smiled, hardly perceptibly. 

“ I’m going to see him now; he lives in 

the bungalow 
where you got 
the whisky. I’ve 
come up on a 
business deal, and 
hell help me. 
Who are you, you 
blackguard ? 
I'm Gabriel 

Bishop-” 

H e halted, 
sputtering; and 
the captain’s 
smile was a trifle 
more discernible. 
“You're mis¬ 
taken in one 
thin g,” the 
Stranger replied. 
" You said you 
had business with 
John Austin. 
You haven't any 
business with him, 
and you never 
will have any business with him.” 

Bishop gazed at him in sudden horror. 
“ Who are you,” he asked, hoarsely. 

“ I’m John Austin,” was the reply. 

The captain slapped his thighs and roared 
with Olympian laughter. 

HUS the farmers of the Little Valley 
were never to know the menace of the 
Bishop project, after all. The trail 
was the test, and it showed what all the 
close scrutiny of his documents did not 
show—the streak of decay in the man’s 
nature. The Spirit of the Marsh had done 
a good work, after all. 
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T HE sharp summons of the desk- 
telephone disturbed the austere 
quiet of that inner sanctum where 
the head of the firm of Armitage 
and Armitage deliberated upon the manifold 
difficulties which clients bring to their family 
lawyer. With calm precision, Mr. Armitage 
laid down the typescript folio he was 
perusing and reached for the receiver, 

" Yes ?■—Mr, Frank Steynson ? ” The 
habitually restrained mouth in the keen old 
face smiled an unconscious ivelcome. " Yes 
—by appointment—quite right, Fm expect¬ 
ing him. Show him in, will you, please ? " 

A moment later he rose from his seat, 
with a genuine cordiality, to greet the 
alertly buoyant, well-dressed young man of 
about thirty years who entered. 

"Come right in, Frank/' he said, in 
hearty invitation, What's the trouble ? 
Nothing serious, Fm sure/' 

14 Troubles! ,f echoed the young man, with 
a cheerfully scornful laugh. M I haven't a 
trouble in the world ! Just the contrary— 
I can't think what Fve done to deserve my 
good fortune ! " 

The old man smiled at him, forbearing 
with professional discretion to probe the 
reason for this unwonted exuberance. 

41 Well," he said, kindly, " I think yon 
have reason to he satisfied with your lot in 
life, Frank. To be head at your age of a 
great financial corporation——” 

" Pooh ! " replied Steynson, disdainfully. 
" The Transatlantic Trust! My father did 
all that. God bless him ! I just stepped 
into his shoes. No, Mr. Armitage, it is for 
an achievement of my own that I want your 
congratulations." 

" Your credit-stabilization scheme ? " 
hazarded Mr. Armitage, tf Don't be too 
reckless, my boy. Great as your resources 


11 That's put through—finished ! M the 
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young man interrupted him. # We're allied 
with one of the biggest Paris houses. Once 
the crop movements are over we've nothing 
to fear. That's all attended to. I’d almost 
forgotten it/’ He smiled reassurance at the 
old lawyer. fi No p Mr. Armitage. I haven't 
come to be congratulated on a business deal. 
Guess again ! Something that really matters 
to me—the man, me —not the dehumanized 
figure-head of the Transatlantic Trust! 

4t You are' no figure-head, Frank,” de¬ 
murred Mr. Armitage, 41 But that is evi¬ 
dently not the topic. You excite my 
curiosity. Out with it, boy ! " 

“ Fm going to marry ! " 

The old man's face lit up with genuine 
pleasure. 

f< I am delighted to hear it, Frank! And 
I am sure in advance that the choice of 
my old friend's son will be a matter for the 
heartiest of congratulations." 

" She is the best woman in the world ! " 
the young man assured him, enthusiastically. 

" That's the spirit ! Sit down and tell me 
all about it." Mr. Armitage set the example 
by himself resuming his seat. He leaned 
back in his chair, finger-tips in juxtaposition, 
awaiting the young man's further confidence. 
" I can't tell you how glad I am to hear it, 
Frank,” he said, with a bciievolent solicitude 
that was almost paternal. ,f A man of your 
spirit wants a good woman to steady him— 

particularly in your position - ” 

The young man laughed as though accept¬ 
ing the implied censure upon his past habits. 

41 Fm not putting up a brief for myself, 
Mr. Armitage ; but Fve at least learned to 
distinguish the real thing from the imitation* 
I have no illusions left." 

4r That is a hard saying, my boy* Life is 
very barren without illusions. And if I 
know your temperament—'' 

41 I shall always cherish one—eh ? " the 
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44 I shall hope, at least, that you will always 
cherish an ideal," the old man corrected 
him. 

44 Well, Mr. Armitage, there's no illusion 
about this. It is the ideal! " Young Steyn- 
son smiled in naive happiness. 44 There isn't 
a woman in the world that can hold a 
candle to her! " he declared. 44 I could 
never have imagined that a woman could 
be, not only so brilliant and so beautiful, but 
so—so good ! " He finished with a genuine 
earnestness. 44 I tell you, Mr. Armitage, she 
has awakened me to meanings in life that I 
had never conceived. Everything apart 
from her seems paltry and mean—it was 
paltry and mean until I met her ! " 

Mr. Armitage nodded his head in sympa¬ 
thetic comprehension. 

44 You leave me in no doubt as to the sin¬ 
cerity of your sentiments, my boy," he said, 
kindly. 44 And I am sure that their object 
is worthy of them. Have I the honour to 
know the lady ? " 

44 You know her name, anyway," replied 
the young man. He pronounced it with an 
evident certitude of its familiarity. 44 Miss 
Ella Forsdyke." 

Mr. Armitage failed to exhibit the in¬ 
stantaneous recognition expected of him. 

44 Miss Ella Forsdyke-" «he repeated 

slowly, his brows wrinkling under his grey 
hair in an effort of memory that was patently 
fruitless. 

44 —of the Cosmopolis Theatre," added the 
young man in a tone that implied the super¬ 
fluity of this conceded aid to recollection. 

The old lawyer looked up quickly. 

44 An actress ! " he ejaculated. 

44 My dear Mr. Armitage," said Steynson, 
piqued by the. involuntarily obvious dis¬ 
approval of the old man's tone, 44 you surely 
are not so prejudiced as to believe that all 
actresses are — well, adventuresses ? Miss 
Forsdyke is a lady." 

M R. ARMITAGE hastened to disclaim 
the suggestion. 

44 My dear Frank, I readily admit that 
many ladies upon the stage are an honour not 
only to their profession but to their sex. I 
confess, however, that I was a little sur¬ 
prised—it had not occurred to me that you 
would choose your wife in a milieu where " 
—he smiled with the faintest touch of irony 
— 44 you must already have experienced 
many disillusionments." 

44 I choose my wife, Mr. Armitage, when 
and wherever I find the woman who corre¬ 
sponds to my ideal," said the young man, 
with some asperity. 44 No matter what her 
environment." 

44 Quite, quite," the old lawyer soothed 
him. 44 You yourself are the only judge. 
No one has the least right to dictate to you. 


I hope with all my heart that you will be 
supremely happy." 

44 Never fear ! " said the young man. 44 I 
know the real thing when I meet it—I've 
had enough, more than enough, of the cheap 
make-believe. Mr. Armitage," he hesitated 
a moment, resumed in a graver tone, 44 every 
man, I suppose, meets his ideal incarnate 
once in his lifetime. I've met mine. It has 
changed the whole aspect of life for me. 
Existence means something now—something 
more than just piling up money, more than 
frittering away energies on the trivial amuse¬ 
ments with which people disguise the 
emptiness of their lives. When I think of— 
of Ella, I get in touch with the big realities— 
you know what I mean ? I'm a clumsy 
hand at expressing the things that matter. 
I come out of the glare of the arc-lights and 
see the stars." He paused again, awkwardly 
conscious of the inadequacy of this expres¬ 
sion of his deeper feelings. Mr. Armitage’s 
sympathetic eyes encouraged him. 44 All 
my life, it seems to me, I have been un¬ 
consciously seeking for her—for just the 
woman that I know Ella to be. One can't 
put these things into words, but, if ever in 
your life you loved, Mr. Armitage, you know 
all it can mean to a man." 

Mr. Armitage nodded assent, his grey eyes 
softening as if at some old personal reminis¬ 
cence. 

44 I know, Frank," he said, simply. 

44 All that is good and true and noble in 
life is bound up with her, so far as I am 
concerned," continued the young man. 
44 You hinted at disillusionment. If my 
belief in Ella is an illusion—then," he 
burst out with a sudden vehemence"— 
then the whole of life is a bitter mockery, 
and I'll sell my soul to any devil that will 
buy it! " 

44 My dear Frank-" protested the old 

lawyer. 

Steynson laughed at his own excessive 
emphasis, waved away the absurdity. 

44 But, of course, it is inconceivable," he 
said. 44 When you see her you will realize it. 
Whatever may be said of other women on 
the stage, there has never been a breath 
against Ella Forsdyke. She is just what I 
believe her to be—the straightest, truest, 
most lovable woman that ever a man took 
to be his wife ! " 

44 I don't doubt it, Frank," said Mr. 
Armitage, smilingly. 44 There is no need to 
defend your choice. The fact that it is your 
choice is sufficient for me." 

44 You will see her for yourself in a few 
minutes," said Steynson. 44 I arranged for 
her to meet me here. I want you to draw 
up a deed of settlement, Mr. Armitage. We 
are being married quietly next week. And 
when you her." Ipe smiled confidently. 
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“ I haven’t the least doubt that you will 
indeed congratulate me ! " 

Mr. Armitage rose from his chair and held 
out his hand 

“ My dear Frank," he said, with some 
solemnity, M you have evidently found the 
woman who can bring out the best in my old 
friend’s son—I won’t dwell now on anxieties 
that I have felt, your wander-years are over 
—and I do here and now from the bottom of 
my heart most sincerely congratulate you ! " 
Steynson took the old man’s hand, pressed 
it in a silence that was appreciative of a 
concern which honoured him. 

The bell of the desk-telephone rang sharply. 
Mr. Armitage picked up the receiver, listened, 
and turned to Steynson. 

‘ Here is Miss Forsdyke," he said, with a 
smile which relegated their conversation to 
the limbo of things forgotten. He reverted 
to the instrument, spoke into it. " Yes— 
show the lady in, please ! " He turned again 
to Steynson. " Do you wish to discuss the 
details of the settlement in her presence, 
Frank ? " 

Certainly," replied the young man. 
* We have no secrets from each other." 

T HE door opened and Miss Forsdyke 
appeared. Mr. Armitage, turning to 
w welcome her, made an involuntary little 
movement as if in surprise at this antithesis 
of the meretriciously golden-haired prettiness 
he had possibly imagined. Tall, dignified, 
dressed with a quiet elegance, this woman 
did not in any way correspond with the 
type of stage favourite in whose company 
young Frank Steynson had acquired a 
deplorable notoriety. Strikingly beautiful 
as she was—dark, with large eyes that 
opened in a fascinating candour of ex¬ 
pression—her beauty was not that soulless 
felicity of form and feature which so fre¬ 
quently mocks the hungry soul of man. 
There was character in it, character which 
was emphasized by the native and un¬ 
pretentious refinement of her bearing. 

The young man’s voice was eager with 
affectionate pride in her. 

" Here you are, Ella ! " he said. " I want 
you to know my father’s best friend—and 
mine—Mr. Armitage." He turned to the old 
lawyer. “ My future wife, Mr. Armitage— 
Miss Forsdyke." 

The old gentleman was a model of courteous 
urbanity as he shook hands. 

“ I am glad to meet you, Miss Forsdyke," 
he said. " Frank has been telling me about 
you. I congratulate you on the most 
genuinely enthusiastic of prospective hus¬ 
bands." 

A flush of pleasure came into her somewhat 
pale face. 

" Frank always exaggerates my virtues," 
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she said, in smiling deprecation. ’ I am 
terrified lest the reality should disappoint 
him." 

" No fear of that! " chimed in the young 
man. " That's one thing I'm certain of— 
whoever disappoints me, it won't be you ! " 

Mr. Armitage was gravity itself. 

" A well-founded mutual confidence is the 
best guarantee for married happiness," he 
said, sententiously. " Will you not sit down, 
Miss Forsdyke ? I believe Frank wishes 
you to participate in a little business dis¬ 
cussion which concerns you." 

The three of them seated themselves, Mr. 
Armitage in his own chair, the others in 
proximity to his desk. The old lawyer 
placed a sheet of foolscap in readiness for his 
notes, and turned to the young woman. 

" Frank is about to execute a deed of 
settlement upon you, Miss Forsdyke," he 
said, with legal solemnity. “ You under¬ 
stand, of course, that it will only become 
operative upon your marriage. JWe will 
arrive presently at the amount your future 
husband proposes to allot you. I want now 
just to note down a few preliminary details. 
It is merely a question of establishing your 
identity beyond dispute—this is an uncertain 
world," he smiled at her in attenuation of 
any undue significance in his words, ** and 
one must endeavour to foresee every eventu¬ 
ality. There is no legal document which is 
not liable to contestation. Would you mind 
giving me your place of birth and your 
father’s full name ? " # His eyes rested upon 
her in calm inquiry. 

She coloured sharply, but, before she could 
reply, the. sudden ring of the desk-telephone 
diverted the lawyer's attention. He took 
up the instrument, listened, and then passed 
it over to Steynson. 

" This is a call for you, Frank," he said. 

A frown came into the young man’s face 
as he listened to the voice inaudible to his 
companions. 

" Yes—yes—al 1 right—I’ll come at once ! " 
he said in answer. He put down the instru¬ 
ment and turned to the others. 

" I must ask you to excuse me for a few 
minutes," he said, smiling over the worry in 
his face. " I am wanted urgently in the 
office. My car is outside. Wait for me, 
Ella. I shall be back inside a quarter of 
an hour." 

Once more the sharp, decisive man of 
business, he picked up his hat and went out. 

There was a pause of silence in the room 
after he had quitted it. The lawyer turned 
his glance slowly round to Miss Forsdyke. 

“ Well —Miss Maitland ! " he said, quietly. 

The colour left her lips. She looked at 
him, startled, her face suddenly ashen. 

" You recognize me ? " she asked, in a low, 
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He nodded, his eyes fixed searchingly 
upon her. 

“ The last time I saw you, Miss Maitland/ 1 
he said, in level tones, 0 was eight years ago. 
You stood your trial for complicity in a 
bank-fraud." 

Her beautiful features set hard and white. 

“ Yes/* she said, faintly. 

I have no desire to go into the details of 
that case/* continued the lawyer. " The 
jury gave their verdict. Your father re¬ 
ceived seven years. You were let off lightly . * * 

She made a gesture which fended off a 
horror in her memory. 

' Don't! *' she murmured, her eyes a 
piteous supplication. 

Does your future husband know that 
you were sentenced to three months* im¬ 
prisonment ? ** demanded the old lawyer, 
inexorably, his voice stern, quiet though 
were its tones. " And that you served that 
sentence ? *’ 

She looked at him, speechless. 

0 Have you told him ? ** 

She shook her head, shuddered. 

“ No.” The word came in a murmur. 

' And do you propose to tell him ? ** con¬ 
tinued her relentless inquisitor. “ Before 
you are married ? " 

T HERE was a silence, then she rose 
nervously to her feet and faced him. 

“ Mr. Armitage," she said, '* your in¬ 
sinuation is plain enough. I will not resent it. 
I do not expect you to **— her voice checked 
and faltered — 0 to understand. It will per¬ 
haps be better for me to await Frank's return 
in your outer office. I cannot see what right 
you have to bring up this matter—which 
concerns us alone.'' 

She moved with dignity towards the door. 
He rose quickly from his seat and barred her 
passage. 

' Miss Maitland/' he said, inflexibly, “ I 
advise you to sit down and listen to me. 
This bluff won't do ! *’ 

“ Bluff! *' she repeated, in weary mockery. 
" You misunderstand me, Mr. Armitage. I 
merely decline to discuss with you a painful 
personal subject into which you have no 
right to enter." 

*' I will not argue the question of right, 
Miss Maitland," he said, with uncompromising 
firmness. " Mr. Steynson is my friend and 
the son of my friend, and I have the right of 
friendship to protect him. But I also have 
duties—and my plain duty as legal adviser 
to the president of an important financial 
institution is to warn him of the embarrass¬ 
ments he must expect if he marries a woman 
who-** 

“ Don’t! '* she interrupted him, as though 
shrinking from a touch upon an open wound. 
" Do you think it does not bum in my brain 


night and day ? Do you think I can ever 
forget ? " She burst' out with passionate^ 
vehemence. " Do you think I am insensible 
to the shame that was put upon me ? Do 
you think it is easy for me to deceive the 
man I love ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders with a gesture 
that disclaimed the ultimate responsibility. 1 

" The point is, that he is being deceived/ 
Miss Maitland. That is the only one which 
concerns me. It is not tdo late to undeceive: 
him." He took her by the arm, led her back 
to the chair, stood over her. M Now," he 
said, gently, “ I don't want to lacerate ydur 
feelings. You see for yourself how impossible 
such a marriage is. Let the matter rest there. 
Give me your written renunciation of ? all- 
claims upon Mr. Steynson—and I will see 
that you are amply compensated-" 

’* You insult me, Mr. Armitage! " she 
flashed out at him. " I am not marrying 
Frank for his money! " ~ 

Mr. Armitage comported himself in the 
paternal manner he had found efficacious 
in many previous interviews with the lady- 
loves of young men with more wealth than 
discretion. 

" Of course not, of course not, my dear 
lady," he said, soothingly. I do not for ar 
moment suggest it. But we lawyers learn 
to regard money as a great solatium. Now, 
be sensible. Give me your written re-, 
hunciation and leave this office before Mr; 
Steyhson returns. I pledge you my word 
that I will keep strictly secret that un¬ 
fortunate episode in your career. Mr. Steyn¬ 
son shall be told some story that will satisfy 
him without reflecting upon you—let us say, 
that a talented artist such as you could not 
bring herself to the break with her dramatic 
triumphs that a domestic existence would 
imply. Leave it to me. I will settle all 
that." ' 

She sat with her face buried in her hands, 
motionless. He could not be sure that she 
had even heard him. 

" Now, what do you say to my proposal ? " 
he asked, with a breezy affection of confi¬ 
dence. 

She looked up. 

" I am sorry, Mr. Armitage. I did not 
pay attention to what you were saying. 
But I can guess at it. You entirely mis¬ 
understand me. In no circumstances, if I 
were not his wife, would I accept money 
from Mr. Steynson." 

The old lawyer smiled in relief. 

“ That makes my excuses to Mr. Steynson 
even easier, my dear lady," he said. " You 
release him unconditionally ? I honour your 
generosity and your common sense." 

She looked at him with dignity. 

"Mr. Armitage. f^y you persist in 
treating me ljlp an i^tri^uing chorus-girl ? 
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I promised to marry Frank because he loves 
me and because-"—her pause lent im¬ 

pressiveness to her statement—" I love him. 
There was and is no other reason. 0 

He contemplated her, probing her sin¬ 
cerity. 

" I apologize, Miss Maitland," he said, 
quietly. " The matter is upon a higher 
ground. If you love him—and I do not 
dispute that you do—I appeal to you not to 
compromise his future. Give him up ! ” 

She hid her face once more in her hands, 
and her body shook. 

" I can't!—I can't! " she murmured. 
" There is too much at stake ! " 

Mr. Armitage was puzzled. 

" I have already told you," he ven¬ 
tured, " that so far as compensation is con¬ 
cerned-" 

" Oh! " she cried, looking up at him. 
" Have you no thought beyond money ? I 
am not thinking of myself at all. It is not 
my life that is at stake—or if it is, it does not 
matter. It is Frank's ! " 

" Precisely," he concurred. " We are 
happily agreed on that point." 

She looked at him steadily. 

" Mr. Armitage," she said, " have you any 
conception of the real man in Frank Steyn- 
son ? I do not mean the shrewd, hard- 
headed business president of the Trans¬ 
atlantic Trust. That is only—what shall I 
call it ?—the machine. I mean the real 
vital man deep down underneath—the 
human soul that drives that machine for 
good or evil. Have you ever seen that 
human soul ? " 

" I have known him from boyhood," he 
fenced. " What are you driving at ? " 

“ There are two kinds of men, Mr. Armi¬ 
tage. There is the kind that is bom blind to 
the significance of life—the kind that sees only 
money convertible into so much clothes and 
food and animal pleasure. And there is the 
kind that instinctively feels there is some¬ 
thing behind all that—we will not go into 
philosophy—the kind that must have an 
ideal. Do you know which kind is Frank 
Steynson ? " 

Mr. Armitage remembered his own words 
in his talk with the young man. 

"He is a bom idealist," he said, em¬ 
phatically. 

“ Yes," she agreed. " And do you know 
what happens to the idealist, Mr. Armitage, 
when his ideals are shattered ? " 

M R. ARMITAGE forbore to answer. He 
had a glimpse of possibilities that 
were ugly. What had Frank said 
himself ? "If this is an illusion—then I'll 
sell my soul to any devil that will buy it ! " 
—the memory of the words repeated itself 
like an audible hallucination. 


" He goes down to the pit, Mr. Armitage," 
she pursued, steadily. " I know well what 
he would do. I know from what I rescued 
him—he was squandering his life just because 
he could not identify his ideals with any 
reality. Were you satisfied with the kind of 
life Frank was leading up to a few months 
ago, Mr. Armitage ? " 

" No," he admitted. " I was not." 

She drove her argument home. 

" Are you willing to take the responsibility. 
Mr. Armitage, of destroying Frank's immortal 
soul—for perhaps we are immortal souls, 
Mr. Armitage; perhaps we are more than 
lawyers and bankers and actresses—for the 
sake of a social respectability that may not 
even be menaced ? " 

Mr. Armitage hesitated. He felt himself 
getting entangled in subtleties that had not 
occurred to his first facile view of the case. 
He cut through them boldly. 

" But this is a mere casuistical begging of 
the question, Miss Maitland ! " 

" It is not," she countered, unshaken. " I 
did not ask to have this responsibility placed 
upon me—I fled from it. I prayed to be 
delivered from it; I lay awake night after 
night, Mr. Armitage, in an agony you cannot 
even imagine, trying to determine where my 
duty lay. One thing I saw clearly. I loved 
Frank and Frank loved me—not with the 
conventional affection that is bartered for 
social position and the possession of a good- 
looking wife, but like elemental man and 
woman. I saw clearly that this love was 
what our lives were for. We are not boy 
and girl. It is the turning-point of our lives 
—of Frank's life. Clever as he is, he is lost 
without a woman, without the right woman. 
If I fail him—he will deliberately make a 
mock of life." 

" But why did you not tell him 
honestly-? " he interjected. 

" I am coming to that," she replied. 
" Every ideal that Frank has in life is bound 
up with me. I can at least try to be worthy 
of them. Should I wantonly shatter them ? 
Mr. Armitage, believe me," she said, with 
serious emphasis, " it was not for my own 
sake that I refrained. It was for Frank's. 
I take the risk." 

" It is a risk ! If he finds out-" 

" If ! Life is full of ifs. If either of us 
died, it would also be a calamity. One must 
ignore possible calamities if one is to make 
the best of life." 

He took a few impatient steps up and down 
the room, and then turned and faced her. 

"You cannot get away from the fact. 
Miss Maitland, that you are not the woman 
he believes you to be." 

" Mr. Armitage," she replied, " I answer 
that with a question. Am I, as I am now, a 
fit; wife ifo^fFij^nk ? ” 
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,4J Yes," he answered, 44 as you are now, you 
would do honour to Frank Steynson or any 
other man— as you are now ! 44 

44 Mr. Armitage," she said, 44 as I am now, 
I am that woman and am that only. Helen 
Maitland is dead—dead eight years ago in 
that prison where her father died. Dead 
with that mother who died with her husband 
and child locked away from her. Helen 
Maitland committed a crime. You know the 
details of it as well as I do. According to the 
strictest justice, she expiated it. No one 
has ever identified me with that woman of 
a distant city. I have made for myself 
another identity—an identity I can be proud 
of. ' No one can honestly say a word against 
Ella Forsdyke. I am Ella Forsdyke, in every 
detail of my life. It is Ella Forsdyke that 
Frank Steynson loves—Ella Forsdyke who 
lifts his life out of sordidness, makes him all 
that he can be. Am I to break his heart 
with the disgrace suffered by that quite 
different woman eight years ago ? 44 
The old lawyer hesitated. 

44 But, Miss Maitland-" he began. 

She put up her hand in protest. 

4 ‘ Please ! 44 she begged. 44 I have earned 
my right to the other ! " 

He gave way courteously. 

44 Miss Forsdyke, then—I beg your pardon 
—I do not query your motives. I can see 
yOur point of view. I believe—in ^fact, I 
know—that every ideal in Frank's life is 
identified with his belief in you. But— 
should he accidentally discover the truth, 
his ideals will still be shattered. You cannot 
guarantee that he will not discover it." He 
pondered a moment. 44 He must be told ! 
It is plain morality ! ” 

44 You would convert the uncertainty, the 
bare chance, into the absolute certainty of 
wrecking both our lives! ” she answered. 
44 That is a curious morality ! 44 

The best of women, he thought—and he 
did not deny to himself that she was no 
common woman—have no conception of 
abstract ethics. It was true that this was an 
extremely concrete case. He stood perplexed 
and silent for a moment. 

44 My dear Miss Forsdyke," he said, 44 I 
admit that it is a dilemma in morals. You 
and I both feel that Frank catnnot be trusted 
with the truth. On the other hand, he is 
a full-grown man with the full responsi¬ 
bility for his own existence. We cannot 
take that from him. And both of us— 
whatever our motives—commit a crime 
against him if we withhold a truth so vital 
to his life." 

44 But if we deliberately kill all that is best 
in him with that truth ? " 

44 My dear Miss Forsdyke, as I have said, 
it is a dilemma in morals. A long experience 
of life has taught me that when confronted 


with such a dilemma there is only one safe 
course—and that is to hold fast to one's 
principles ! My principle is truth l " 

She remained silent. 

He came close to her again. 

44 Miss Forsdyke," he said, solemnly, 44 you 
believe that Frank really loves you—not an 
idealized transfiguration of you—but you 
—the real woman ? " 

44 Yes," she said, 44 I believe that." 

44 You love him—knowing all his secret 
weaknesses—the real man ? " 

44 Yes, 44 she answered again. 44 I do—it 
is all Frank. 44 

44 Right! 44 he said. ‘ Now, then, I chal¬ 
lenge you—if you really believe in his love— 
to put it to the test. If it will not stand the 
test, it is useless to both of you. 44 

She hesitated, looked up at him piteously. 
44 Mr. Aimitage," she said, 44 I—I am 
afraid—desperately afraid—lor him ! 44 
44 If you do not tell him, 44 he said, de¬ 
cisively, 44 I shall ! The moment he returns. 
But I shall not believe in your love if you do 
not tell him yourself." 

She hid her face in her hands and was 
silent. Mr. Armitage looked at her. It was 
absurd to imagine that an actress would be 
praying ! 

T HE next moment the door opened and 
Frank Steynson entered. He came 
across to them. 

44 I must apologize for being so long, 44 he 
said. 44 It was a most urgent matter. Now, 
Ella 44 —he turned to her— 44 I am afraid I 
must weary you with business for a few 
minutes. 44 

She looked up at him, an indefinable ex¬ 
pression in her eyes. 

Mr. Armitage interposed. 

44 Frank, 44 he said, impressively. 44 Before 
we talk business, there is something Miss 
Fprsdyke has to say to you. 44 

Startled, the young man stared at her. 
There was a hushed pause as she rose slowly 
to her feet and faced him. Her beautiful 
face was as white as marble. The effort with 
which she attained to words emphasized 
their gravity. 

44 Yes, I have something to tell you, 
Frank," she said. 44 And before I do, I 
release you absolutely from—from your en¬ 
gagement. I have a confession to make. 
Eight years ago—when I was twenty-one— 
I served a term of imprisonment for com¬ 
plicity in a bank-fraud. You can judge for 
yourself whether I am a fit wife for the 
president of a financial corporation." 

44 What! 44 he cried, unable to believe his 
ears. 44 What! — you — imprisonment — a 
bank-fraud ! 44 He stared at her as though 
in difficulty to reconcile this woman with the 
one he had left a short quar|^r of an hour 
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A Dilemma in Morals 



" The young man collapsed into a chair, his fists against his brow. ' Oh, my God! 
my God ! ’ he murmured to himself. ' This is the end of all things 1 ’ ” 


ago. “ Not von f—-No I—It is incredible !— 
Not you !—Not Ella Forsdyke ! ” 

” No,” she answered. M Not Ella Forsdyke 
—Helen Maitland.” 


” But——utterly bewildered, he looked 
from her to Mr. Armitagc, grimly silent! 
and back -to her again, ” Even if ”—he 
stopped, appalled by her obvious sincerity—- 
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" evenlf—-you—you—you were imprisoned— 
it was a mistake! You'were innocent! For 
God's sake, tell me you wgre innocent, Ella! " 
" No,", she replied, strangely unemotional, 
her eyes watching him. ." I was guilty." 

The young man collapsed into a chair, his 
fists against his brow. 

" Oh, my God ! my God ! " he murmured 
to himself. " This is the end of all things ! " 
She stood watching him in silence for yet 
a moment or two. He did not look up at 
her. Then she turned to the old lawyer. 

" We have applied the test," she said, and 
he admired the hard-wan self-control of her 
voice. " You see the result. You were 
perhaps right. Good day, Mr. Armitage." 

She bowad to him and moved towards the 
door. 

B EFORE she could reach it, the young 
man had sprung to his feet, leaped in 
front of her. 

"No!" he cried, with passionate ve¬ 
hemence. " No! You shall not go like 
that! Tell me—one word—was everything 
else a lie ? " 

She met his eyes unflinchingly. 
"Everything else," she said, steadily, 
" was truth. You knew the whole of my 
life save that one episode. But that episode, * 
I know, is the unforgivable. Let me go ! " 
She moved as though to pass him. 

He held her by both arms, looked into her 
e^res. 

" Ella ! " he said. " Would you still lovp r 
me if I were a man disgraced ? " 

She strove to free herself, evaded the 
question. 

" Don't torture me, Frank. Let me go." 
A stubborn determination came into his 
face. 

" No," he said. " I want my answer ! " 
Her eyes brimmed with sudden tears. 

" What need to ask ? " she replied, 
scarcely trusting her voice. " You know ! " 
" I do know," he said. " I know that you 
are my woman! " There was a curious 
emergence of the primitive male in his eyes, 
in the voice with which he recklessly dis¬ 
owned the conventions of civilization. " I 
don't care what you did ! I don't care if 
you committed murder! You are my 
woman ! There’s no life for me without you 
—whatever you are ! I know that, if I know 
nothing else ! " 

She struggled in his arms. He turned 
round savagely upon the old lawyer. 

" I suppose you dragged this—this shame 
out of her ? " he said, in fierce resentment. 
Why can't you mind your own business ? " 
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"My dear Fraijk," expostulated the old 
gentleman, staggered at the turn things had 
taken. f, \ 

She intervened quickly. 

" Don't blame Mr. Armitage, Frank," she 
said. " He was quite right. You had to'be 
told the truth." 

He frowned, unappeased. 

" The truth, yes," said the old lawyer, 
stepping forward. ' But Miss Forsdyke 
has not told you the complete truth, Frank. 
She has told you the. half-truth which was 
most damaging to herself. I handled that 
case for the prosecution, and ’ I know the 
details. Miss Forsdyke omitted to tell you 
that in her youth she posted the ledger in a 
bank where her father was cashier. Her 
mother was dying and her father falsified 
his accounts to send her to a sanatorium. 
Miss Maitland discovered the false entry and 
—in the vain hope of giving her mother time 
to die in ignorance of the tuith—she made a 
false entry in her own books which, for the 
time being, covered up her father’s defalca¬ 
tion. Technically she was guilty, and the 
fact could not be overlooked. Morally, she 
was undoubtedly in a dilemma. It was one 
which I should not like to have to decide for 
myself." 

" And yob call that a crime ! " exclaimed 
the young man. " I call it self-sacrifice. 
Ella, can you forgive my moment’s doubt 
of you ? " 

She smiled at him, sadly. 

" The disgrace is there, Frank—can never 
be washed out. As Mr. Armitage said, how 
can I be the wife of a bank-president ? It is 
impossible." 

" Impossible ! " He laughed and turned 
to the lawyer. " You remember my big 
scheme ? The thing we were talking of 
when I came in ? It’s smashed—smashed 
to bits. The Paris house has just failed for 
a huge sum. It's a near thing for a receiver¬ 
ship for ourselves. That was the telephone 
message which called me away. I found 
the whole bunch of directors waiting for me 
—it’s board-day—and they told me pretty 
plainly that I could get out. They distrust 
my romantic idealisms, they said. I left 
them to it—promised to come back in half 
an hour and resign decently." He turned 
to Ella. " I am a man disgraced, you 
see." 

" Oh, Frank ! " she exclaimed, in genuine 
sympathy. " It's failed ?—The big thing 
you talked of ? " 

He pulled her close into his arms. 

" No," he said. ” The really big thing is 
a certain success ! " 


Original from 
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MAURICE AND LEONORA HUGHES, 

who have won great popularity in London and Pam, 
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AN ARTICLE OF GREAT 
INTEREST TO DANCERS 
AND DANCE-GIVERS. 


T HE tremendous upheaval of our 
social fabric which was caused by 
the war has had its repercussion 
in the world of dancing, and we 
are now just getting far enough away from 
the event to see its results in a proper per¬ 
spective, It is not so very many years ago 
since the really young man considered it a 
little infra di*. to be a good dancer. Just 
before the war, when there was such a boom 


in dancing, he was beginning to change his 
opinions, and during the war he came to the 
conclusion that when on fourteen days" leave 
a dance, as often as he could get one, was 
the best antidote he could find to the 
dreary memory of the trenches. 

The war caused the young man to take 
to dancing ; it also made his elderly relatives 
dance too in order that they might accom¬ 
pany him hi his brief spell of pleasure* 
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WHY THE FOXTROT BECAME SO 
POPULAR. 

The young man had never danced before : 
the older man had not danced for years. 
Their days of pleasure were limited. Some¬ 
thing was required that was easy to learn. 
That is why the valse, which even in its 
modern bostonized form takes time to 
master, was temporarily given the cold 
shoulder, and that is why the fox¬ 
trot and the one-step, with their 
simple, almost go-as you-please 
movements, became so popular. 

The amount of 
freedom given to 
the individual in 
these two dances 
was also a happy 
contrast to the dis¬ 
cipline of the Army 
which the pre¬ 
cision of the valse 
rather suggested 

With the com¬ 
ing of the 
Armistice 
the pendu¬ 
lum swung 
too far in the 
direction of 
freedo m* 
and the dancing 
in our ballrooms, 
particularly in the 
foxtrot, if never 
indelicate, as we 
are told it was 
on the Continent, 
became decidedly 
freakish. Dancing 
was running riot, 
and it was neces¬ 
sary to call a halt. 

Complaints were 
made that the fox¬ 
trot was so varied 
and eccentric that 
unless two people 
had been to the 
same teacher they 
could not dance 
together, This 
charge, although 
generally an exaggeration, 
possessed a certain sub¬ 
stratum of truth. 

An informal conference 
of all the principal ball¬ 
room teachers in this 
country was held at the 
Grafton Galleries in May, 

1920, and again in October, 
and the suggestion (very 
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wisely these teachers only " suggested J ') 
was made that all steps of a freakish nature, 
including dips, twinkles, lifts, and exaggerated 
pauses, were in had form and should not be 
used, It was also suggested that it would 
add to the comfort of the ballroom if 
dancers would always progress round the 
room and not take sideways or rearward 
steps which obstructed other dancers ; and 
finally it was recommended that certain 
movements in the foxtrot and one- 
step be adopted as the standard, 
and that all teachers taught these 
movements before they showed 
anything else to 
their pupils. It 
was thought that 
by this method 
it could be in¬ 
sured that two 
people who 
visited differ¬ 
ent teachers 
would know 
the fundamental 
steps in common. 

Thanks to the 
wide publicity 
given by the Press, 
and to the good 
sense of the 
dancers them¬ 
selves, these sug¬ 
gestion s were 
widely adopted. 
The standard 
movements in the 
foxtrot were the 
foxtrot walk, the 
ehass£ or two-step, 
and the three-step, 
In the one-step 
they were the 
walk, one step to 
each beat in all 
directions. 

These sugges¬ 
tions would have 
l>een very much 
longer before they 
were u n 1 versal 1 y 
adopted had it 
not been for the 
fashion which 
came in during.the autumn 
of 1920 of holding dance 
competitions in the West- 
end. Big foxtrot compe¬ 
titions (it was generally 
the foxtrot, but the other 
dances were not entirely 
forgotten) were held at 
Galleries, at 
Club, at 
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Murray's Club, at Queen's, at the Picca¬ 
dilly Hotel, at the Hyde Park Hotel, at the 
New Carlton Club, at Claridge's Hotel, and 
elsewhere, culminating in the “ Ivory Cross " 
Competition on the stage of the Alhambra 
Theatre before an audience of nearly two 
thousand people. 

LONDON’S BALLROOM DANCING THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD* 

The judges at these competitions took as 
their criterion the standard laid down by the 
teachers at their informal conference, and 
dancers soon realized that unless they made 
that standard their aim they had very little 
chance in any competition* The result has 
been astonishing. Eccentric steps have 
vanished from the ballroom ; dancing gene¬ 
rally has so improved that it is commonly 
conceded that the best ball¬ 
room dancing in the world is 
to be seen in London ; and, 
finally, there has come into 
being quite a large coterie of 
dancers in the West-end who 
have reduced the foxtrot, 
which is still the dance of the 
moment, to a fine art. Merely 
using the recommended steps, 
with the addition of an occa¬ 
sional crossing of the feet, 
they are able to sweep round 
the room in a delightfully 
flowing movement that abso¬ 
lutely expresses the rhythm 
of the dance* 

In the provinces and, 
strange to say, in Paris, the 
full possibilities of this perfect 
foxtrot are as yet unknown. 

In Paris the ,+ dancings ,J are 
mostly small and, in the 
season, crowded. The bands 
play more jerkily than they 
do in London ; as 
a result, the fox¬ 
trot is jerky. The 
use of the flowing 
“tliree-step ,J 
movement is al¬ 
most unknown ; 
but even if this were not so, 
space would cramp it, One 
gets the impression that the 
dancers, held up by the 
crowd and yet feeling that 
they must do something to 
follow the jerky beat of the 
music, have had recourse to 
the much-debated “shimmy" 
to help them out of their 
difficulty. Sometimes the 
“ shimmy is done with the 
entire body as well as with 


the feet; but this is decidedly objectionable 
and is taboo with the best teachers, A 
few months ago it appeared that the 
" shimmy ,J would take root over here. 
Dancers began to feel that they were being 
restricted in the steps they could use and 
to chafe against the unwritten law T that 
they should confine their movements to the 
recommended steps, 

THE “TODDLE”—AND WHAT IT IS, 

This limitation has by now served its pur¬ 
pose, and it is only natural that further 
developments should take place ; otherwise 
the foxtrot will disappear* We shall see a 
new movement this autumn, but it will not 
be the 14 shimmy/' It is far more likely that 
it will be an adaptation of the American 
" toddle/ 1 which has arisen in the States for 


MARJORIE MOSS AND GEORGES FONTANA, 

Two of the best exhibition dancers of made a big reputation 
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MARJORIE MOSS AND GEORGES FONTANA, 

In thb And the previous photograph notice the beautiful lines made by 
the lady's arms a result only obtainable by thorough training. 


the same reason that the "shimmy" has come 
to the fore in Paris, It may be described as a 
double springy motion on each step what time 
the body very slightly sways to the side on 
which one is stepping. The steps may be taken 
in all directions and there are two counts to 
each step and two steps to each measure, 

The perfection which many young dancers 
have reached in the foxtrot has made them 
turn their attention to the valse, and with 
the passing of super-syncopation and noise 
and the return to melody the wonderful lilt 
of the ** queen of dances " is heard far more 
frequently than used to be the case. The 
modern valse is a combination of the pre-war 
boston, the hesitation, and a walking move- 

Vol. Ixiu-23, 


ment in valse time. It is a danca 
of infinite variety and never-ending 
charm, and it will become once 
more a popular feature at our 
dances this autumn. 

Another dance which has been in 
the offing for some considerabletime 
is the modern tango. In Paris and 
on the Continent the tango occurs 
at dances nearly as frequently as 
does the foxtrot over here. With 
the return, in the autumn, of those 
holiday-makers who have visited 
the French casinos it is probable 

that it will 
once more 
find an es¬ 
tablished 
place on our 
dance pro¬ 
grammes. The modern tango bears 
very little resemblance to the tango 
of pre-war days. The exaggerated 
eorte and the intricate figures have 
disappeared. As danced to-day in 
Paris it is very simple. There are 
about four movements, the actual 
steps of which can be learned in 
half an hour. It is a very unos¬ 
tentatious dance: the man dancing 
it need never fear that he is in any 
way making an exhibition of him¬ 
self—the thing the English dancer 
dreads. If the steps are simple, 
the peculiar habanera rhythm with 
its fascinating tunes is perhaps a 
trifle difficult to master, but, after 
the valse, it is the dance par excel- 
lence. If only the dancing public 
will realize that the modem tango 
is simple and quite free of those 
outri steps which killed the early 
tango they would soon be dancing 
it. To liken it, as some scribes of 
the Press do, to the minuet or the 
gavotte is not only ridiculous but 
misleading. 

Since the war many things con¬ 
nected with dancing have changed besides the 
actual dancing itself. 1 w r ill not venture to say 
anything about woman's dress, which appears 
to vary hour by hour, but l may dare to say 
a word about the man. The war and the 
popularity of the Dance Club in London will 
probably account for the number of men one 
still sees at dances in dinner-jackets instead 
of the proverbial tail-coat and white waist¬ 
coat, To-day one can go to nearly any sub¬ 
scription dance in London in a dinner-jacket 
without feeling out of place, and gloves for 
men are never worn with such a jacket. At 
private dances and at a few of the more im¬ 
portant subscription dances one would feel 
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—unless in the regulation pre-war attire. In 
my humble opinion, the most painful Con¬ 
tradiction in terms” is the dinner-jacket 
with a white waistcoat—a combination not 
so infrequent as one would imagine. 

The war has witnessed the passing of the 
old string band and the coming of the so- 
called 11 Jazz Band ” from America, For a 
period super-syncopation and noise held 
sway in our ballrooms; but to-day, 
although the composition of our dance 
orchestras is based on the American 
bands which came over a few years 
ago, super ^syncopation and noise 
are considered old-fashioned 
and out-of-date. There is 
a clamouring for melody, 
and the noisy foxtrots 
of '19 have given way 
to the almost valse 
like melodies of 
‘"Aval on/* 

" Whisper¬ 
ing,” and 
"The 
Love 
Nest.” 

It will 
probably 
be urged 
that whereas 
this article is all 
about ballroom 
dancing, the illustra¬ 
tions are of steps which 
are confined to exhi¬ 
bition dancers. The 
fact of^ the matter is 
that modern ballroom 
dancing is so simple in 
its steps, and so quiet 111 its 
movements, that it does not 
lend itself to photographic treat’ 
ment. A couple could be posed 
in a valse step and again in a 
foxtrot step, but the difference 
would be so slight that the illus¬ 
trations would be valueless. 

In modern ballroom dancing 
the feet and legs are used 
merely as instruments to carry 
the body round the room in 
harmony w r ith the rhythm of 
the music. In such old-time 
dances as the minuet and the gavotte the 
feet and legs were used to give what may be 
called *' decorative detail " to the dance. In 
our present utilitarian age we have come 
down to essentials and such decorative work 
is not used. That is one of the fundamental 
differences between modern and old-time 
dancing. If my readers will recollect that 
the first movement in walking is not an 
advancing of one leg but a throwing forward 


of the body, and then will bear in mind that 
the same statement applies to dancing to¬ 
day, they will grasp the strange fact as to 
what a secondary position the legs occupy 
in the modern ballroom. It is the body 
that dances. 

Exhibition dancers are so associated with 
modern ballroom dancing, and they have 
been so much in evidence during the past 
decade, that a w'ord about them may 
not be out of place. In this country 
the custom of introducing a pair 
of exhibition dancers at a 
restaurant during -dinner or 
during the course of 
a dance came in 
with the tango. 
The general 
public could 
not do the 
new dance, 
and so a 
couple, 
such as 
Marquis 
and 
Miss 
Clayton, 
were pro- 
v i d e d to 
show how it 
should be done* 
It may be taken as 
an axiom that those 
who go to dances to¬ 
day have no use for 
an exhibition 
couple who 
merely do 
straightforward 
ballroom dances* They wish 
to see something they cannot 
do themselves. There are, for 
instance, few better valsers 
than Maurice, but if he and 
Leonora Hughes contented 
themselves with a straight¬ 
forward ballroom valse 
dancers would not be excited 
over them at all. 

In the old days any really 
good couple of ballroom 
dancers could, with practice 
and the addition of a few 
fancy steps, become very fair exhibition 
dancers* To-day one of our most prominent, 
and probably the best exhibition dancer, 
Marjorie Moss, happens to be a trained 
operatic dancer. She and her partner, 

Georges Fontana, have therefore evolved 
quite a new style of exhibition work in w T hich 
numerous ballet steps and positions are used, 
and, on the Continent, have enjoyed a re¬ 
markable popularity. 
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Two well-known American eibi- 
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M abel Selkirk was 

a dark-haired, grace¬ 
ful woman of thirty- 
three ; and George, her husband, 
a year or two older, had naturally kind blue 
eyes and an engaging smile. Both were 
popular with their neighbours, who still 
spoke of them as a handsome couple, and 
rather envied them because they possessed 
—over and above good health and sufficient 
means—one of the joiliest little houses in 
the whole suburb. 

Of a truth they ought to have been happy, 
for fate had been gentle to them. He might 
have died in the war instead of being here 
alive and vigorous ; she might have been a 
widow, dependent on ageing parents, with no 
pretty home to manage, no smart frocks to 
buy, no wide interests to fill and give meaning 
to existence. They had known only a single 
real sorrow, and at their time of life they 
might go on hoping to repair that great loss. 
They ought to have been happy, But they 
spoilt it all by senseless nagging* They 
squabbled about anything or nothing, 

" The fact that I disliked her manner 
should have been enough for you," said 
George, with a gesture of lofty displeasure. 
" Yet, behind my back, you go and engage 
her. Why do you do such a thing ? “ 

44 Because servants are scarce/' said Mabel, 
" and because I am supposed to be the 
mistress of the house. Also because I happen 
to like the girl very much indeed." 

“ Oh, no, you don't," said George, warmly. 
" You dislike her as much as I do. You see 
perfectly well that she is untrustworthy, 
impudent, and probably full of criminal 
instincts—a criminal herself very likely. 
But you won't own yourself wrong/* 

14 Why should I, till I'm proved wrong ? " 
And she laughed scornfully. “ In your 
opinion I'm never right, of course. Shall I 
make out a placard, so that you can hang it 
in the hall—or the kitchen, where the trades¬ 
men's boys can see it—large capitals, you 


know ? ' I f Mabel Selkirk, here¬ 
with confess that when compared 
with my inscrutably wise lord 
and master I am devoid of intelligence, a 
poor abject fool, and——* ” 

Rot ! I have a right to be consulted, 
and no one can say I don't allow you full 
liberty-" 

41 Liberty to read your thoughts before 
you know them yourself, and to act on your 
advice before you give it ? " 

"I did give it/' said George, suddenly 
shouting. " And now, on top of all, it comes 
out that you took the girl without a cha¬ 
racter." 

That was how they talked to each other— 
not every day, but perhaps once a week, 
with periods of cold silence, formal courtesy, 
and unexpected melting reconciliation in the 
interval before they exploded again. The 
grievance of the new pert maid was nothing 
really, only an excuse for a wrangle. Re¬ 
crimination had gradually become a habit, a 
necessity, and its bitterness and force were 
always deepening. 

It is dreadful when husbands and wives 
quarrel regular!y, because they become more 
and more accomplished in the art. They 
know each other's weak spots so well that 
they are able to make every word sting. 

Why do they do it ? A poison, one must 
suppose, enters their blood ; or some ancient 
inherited instinct of cruelty drives them ; 
they are possessed with a lust for destruction 
that has been handed down to them, through 
countless dim ancestors, from the time when 
pro-historic men and women fell out over 
their food and wrecked the happy cave. 
They do not at the present day shatter the 
furniture ; the havoc is not material ; they 
only try to destroy the spiritual peace of 
home and to tear to pieces all that makes the 
inner life beautiful and sacred. And yet— 
what is so very curious—they are often 
essentially fond of each other all the while. 

Now, on a bright October morning, when 
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all the world looked gay and clean in the 
sunlight after a night of rain, the Selkirks 
reached the culmination of their disagree¬ 
ments. 

44 I suppose you were brooding over your 
wrongs yesterday evening/* said Mabel, with 
a defiant flash of her dark eyes, “ when you 
sat like a statue and wouldn't speak/* 

44 I was silent because I couldn't trust 
myself to speak. I thought I would sleep on 
it, and then ask you for an explanation 
calmly and quietly—as I mean to do now, 
if you will be good enough to restrain your¬ 
self." 

44 Yes, but you're always so preposterously 
slow. How can I give you an explanation 
until you condescend to mention what there 
is to explain ? " 

“ If you'll simply answer two or three 
plain questions-" 

But they were obliged to pause, because 
Edith, the new maid, came into the room, 
put a rack of fresh toast on the breakfast 
table, and made up the wood fire. 

W HILE the maid remained in the room 
George Selkirk breathed hard, stared 
at the tablecloth, crumbled a bit of 
toast instead of eating it, and Mabel shot 
defiant but anxious glances at his sombre 
face. She prepared herself for battle, 
understanding instinctively that this was 
going to be a big thing. As it seemed 
to her, there was a sort of deadly cold¬ 
ness about him that indicated a quite 
unusual weight and importance behind his 
opening attack. And she guessed correctly. 
He felt strong and determined in the solidity 
of his grievance ; for once, at least, he had 
something worth making a fuss about. 

Directly the maid left them alone he began, 
as he had promised, quietly. 

44 Mabel, why didn't you tell me that while 
you were staying with your mother at Esher 
you came up to London once or twice ? " 

44 I didn't tell you because I didn't do it." 

44 Suppose I informed you that somebody 
saw you there, what would you say ? 

44 I should say that somebody made a 
mistake." 

George shrugged his shoulders. " My dear 
girl, what’s the use of pretending ? You 
were seen there." 

44 I flatly deny it. Suppose I had been to 
London, why should I say I hadn't been ? 
There’s nothing disgraceful or to be ashamed 
of in going to London. You go to London 
yourself every day, don't you ? " 

“ I go on business." 

44 And suppose I'd been there for pleasure, 
would you make that a crime ? I don’t 
have so much amusement that you need 
grudge-" 

44 That's not the point. Listen, please. 


You were seen—and you were not alone. 
You had a companion with you." 

44 Indeed ? This is getting interesting. 
Perhaps you'll kindly tell me my com¬ 
panion's name." 

44 No ; that's what I want you to tell me." 

Mabel gave her w r ell-known scornful laugh. 
44 What sort of person was she—this myste¬ 
rious accomplice of mine ? " 

44 It wasn't a woman at all. Itwasaman.” 

44 A man ! " And Mabel laughed again. 
44 This is really most amusing. What kind 
of man ? I hope he was young and attrac¬ 
tive. Not an old fogey ! " 

George had left the breakfast-table with its 
untouched food, and he stood on the hearth¬ 
rug trying to light a cigarette. But his fingers 
shook and he broke the wooden matches. 

44 Mabel, I warn you I don't consider this 
a joking matter." 

44 Oh, but surely I must warn you, too ! 
If it isn’t something to laugh at, it is some¬ 
thing to resent—to resent very intensely. 
And I don’t want to be forced to do that." 

44 It’s not the least good getting on the 
high horse. I have a perfect right to ask 
you, and I mean to know the truth." 

44 You hive been told the truth, and I'm 
certainly not going to repeat it." 

44 Observe, I have made no accusation of 
any sort." 

44 Oh, you’re too considerate ! " 

44 But I want to know who is the gentle¬ 
man that you honour with your company 
for a parade round London while I, sitting 
in my office hard at work, suppose you are 
with your mother at Esher." 

44 And I was there all the time." 

So it w r ent on, she denying, and he growing 
more and more angry. 

44 George, one minute ! Who saw me ? " 

44 Well, if you want to know, it w r as my 
sister Annie." 

44 Her eyes deceived her. She’s so short¬ 
sighted that she can’t see across the road." 

44 She followed you." 

44 Oh, thanks. An amateur detective in 
the family. Very useful. And where did she 
dog my footsteps ? " 

44 She saw you at Waterloo the first time. 
On the second occasion, two days later, you 
were going up Regent Street. You w r ere 
with the same man on both occasions. Who 
was he ? " 

44 Take it from me, George. Your sister 
Annie is no good at her job. Another time, 
when you want to have me watched, employ 
a professional." 

44 I suppose you'll tell me next that you 
don’t wear a violet cloak with an ermine 
stole, or a bird of paradise hat ? " 

44 No, I won’t tell you that, because it 
would be absurd ; but I can tell you that I 
didn't take thos^tiyngs to my mother’s." 
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H ER obstinate denials made him furious. 
He was jealous, too, but jealous in a 
particular way. Not for a moment, 
even at the height of his wrath, did he 
believe that she could ever be unfaithful 
to him, but he considered that by in* 
dulging in clandestine rambles with men 
friends she derogated from the dignity 
of her position as his wife. Other wives 
might follow the prevailing fashion and 
lark about with their faithful chums, 
their pet boys, their tame cats, or what¬ 
ever they called them, but not his wife. It 
wounded his vanity more than it shocked 
his sense of propriety. Moreover, he felt 
acutely that at thirty-three she was too old 
to behave like a young pleasure-loving girl. 
And, lastly, he suffered from an irrational 
but extreme annoyance from the fact that 
she had dressed herself in her very best 
clothes for these escapades. That ermine 
and violet combination with the rather too 
gorgeous hat formed the most recently 
acquired and most highly prized treasures 
of her wardrobe. She had worn them only 
once with him, and then at a local party of 
the greatest pomp and splendour. Yet she 
had put them all on twice at least to stroll 
along the pavements with this idle, good- 
for-nothing ass, whoever he was. 

He became violent, coming back to the 
table and shouting at her, not caring whether 
the servants or anyone else heard their raised 
voices. She, too, was noisy, speaking while 
he spoke, vowing that he had grossly insulted 
her, that rather than support such insults 
she would leave him for ever. 

But, at something that he said, she gave a 
cry almost as if he had struck her, and 
stretched out her hand as if appealing for 
mercy. He was startled by the gesture and 
the tone. Then, for a moment of time, he 
felt a sudden arrest of his passion, a com¬ 
passionate reluctance and doubt. In this 
fugitive moment it seemed as if she had 
changed from the maddeningly irritating 
woman of thirty-three to something re¬ 
motely different; as if he had caught a 
glimpse of the girl he had married twelve 
years ago, the slender, fragile, graceful 
creature that he had sworn to love and 
cherish until death should them part. It 
seemed to him, while the illusion lasted, that 
he must just take her in his arms and be 
kind to her, whether she deserved kindness 
or not; and if only she could have been 
silent, he might have done it. But the 
moment passed, she was speaking again, and 
his anger flared up more fiercely than before. 

" I'll never speak to Annie again—no, not 
if she apologizes to me on her knees." 

If neighbours and friends could have seen 
them now—the still handsome couple that 
went to church on Sunday mornings, or sat 


side by side on the Parade smiling and nod¬ 
ding after Divine service ! The husband's 
face was fiery red as he leaned across the 
table, his voice was hoarse, his kindly blue 
eyes seemed bloodshot; the wife, white 
and haggard, had hard lines on each side of 
her nose; her mouth writhed. 

By brute force of invective he was getting 
the better of her ; she flung her arms about, 
she made frenzied gasps. And then all at 
once they became quiet, looking like two 
mad people who have worn themselves out 
and are ready to lie down on the floor of the 
padded cell until strength returns to them. 

* There," said George, at the door of the 
room, 41 so now you know. If I had my 
choice, I never want to see you again. You 
may do what you like and go where you like 
—go to the devil, if you like." 

Mabel made a sound in her throat, and he 
banged the door behind him. He heard her 
sobbing noisily as he snatched his hat and 
umbrella and went through the pretty little 
hall. He banged the outer door so fiercely 
that the small diamond panes of its upper 
panel nearly j umped from their sockets. 

The vista of the quiet side road opened 
before him; trees, white gates, red-brick 
gables on either hand ; and three hundred 
yards away, at the bottom of the slope, the 
traffic of the main thoroughfare to London 
sweeping across it—a flowing stream of 
omnibuses, motor-cars, lorries. 

By one of the garden gates his middle-aged 
spinster sister stood peering out through her 
gold-rimmed spectacles. She was waiting 
for him and she called to him to stop, but he 
only waved his hand and hurried on. She 
also went to London nearly every day, to do 
some queer research work, half literary, half 
scientific, at the British Museum ; and she 
loved to travel in the train with her brother, 
chattering all the way. To-day, however, 
he would not have been able to bear her 
chatter. 

T HE traffic made a notoriously dangerous 
corner of the bottom of the road, but 
it was without thought, automatically, 
that he glanced to the right and to the 
left, before he dashed across to the further 
pavement and hurried on past the garage 
and the shops. A doctor from the adjacent 
hospital, a man he knew and liked, hailed 
him cheerily, but he neither saw this friend 
nor heard his greeting. The manager of the 
garage spoke to him, and he was unaware of 
this too. 

The poison of rage still throbbed in his 
blood. Preoccupied by his burning thoughts, 
concentrated on the narrow orbit of personal 
emotion, he stood among the crowd at the 
railway-station, took his seat in the train, 
and eventually found his way to his office in 
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London without once rising to a dear com- bell. M It was on Thursday, the night that 
prehension of the material universe. For the yon and Mabel went to the theatre. Did 
time the whole scheme of creation had com you know she was out during your absence > ,J 
tracted to the small but monstrous 
phenomenon of the unfortunate 
married life of that good, that 
injured, and justly indignant per¬ 
sonage known as George Selkirk, 

I* is so much the habit of business 
men to pigeon-hole 
the domestic side 
of existence when 
they sit down at 
their desks and, as 
it were, to hang up 
private cares and 
worries much as 
they put their hat 
on a peg and their 
umbrella in a stand, 
that he had a sudden 
sense of calmness 
and relief when he 
began to breathe 
the office atmos¬ 
phere. It would be 
a respite at any rate. 

For here, till night¬ 
fall, whether he 
wished it or no, 
he must think of 
business and no¬ 
thing else. 

But to-day even 
the strength of 
well - established 
custom failed him. 

Among his letters 
there was a long 
one from his sister. 

She had addressed 
it to the office, be¬ 
cause, as she ex' 
plained, it was a 
strictly confidential 
com m u nication. 

This caution on 

Annie's part struck him as unnecessary and 
irritating. 

a4 Whatever Mabel's faults/' he thought, 
bitterly, 11 she doesn’t play the spy with 
other people's correspondence, it is offensive 
of Annie to imply such a doubt—but, poor 
soul, she knows no better," 

Then he read Annie’s letter. It was all 
about the new maid, that girl Edith, Annie 
begged him to be on his guard. She said it 
had come to her knowledge that the maid had 
been seen M flaunting about the Parade at a 
late hour and behaving in an altogether in¬ 
decorous manner/' And the other night 
when Annie went to their house very late 
indeed, ,H well after ir p m ," the girl was 
out. The cook came and answered the 


■ 


“ At something that he said, she gave a cry 
out her hand as if appealing for mercy. He 


Further, on another day, the girl had spoken 
curtly and rudely to Annie, but Annie did 
not wish to dwell on that. " Honestly, my 
dear George, 1 do not think she is at all a 
nice person, and 1 wonder what character 
Mabel got with her If she engaged her 
through Mrs. Burt's agency, 1 think you ought 
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to know that they are very careless there, 
and in my opinion not to be relied on/ 1 
The letter made him very angry again ; 
but, strangely, his anger took a new direc¬ 
tion now. He inwardly raged against his 
sister Annie* She must be cracked to 
bother him with this rubbish on top of 
her tremendously painful and serious 
communication about his wife* 

" I’d like to know how it concerns 
Annie/ J he thought, with disgust,what 
servants Mabel chooses to employ* 
Cursed interference ! Why can J t one J s 
relations leave one alone ? 

He tore up the letter and pitched 
the fragments contemptuously into his 
waste-paper basket, thinking the while 


however near and dear, should ever interfere 
between a husband and wife- To that extent 
Mabel was perfectly justified in her resent¬ 
ment of Annie's tale-bearing with regard to 
the larger and more important subject. 


almost as if he had struck her, and stretched 
was startled by the gesture and the tone / 1 

of the arrogant folly that impels friends 
and relatives to offer unsolicited counsel on 
matters that they cannot possibly under¬ 
stand. The only excuse for Annie was 
that, being a stupid and unimaginative old 
maid, she could not make the faintest guess 
at what married life really was. No one. 


He sat idle at his desk, not at¬ 
tempting to work, merely thinking* 
When clerks came into his room he 
sent them away, saying that he was 
too busy to attend to anything for the 
moment. He thought of what his wife had 
been to him in the past, of what she was to 
him now, really and truly, except when those 
poisonous fumes clouded his mind. 

They w r ere gone now, unaccountably but 
surely, and an immense weariness descended 
upon him—a/fatigue of the spirit, tinged 
with remorse and tenderness. She had been 
wrong, and very irritating; but he had been 
wrong t6o. And it was wrong to question 
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her in that policeman fashion. All the same, 
it was, of course, silly of her not to answer 
with frankness. If she had merely said, 
“ My dear old George, how can you go on in 
this tragic and absurd fashion ? I was only 
going to see some picture with young Reggie 
Dale ''—or Mr. Hopkins, or whoever it was. 
14 Surely you don't want to pay him the com¬ 
pliment of being angry and jealous ? " Then 
he would have felt mollified, would at once 
have made it up. A pity ! On the other 
hand, his violence did not give her a chance. 
She denied, not from a sense ot guilt, but 
from fear. He regretted his violence. He 
had said brutal things to her. 

They were awful, those last parting words 
of his. It was as if he had wished her dead ! 
Of course, she knew that he did not mean 
that. Not for an instant would she enter¬ 
tain such a terrible idea—she knew that there 
could be no real meaning in his words. 

He was unable to work. When his clerks 
came in he sent them away again. 

H E went out to luncheon, and sat for 
an absurdly long time at the table, 
thinking all the while. He admitted 
to himself that he had gone too far ; 
goaded by her sharp resistance, he had 
lost control of himself and said altogether 
unpardonable tilings. 44 Never want to see 
you again "—vulgar as well as ridiculous ! 
No, indeed. What could he do without 
her ? One's wife is one's wife—especially 
after twelve years; bound to one by 
the invincible chains of habit, as well as 
by thousands and thousands of delicate 
sentimental threads ; hopes and memories 
shared in common, joy and sadness, even 
heated arguments and tearful agreements, 
have tied her to one closer and closer ; what¬ 
ever she may have been in the earlier days, 
she is flesh of one's flesh—when twelve 
years find you still together. 

The restaurant waiters had to call him 
back. He was leaving the place after all 
without paying his bill. 

Instead of returning to the office, he walked 
along the Embankment. As he walked he 
thought of the war. Over and done with 
now. Forgotten, too ? Almost it would seem 
so. He remembered the uplift, his own 
lofty thoughts, the vows that he had made 
to himself when, like everybody else out 
there, he was brought down to stark realities, 
when night and day Death stared him in the 
face. With the eyes of that pallid com¬ 
panion always on one, essentials alone were 
visible, or at least noticeable; all else 
tumbled into its proper dust of nothingness. 

Only the great cause mattered. One's 
own life and a million other lives had no 
weight or value except as thrown into the 
balance of victory and defeat. But suppose 


when victory came a merciful providence had 
spared one, had allowed one to be still alive ; 
then, after the tremendous lesson, how strong 
and firm one would be for the remainder of 
one's days ! Trifling cares could never again 
touch one ; the correct standard of great 
and small would never, could never, be lost. 
Air to breathe, iust sufficient food to give 
one energy for the day's work, any sort of 
shelter to keep one dry at night—what more 
could one ever ask tor ? Sunlight, the move¬ 
ment of living things, freedom of mind— 
what higher joys would one dare to crave ? 

Is it possible that one should so soon forget, 
so soon abandon the larger scale of propor¬ 
tion, and, sinking to the old low level^ 
become -again the rebellious but helpless 
slave of insignificant trifles, shout the house 
down if the mutton is badly cooked, and 
complain to Heaven if the parlourmaid tosses 
her head or answers one's reproof with 
flippantness ? 

He remembered his thoughts of home 
while the war lasted. On the march, going 
up to the trenches at night, coming down in 
the grey morning, he carried with him a 
luminous vision of his home—the pleasant, 
the adorable little house, with its pretty 
rooms and pretty things. He used to see it 
and feel an unfathomable yearning tender¬ 
ness for the woman in the house, his woman, 
the only woman that counted. He knew, 
as certainly as if he had truly seen her, that 
she was looking out towards him with brave, 
patient eyes, waiting for him, praying for 
him, loving him all the time. 

Mabel had been grand and fine during the 
war—it was only common justice to remem¬ 
ber that. 

If she was snappy and short of temper 
nowadays, this was probably due to the 
reaction after the war, the breakdown of 
nerves that had been overstrained. He 
fastened upon this very simple thought as 
though finding a great comfort in it. Re¬ 
action. It was the key to his own failings 
as well as to hers. All these recent squabbles 
were so many signs of an abnormal state of 
mind, and it would therefore be absurd to 
feel frightened by them, or to suppose that 
they indicated any danger of permanent 
disunion. He and Mabel must recover 
their normal composure, must get back into 
their real selves as soon as possible. That 
was all about it. 

I T was raining now, but he continued to 
stroll backwards and forwards between 
Blackfriars Bridge and the Temple. He 
was considering exactly how, without loss of 
pride, he could put everything right with 
Mabel after dinner this evening. 

She herself would probably make an open¬ 
ing for reconciliation. She always did. She 
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would stretch out her hand or glance at him 
appealingly, as she had done this morning; 
only not in a grievous manner, but with a 
smile. And he would jump at the chance. 
A kiss, a kind word, and after that she would 
of her own free will give him all the answers 
to those questions of his. She would cling 
to him, and perhaps cry a little—but all the 
trouble would be past. 

It was raining heavily, and he stood for a 
little while under a plane tree thinking of 
how they had mingled their tears at the time 
of their great sorrow. After the child died 
it seemed as if sunshine and brightness had 
gone for ever. Two years does not sound 
very long when one says the words, but they 
are more than long enough for a child to take 
so big a place in one's heart that the world 
seems empty when that place loses its tenant. 

They had both loved her—but, of course, 
a mother's love must be immeasurably the 
greater. One night, after the silence of 
their loss had fallen upon the house, he found 
Mabel in the room they had called the nur¬ 
sery. She was lying face downwards on the 
floor. He raised her up and sat with her by 
the window, holding her in his arms, trying 
to comfort her. They sat there together all 
through the night till the dawn came. It 
was a summer night; and as he thought of 
it, the perfume of the garden flowers seemed 
to rise from the pavement beneath his feet; 
he could hear the twittering of awakened 
birds in trees that showed darkly against the 
reddening sky ; he could feel his wife s cold, 
wet face pressed close to his own. He had 
mourned with her and yearned over her, 
wishing that he could bear all the pain, her 
share as well as his. A lump came into his 
throat as he remembered these things. How 
can one be cruel to anybody of whom one 
has once thought like that i 

He strolled on, disregarding the rain, 
thinking of what he would say to her. 
Never mind pride. Pride is ridiculous ; it 
has no place in the partnership of husband 
and wife. He was the stronger partner, too : 
strength cannot be proud in its dealings with 
weakness. He would just ask her his main 
question, very gently, and believe whatever 
she said in reply. 

Then he was haunted with the echo of 
those abominable words—what he had said 
when he banged out of the room and left her 
sobbing. Why did she cry like that, if she 
really knew that he meant nothing at all ? 
He had said that he never wished to see her 
again ; and for the second time he considered 
the implication that such a wish carried. It 
was exactly as if he had said he wished for 
her death. As he thought of it now, he had 
a sensation of coldness and horror ; a super¬ 
stitious dread for a few moments possessed 
him, till returning common sense enabled 
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him to shake it off. Absurd ! Dark words, 
impious appeals to destiny, even solemn 
curses, never yet hurt anybody since the 
world began. 

Then he thought that when he got home 
to-night he would simply say, “ Mabel, I am 
sorry." He would ask no more questions. 
He would refuse to hear any explanations— 
unless, of course, she insisted on explaining 
—as she would do, probably, for she was 
always magnanimous. 

Then he felt that he could not wait till the 
evening for all this. He decided that he 
would go straight home at once. He would 
just take her in his arms, and say that there 
was nothing doing at the office and he had 
come home to give her a treat. He would 
bring her back to London for a sort of birth¬ 
day dinner at a restaurant, take her after 
dinner to a theatre; and they would go 
home together at last talking gaily of the 
play—as they used to do years ago. 

I T was dusk when he came along the main 
thoroughfare and approached the corner 
at the bottom of the side road that led 
to his house. The rain had ceased and the 
lamplight from shop windows shone out 
upon the wet and glistening roadway. 
Omnibuses and cars lumbering heavily sent 
the mud squirting to the pavement. 

He had walked fast from the station, and 
now that he was close to home he walked 
faster still in his eagerness to reach it. Then 
all at once he saw the crowd at the corner. 
People were hurrying ahead of him to make 
the crowd bigger; people were standing at 
the shop doors gesticulating and talking 
loudly; people on the tops of omnibuses 
that had passed the comer were standing up 
and looking backwards. 

1 An accident—There's been an accident 
—Did you see it ?—Somebody killed—A 
lady run over ! " 

George Selkirk heard the voices all about 
him, and began to run. His heart had turned 
deadly cold under the grip of unreasoning 
fear. As a man in a nightmare dream, he 
felt as if there were heavy weights upon his 
feet holding him motionless even w^hile he 
rushed on. The familiar scene had become 
sinister of aspect, hideous, abominable ; and 
in the air itself, from high above his head, or 
flying to meet him, came a whispering pre¬ 
monition, a yelling certainty of personal 
disaster. This accident, this ominous crowd, 
concerned him and no one else. 

Next moment, breathless and gasping, he 
pushed his way through the outskirts of the 
crowd. 

“ What is it ? I want to know what it is." 
" A lady knocked down by a taxi-cab. 
There, get out of the light. They're going 
to lift her on the siretcher." 
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She had been lying on the pavement and 
policemen had kept an open space about her 
till the ambulance arrived. Since they 
pulled her out of the roadway, no one had 
dared to touch her lest a further injury 
might be wrought. But now, under the 
directions of a young doctor from the 
neighbouring hospital, they were lifting the 
unconscious form. 

In a horrible fulfilment of his superstitious 
dread, George looked down upon the soiled 
ermine fur, the violet colour of the cloak all 
bright in the lamplight except where the wet 
black stains hid it, and the battered hat with 
the pretty gold and umber feathers trailing. 
The face, upturned, was an unrecognizable 
mask covered with blood and mire. 

" Is she dead ? " 

“No/' said the young doctor, “but she 
may be before we get her to the hospital if 
we aren't careful. Keep back, please." 

George stood by shuddering, feeling dead 
himself, feeling that he had been dead for a 
long time and that this was a part of his 
punishment in another world—to stand by, 
impotently watching, while strangers handled 
the lacerated, broken body of the woman he 
had loved. 

She was safely on the ambulance and they 
began to pull the tent hood over it. 

Stand back, I tell you." 

" She is my wife." 

“ Oh, I am sorry. Then you'll come to 
the hospital with u$, of course." 

The hospital was close by, and moving 
slowly they were only four minutes on the 
way. But in that brief journey George 
Selkirk lived his life again right through, ahd 
by his agony paid for every smallest fault the 
life contained. 

They took her into a ward and left him 
waiting, first in the hall and then in one of 
the doctors' rooms. He might not be with 
her. He asked to see the doctor that he 
knew; and this man came to him, told 
him to keep up his courage, and to wait 
patiently. He believed it would not be as 
bad as they had feared. She had not yet 
recovered consciousness. He promised that 
if they thought her strength was failing 
they would summon George without a 
moment's delay. 

Then an hour by the clock passed. 

And then his friend came hurrying into 
the room with a strange excited manner, and 
put his hands on George's shoulders. 
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“ Selkirk, my dear fellow, keep calm. 
That poor woman is not your wife at all. 
No, no, I tell you. I know Mrs. Selkirk 
quite well. This is somebody else." 

George had sprung up, and he stood there 
livid, shaking. 

“ But I know the clothes. They are my 
wife's clothes." 

11 I can’t help that. If they are your 
wife's clothes, somebody else has been 
wearing them. Now keep quiet—and come 
with me and see for yourself. She is con¬ 
scious, but don't speak to her." 

They took him into the Ward, led him to 
the screened bed, and he looked and saw its 
occupant. Her face was very little injured, 
in spite of its appalling appearance just now 
before the bloodstains and mud-stains had 
been washed away ; and it was the face of 
Edith the maid. 

T HE mystery explained itself and he 
soon understood. A short dignified 
letter waiting for him at home told 
him that Mabel had gone to her mother 
at Esher, and that she would remain 
there until he came and humbly begged 
her pardon. The absence of the mistress 
gave the maid another chance of mas¬ 
querading in borrowed plumes, and she 
quickly took advantage of it. Once again 
the reckless, foolish girl had dressed herself 
with Mabel's choicest finery, and gone 
flaunting forth to meet her latest sweetheart. 
Hurrying, vainglorious, but perhaps with 
some guilty apprehensions, she had been 
caught by misfortune at that dangerous 
corner. 

An hour or two later George arrived at 
Esher in a hired motor, and was able then to 
report that the hospital patient would cer¬ 
tainly recover. Two of poor Edith's ribs 
and one of her arms were "broken ; but the 
doctors would patch her up in six weeks' 
time, and in a couple of months she would 
again be fit for domestic service. 

" With somebody else, I suppose," said 
George, driving his wife home in the hired 
car. " But I really think we must give her 
some sort of character. Poor girl, she has 
had a lesson—so have I, too, if it comes to 
that." 

He did not formally beg Mabel's pardon ; 
but he said that he was never going to quarrel 
with her again. And I believe he will keep 
his word. 


Original from 
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Scene: A London 
club. Two mem¬ 
bers meeting. 

F irst mem* 

BER: Hallo! 

Second Ditto: 

You here ? 1 

thought I was 
the only man 
in town. You 
look as if you wanted 
a change. Come 
with me to the Con¬ 
tinent. I am off to* 
morrow. 

First Ditto: No, 
thanks; I loathe the 
Conti nen t« Bes ides, 

1 do not want to 
travel; I want rest 
and domesticity. 

There is no place 
like home. I have been living 
in the club for the last ten 
days, but 1 have taken a 
farmhouse in an out-of-the-way place, and 
my wife and children are down there. I 
shall be glad to get away from town for 
a few days' rest and quiet* 

(Enter waiter with letter on tray r which he 
presents to First Member.) 

Ah, here is a letter from my wife. Excuse 
me half a minute. (Reads to himself.) 

" Ruffi^-upon-Splosh, , 

July 2 5 th, 1921. 

“ Dearest George,— 

"We are all looking forward to seeing 
you on Fri¬ 
day, and I 
am sure you 
will enjoy 
yourself in 
this delight¬ 
fully prim¬ 
itive place. 

As you 
know, w e 
are six miles 
from the 
nearest sta¬ 
tion, but 
you can get 
a push-bike 
from the sta¬ 
tion-master, 
and as you 
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there is no motor 
to send. 

" Jack offered 
to fetch you from 
the station on the 
back of his motor¬ 
bike, but I wouldn't 
have that* It would 
have been all right if 
you had registered for 
insurance against ac¬ 
cidents in the Daily 
Grouse r as I told you. 

11 This is a comfort¬ 
able old farmhouse, 
and there are ten bed¬ 
rooms, but I am afraid 
you will find us rather 
crowded, as, besides our own 
two and the three Wilkinson 
children, I have taken in two 
of our dear Rosabella's schoolfellows and 
Dolly's boy. 

'* Two of the Wilkinson boys are now 
sleeping in what will be your room. It is 
not very large, but it has a big bed in it* 
I think the best way will be for them to 
go on sleeping there w hen you come down, 
and I will have some sort of a shake-down 
arranged for you on the floor. You won't 
mind that for the few days you are down 
here, and it will be such a comfort to us 
all; for your being with the boys will stop 

them making 
a noise and 
keeping us 
awake all 
night. They 
have broken 
two jugs and 
knocked a hole 
in the bottom 
of your bath, 
and last night 
they tore their 
counterpane to 
shreds. 

11 Jack has 
grown such a 
nice- looking 
fellow, and it 
is a pleasure 
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to have him here, but he has come back a 
regular rag-bag from Osborne* Happily he 
is now tali enough to wear your flannels, or 
else I do not know how we 
should have got along, They 
are rather baggy for him 
round the waist, but Watkins 
has a taken a reef/ as Jack 


might bring doAvn some fruit and butter, 
for, though this is the country, wejcannot 
get anything of that sort here* Then 
you hail better bring some poultry and 
a sirloin of beef, and half-a-dozen jam¬ 
pots, so that we can make some black¬ 
berry jam; and two more tennis rackets 
and John's cricket bat, and Hugh's model 
of the Mauretania to sail on the pond* 
You will easily be able to force it through 
the front door if you get one of the porters 
to help you, and take the funnels out* 

" I want, too, one of my hats, as we 
have to go to a tennis-party on Saturday 
to some friends of the Trevethicks, and I 
have nothing smart down here. It is no 
good trying to explain which hat I mean 
to you ; besides, I do not want to give 
you a lot of bother, so I have written to 
Bertha to ask her to look it out for 
me* I have posted her the key of the 
wardrobe, and have told her that I gave 
the key of the flat to Mrs* Benson, who 
was to give it to Murphy every Tuesday, 
and that when he went away he wouid 
give it to someone else ; but I have told 
Bertha that you will 
see that she gets it all 
right. She will find 
my hat and pack it 
up for me, and you 
will oniy have to bring 
it down, I think that 
is all, except that 1 
hope that you have 
not forgotten 
to go to the 
flat every 
evening at halt- 
past six to see 
that the porter 
waters the 
flowers. 

11 I don't know whether 
you can bring all these 
things down on the sta¬ 
tion-master's bicycle, but 
you are so clever that 1 


calls it, in them, and they don't look so 
bad, except that when he was doing some¬ 
thing to his hike, which had * bust its 
innards/ he upset the oil-can 
all over himself, and spoilt one 
pair* But he is such a nice 
boy that really one cannot say 
anything to him, 

< + I had such a fright yester 
day, Cyril was very 
quiet for a long time, 
and I wondered what 
had become of him, 
and at last we found 
him sitting behind a 
hay-stack cutting up 
that walking - stick 
which used to belong 
to poor Charlie, and 
was sent to you when 
he died* The dear 
little man was trying 
to make it into some¬ 
thing for a kite, 

“ Really, he had 
managed to cut it 
in two very neatly—he's such a clever little 
chap. But imagine my horror when I 
found out what he was doing it with—he 
was using your razor! 1 scolded him, for 
he might have cut himself to death ; and 
I gave the horrid thing to the gardener 
to throw away* It was really rather 
thoughtless of you, dear, to send dOAvn 
so dangerous a thing in your luggage. 
It is not fit for children to play with. 
Why don't you go in for safety-razors, 
like everybody else ? 

r¥ You said that there were some cigars 
among your things, but I have not seen 
them. Jack and Kathleen were making 
an automatic machine out of a cigar-box 
the other day, hut there was nothing in 
it T except that clicking thing which they 
had got off your fishing-rod. You had 
better bring some more cigars down when 
you come, and at the same time you 
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think perhaps you can, although it is rather 
hilly in these parts. In fact, it is all uphill 
from the station here, so if you do not care 
to ride, the postman, who comes up in a 
sort of farm cart, would give you and the 
things a lift. You say 
your train gets here 
at 4.23 ; well, he starts 
about half-past six, and 
so it will fit in rather 
nicely, and you will get 
here in time for dinner, 
as we can put it off till 
eight o'clock. 

" The children are all 
wild with delight at the 
thought of your coming 
down to them, and a 
mysterious conference 
was held last night as 
to a suitable reception, 

I heard something about 1 an apple-pie 
bed.' They are so full of fun, bless them ! 
Jack has got some gunpowder somehow 
—I strongly suspect that the naughty boy 
has been emptying some of your cart¬ 
ridge-cases again. He might have blown 
himself up, and then what would Dolly 
have said ? But I do not know what 
they are going to do with it, though 1 
gather there is going to be a sort of feu de 
joie somewhere in the front garden, 

They have laid in a stock of cobbler's 
wax, and have been very quiet all 
day making catapults; and they 
are quite clever at making 
whistles and other screech¬ 
ing instruments out of reeds. 

You know I think John has 
developed a distinct ear for 
music. He has got a con¬ 
certina, and 
with this and 
the whistles, 
and some 
home-made 
clappers and 
some biscuit 
tins, they have 
arranged a jazz 
orchestra to 
play on the 
stairs during 
the whole of 
dinner-time on 
the night of 
your arrival. So, you see, they have not 
forgotten you, and have determined to 
give yon a royal reception. 

Jl Now, darling, you know how I hate 
bothering you about money, but, of 
course, you did not expect me to manage 
this place on my regular allowance, and 


you see that I was right when I said that 
we had better take this large house, for 
we are crowded enough as it is, and we 
should never have got four grown-up 
people (for Georgina and Alice and Alger¬ 
non are here too), eight 
children, a governess, and 
three servants into that 
little four-roomed cottage 
you spoke about. So when 
you come down bring your 
cheque-book, and we will 
talk matters over. 

** All the children send 
their love and kisses, and 
hoping to see you down 
here for a few days' rest 
after all your hard w r ork, 

" Your loving wife, 
u Isabel." 

(The First Member mops his forehead and 
passes his hand through his hair. A groan 
escapes him , and afterwards he laughs 
hysterically J 

Second Member: What's the matter, old 
fellow ? Are you ill; is it one of your 
old attacks ? 

First Member : Yes ! That as, no ! Ha 1 
ha ! ha ! ha 1 ha 1 I am going abroad 
with you, my dear boy, to the 
uttermost ends of the world. 
Take me with you to some place 
where there are no 
concertinas, or apple- 
pie beds, or clappers, 
or gunpowder, or 
cobbler's wax, or cata¬ 
pults, or people to wear 
my breeches. 
H kl ha 1 ha ! 
ha! ha ? Give 
me my cheque- 
book* H a f 
ha l ha f ha ! 
ha I Let me 
write an order 
for twenty 
thousand bon¬ 
nets before I 
die. Hal ha! 
ha ! And then 
take me away; 
take me away, 

(Falls heavily into an armchair , subcon* 
sciously singing, " There's No Place Like 
Home.") 

Second Member : I think, old thing, you 
want a double whisky. 

OrigiJfiffftWrJ 
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Sir . Robertson Nicoll 

WITH AN INTERVIEW 


By SIDNEY DARK. 


S IR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL 
is certainly the most popular literary 
critic of our time—a man quite as 
learned as his predecessors, but whose 
ambition has always been, not to castigate 
poets in the style of the old Quarterly, but 
to persuade the great public to read 
poetry and to enlarge the circle of sweetness 
and light. Dr, Johnson must 
have looked quite as truculent 
as he actually was. His very 
presence must have been terri¬ 
fying.. Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll's appearance suggests 
his character. He is a tiny, 
slim man, with a quiet voice 
and an almost diffident man¬ 
ner He does not make pro¬ 
nouncements. He is far more 
ready to persuade than to de¬ 
nounce. He is seventy years 
old. He has been an active 
journalist for nearly fifty 
years—and this month his 
paper, the Bookman, cele¬ 
brates its thirtieth anniver¬ 
sary, Optimism frequently 
comes with age. The most 
confirmed pessimists are still 
in their teens. But I know no literary man 
who is quite so enthusiastic an optimist as 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll. 

Good frequently comes out of evil, but it 
can rarely have happened that a severe 
illness has been the direct cause of a man's 
professional success. Yet this is exactly 
what happened to Sir William. He is. of 
course, a Scotsman—born in Aberdeenshire 
and educated at the Aberdeen University. 
For eleven years he was a Presbyterian 
minister at Dufftown and Kelso. Then came 
a bad attack of pneumonia, and he was 
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told by the great physician. Sir Andrew 
Clark, that he would never again be strong 
enough to earn bis living as a public speaker. 
He w-ent to Switzerland and his lungs got 
better, and then in 1886 he came to London 
and persuaded Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
the Paternoster Row publishers, to start the 
British Weekly. While he was still in Scot¬ 
land Sir William had begun 
to write for Hodder and 
Stoughton, and in 1884 he 
became editor of the Ex - 
positor, a religious publica¬ 
tion, which he has directed 
ever since. His idea of the 
British Weekly was something 
entirely new. It was to be at 
once a religious and a literary 
paper. Sir William told me 
that thirty years ago the sug¬ 
gestion that people who went 
to chapels could be really 
interested in literature was 
laughed at. 

Sir William is a good 
Dickensian, but he insists 
that Dickens was responsible 
for a gross and common 
misunderstanding of the 
Nonconformist ministers when 
What may be called 


character of 
he created Stiggins! 
the Robertson Nicoll type of minister, with 
his enthusiasm for literature and culture, is 
a decided contrast to Stiggins and Chad band. 
The British Weekly was a bold experiment, 
and the publishers had no great faith in its 
success w T hen it was first suggested to them 
by the pale, frail Presbyterian minister, with 
his strong Scotch accent and his body 
weakened by a severe illness. But Sir 
William lacked neither courage nor faith in 
himself. He-Wftered to edit and largely to 
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write the paper for nothing until it began to 
pay its expenses. Years passed before that 
happy moment was reached, and during those 
years he was obliged to 
earn his living by writing 
articles, mostly on literary 
subjects, for other papers. 

1 I have always been a 
preacher," Sir William said 
to me,' and I had to have 
a pulpit. My strength was 
not sufficient for ordinary 
pulpits, and so I had to 
build my own + I built 
the British Weekly * and I 
have been preaching from 
it for nearly thirty-five 
years." 

When the British Weekly 
was firmly established Sir 
William started the Book¬ 
man. Through his asso¬ 
ciation with them, Messrs. 

Hodder and Stoughton, 
who originally published 
nothing but religious 
books, have become one 
of the most important pub¬ 
lishing houses in London, 
and he has consistently 
used the power that came 
to him as the conductor of widely circulated 
papers and as the adviser of an enterprising 
firm at once to encourage young 
authors with ability and, by 
what may be called gentle 
propaganda, to increase the 
popular eagerness for good 
books. 

Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll will live in lite¬ 
rary history as the dis¬ 
coverer of genius. One 
of his finest discoveries 
was the late Ian Mac¬ 
laren, the author of 

Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush." Ian 
Maclaren was the 
pen-name of the Rev. 

John Watson, a Pres¬ 
byterian minister in 
Liverpool. Sir William 
met him continually, 
and was charmed by 
the humour and vivid¬ 
ness of his talk. Watson 
was a great story-teller, 
and his Scotch stories par 
ticuLarly appealed to his 
fellow Scot. Sir William felt 
certain that a man who could 
talk so well must be able to write. 

As a matter of fact, this does Age 
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not often follow. Some of the finest talkers 
I have ever known, the late Charles Brook¬ 
field, the actor, being conspicuous among 
them, have been compara¬ 
tive failures when they 
have tried to write. But 
Sir William's instinct, any¬ 
way as far as the Rev. John 
Watson was concerned, 
was right. He had never 
attempted to write a story 
until he was well over 
thirty, but his first novel, 
written at Sir William's 
instigation, was a great 
success, and a successful 
career as a novelist came 
to an untimely end when 
Ian Maclaren died at the 
early age of forty-seven. 

The other well-known 
Scotch minister and novel¬ 
ist, S. R, Crockett, was not 
Sir William's discovery, 
but he was able to give 
him help and encourage¬ 
ment in his literary career, 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
was another of Robertson 
Nicolbs finds. Miss Fowler 
was the daughter of Lord 
Wolverhampton, a Radical statesman who 
held office in the Gladstone Cabinets. Miss 
Fowler had the unique advantage 
of being at once in society and 
also a member of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. She had 
already shown that she had 
talent for writing when Sir 
William first knew her, 
and he came to the con¬ 
clusion that she was just 
the person to write a 
novel that should deal 
truthfully with Non¬ 
conformist life. This 
was a bopk for which 
Sir William, with his 
keen instinct, believed 
there was a genuine 
popular demand. Miss 
Fowler listened to the 
voice of the tempter, 
and wrote " Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby," which 
was published in i8t)8 
and was a great popular 
success. 

Sir William was telling 
me in his quiet, far-away, 
almost cooing voice about the 
men and women writers with 
whose careers he has been com 
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I The greatest of them all," he said, " and 
the man whose career I am proudest to have 
been concerned with, is, of course. Sir James 
Barrie. Barrie and I have been on very 
close terms for many years, and it is good to 
remember that I was able to be of some little 
use to him when he was beginning / 1 

Sir James Barrie came to London by way 
of Nottingham, where he worked for some 
time on. one of the local papers. He was 
already established in London when Sir 
William first came in contact with him. The 
editor of the British Weekly was bringing out 
a special edition for Scotland, and he wanted 
to find a writer who could supply him 
with humorous Scotch sketches. 

About this time he noticed 
articles, exactly on the lines 
he wanted, in the Edinburgh 
Evening Dispatch, He found 
out from the Dispatch 
that the name of the 
contributor was James 
Barrie, and then ar¬ 
ranged his first meet¬ 
ing with the author of 
" Peter Pan/* 

II I was not able to 
pay Barrie very much 
in those days / 1 Sir 
William told me, '‘but 
I was able to pay him 
something, and that 
something was of im¬ 
portance to a young 
writer. It is not true 
to say that I discovered 
Barrie, He was already 
writing for the old St. 

James's Gazette, then under 
the editorship of Frederick 
Greenwood, but it may be 
interesting to record that the 
whole of/ When a Man's Single" 
and parts both of ‘ Auld Licht Age 
Idylls ' r and * A Window in 
Thrums appeared in the columns of the 
British Weekly.’* 

It will perhaps appear to be of some im¬ 
portance when the literary history of the last 
fifty years comes to be written, that the 
coming of a Scotch critic to London should 
have played some part at least in the supreme 
success in England of Scotch imaginative 
writers. Sir William Robertson Nicoll J s 
attack of pneumonia in 1885 played its part 
in securing for Sir James Barrie his pre¬ 
eminent position in the English literary 
world in 1921 . Sir William has never grown 
weary of well-doing. A host of younger 
writers, including Mr. John Buchan (another 
Scotsman, he it said), have owed much to 
his encouragement and his help* 

Sir William, indeed, is definitely and dis- 
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tinctively Scotch, though he is without the 
smallest suggestion of the dourness with 
which Englishmen generally associate the 
Scotch. Length of years and much reading 
have left him with an almost pugnaciously 
cheerful outlook on life. His bookishness was 
inherited. It is part of himself* 

My father," he told me, 11 was a Scotch 
minister, who never in his whole life had more 
than two hundred pounds a year. But when 
he died he left a library of seventeen thousand 
books / 1 

Could any other man on earth besides a 
Scotsman have achieved such a feat ? But 
although books have played so large a 
part in Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll's life, it cannot be said 
of him that he is a mere book¬ 
man who has lived his life 
within the narrow walls of 
a library. The man who 
does nothing else but 
read books may be able 
to write about books in 
a way that is interest¬ 
ing to 41 boo ky jr people, 
but the man who is a 
safe guide to books for 
people compelled to 
live ordinary lives 
under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances must him¬ 
self be in constant 
contact with real life 
and be intimate with 
the circumstances that 
prod uce and inspire 
books that are of any 
real value, for books only 
become valuable when they 
throw light on life. There 
can be no question that Sir 
William's influence as a guide to 
letters is largely owing to the fact 
45* that he has always retained his 
intimate interest in religion, and that 
as the years have gone by he has come into 
close contact with politics and statecraft* Mr* 
Lloyd George is, of course* himself a Noncon¬ 
formist, and in recent years it has more than 
once happened that most important political 
pronouncements have first been made by 
the pen of Sir William Robertson Nicoll in 
the columns of the British Weekly. 

*' Looking back on your long life,'* I said 
to Sir William, " do you feel that there is a 
larger appreciation for literature than there 
used to be ? " 

14 Most decidedly/’ was the reply, ** There 
is an infinitely greater demand for ambitious 
writing. The public is decidedly more 
critical, and in consequence there is a very 
marked improvement in popular fiction. 
Take, for example, the novels of Mr. Phillips 
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Oppenheitm I read them myself with the 
greatest possible pleasure. They are in¬ 
tended to amuse and delight the great public, 
but they are genuine works of literary art, 
and this fact proves that this great public 
can no longer be accurately described as an 
uncritical public." 

rt Forgetting books for a moment," I said, 
<f and thinking of life as a whole, do you feel 
that, despite all the troubles and worries of 
our times, the world is growing better, and 
that we are, at least, justified in some faith 
for the future ? ” ' 

" Most decidedly. Never fear that reason 
and justice will ultimately prevail* I am a 
very cheerful person ; I feel as I have always 
felt, that it is my business to try and make 
other people cheerful, and I have not the 
slightest fear that I am eminently justified 
in doing so." 

A very wonderful, stimulating, wide- 
sympathied old gentleman, mentally un¬ 
affected by the pass¬ 
ing of the years, still 
enormously interested 
in the life around him, 
still full of sympathy, 
still eager to help ! 

As I left Sir William 
to walk down Fleet 
Street I thought of 
that other great, vigor¬ 
ous, but unlovely critic 
who one hundred and 
fifty years ago domi- 
nated the street. 

Samuel Johnson was 
perhaps a greater man 
than Robertson Nicoll 
(I don't know that he 
really was, and, after 
all, these comparisons 
mean very little), but 
this at least is certain : 
it is a kinder world in 
which Sir William has 
been a guide than that 
in which Johnson was 
a dictator- 

Lord Riddell, one of 
Sir William Robertson 
NicolTs oldest friends, 
is good enough to add 
to the foregoing the 
following notes on a great personality and a 
great career :— 

Sir William Robertson Nicoll is unique 
both for his wonderful memory and his 
almost unrivalled knowledge of literature. 
He possesses a combination of dialectical, 
poetical, and commercial gifts. He has a 
wide interest in men and affairs- There is 


hardly anything, indeed, that does not 
interest him. 

Sir William is one of the greatest journalists 
of modern times. His leading articles are 
distinguished both for their knowledge and 
for the skill and charm with which they are 
written. In addition, he has what journalists 
call a " nose for news,” and many mysterious 
sources of information. 

As has been said, Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll is a very delicate man, but he has 
found a mode of life peculiarly suited to 
his needs. Every week he spends some 
days in bed, where he works surrounded 
by newspapers, books, and his beloved, 
cats. It is qnly recently that he has con¬ 
descended to use the telephone. Although 
it might seem that in the seclusion of his 
house on the heights of Hampstead he 
is rather cut off from the world, no one 
is really more cognizant of what is hap¬ 
pening behind the scenes* 

Sir William is a bom 
gossip, with the art, 
however, of allowing 
the other man to have 
his share of the conver¬ 
sation. He possesses 
at Hampstead an im¬ 
mense library of books, 
apparently in huge dis¬ 
order, which merely 
implies that they are 
in constant use. The 
library --Which he in¬ 
herited from his father 
he keeps in his house in 
the North of Scotland. 

Sir William has a 
most amazing memory. 
In writing an article 
he may require some 
reference, and he will 
say to his secretary : 
" I remember that 
there was an article 
on this subject in the 
Spectator about 1867*" 
The reference will be 
looked up, and it is 
quite certain that it 
will be found, if not 
in 1867, in 1868. One 
thing only is to be re¬ 
gretted in Sir William 
Robertson NicolTs splendidly useful career— 
that 1$, that he has devoted most of his 
time to ephemeral journalism and that he 
has not written the great history of English 
literature which he might have written* It 
is sad to think that his genius has not 
been enshrined in some permanent work of 
outstanding va^Si lfli from 
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T HE car ran into the 
station as the train 
went out* 

" Oh, dear/' said Susan, 
can't be ours! ” 

” I J m afraid it is yours/* said her brother, 
on the front seat, much amused by this calm 
exclamation, 

"But we'll miss the boat! That's the 
only train, Oh, no, Harry I It simply 
can't be ours ! " 

" Why should it not be ours ? ” rasped 
her husband, beside her* “We're three 
minutes late as it is/' 

Susan turned pale, and became suddenly 
anxious. She jumped out as the car stopped, 
and called to the chauffeur: Be quick, 

Jones I We have only a minute/' 

Harry more leisurely descended, and 
beckoned to a porter, Anthony Merrick 
remained in his comer, huddled up in his 
coat* 

"Harry, do tell him to hurry!" urged 
Susan, in a fret* 

“ My dear Susy, 1 tell you you've missed 
it* That was your train we saw going out 
when we were coming in." 

' Oh, nonsense, Harry. We simply can't 
have missed it. It's frightfully important; 
and I never miss trains—not important 
trains,” 

Harry merely grinned at these ingenuous 
remarks, which came from Susan, the most 
unpunctual of women, with especial point* 

” Which platform for the Hull special ? * 
he asked the porter. 

*' What, sir ? The special for the Wibbey 
Cruises-” 

" Fourteen days in the Norwegian Fjords, " 
murmured Harry, with recollections of an 
advertisement. 


*■ Just gone, sir,” said the 
porter, with relish, * Just 
this minute*” He had been 
looking forward to this, and even Harry's 
indifference did not take away all his 
pleasure. 

“ Oh, Harry ! He can't mean our train- 
no t the boat -train ? ” Susan was in great 
distress. 

" 'Fraid so, Susy; and, really, I don't 
think you ought to be surprised* It started 
late* We ought to have missed it much 
more easily. If you will take half an hour 
to put your hat on- ,J 

Susan was too wretched to defend herself 
from this gross misstatement* Far from 
wasting half an hour putting her hat on, 
she had put on her hat in five minutes. The 
other twenty-five had been spent in answering 
an important letter from her mother—a 
letter which simply could not be left un¬ 
answered any longer* It would have been 
cruel to keep her mother waiting perhaps 
another three days (and foreign posts are 
notoriously unreliable) for absolutely neces¬ 
sary information about the prices of lino¬ 
leum and cork carpet, when she had already 
waited a fortnight* 

" Harry/ 1 she said, in her most deter- 
mined voice, i! we've got to catch that boat. 
Anthony simply must have this holiday* 
It's ordered* He'll have a breakdown if he 
doesn't get away* I know he will, and he's 
paid for the tickets already.” 

* You might catch it at Stavanger .** 

" No—no, Harry; that's no use* We 
must catch it properly at Hull* There must 

be another train--” 

1 Not another train till twelve, 'm t ” cried 
the porter vpry badly concealing his joy, 
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4 ' Then we'll drive," said Susan, with 
decision. 

Drive ? " Harry was almost as much 
surprised as amused. There was really no 
end to the comicalities of Susan. 

" Yes, Harry ; and I'll pay. I ought to 
pay. It's my fault." 

Which was noble of Susan, who did not 
really believe it to be her fault, but was 
ready to save other people the irritation of 
an undetermined responsibility by taking it 
upon her own shoulders. The thing was an 
accident, or, as she had been heard to 
describe similar accidents : ' One of those 
things which will happen sometimes/' 

" Pay ? J ' asked Harry, 41 What for ? ** 

* 4 The petrol. That's only fair. If we 
borrow your car all the way to Hull-" 

Harry laughed, 

,H Well, Harry, why not ? I don't see any¬ 
thing to laugh at." 

Susan’s hopes were rising fast. Her new 
scheme already seemed to promise, like most 
of her new schemes, to he better than the 
old. Ill-luck would be turned to account* 
and missing trains proved a blessing in dis¬ 


guise* " It's much nicer to drive. I hate 
trains. So does poor Tony, And we could 
go round by May stick! and get my dust-coat 
and that hot-water bottle we left behind. 
It's really most convenient. I'm not sure, 
now I think of it, that I didn't leave Tony's 
medicine on the side-board." 

What will you pay with ? " asked Harry, 
cutting these congratulations short. " Do 
you mean that Anthony will give you a 
cheque ? " 

Susan was annoyed by 1 
Harry was a dear brother, but he alw^kr 
took things much too easily. She snubbed 
him. 

" Don't be so nasty, Harry, This isn't 
a joking matter. Of course I'll pay. Poor 
Tony—after he has got the tickets and 
everything—it would be a shame to ask 
him to pay. It isn't his fault. 1 insist on 

Paying-” 

" But how ? " 

' Oh ! Out of the—I'll get it from the 
housekeeping money. Don't he so mean, 
Harry. Arc ypu afraid 1 11 cheat you ? " 
You’ll cut down Anthony's meals a bit* 
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and make it that way* It's a grand scheme. 
But I'm sorry to say you can 1 ! get to Hull by 
road under six hours, and I should think 
even that would be a record*” 

" Make a record, then, Harry* Please, 
Harry. We must catch the boat’— 

But her brother was now tired of the joke,. 
It was very amusing to make Susan dance 
through all her little round of foolish hopes, 
and confessions, and expedients ; it afforded 
him plenty of justification for his genial con¬ 
descension with the weakness of human 
creatures* But when she began to plead, 
when her lips began to droop, and her eyes 
to threaten tears, he knew that it was time 
to seek other relaxations. He replied shortly 
that they could not possibly catch the boat 


—not even by aeroplane, 

" An aeroplane ! " Susan caught at the 
word, but in a failing voice* Harry's bland 
countenance told her that he at least would 
give her no help. She turned to the car, 
Anthony was still sitting in his corner. He 
did not seem to have moved an inch* His 
gaunt face, which looked even thinner than 
usual in projection from the wide sweep of 


his coat-collar, was expressionless to all but 
those who, knowing it so well, could read its 
subtleties—the tightening of a muscle beneath 
the skin, the deepening of a line, the form of 
a contracted lid* To Harry, his brother-in- 
law appeared to be admirably cool under 
great provocation. To Susan, her husband 
was terrible; her voice quavered when she 
spoke* 

"Tony, darling. Pm so sorry* It seems 
that was our train after all, and Harry 


" Get in*” He spoke without moving his 
head, scarcely moving his lips. 

" But we must catch the boat, dear; and 
Harry was saying that if we went by 
France-” 

" We can't go at all," At last he turned 
his head and looked at her, with dull dark 
eyes which glowed with anger, Don't you 
see that ? I told you we had to catch this 
train. Get in ; well go home." 

" But, Tony, dear, we must ——* 

14 We can't ! M He snapped this with such 
a look of rage that even Susan, without 
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and effect, perceived she had better obey 
him. 

She climbed into the car with a very un¬ 
happy expression. * Harry threw away a 
half-smoked cigarette, and took his seat 
in front. They wheeled slowly and drove 
out of the station. 

" I can't help thinking it is very bad 
management of the steamer people to let the 
train go before all the passengers had 
arrived," Susan indignantly burst out, after 
a short pause of reflection. 41 No, Harry; 
don't say it's impossible. It isn't. It can't 
be. They could easily make some arrange¬ 
ment—in a business-like way. I hate un¬ 
business-like people-" 

But Harry had no intention of saying any¬ 
thing. Both the men were silent. 

44 Tony, darling, don't look so depressed. 
You make me feel wretched. It will be all 
right, I expect. Things nearly always are all 
right in the end. Perhaps they won't sail to¬ 
day at all ; and then, of. course, it's just as 
well we did miss the train. There are 
several things I've thought of which I'm 
nearly sure weren't packed in that last 
awfui rush. I know I forgot your medicine 
for one thing, and perhaps they don't sell 
that sort of tonic in Norway." 

"It is just as well," replied Anthony, 
calmly. 

4 Oh ! But, Tony, you know you wanted 
to go frightfully badly. And now you've 
spent all that money on the tickets and 
clothes and things-" 

" It is worth the money and everything 
else if it teaches you to be in time." 

Susan looked at him with tears ready to 

fall. " If you knew how I felt-" she 

protested. 

44 Why do you do it, then—if it makes you 
feel badly ? Why are you late for every 
blessed thing ? Why can you never manage 
by any means to do anything properly ? 
Why do you lose your gloves and your hand¬ 
kerchief, or ydur umbrella or vour purse or 
your way, every time you walk ten yards 
from your own front door ? You can't pack 
a box without leaving out half the things you 
want. You can't make a list. You can't 
check a washing-bill. You can't add two and 
two together and get the right answer. You 
can't look after yourself—much less a house. 
Thank God you haven't children to look 
after ! " Anthony took breath, and ended 
with something of an anti-climax : " You 

can't catch a train with a month's notice 
and four days' preparation." 

Susan, very pale, shrank before this out¬ 
burst as if her husband's tongue was a whip 
on her shoulders. He glared at her, im¬ 
placable. 

Harry suddenly remarked, in a pleasant, 
cheerful voice, that he had business in the 


City, and would take the Tube. He wished 
them good-bye, begged them to use his car 
as long as they chose, and got out, taking off 
his hat to Susan with his usual graceful 
gesture. Neither had the presence of mind 
to return his courtesy. They merely gazed 
at him. 

Harry was glad to escape. He did not 
want to see Susan's punishment. She de¬ 
served it—he was glad to think that she 
would get it—but he did not wish to assist 
at it. He disliked fuss of all kinds. Be¬ 
sides," he reflected, as he turned into a 
tobacco-shop in the Euston Road to light his 
cigar (which did not come from the Euston 
Road), 44 it won't do any good. Susan's in¬ 
corrigible. I'm sorry for poor old Tony. 
But if he didn't want a wife like that, he 
oughtn't to have married her. You can't 
change people—especially women." 

H E determined to avoid the Merricks for 
the next three days. It was generally 
three days before they recovered from 
one of these rows. Susan, indeed, after the 
actual hostilities were over, only suffered from 
a mild depression; or if not really depressed 
(she was almost indepressible for any longer 
period than half an hour) pretended to be in 
order not to annoy her husband by too rapid 
and thorough a recovery. For Anthony did 
not soon recover from a row. The very word 
offended him—the thing jarred him to the 
soul. He was extremely unhappy for at 
shortest three days after a difference with 
Susan ; and since Susan, out of pure kindness 
of heart, was obliged at least to look unhappy 
for the same length of time, Harry had justice 
in his opinion that the Merricks should be 
avoided during that period. 

But that very afternoon about three 
o'clock he was called by Anthony on the tele¬ 
phone. Anthony was very brief. He only 
said that Susan had gone, and would Harry 
come round at once. 

" Gone ? Where to ? " asked Harry. 

44 I don't know." 

4 ‘ Home—I mean to her mother ? M 
" I don't know—I think so." 

44 But why—what's it all about ? " 
Anthony had rung off, and Harry, who 
had hoped to escape the necessity of a visit 
by a few kind inquiries over the wire, fol¬ 
lowed by an important engagement, was 
obliged to drive round to Mavsfield there and 
then. He had no anxiety about his sister. 
Susan had once before, in the early days of 
marriage, run off home, and forgotten to 
leave the explanation that her mother had 
'phoned for her, and she would be back on 
Tuesday. This elopement might have a 
different cause, but probably no worse effect. 
Susan was always doing surprising things, 
but she ncfcHtf iSfc Wo ^^u4i1?ricttf|>le. 
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Anthony was in no very different frame of 
mind. He also had come to the conclusion 
that his wife had gone home. But apart 
from this, his agitation of mind, which was 
very imperfectly concealed by an air of 
judicious detachment, was so great that it 
seemed even pathetic to Harry, who felt 
really annoyed with his sister from the 
moment he perceived it. Harry was fond of 
Susan. He admired her soft prettiness, her 
lively spirits, her inexhaustible good-nature, 
and he knew, as only a careful observer of 
human weakness can know, the worth of her 
loyal affection. Susan was a girl, as he often 
reflected, who would stick to him through 
every misfortune and discouragement; and 
this is a pleasant thought for any man, 
unless he is blessed with a good dog. And 
even then, dogs do not live as long as sisters. 

B UT fond as Harry was of his sister, he 
felt that it was a little too inconsiderate 
of her to waste her husband's holiday 
and her brother's time, and desert them 
both in the same day. 

“ I shouldn't allow it to worry you, old 
man," he urged. " She was upset about 
that business this morning. So she ought to 
be. She's bolted off home in a fit of re¬ 
morse. She always used to bolt off to 
mother when she was in hot water. She'll 
come back in a day or two, when it's all 
blown over—that is, when it's cooled 
down-" 

“ I don’t know about that. Look at this." 
Anthony gave him a crumpled note. “ She 
left it with the maid to be given to me as 
soon as I came in from the club. I lunched 
at the club. Things were impossible here." 

Harry nodded in understanding of this 
impossibility, and read the note :— 

“ My dearest,—I've left a letter for you 
on the mantelpiece in our bedroom, and 
now it's just struck me you mayn't notice 
it. It is to explain. I can't write any 
more now. Good-bye again, my darling. 

" Your loving wife, 

“ Susan." 

“ Well," Harry asked, cheerfully, " and 
what's in the letter ? " 

“ I can't find it. It certainly isn't on the 
mantelpiece." Anthony gave a peculiar grin, 
like a man in some pain. " I expect she took 
it away with her, or forgot to write it." 

" Very likely," Harry agreed, “ but I 

shouldn't worry—not if I were you-" 

" But then I am me," retorted Anthony, 
with another grin. Harry, gazing curiously 
at him, admitted that this made a difference. 
He was indeed—so he said, after a moment's 
reflection—quite struck by this suggestion. 
It was an original turn of thought. He was 


Joyce 

just enlarging upon it, in his best conversa¬ 
tional manner, when Anthony, suddenly 
losing that forced grin, continued in a 
nervous tone :— 

“ The fact is, Harry, we had rather a bad 
—row." He used the word with a slight 
grimace. " I'm afraid I lost my head—and 
my temper." 

" So should I have in the same case," put 
in Harry, sympathetic to the last. He took 
out his cigar-case, glanced over its contents, 
and then returned it to his pocket, as if he 
had decided that it would hardly do to 
smoke in the circumstances. His face took 
a solemn cast. " Yes, it was really a bit 
rough-" 

" It is maddening, isn’t it ? " cried 
Anthony, rounding on him to grasp this 
support. 

" Awfully annoying." 

“ Of course, it's a little thing. I mean it 
seems a little thing; but when you're 
married to it—it—it's everywhere." Anthony 
was incoherent-in his efforts to explain. 
He walked restlessly up and down the 
carpet. " God knows I appreciate Susan," 
he burst out, " but—it's not just missing 
trains—and making a mess of everything— 
it's the living with it. Do you understand ? " 

He ♦asked abruptly, with so haggard a 
stare that Harry was obliged, however re¬ 
luctantly, to see that this was not an ordinary 
trouble. Something was happening. He 
was involved. He could not escape partici¬ 
pation without revealing an egotism which 
would be as painful for his self-respect to 
own as sympathy was exhausting to his 
nerves. “ I do," he said, earnestly, bracing 
himself to the task. " It's damned hard— 
damned hard on you, old man." He sighed, 
and the sigh passed very well for condolation. 

" It's like living in an asylum," said 
Anthony, sombrely, “ and you know that 
people who live in asylums are in danger of 
going mad themselves. She's mentally de¬ 
ficient. She must be. It's nothing else. 
Imbecility. And I've come to watch for it 
in every motion—the way she comes down¬ 
stairs, or carries her bag, or writes a letter, 
or reads a book, or pours out the tea. In 
everything there is the same taint." He 
paused, and then demanded, in a voice 
trembling with emotion : “ Do you know 

she spills the lid off the tea-pot every day ? 
Every day. I got a tea-pot with a self¬ 
locking lid, but she won't use it. She says it 
doesn't make good tea—not as good as she 
likes me to have." 

Harry did not smile. The reach of his 
imagination was enough to tell him that 
this fact—absurd enough in the relation— 
might not be at all absurd in the experience 
of a husfepifidJ He pursed up his lips, and 
his ^ad. fjwo or three times. 
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“ Her bag is always open—and her placket. 
She starts a letter, 4 Dear So-and-so/ asks 
me what she meant to say, and then leaves 
it on the writing-table for a week. She 
borrows a book out of my shelf, says it is 
very interesting, drops it in a bus or a shop, 
spends a fortnight wondering what she did 
with it, and then starts another, and repeats 
the whole process again.” 

44 Susan's always been like that,” said 
Harry, 44 though she's got her good points. 
Of course, it's not my business.” He cocked 
his head in humorous deprecation. 44 But 
she has her good points. She's never out of 
spirits ; she's as straight as you make 'em ; 
and she really has—a capacity for affection. 
She’s very loyal, Susan. But I quite see that 

it must be difficult—er—to-” 

44 I oughtn’t to say it to you, Harry,” 
Anthony interrupted with another brooding 
stare, 44 but I believe it would be better for 
both of us if she never came back.” 

H ARRY was not shocked. He raised 
his eyebrows, but he could not feel a 
proper reprobation. He was always 
most sympathetic with the nearer person. 
Unable, therefore, to make a right brotherly 
protest, he was obliged to look concerned, 
and say nothing. 

44 I told her so,” said Anthony, coolly. 

44 Did you ? I say, wasn’t that a trifle—er 

—a bit-? ” Harry was really stirred. 

44 She's rather sensitive in some ways-” 

Anthony's calmness was not very lasting. 
The distortion of his features made Harry stop 
in the middle of his phrase. He swung 
sharply round, and retreated to the far end 
of the room, whence he looked into the 
street for a minute with an attentive brow. 

44 It's the truth,” he said at last, turning 
again towards Harry at the fireplace, 44 and 
unless I can seize something solid—I shall 
really go mad. It's the solid truth. We only 
tried to live together because we loved each 
other. And we've gone on thinking that we 
ought to put up with misery because we love. 
But we're destroying, ourselves, as well as 
love. I doubt even if we can love after to¬ 
day's—row. Certainly it can't come un¬ 
damaged out of a tearing brawl like ours of 
this morning. And it's killing me. A woman 
can't understand that. She can't understand 
that it isn't enough to love. I've tried—I've 
tried a thousand times to make Susan look 
plainly at facts ; to make her see that facts 
are facts. But it can't be done.” 

44 I doubt,” said Harry, 44 if that can be 
done with anyone. Facte are so often only 
one’s own facts. You notice that in 
politics.” 

This attempt to take advantage of 
Anthony's discursiveness, and bring an 
amiable and impartial tone into the con¬ 


versation, failed at once. Anthony looked 
sullenly at him for a moment, and then 
ejaculated: 44 I'm glad she's gone. It's 

better for us both. I won't stir a finger to 
get her back ; and if she threatens to come 
back I'll bolt—or shoot myself.” 

44 Yes, yes. I understand. Poor old 
girl,” Harry sighed. 44 I've often told her 
she was a bit trying-” 

There was a knock at the door, and the 
parlour-maid, a plump, rubicund girl, at 
whom Harry had often cast an appreciative 
eye, came in with a letter. 

44 For you, sir. I found it in the mis¬ 
tress's coat- 

44 Very good.” Anthony, dignified, took 
the letter, and glanced carelessly at the 
superscription. 

44 And, sir-” 

44 Well ? ” 

44 The mistress left her purse, sir.” 

44 Well?” 

44 Only she won't have no money, sir. 
And this bottle she left, too, sir, in her 
pocket.” 

The maid, accomplishing at last her 
climax, produced a large blue bottle and 
handed it to Anthony. But he was proof 
against dramatic climaxes. He did not like 
the theatrical touch, and was always ready 
to spoil it. He put the bottle on the mantel¬ 
piece, and dismissed Betty with a nod. " 

44 Thank you, Betty, that will be all right/' 
* The maid retired slowly, reluctantly ; and 
left the door ajar. Anthony, with his thumb 
under the flap of the envelope, glanced at 
the door. Harry crossed the room to shut it. 

44 What's that ? ” he asked, pointing at 
the bottle of which the red label was now 
apparent. 

44 Oh ! Something she uses for stains/' 

Little Betty had suffered a disappoint¬ 
ment. She felt a deep grievance when 
Anthony first took her news and the letter 
so coolly, and then caused the door to be 
shut with such insulting precaution. It is 
very trying to be in a house where one 
of these events, which can be classed as 
newspaper news, is happening, and to be 
shut out from all participation. That, is 
very like injustice—a robbery of the fruits 
of merit. For the distinction between luck 
and merit is not always clear even to 
an inquiring mind, and was certainly never 
made in Betty's. She was embittered, for 
her instinct, like a terrier's nose, told her 
she was missing sport. She had seen her 
mistress leave the house that afternoon, 
about an hour before, and had been 
immediately convinced by her appearance 
that this was a quite different affair from 
the ordinary clashes of an ordinary house¬ 
hold. A quiet girf, from a rural parish 
in the coiUiq|:y of Shr^shi^fi, shfj was well 
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fitted by imagination and reading to expect 
the worst. She was fond of Susan, and 
this heightened her expectation of tragedy. 
A sound dramatic sense told her that the 
victim of a tragedy should be lovable. 

The peacefulness of the house had de¬ 
pressed her ever since Susan's flight. She was, 
as she told the cook, 44 almost fretted to 
death," and declared that " nothing at 
ail might be happening for all you could 
tell." 

But even Betty was satisfied by the ex¬ 
pressions of Anthony and Harry when they 
came out of the sitting-room a couple of 
minutes later and, missing Harry's car, 
called her to know where it had gone. 

They were men not only thoroughly 
frightened, but in a tearing hurry. Anthony 
snapped at her, Harry took her by the arm, 
and strove to use his most persuasive tone. 
Betty, deliciously agitated, could give them 
no answer at all. Until Anthony, cutting 
Harry short, took her by the other arm and 
scowled so frightfully that in pure terror she 
managed to find her tongue, and stammered 
that she thought the man had gone round to 
the Coach and Horses for his tea. Please 
would they let her go and see ? 

“ Ah ! Sir, I'll find him at once. Poor 
mistress. Let me run, sir. I knows the 
way-" 

But they did not wait. Anthony took a 
flying leap from the steps; Harry caught 
him up in a dozen strides, and the pair 
vanished round the corner with the usual 
ludicrous appearance of men in modem 
coats and trousers who run faster than 
their clothes were made for. Betty followed 
breathless, flying her apron like a flag. But 
the car passed her at forty miles an hour, 
Harry driving, before she reached the comer, 
and she concluded one of the most delightful 
passages of her life with a burst of tears and 
a mild attack of palpitation. 

A NTHON Y lay back in the car with a face 
as still as stone, and almost as white. 
Harry, in spite of his preoccupation with 
the driving of the car, showed much more 
agitation in his face. It seemed to him the 
most wondrous piece of ill-luck, of injustice, 
that could have happened. A sister—and a 
sister he was fond of—to commit suicide. In 
all the dozens of families of his extensive 
acquaintance he did not know one afflicted 
by a suicide. The thing had been aimed at 
his peace of mind with most devilish malice. 
This was his penalty for having a sister and 
being fond of her, and enjoying peace of 
mind in spite of her. He had not allowed 
her vagaries to make him unhappy, and 
now she was avenged. For no one but Susan 
would have thought of killing herself for 
incompetence. No one but a most incom¬ 


petent girl would ever be forced to such a 
remedy. 

His mind turned back upon her letter with 
a pitiful disdain. " What a letter—just the 
sort she would write! And fancy writing a 
letter at all. She can't even put herself out 
of the way without making a mess of it." 

Harry was moved out of himself. He 
was careless of self-respect. He thought the 
true thoughts of Harry, and it is a tribute 
to his brotherly feeling that among all his 
natural indignation he could still be sorry 
for his sister, and wish to save her not only 
for his own sake, but at least a little for hers. 
He drove fast and well, with a very unac¬ 
customed disregard for his car and his own 
safety. 

This letter was certainly characteristic of 
Susan, both in conception and composition. 
It spoke so clearly to her husband in every 
word, and in the turn of each phrase, in the 
very stops, that he remembered her in the 
moment of reading. For Anthony had not 
had a letter from Susan since his marriage, 
and from then, like other men who marry, 
he had begun to forget his bride. He had 
begun to lose the woman in. the wife and the 
housekeeper. He knew that well enough 
when he read the letter of the woman. 
He knew, too, how much he wanted the 
woman, in spite of the faults of the wife. 

“ My dearest (Susan wrote),—It is quite 
true what you ; say, that I am no good to 
anybody. I often thought so before, when 
I have done stupid things, but you were 
so good not blaming me that I used ts 
think perhaps you hadn't noticed, and 
that I wasn't worse than other people. I 
see what I am now. I am a burden on 
you and everyone else; and it's no good 
me trying to reform, because I have tried 
over and over again and I can't. I 
thought I didn't know I couldn't, but now 
I know I do. My darling, you say it 
would be better if we were apart, and I 
see that too. I only make you unhappy 
and wear you down. Everybody would 
be better without me. I have only done 
harm to people and bothered them all my 
life. I didn't mean to, and I thought that, 
because I really loved you, I must be able 
to help you. But now I see that someone 
who did not love you at all but had more 
sense than me and could do things for you 
properly would make you happier. I am 
going away for always to show that I can 
help you, dear. It is no good looking for 
me or coming after me. I am going to do 
this one thing properly, if I have spoilt 
everything else. I shall drink something 
first, and then jump into the river. I have 
chosen a* place where no one will see, and 
there aren't any biidges for anyone to 
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look over-tile place where we first met. 
Darling, I shall think of you there. Think 
of me, because 1 am being good for you at 
last. Please don't tell the police, I don J t 
want to get into the papers, 

** Darling, your ever loving 

" Susan,” 

T HIS place mentioned by Susan was wel 1 
known to Anthony, He had first seen her 
on the Embankment in Cheyne Walk, 
opposite the bust of Rossetti. It was recol¬ 
lected because both of them had once liked 
to compare it with the riverside meeting of 
Dante and Beatrice in the famous picture of 
the Tate, As the car turned out of Beaufort 
Street along the Embankment he suddenly 
came to life, and thrust himself half out of 
the window to look before. 

" There's a crowd/ 1 said Harry, surprised 
at the calmness of his own voice. 

'■ What ? " Anthony could not hear him 
in the rush of the air. 

A crowd—there-—that's about the place, 
isn't it ? " 

Anthony pushed himself out still farther 
to see this crowd—a small and immobile 
group on the kerb of the outer pavement 
next the Embankment wall. As soon as he 
saw it he tried to open the door, and Harry 
only pulled up in time to prevent him from 
falling. But they were within a few steps of 
the place. 

,B What is it ? 11 asked Anthony of a stolid- 
looking man in a top-hat while he shouldered 
past, The man stared at him, startled by 
his look and voice. 

Oh I There's an accident—a lady-" 

Anthony was post. Harry heard this, and 
at once his heart sank. 

What’s the good P Might as well have 

stayed at home. Poor Susan-” was his 

thought. He followed in Anthony's broad 
wake through the watchers, but only because 
nothing else suggested itself to be done. 
He was indeed already fearful of what might 
be found in the centre, but did not hit upon 
the remedy of turning back. 


“ Move on, there—move on! ' r A police* 
man suddenly disturbed the crowd from the 
middle. It loosened itself, and Anthony, 
with Harry still at his back, was able to 
burst through the last barrier, 

“ Now, then—what d'yon want ? " The 
policeman had decided it was time to assert 
himself, and began on the nearest, but Susan 
at the same moment left the support of his 
arm and threw herself into Anthony's, 

*' My dear/' she sobbed, " I meant to—I 
really meant to. But I forgot the bottle in 
my other coat——” 

And that the tide was out/ 1 remarked 
Harry, glancing over a wide expanse of 
brown mud. 

(l And then I slipped on a piece of peel, and 
I think my ankle is broken—and all these 
people came-" 

1 Are you the lady's husband, sir ? ” said 
the policeman, very affable. ' Well, she's 
had a bit of a fall. It's a sprain ; nothing 
very serious, but it's upset her a bit, and she 
wouldn't give me any address, and she 
wouldn't go to the hospital on any account, 
and she wouldn't have a cab or a ham- 
bulance- 

Harry cut short this history of a difficult 
problem with a couple of half-crowns. Susan 
was supported to the car, and the party 
drove off amid a thin cheer from two tele¬ 
graph boys and the man in the tall hat, who, 
feeling still a rancour against Anthony for 
his hasty and uncourteous behaviour, made 
his hurrah as derisive as possible by sounding 
it through his nose. 

H ARRY has not quite forgiven Susan for 
her attempt upon his happiness; and 
Anthony will never cure himself of a 
private swear when the lid falls off the tea¬ 
pot : but on the whole they manage to be 
pretty good friends, even after the climax of 
reconciliation is followed by the anti climax 
of life as before. This is alone a great 
accomplishment, for Anthony and Susan 
suffer from the only irretrievable misfortune 
of love—the character of the loved. 
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PERPLEXITIES. 


By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


571.—BUYING TOBACCO* 

A CORRESPONDENT informs me that he recently went 
to buy cigarettes ami tobacco, The cigarettes cost 
the same in shillings and pence as did the tobacco in 
pence and shillings, and the change out of a ten- 
shilling note was the same as the cost of the cigarettes. 
What was the cost of the cigarettes ? 


573 ,—ANOTEIER VICTORIAN ENIGMA. 

This enigma was published in a book in 1850 and the 
words added, ** Answer unknown." I will give my 
own answer next month. Perhaps some reader can 
find a better one. (1 will here explain that the delay 
in dealing with correspondence in these cases arises 
from the fact that the magazine goes tq press some time 
in advance. My own solutions are in fact in print 
before the puzzles themselves are read by the public.) 
Cut off my head and I shall still be found. 

Though somewhat shorter, still the same in sound. 
Cut off my tail, ! still remain the same ; 

Bereft of both, I will not change my name, 

Not e + en if you deprive me of my middle. 

Now, lest as me you would considered be, 

I pray you quickly to find out this riddle. 


573-—FIND THE FACTORS. 

Find two whole numbers with the smallest possible 
difference between them which, when multiplied 
together, will produce 1234567890 , 


Solutions to Last Mouth s Puzzles* 

567.—SQUARING A STAR, *' 

f GIVE the very neat solution by Mr. E. B. Escott, of 
Chicago, Illinois, The five pieces of the star form a 




perfect square. Find side of equal square (a mean pro¬ 
portional between A B and B C) and make B I) equal 
to such side. Drop perpendicular from A on B D at E 
and A E will equal B D, The rest is obvious. 


568—ALPHABETICAL SUMS* 
The answer is as follows :— 

35) 1 9 7 7 5 ( 5 65 
i 7 5 


327 
3 1 o 


574 “A SAD CASE OF NUR{S)ITIS. 

A doctor was making his rounds of the wards of a 
hospital with the pretty matron when he, in due course* 



arrived at the bed of a patient who was a draughtsman 
by profession. He was amusing himself by drawing 
charts* The doctor glanced at the chart that we repro¬ 
duce, and then, turning aside, said to the matron, ** If 
that is his temperature chart he must be in a bad way.” 
*' Yes, doctor," she replied, " I am afraid he i$," She 
also could read the chart. Can you ? 


1 7 5 
1 7 5 

It b clear that R cannot be 1 : it must therefore be 
either 5 or 6 to produce the R in the 
second line. Then D must be o to give 
the V in the fifth line Also M must be 
1, 2 t s t or 4, if R is $ f but may be 5 if R 
is 6. Again, S must be an even number 
if R is 5, to make D a o p and if R is 6, 
then S must be 5. When we have dis¬ 

covered and noted these facts, only a 
little trial is necessary. 


569.—MR GRINDLES GARDEN. 

The rule is this. When the four sides 
are in arithmetical progression the greatest 
area is equal to the square root of their 
continual product. The square root of 
7x8x9* 10 IS 70*99, or very nearly 71 
square rods. This is the correct answer. 

570,—A NEW WORD CHAIN* 

In the following chain every one of 
the twenty-six letters of the alphabet is 
represented once and once only among 
the capital letters, and they are all good dictionary 
words :— 

Q uakcrcsSlaVie W aXan t h os i AraBoraciCo D and ru 1 - 
FacEgGoldf inc I lad Jai loRadi In Kee Loa MaNGrmo* 
lUPeaTopaZanY. 

Xanthraia is a germs of and Hadj is, of course, a 
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Automatically the hand reaches down to the open toifec 
tin. Being Mackintosh's Toffee - de - Luxe* the reader 
knows he is adding to the quiet enjoyment of the hour* 



Halcyon Days 


Student Days 


In 4-lb. Family Tins, Small Tins and loose by 
weight. Confectioners everywhere are selling 
the original pre-war quality of Toffee de-Luice f 
the delicious quality that made Toffee-de-Luxe 
famous and which is unrivalled in sweetmeats. 



Every bit aa Rood « ihe plniri Toffee-de Luxe are Err and 
Cream Toffee-de-Luxe and Chocolate Toffee-do-LuXe* 

Mackintosh's Taffse-de-Luxe has 
the largest ia/e in the war id. 

MACKINTOSH’S 

Toff ee-de- Luxe 

o 
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NEXT INSTANT TII1C MAN’S BONY ARMS WERE ROUND 11IM, AND THE PUGILIST 

WAS HURLED INTO TIIE AIR ’ 
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T HAT year 
—i t was 
in 1878— 
the South 
Midland Yeomanry 
were out near 
Luton, and the real 
question which 
appealed to every 
man in the great 
camp was not how 
to prepare for a 
possible European 
war, but the tar 
more vital one how 
to get a man who 
could stand up for 
ten rounds to 
Farrier - Sergeant 
Burton. Slogger 
Burton was a fine 
upstanding four- 
teen stone of bone 

and brawn, with a smack in either hand which 
would leave any ordinary mortal senseless, 
A match must be found for him somewhere 
or his head would outgrow his dragoon helmet. 
Therefore Sir Fred. Mil burn, better known as 
Mumbles, was dispatched to London to find 
if among the fancy there was no one who 
would make a journey in order to take down 
the number of the bold dragoon. 

They were bad days, those, in the prize¬ 
ring, The old knuckle-fighting had died 
out in scandal and disgrace, smothered by 
the pestilent crowd of betting men and 
ruffians of all sorts w'ho hung upon the edge 
of the movement and brought disgrace and 
ruin upon the decent fighting men, who were 
often humble heroes whose gallantry has 
never been surpassed. An honest sportsman 
who desired to see a fight was usually set upon 
by villains, against whom he had no redress, 
since he was himself engaged on w hat was 

VoL nil— 25. Copyright, igai, by 
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technically an il¬ 
legal action. He 
was stripped in the 
open street, his 
purse taken, and 
his head split open 
if he ventured to 
resist. The ring¬ 
side could only be 
reached by men 
who were prepared 
to fight their way 
there with cudgels 
and hunting-crops. 
No vronder that the 
classic sport was 
attended now by 
those only who 
had nothing to 
lose. 

On the other 
hand, the era of 
the reserved build¬ 
ing and the legal glove-fight had not yet 
arisen, and the cult was in a strange 
intermediate condition. It was impossible 
to regulate it, and equally impossible to 
abolish it, since nothing appeals more directly 
and powerfully to the a', ^rage Briton, 
Therefore there were scrambling contests in 
stableyards and bams, hurried visits to 
France, secret meetings at dawn in wild 
parts of the country, and all manner of 
evasions and experiments. The men them¬ 
selves became as unsatisfactory as their 
surroundings. There could be no honest 
open contest, and the loudest bragger talked 
his way to the top of the list. Only across 
the Atlantic had the huge figure of John 
Lawrence Sullivan appeared, who was des¬ 
tined to be the last of the earlier system and 
the first of the later one. 

Things being in this condition, the sporting 
Yeomanry Captain found it no easy matter 
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among the boxing saloons and sporting pubs 
of London to find a man who could be relied 
upon 'to give a good account of the huge 
Farrier-Sergeant. Heavy-weights were at a 
premium.' Finally his choice fell upon Alf 
Stevens of'Kentish Town, an excellent rising 
middle-weight who had never yet known 
defeat and had indeed some claims to the 
championship. His professional experience 
and craft would surely make up for the three 
stone of weight which separated him from 
the formidable dragoon. It was in this hope 
that Sir Fred. Milburn engaged him, and 
proceeded to convey him in his dog-cart 
behind a pair of spanking greys to the camp 
of the Yeomen. They w’ere to start one 
evening, drive up the Great North Road, 
sleep at St. Albans, and finish their journey 
next day. 

T HE prize-fighter met the sporting Baronet 
at the Golden Cross, where Bates, the 
little groom, was standing at the head of 
the spirited horses. Stevens, a pale-faced:, 
clean-cut young fellow, mounted beside .his 
employer and waved his hand to a^ little 
knot of fighting men, rough, collarless, reefer- 
coated fellows who had gathered to bid'their 
comrade good-bye. V Good luck, Alf ! ” 
came in a hoarse chorus as the boy* released 
the horses* heads, and sprang in behind, while 
the high dog-cart swung swiftly round' the 
curve into Trafalgar Square. 

Sir Frederic was so busy steering among 
the traffic in Oxford Street and the Edgware 
Road that he had little thought for anything 
else, but when he.got into the edges of the 
country near Hendon, and the hedges had 
at last taken the place of that endless 
panorama of brick dwellings, he let his horses 
go easy with a loose rein while he turned his ; 
attention to the young man at his,'side, fre 
had found him by correspondence and 
recommendation, so that he had some 
curiosity now in looking him. over, * Twilight 
was already' falling and the light dim, but 
what the Baronet saw pleased him well: 
The man was a fighter every inch, clean-cut, 
deep-chested, with the long, straight cheek 
and deep-set eye which goes with an obstinate 
courage. Above all, he \vas a man who had 
never y 7 et met his master and was still upheld 
by the deep sustaining confidence which is 
never quite the same after a single defeat. 
The Baronet chuckled as he realized what a 
surprise packet was being carried north for 
the Farrier-Sergeant. 

” I suppose y'ou are in some sort of train¬ 
ing, Stevens ? ” he remarked, turning to his 
companion. 

" Yes, sir ; I am fit to fight for my life.” 

” So I should judge by the look of you.” 

" I live regular all the time, sir, but I was 
matched against Mike Connor for this last 
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week-end and scaled down to eleven four. 
Then he paid forfeit, and here I am at the 
top of my form.” 

” That's lucky. You'll need it all against 
a man who has a pull of three stone and 
four inches.” 

The young man smiled. 

” I have given greater odds than that, 
sir.” 

” I dare say. But he's a game man as 
well.” 

” Well, sir, one can but do one's best.” 

The Baronet liked the modest but assured 
tone of the young pugilist. Suddenly an 
amusing thought struck him, and he burst 
out laughing. 

‘ By Jove ! ” he cried. “ What a lark if 
the Bully is out to-night ! ” 

Alf Stevens pricked up his ears. 

” Who might he be, sir ? ” 

” Well, that's what the folk are asking. 
Some say they've seen him, and some say 
he's a fairy tale, but there's good evidence 
that he is a real man with a pair of rare 
good fists that leave their marks behind 
him.” 

" And where might he live ? 

” On this very road. Tt's between Finchley 
and Elstree, as I've heard. There a^ two 
chaps, and they come out on nights wh§n 
the moon is at full and challenge the passers- 
by' to fight in the old style. One fights aiid 
the other picks up. By George ! the fellpw 
can fight, too, by all accounts. Chaps have 
been found in the morning with their fates 
; all cut to ribbons to show that the Bully 
had been at w'ork upon them.” 

Alf SteVens^as full of interest. 

“ I’ve always wanted tp try an old-style 
.battle "sir, but it never chanced tp come my 
■ 'wav. I believe, it would suit me better than 
the gloves.” . 

” Then you w'pn’t refuse the Bully ? ” r - 

” Refuse him ! I'd go ten mile to meet 
him.” 

* ” B\ r George ! it would be great! ”. cried 
tlie Baronet. ” Well, the moon is_ at the 
' full, and the place should be about here.”,. 

‘If he's as good as you say,” Stevens 
remarked, ” he should be kmnvn in the.iirlg, 
unless he is just an amateur who amuses 
himself like that.” 

“ Some think he’s an ostler, or maybe a 
racing-man from the training stables over 
y'onder. Where there are horses there is 
boxing. If you can believe- the accounts, 
there is something a bit queer and out¬ 
landish about the fellow'. Hi ! Look out, 
damn you, look out ! ” 

The Baronet's voice had risen to a sudden 
screech of surprise and of anger. At this 
point the road dips down into a hollow 7 , 
heavily' shaded bv trees, so that at night it 
arches across like the rrfouth of a tunnel. 
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“As the man gripped the leathers his more active comrade rested a bony hand upon the 
splashboard while he looked up with a pair o( fierce eyes at the two travellers / 1 


At the foot of the slope there stand two 
great stone pillars, which, as viewed by day¬ 
light, are lie hen-stained and weathered, with 
heraldic devices on each which are so 
mutilated by time that they are mere pro¬ 
tuberances of stone* An iron gate of elegant 
design, hanging loosely upon rusted hinges, 
proclaims both the past glories and the 


present decay of Brocas Old Hall, w hich lies 
at the end of the weed-encumbered avenue. 
It was from the shadow of this ancient 
gateway that an active figure had sprung 
suddenly into the centre of the road and 
had, with great dexterity, held up the horses, 
who ramped and pawed as they were forced 
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" Here, Rowe, you 'old the tits, will ye ? " 
cried a high stridefit voice. “ I’ve a little 
word to say to this ’ere slap-up Corinthian 
before 'e goes any farther." 

A second man had emerged from the 
shadows and without a word took hold of 
the horses' heads. He was a short, thick 
fellow, dressed in a curious brown many- 
caped overcoat which came to his knees, 
with gaiters and boots beneath it. He 
wore no hat, and those in the dog-cart had 
a view, as he came in front of the side- 
lamps, of a surly red face with an ill-fitting 
kwverlip clean shaven, and a high black cravat 
swathed tightly under the chin. As he 
gripped the leathers his more active comrade 
sprang forward and rested a bony hand upon 
the side of the splashboard while he looked 
keenly up with a pair of fierce blue eyes at 
the faces of the two travellers, the light 
beating full upon his own features. He 
wore a hat low upon his brcnv, but in spite 
of its shadow both the Baronet and the 
pugilist could see enough to shrink from 
him, for it was an evil face, evil but very 
formidable, stem, craggy, high-nosed, and 
fierce, with an inexorable mouth w r hich 
bespoke a nature which would neither ask 
for mercy nor grant it. As to his age, one 
could only say for certain that a man with 
such a face wa$ young enough to have ail 
his virility and old enough to have experienced 
all the wickedness of life. The cold, savage 
eyes took a deliberate survey, first of the 
Baronet and then of the young man beside 
him. 

" Aye, Rowe, it's a slap-up Corinthian, 
same as I said," he remarked over his 
shoulder to his companion. " But this other 
is a likely chap. If 'e isn't a millin' cove 'e 
ought to be. Any’Ow, wee'll try 'im out." 

" Look here," said the Baronet, " I don't 
know who you are, except that you are a 
damned impertinent fellow'. I'd put the 
lash of my whip across your face for two 
pins ! " 

" Stow that gammon, gov'nor! It ain't 
safe to speak to me like that." 

" I've heard of you and your w r ays ! " 
cried the angry soldier. " I’ll teach you to 
stop my horses on the Queen's high road ! 
You've got the wrong men this time, my 
fine fellow, as you will soon learn." 

" That's as it may be," said the stranger. 

" May'ap, master, we may all learn some¬ 
thing before we part. One or other of you 
'as got to get down and put up your 'ands 
before you get any farther." 

Stevens had instantly sprung down into 
the road. 

"If you want a fight you've come to the 
right shop," said he; "it's my trade, so 
don't say I took you unawares." 

The stranger gave a cry of satisfaction. 
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" Blow my dickey ! " he shouted. " It is 
a millin' cove, Joe, same as I said. No more 
chaw-bacons for us, but the real thing. 
Well, young man, you've met your master 
to-night. Happen you never 'eard what 
Lord Longmore said o' me ? ‘ A man 

must be made special to beat you,' says 'e. 
That's wot Lord Longmore said." 

" That was before the Bull came along," 
growled the man in front, speaking for the 
first time. 

" Stow' your chaffing, Joe ! A little more 
about the Bull and you and me will quarrel. 
'E bested me once, but it's all betters and no 
takers that I glut 'im if ever we meet again. 
Well, young man, what d'ye think of me ? " 

" I think you've got your share of cheek." 

" Cheek ? Wot’s that ? " 

" Impudence, bluff—gas, if you like." 

The last word had a surprising effect upon 
the stranger. He smote his leg with his 
hand and broke out into a high neighing 
laugh, in which he w r as joined by his gruff 
companion. 

" You've said the right word, my beauty," 
cried the latter, " * Gas ' is the w'ord and no 
error. Well, there's a good moon, but the 
clouds are cornin' up. We had best use the 
light w’hile w'e can." 

W HILST this conversation had been going 
on the Baronet had been looking wdth an 
ever-growdng amazement at the attire 
of the stranger. A good deal of it confirmed 
his belief that he was connected with some 
stables, though making every allowance for 
this his appearance was very eccentric and 
old-fasbioned. Upon his head he wore a 
yellowish-white top-hat of long-haired beaver, 
such as is still affected by some drivers of 
four-in-hands, w r ith a bell crown and a 
curling brim. His dress consisted of a short- 
w'aisted sw f allow-tail coat, snuff-coloured,w'ith 
steel buttons. It opened in front to show a 
vest of striped silk, w'hile his legs were 
encased in buff knee-breeches with blue 
stockings and low’ shoes. The figure w'as 
angular and hard, w r ith a great suggestion of 
wiry activity. This Bully of Brocas was 
clearly a very great character, and the young 
dragoon officer chuckled as he thought w'hat 
a glorious story he w r ould carry back to the 
mess of this queer old-world figure and the 
thrashing which he was about to receive from 
the famous London boxer. 

Billy, the little groom, had taken charge 
of the horses, who were shivering and 
sweating. 

" This way ! " said the stout man, turning 
towards the gate. It was a sinister place, 
black and w r eird, with the crumbling pillars 
and the heavy arching trees. Neither the 
Baronet nor the pugilist liked the look of it. 

" Where are yp^gofmg, tj^en ? " 
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“ This is no place for a fight/' said the 
stout man. “ We’ve got as pretty a place 
as ever you saw inside the gate here. You 
couldn’t beat it on Molesey Hurst.” 

“ The road is good enough for me/’ said 
Stevens. 

“ The road is good enough for two Johnny 
Raws,” said the man with the beaver hat. 
” It ain’t good enough for two slap-up millin’ 
coves like you an’ me. You ain’t afeard, 
are you ? ” 

” Not of you or ten like you,” said Stevens, 
stoutly. 

” Well, then, come with me and do it as 
it ought to be done.” 

Sir Frederic and Stevens exchanged 
glances. 

” I’m game,” said the pugilist. 

” Come on, then.” 

T HE little party of tour passed through 
the gateway. Behind them in the dark¬ 
ness the horses stamped and reared, 
while the voice of the boy could be heard 
as he vainly tried to soothe them. After 
walking fifty yards up the grass-grown drive 
the guide turned to the right through a thick 
belt of trees, and they came out upon a 
circular plot of grass, white and clear in the 
moonlight. It had a raised bank, and on 
the farther side was one of those little 
pillared stone summer-houses beloved by the 
early Georgians. 

” What did I tell you ? ” cried the stout 
man, triumphantly. ” Could you do better 
than this within twenty mile of town ? It 
was made for it. Now, Tom, get to work 
upon him, and show us what you can do.” 

It had all become like an extraordinary 
dream. The strange men, their odd dress, 
their queer speech, the moonlit circle of grass, 
and the pillared summer-house all wove 
themselves into one fantastic whole. It was 
only the sight of Alf Stevens’s ill-fitting tweed 
suit, and his homely English face surmount¬ 
ing it, which brought the Baronet back to the 
workaday world. The thin stranger had 
taken off his beaver hat, his swallow-tailed 
coat, his silk waistcoat, and finally his shirt 
had been drawn over his head by his second N 
Stevens in a cool and leisurely fashion kept 
pace with the preparations of his antagonist. 
Then the two fighting men turned upon each 
other. 

But as they did so Stevens gave an ex¬ 
clamation of surprise and horror. The 
removal of the beaver hat had disclosed a 
horrible mutilation of the head of his 
antagonist. The whole upper forehead had 
fallen in and there seemed to be a broad red 
weal between his close-cropped hair and his 
heavy brows. 

" Good Lord ! ” cried the young pugilist. 
" What's amiss with the man ? ” 
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The question seemed to rouse a cold fury 
in his antagonist. 

"You look out for your own ’ead, 
master,” said he. ” You’ll find enough to 
do, I’m thinkin', without talkin’ about 
mine.” 

This retort drew a shout of hoarse laughter 
from his second. ” W.ell said, my Tommy ! ” 
he cried. ” It’s Lombard Street to a China 
orange on the one and only.” 

The man whom he called Tom was stand¬ 
ing with his hands up in the centre of the 
natural ring. He looked a big man in his 
clothes, but he seemed bigger in the buff, 
and his barrel chest, sloping shoulders, and 
loosely-slung muscular arms were all ideal 
for the game. His grim eyes gleamed 
fiercely beneath his misshapen brows, and 
his lips were set in a fixed hard smile, more 
menacing than a scowl. The pugilist con¬ 
fessed, as he approached him, that he had 
never seen a more formidable figure. But 
his bold heart rose to the fact that he had 
never yet found the man who could master 
him, and that it was hardly credible that he 
would appear as an old-fashioned stranger 
on a country road. Therefore, with an 
answering smile, he took up his position and 
raised his hands. 

B UT \Vhat followed was entirely beyond 
his experience. The stranger feinted 
quickly with his left, and sent in a 
swinging hit with his right, so quick and 
hard that Stevens had barely time to avoid 
it and to counter with a short jab as his 
opponent rushed in upon him. Next instant 
the man’s bony arms were round him, and 
the pugilist was hurled into the air in a 
whirling cross-buttock, coming down with a 
heavy thud upon the grass. The stranger 
stood back and folded his arms while Stevens 
scrambled to his feet with a red flush of 
anger upon his cheeks. 

” Look here ! ” he cried. " What sort of 
game is this ? ” 

” We claim foul ! ” the Baronet shouted. 

” Foul be damned ! As clean a throw as 
ever I saw ! ” said the stout man. ” What 
rules do you fight under ? ” 

" Queensberry, of course.” 

” I ne\%r heard of it. It’s London prize¬ 
ring with us.” 

” Come on, then ! ” cried Stevens, furiously. 
" I can wrestle as well as another. You 
won’t get me napping again.” 

Nor did he. The next time that the 
stranger rushed in Stevens caught him in as 
strong a grip, and after swinging and swaying 
they came down together in a dog-fall. 
Three times this occurred, and each time 
the stranger walked across to his friend and 
seated himself upon the grassy bank before 
he recommenced, 
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44 What d'ye make of him ? " the Baronet 
asked, in one of these pauses. 

Stevens was bleeding from the ear, but 
otherwise showed no sign of damage. 

44 He knows a lot," said the pugilist. 44 I 
don’t know where he learned it, but he’s 
had a deal of practice somewhere. He's as 
strong as a lion and as hard as a board, for 
all his queer face." 

“ Keep him at out-fighting. I think you 
are his master there." 

" I'm not so sure that I’m his master 
anywhere, but I’ll try my best." 

It was a desperate fight, and as round 
followed round it became clear, even to the 
amazed Baronet, that the middle-weight 
champion had met his match. The stranger 
had a clever draw and a rush which, with 
his springing hits, made him a most dangerous 
foe. His head and body seemed insensible 
to blows, and the horribly malignant smile 
never for one instant flickered from his lips. 
He hit very hard with fists like flints, and 
his blows whizzed up from every angle. He 
had one particularly deadly lead, an upper¬ 
cut at the jaw, which again and again nearly 
came home, until at last it did actually fly 
past the guard and brought Stevens to the 
ground. The stout man gave a whoop of 
triumph. 

'• The whisker hit, by George ! It’s a 
horse to a hen on my Tommy ! Another 
like that, lad, and you have him beat." 

0 I say, Stevens, this is going too far," 
said the Baronet, as he supported his weary 
man. 44 What will the regiment say if I 
bring you up all knocked to pieces in a bye- 
battle ! Shake hands with this fellow and 
give him best, or you’ll not be fit for your 
job." 

44 Give him best ? Not I ! " cried Stevens, 
angrily. 44 I’ll knock that damned smile off 
his ugly mug before I’ve done." % 

" What about the Sergeant ? " 

"I’d rather go back to London and never 
see the Sergeant than have my number 
taken down by this chap." 

41 Well, ’ad enough ? " his opponent asked, 
in a sneering voice, as he moved from his 
seat on the bank. 

For answer young Stevens sprang forward 
and rushed at his man with all the strength 
that was left to him. By the fury of his 
onset he drove him back, and for a long 
minute had all the better of the exchanges. 
But this iron fighter seemed never to tire. 
His step was as quick and his blow as hard 
as ever when this long rally had ended. 
Stevens had eased up from pure exhaustion. 
But his opponent did not ease up. He came 
back on him with a shower of furious blows 
which beat down the weary guard of the 
pugilist. Alf Stevens was at the end of 
his strength and would in another instant 


have sunk to the ground but for a singular 
intervention. 

I T has been said that in their approach 
to the ring the party had passed through 
a grove of trees. Out of these there came 
a peculiar shrill cry, a cry of agony, which 
might be from a child or from some small 
woodland creature in distress. It was in¬ 
articulate, high-pitched, and inexpressibly 
melancholy. At the sound the stranger, who 
had knocked Stevens on to his knees, stag¬ 
gered back and looked round him with an 
expression of helpless horror upon his face. 
The smile had left his lips and there only 
remained the loose-lipped weakness of a man 
in the last extremity of terror. 

44 It’s after me again, mate ! " he cried. 

4 Stick it out, Tom ! You have him 
nearly beat ! It can’t hurt you." 

' It can ’urt me ! It will 'urt me ! " 
screamed the fighting man. 4 ‘ My God ! I 
can’t face it ! Ah, I see it! I see it! " 
With a scream of fear he turned and 
bounded off into the brushwood. His com¬ 
panion, swearing loudly, picked up the pile 
of clothes and darted after him, the dark 
shadows swallowing up their flying figures. 

Stevens, half-senseless, had staggered back 
and lay upon the grassy bank, his head pil* 
lowed upon the chest of the young Baronet; 
who was holding his flask of brandy to his 
lips. As they sat there they were both 
aware that the cries had become louder and 
shriller. Then from among the bushes there 
ran a small white terrier, nosing about as if 
following a trail and yelping most piteously. 
It squattered across the grassy sw'ard, taking 
no notice of the two young men. Then it 
also vanished into the shadows. As it did 
so the two spectators sprang to their feet 
and ran as hard as they could tear for the 
gateway and the trap. Terror had seized 
them—a panic terror far above reason or 
control. Shivering and shaking, they threw 
themselves into the dog-cart, and it was not 
until the willing horses had put two good 
miles between that ill-omened hollow and 
themselves that they at last ventured to 
speak. 

44 Did you ever see such a dog ? " asked 
the Baronet. 

44 No," cried Stevens. 4 ‘ And, please God, 

I never may again." 

L ATE that night the two travellers broke 
their journey at the Swan Inn, near Har- 
penden Common. The landlord was-an 
old acquaintance of the Baronet’s and gladly 
joined him in a glass of port after supper. A. 
famous old sport was Mr. Joe Homer, of the 
Swan, and he would talk by the hour of the 
legends of the ring, whether new or old. The 
name of Alf Stevens was well ki^jvn to him, 
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and he looked at him with the deepest 
interest. 

" Why, sir, you have surely been fighting," 
said he. " I hadn't read of any engagement 
in the papers." 

" Enough said of that," Stevens answered, 
in a surly voice. 

" Well, no offence ! I suppose"—his 
smiling face became suddenly very serious— 
" I suppose you didn’t, by chance, see any¬ 
thing of him they call the Bully of Brocas 
as you came north ? " 

" Well, what if we did ? " 

The landlord was tense with excitement. 

"It was him that nearly killed Bob 
Meadows. It was at the very gate of Brocas 
Old Hall that he stopped him. Another man 
was with him. Bob was game to the marrow, 
but he was found hit to pieces on the lawn 
inside the gate where the summer-house 
stands. 

The Baronet nodded. 

" Ah, you've been there! 99 cried the 
landlord. 

" Well, we may as well make a clean 
breast of it," said the Baronet, looking at 
Stevens. " We've been there, and we met the 
man you speak of—an ugly customer he is, 
too ! " 

" Tell me ! " said the landlord, in a voice 
that sank to a whisper. " Is it true what 
Bob Meadows says, that the men are dressed 
like our grandfathers, and that the fighting 
man has his head all caved in ? " 

" Well, he was old-fashioned, certainly, 
and his head was the queerest ever I saw." 

" God in Heaven ! " cried the landlord. 
" Do you know, sir, that Tom Hickman, the 
famous prize-fighter, together with his pal, 
Joe Rowe, a silversmith of the City, met 
his death at that very point in the year 1822 
when he was drunk, and tried to drive on the 
wrong side of a wagon. Both were killed 
and the wheel of the wagon crushed in 
Hickman's forehead." 

" Hickman ! Hickman ! " said the 
Baronet. " Not the gas-man ? " 

" Yes, sir, they called him Gas. He won 
his fights with what they called the 1 whisker 
hit,' and no one could stand against him until 
Neate—him that they called the Bristol 
Bull—brought him down." 

Stevens Jiad risen from the table as white 
as cheese. 


“ Let’s get out of this, sir. I want fresh 
air. Let us get on our way." 

The landlord clapped him on the back. 

" Cheer up, lad ! You’ve held him off, 
anyhow, and that’s more than anyone else 
has ever done. Sit down and have another 
glass of wine, for if a man in England has 
earned it this night it is you. There's many 
a debt you would pay if you gave the 
Gasman a welting, whether dead or alive. 
Do you know what he did in this very 
room ? " 

T HE two travellers looked round with 
startled eyes at the lofty room, stone- 
flagged and oak-panelled, with great 
open grate at the farther end. 

4 Yes, in this very room. I had it from old 
Squire Scotter, who was here that very night. 
It was the day when Shelton beat Josh 
Hudson out St. Albans way, and Gas had 
won a pocketful of money on the fight. He 
and his pal Rowe came in here upon their 
way, and he was-mad-raging drunk. The 
folk fairly shrunk into the corners and under 
the tables, for he was stalkin’ round with the 
great kitchen poker in his hand, and there 
was murder behind the smile upon his face. 
He was like that when the drink was in him— 
cruel, reckless, and a terror to the world. 
Well, what think you that he did at last 
with the poker ? There was a little dog, a 
terrier as I've heard, coiled up before the 
fire, for it was a bitter December night. The 
Gasman broke its back with one blow of the 
poker. Then he burst out laughin', flung a 
curse or two at the folk that shrunk away 
from him, and so out to his high gig that was 
waiting outside. The next we heard was 
that he was carried dowm to Finchley with 
his head ground to a jelly by the wagon 
wheel. Yes, they do say the little dog with 
its bleeding skin and its f broken back has 
been seen since then, crawlin' and yelpin' 
about Brocas Corner, as if it was lookin' 
for the swine that killed it. So you see, 
Mr. Stevens, you were fightin' for more 
than yourself when you put it across the 
Gasman." 

" Maybe so," said the young prize-fighter, 
" but I want no more fights like that. The 
Farrier-Sergeant is good enough for me, sir, 
and if it is the same to you, wee’ll take a rail¬ 
way train back to town." 
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O N the young man's face, 
as he sat sipping his 
ginger-ale in the club¬ 
house smoking-room, there was a 
look of disillusion men t. 

" Never again ! " he said. 

The Oldest Member glanced up from his 
paper, 

" You are proposing to give up golf once 
more ? ” he queried. 

' f Not golf. Betting on golf," The Young 
Man frowned, 11 I’ve just been let down 
badly. Wouldn't you have thought I had 
a good thing, laying seven to two on McTavish 
against Robinson ? " 

44 Undoubtedly/' said the Sage, 11 The 
odds, indeed, generous as they are, scarcely 
indicate the former's superiority. Do you 
mean to tell me that the thing came un¬ 
stitched ? " 

'* Robinson won in a walk, after being 
thfee down at the turn." 

fi Strange ! What happened ? " 

" Why, they looked in at the bar to have 
a refresher before starting for the tenth/' 
said the young man, his voice quivering, 
** and McTavish suddenly discovered that 
there was a hole in liis trouser-pocket and 
sixpence had dropped out. He worried so 
frightfully about it that on the second nine 
he couldn't do a thing right. Went com¬ 
pletely off his game and didn’t win a hole." 
The Sage shook his head gravely, 
t4 If this is really going to be a lesson to 
you, mv boy, never to bet on the result of 
a golf-match, it will be a blessing in disguise. 
There is no such thing as a certainty in golf. 
I wonder if I ever told you a rather curious 
episode in the career of Vincent Jopp ? " 

44 The Vincent Jopp ? The American multi¬ 
millionaire ? " 

“ The same* You never knew he once 


came within an ace of winning 
the Amateur Championship, did 
you ? 

M I never heard of his playing golf r JJ 
“ He played for one season. After that 
he gave it up and has not touched a club 
since, Ring the bell and get me a small 
lime-juice, and 1 will tell you all/* 

I T was long before your time (said the 
Oldest Member} that the events which 
I am about to relate took place, I had 
just completed my college education, and 
was feeling particularly pleased with myself 
because I had secured the job of private and 
confidential secretary to Vincent jopp, then 
a man in the early thirties, busy in laying 
the foundations of his present remarkable 
fortune. 

Jopp was, I think, the most extraordinary 
personality l have encountered in a long and 
many-sided life. He was admirably equi pped 
for success in finance, having the steely eye 
and square jaw without which it is hopeless 
for a man to enter that line of business, J le 
possessed also an ^overwhelming confidence 
in himself, anil the ability to switch a cigar 
from one corner of Ins mouth to the other 
without wiggling his ears, which, as you 
know, is the stamp of the genuine Monarch 
of the Money Market. He was the nearest 
approach to the financier on the films, the 
fellow who makes his jaw muscles jump when 
he is telephoning, that l have ever seen. 

Jake all successful men, he was a man of 
method. He kept a pad on his desk on 
which he would scribble down his appoint¬ 
ments, and it was my duty on entering the 
office each morning to take this pad and 
type its contents neatly in a loose-leaved 
ledger. Usually, of course, these entries 
referred to bysinrss appointments and deals 
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which he was contemplating, but one day I 
was interested to note, against the date 
May 3rd, the entry :— 

“ Propose to Amelia ." 

I was interested, as I say, but not sur¬ 
prised. Though a man of steel and iron, 
there was nothing of the celibate about 
Vincent Jopp. He was one of those men 
who marry early and often. On three separate 
occasions before I joined his service he had 
jumped off the dock, to scramble back to 
shore again later by means of the Divorce 
Court lifebelt. Scattered here and there about 
the country there were three ex-Mrs. Jopps, 
drawing their monthly envelope, and now, 
it seemed, he contemplated the addition of 
a fourth to the platoon. 

I was not surprised, I say, at this resolve 
of his. What did seem a little remarkable 
to me was the thorough way in which he had 
thought the thing out. This iron-willed man 
recked nothing of possible obstacles. Under 
the date of June 1st was the entry :— 

“ Marry Amelia " ; 

while in the March of the following year 
he had arranged to have his first-born 
christened Thomas Reginald. Later on, the 
short-coating of Thomas Reginald was 
arranged for, and there was a note about 
sending him to school. Many hard things 
have been said of Vincent Jopp, but nobody 
has ever accused him of not being a man who 
looked ahead. 

On the morning of May 4th Jopp came 
into the office, looking, I fancied, a little 
thoughtful. He sat for some moments 
staring before him with his brow a trifle 
furrowed ; then he seemed to come to him¬ 
self. He rapped his desk. 

" Hi ! You ! " he said. It was thus that 
he habitually addressed me. 

44 Mr. Jopp ? " I replied. 

44 What's golf ? " 

I had at that time just succeeded in getting 
my handicap down into single figures, and I 
welcomed the opportunity of dilating on the 
noblest of pastimes. But I had barely begun 
my eulogy, when he stopped me. 

44 It's a game, is it ? " 

44 I suppose you could call it that/' I said, 
44 but it is an off-hand way of describing the 
holiest-" 

“ How do you play it ? 99 

44 Pretty well," I said. 44 At the beginning 
of the season I didn’t seem able to keep 'em 
straight at all, but lately I've been doing 
fine. Getting better every day. Whether 
it was that I was moving my head or gripping 
too tightly with the right hand-" 

44 Keep the reminiscences for your grand¬ 
children during the long winter evenings," 
he interrupted, abruptly, as was his habit. 
44 What I want to know is what a fellow 
does when he plays golf. Tell me in as 
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few words as you can just what it's all 
about." 

“ You hit a ball with a stick till it falls 
into a hole." 

44 Easy! " he snapped. 41 Take dic¬ 
tation." 

I produced my pad. 

44 May the fifth, take up golf. What's an 
Amateur Championship ? " 

"It is the annual competition to decide 
which is the best player among the amateurs. 
There is also a Professional Championship, 
and an Open event." 

14 Oh, there are golf professionals, are 
there ? What do they do ? " 

44 They teach golf." 

" Which is the best of them ? 99 

44 Sandy McHoots won both British and 
American Open events last year." 

44 Wire him to come here at once." 

" But McHoots is in Inverlcchty, in 
Scotland." 

" Never mind. Get him; tell him to 
name his own terms. When is the Amateur 
Championship ? " 

44 I think it is on September the twelfth 
this year." 

41 Ail right, take dictation. September 
twelfth, win Amateur Championship." 

I stared at him in amazement, but he was 
not looking at me. 

44 Got that ? " he said. 44 September thir- 

Oh, I was forgetting! Add September 
twelfth, Corner wheat. September thirteenth. 
Marry Amelia." 

41 Marry Amelia," I echoed, moistening my 
pencil. 

44 Where do you play this—what's-its-name 
—golf ? " 

44 There are clubs all over the country. 
I belong to the Wissahicky Glen." 

44 That a good place ? " 

44 Very good." 

44 Arrange to-day for my becoming' a 
member." 

S ANDY McHOOTS arrived in due 
course, and was shown into the 
private office. 

44 Mr. McHoots ? " said Vincent Jopp. 

44 Mphm ! " said the Open Champion. 

44 I have sent for you, Mr. McHoots, 
because I hear that you are the greatest 
living exponent of this game of golf." 

44 Aye," said the champion, cordially, 44 I 
am that." 

44 I wish you to teach me the game. I am 
already somewhat behind schedule owing to 
the delay incident upon your long journey, 
so let us start at once. Name a few of the 
most important points in connection with 
the game. My secretary will make notes of 
them, and I will memorize them. In this 
way we shall s&V$i Itiihfel. Now, what is the 
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G OLF is in its essence a simple game. 
You laugh in a sharp, bitter, barking 
manner when l say this, but never¬ 
theless it is true, Where the average man 
goes wrong is in making the game difficult 
for himself Observe the non-player, the 
man who walks round with you for the sake 


most important thing to remember when 
playing golf ? " 

*' Keep your heid still/' 

" A simple task." 

" Na sae simple as it soonds." 

" Nonsense ! " said Vincent Jopp, curtly* 
'* If I decide to keep my head still, 1 shall 
keep it still. What next ? '* 

" Keep yer ee on the ba'." 

4 It shall be attended to. And the next ? " 
" Dmna press." 

" I won't. And to resume/ 1 

Mr. Me Hoots ran through a dozen of the 


* I have sent [or you, Mr* McHoots, because I hea! that you are the greatest living 
exponent ot this game of golf/ 1 Aye/ said the champion, cordially, 4 1 am that/ * 


basic rules, and I took them down in short¬ 
hand. Vincent Jopp studied the list. 

" Very good. Easier than I had supposed. 
On the first tee at Wissahicky Glen at 
eleven sharp to-morrow, Mr. Me Hoots. Hi ! 
You ! " 

14 Sir ? " I said* 

" Go out and buy me a set of clubs, a red 
jacket, a cloth cap, a pair of spiked shoes, 
and a ball." 

1 One ball ? " 

" Certainly* What need is there of more ? 11 

"It sometimes happens/' I explained, 

that a player who is learning the game 
fails to hit his ball straight, and then he 
often loses it in the rough at the side of the 
fairway/' 

" Absurd ! " said Vincent Jopp, "If I 
set Out to drive my ball straight, I shall 
drive it straight. Good morning, Mr. 
McHoots* You will excuse me now'. I am 
busy cornering Woven Textiles/' 


of the fresh air* He will hole out with a 
single care-free flick of his umbrella the 
twenty-foot putt over which you would 
ponder and hesitate for a full minute before 
sending St right oft the line* Put a <1 river 
in his hands, and he pastes the ball into the 
next county without a thought. It is only 
when he takes to the game in earnest that 
he becomes self-conscious and anxious, and 
tops his shots even as you and L A man 
who could retain through his golfing career 
the almost scornful confidence of the non- 
player would be unbeatable* Fortunately 
such an attitude of mind is beyond the scope 
of human nature. 

It was not, however, beyond the scope of 
Vincent Jopp, the superman. Vincent Jopp 
was, I am inclined to think, the only golfer 
who ever approached the game in a spirit 
of Pure Reason* 1 have read of men who, 
never having swum in their lives, ^studied 
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swimming bath, mastered its contents, and 
dived in and won the big race. In just such 
a spirit did Vincent Jopp start to play golf. 
He committed McHoots's hints to memory, 
and then went out on the links and put them 
into practice. He came to the tee with a 
clear picture in his mind of what he had to 
do, and he did it. He was not intimidated, 
like the average novice, by the thought that 
if he pulled in his hands he would slice, or if 
he gripped too tightly with the right he 
would pull. Pulling in the hands was an 
error, so he did not pull in his hands. Grip¬ 
ping too tightly was a defect, so he did not 
grip too tightly. With that weird concentra¬ 
tion which had served him so well in busi¬ 
ness he did precisely what he had set out to 
do—no less and no more. Golf with Vincent 
Jopp was an exact science. 

The annals of the game are studded with 
the names of those who have made rapid 
progress in their first season. Colonel Quill, 
we read in our Vardon, took up golf at the 
age of fifty-six, and by devising an ingenious 
machine consisting of a fishing-line and a 
sawn-down bedpost was enabled to keep his 
head so still that he became a scratch player 
before the end of the year. But no one, I 
imagine, except Vincent Jopp has ever 
achieved scratch on his first morning on the 
links. 

The main difference, we are told, between 
the amateur and the professional golfer is 
the fact that the latter is always aiming at 
the pin, while the former has in his mind a 
vague picture of getting soYnewhere reason¬ 
ably near it. Vincent Jopp invariably went 
for the pin. He tried to hole out from any¬ 
where inside two hundred and twenty yards. 
The only occasion on which I ever heard 
him express any chagrin or disappointment 
was during the afternoon round on hi« first 
day out, when from the tee on the two- 
hundred-and-forty-yard seventh he laid his 
ball within six inches of the hole. 

“ A marvellous shot! " I cried, genuinely 
stirred. 

“ Too much to the right," said Vincent 
Jopp, frowning. 

He went on from triumph to triumph. 
He won the monthly medal in May, June, 
July, August, and September. Towards the 
end of May he was heard to complain that 
Wissahicky Glen was not a sporting course. 
The Greens Committee sat up night after 
night trying to adjust his handicap so as to 
give other members an outside chance 
against him. The golf experts of the daily 
papers wrote columns about his play. And 
it was pretty generally considered through¬ 
out the country that it would be a pure 
formality for anyone else to enter against 
him in the Amateur Championship—an 
opinion tidiich was borne out when he got 


through into the final without losing a hole. 
A safe man to have betted on, you would 
have said. But mark the sequel. 

T HE Amateur Championship was held that 
year away up in the North. I had accom¬ 
panied my employer there ; for, though 
engaged on this nerve-wearing contest, he 
refused to allow his business to be interfered 
with. As he had indicated in his schedule, 
he was busy at the time cornering wheat; 
and it was my task to combine the duties 
of caddie and secretary. Each day I accom¬ 
panied him round the links with my note¬ 
book and his bag of clubs, and the progress 
of his various matches was somewhat com¬ 
plicated by the arrival of a stream of tele¬ 
graph-boys bearing important messages. He 
would read these between the strokes and 
dictate replies to me, never, however, taking 
more than the five minutes allowed by the 
rules for an interval between strokes. I am 
inclined to think that it was this that put 
the finishing touch on his opponents' dis¬ 
comfiture. It is not soothing for a nervous 
man to have the game hung up on the green 
while his adversary dictates to his caddie a 
letter beginning " Yours of the nth inst. 
received and contents noted. In reply would 

state-" This sort of thing puts a man 

off his game. 

I was resting in the lobby of the hotel 
after a strenuous day's work, when I found 
that I was being paged. I answered the 
summons, and was informed that a lady 
wished to see me. Her card bore the name 
“ Miss Amelia Merridew.” Amelia ! The 
name seemed familiar. Then I remembered. 
Amelia was the name of the girl Vincent 
Jopp intended to marry, the fourth of the 
long line of Mrs. Jopps. I hurried to present 
myself, and found a tall, slim girl, who was 
plainly labouring under a considerable agita¬ 
tion. 

" Miss Merridew ? " I said. 

“ Yes," she murmured. " My name will 
be strange to you." . - 

" Am I right," I queried, “ in supposing 

that you are the lady to whom Mr. Jopp- 

“ I am ! I am ! " she replied. *’ And, oh, 
what shall I do ? " 

"Kindly give me particulars," I said, 
taking out my pad from force of habit. 

She hesitated a moment, as if afraid to 
speak. 

" You are caddying for Mr. Jopp in the 
final to-morrow ? " she said at last. 

1 am. 

“ Then could you—would you mind— 
would it be giving you too much trouble if 
I asked you to shout ‘ Boo ! ' at him when 
he is making his stroke, if he looks like 
winning ? " 

I was perplexed. 
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I don't understand.'* 

41 I see that I must tell you all. I am sure 
you will treat what I say as absolutely 
confidential." 

44 Certainly." 

“ I am provisionally engaged to Mr. Jopp." 

44 Provisionally ? " 

She gulped. 

" Let me tell you my story. Mr. Jopp 
asked me to marry him. and I would rather 
do anything on earth than marry him. But 
how could I say ‘ No ! ' with those awful 
eyes of his boring me through ? I knew 
that if I said 4 No,' he would argue me out 
of it in two minutes. I had an idea. I 
gathered that he had never played golf, so 
I told him that I would marry him if he 
won the Amateur Championship this year. 
And now I find that he has been a secret 
golfer all along, and, what is more, a plus 
man ! It isn't fair." 

44 He was not a golfer when you made that 
condition," I said. " He took up the game 
on the following day." 

" Impossible! How could he have be¬ 
come as good as he is in this short time ? " 

44 Because he is Vincent Jopp! In his 
lexicon there is no §uch word as impossible." 

She shuddered. 

44 What a man ! But I can't marry him," 
she cried. 44 I want to marry somebody else. 
Oh, won't you help me ? Do shout 4 Boo!' 
at him when he is starting his down-swing ! " 

I shook my head. 

44 It would take more than a single 4 boo ' 
to put Vincent Jopp off his stroke." 

44 But won't you try it ? " 

44 I cannot. My duty is to my employer." 

44 Oh, do ! " 

44 No, no. Duty is duty, and paramount 
with me. Besides, I have a bet on him to 
win." 

The stricken girl uttered a faint moan, and 
tottered away. 

I WAS in our suite shortly after dinner 
that night, going over some of the notes I 
had made that day, when the telephone 
rang. Jopp was out at the time, taking a 
short stroll with his after-dinner cigar. I 
unhooked the receiver, and a female voice 

SP ° k £ that Mr. Jopp ? ” 

44 Mr. Jopp's secretary speaking. Mr. 
Jopp is out." 

44 Oh, it's nothing important. Will you 
say that Mrs. Luella Mainprice Jopp called 
up to wish him luck ? I shall be on the 
course to-morrow to see him win the final." 

I returned to my notes. Soon afterwards 
the telephone rang again. 

44 Vincent, dear ? " 

44 Mr. Jopp's secretary speaking." 

44 Oh, will you say that Mrs. Jane Jukes 


Jopp called up to wish him luck ? I shall 
be there tomorrow to see him play." 

I resumed my work. I had hardly started 
when the telephone rang for the third time. 
44 Mr. Jopp ? " 

44 Mr. Jopp's secretary, speaking." 

4 ‘ This is Mrs. Agnes Parsons Jopp. I 
just called up to wish him luck. I shall be 
looking on to-morrow." 

I shifted my work nearer to the telephone- 
table so as to be ready for the next call. 
I had heard that Vincent Jopp had only 
been married three times, but you never 
knew. 

Presently Jopp came in. 

4 ‘ Anybody called up ? " he asked. 

44 Nobody on business. An assortment of 
your wives were on the wire wishing you 
luck. They asked me to say that they will 
be on the course to-morrow." 

For a moment it seemed to me that the 
man's iron repose was shaken. 

44 Luella ? " he asked. 

44 She was the first." 

44 Jane ? " 

44 And Jane." 

44 And Agnes ? " 

44 Agnes," I said, 44 is right." 

44 H'm ! " said Vincent Jopp. And for 
the first time since I had known him I 
thought that he was ill at ease. 

T HE day of the final dawned bright and 
clear. At least, I was not awake at the 
time to see, but I suppose it did ; for at 
nine o'clock, when I came down to breakfast, 
the sun was shining brightly. The first 
eighteen holes were to be played before 
lunch, starting at eleven. Until twenty 
minutes before the hour Vincent Jopp kept 
me busy taking dictation, partly on matters 
connected with his wheat deal and partly 
on a signed article dealing with the Final, 
entitled 4 How I Won." At eleven sharp 
we were out on the first tee. 

Jopp's opponent was a nice-looking young 
man, but obviously nervous. He giggled in 
a distraught sort of way as he shook hands 
with my employer. 

44 Well, may the best man win," he said. 

44 I have arranged to do so," replied Jopp, 
curtly, and started to address his ball. 

There was a large crowd at the tee, and, as 
Jopp started his down-swing, from some¬ 
where on the outskirts of this crowd there 
came suddenly a musical 4 ‘ Boo ! " It rang 
out in the clear morning air like a bugle. 

I had been right in my estimate of Vincent 
Jopp. His forceful stroke never wavered. 
Squarely on the meat the head of his club 
struck the ball, dispatching it a good two 
hundred yards down the middle of the fair¬ 
way. As we left the tee I saw Amelia 
Merridew being |^<jt away with bowed head 
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by two members of the Greens Committee. 
Poor girl ! My heart bled for her. And yet, 
after all, Fate had been kind in removing 
her from the scene, even in custody, for she 
could hardly have borne to watch the pro¬ 
ceedings. Vincent Jopp made rings round 
his antagonist. Hole after hole he won in 
his remorseless, machine-like way, until when 
lunch-time came at the end of the eighteenth 
he was ten up. All the other holes had 
been halved. 

I T was after lunch, as we made our way 
to the first tee, that the advance-guard of 
the Mrs. Jopps appeared in the person of 
Luella Mainprice Jopp, a kittenish little 
woman with blonde hair and a Pekingese 
dog. I remembered reading in the papers 
that she had divorced my employer for 
persistent and aggravated mental cruelty, 
calling witnesses to bear out her statement 
that he had said he did not like her in pink, 
and that on two separate occasions he had 
insisted on her dog eating the leg of a 
chicken instead of the breast; but Time, 
the great healer, seemed to have removed 
all bitterness, and she greeted him affec¬ 
tionately. 

" Wassums going to win great big 
championship against nasty rough strong 
man ? ” she said. 

" Such,” said Vincent Jopp, ” is my 
intention. It was kind of you, Luella, to 
trouble to come and watch me. I wonder 
if you know Mrs. Agnes Parsons Jopp ? ” 
he said, courteously, indicating a kind¬ 
looking, motherly woman who had just 
come up. “ How are you, Agnes ? ” 

“ If you had asked me that question this 
morning, Vincent,” replied Mrs. Agnes 
Parsons Jopp, ” I should have been obliged 
to say that I felt far from well. I had an 
odd throbbing feeling in the left elbow, and 
I am sure my temperature was above the 
normal. But this afternoon I am a little 
better. How are you, Vincent ? ” 

Although she had, as I recalled from the 
reports of the case, been compelled some 
years earlier to request the Court to sever 
her marital relations with Vincent Jopp on 
the ground of calculated and inhuman 
brutality, in that he had callously refused, 
in spite of her pleadings, to take Old Dr. 
Bennett's Tonic Swamp-Juice three times a 
day, her voice, as she spoke, was kind and 
even anxious. Badly as this man had 
treated her—and I remember that several 
of the jury had been unable to restrain their 
tears when she was in the witness-box giving 
her evidence—there still seemed to linger 
some remnants of the old affection. 

” I am quite well, thank you, Agnes,” 
said Vincent Jopp. 

” Are you wearing your liver-pad ? ” 

VoL lxiL-28. 


A frown flitted across my employer's 
strong face. 

” I am not wearing my liver-pad,” he 
replied, brusquely. 

“ Oh, Vincent, how rash of you ! ” 

He was about to speak, when a sudden 
exclamation from his rear checked him. 
A genial-looking woman in a sports coat 
was standing there, eyeing him with a sort 
of humorous horror. 

” Well, Jane,” he said. 

I gathered that this was Mrs. Jane Jukes 
Jopp, the wife who had divorced him for 
systematic and ingrowing fiendishness on 
the ground that he had repeatedly outraged 
her feelings by wearing a white waistcoat 
with a dinner-jacket. She continued to look 
at him dumbly, and then uttered a sort of 
strangled, hysterical laugh. 

” Those legs I ” she cried. “ Those legs ! ” 

Vincent Jopp flushed darkly. Even the 
strongest and most silent of us have our 
weaknesses,, and my employer's was the 
rooted idea that he looked well in knicker¬ 
bockers. It was not my place to try to 
dissuade him, but there was no doubt that 
they did not suit him. Nature, in bestowing 
upon him a massive head and a jutting chin, 
had forgotten to finish him off at the other 
end. Vincent Jopp's legs were skinny. 

” You poor dear man! ” went on Mrs. 
Jane Jukes Jopp. ” What practical joker 
ever lured you into appearing in public in 
knickerbockers ? ” 

” I don't object to the knickerbockers,” 
said Mrs. Agnes Parsons Jopp, ” but when 
he foolishly comes out in quite a strong east 
wind without his liver-pad-” 

“ Little Tinky-Ting don't need no liver- 
pad, he don't,” said Mrs. Luella Mainprice 
Jopp, addressing the animal in her arms, 
“ because he was his muzzer's pet, he was ! ” 

I was standing quite near to Vincent Jopp, 
and at this moment I saw a bead of perspira¬ 
tion spring out on his forehead, and into his 
steely eyes there came a positively hunted 
look. I could understand and sympathize. 
Napoleon himself w f ould have wilted if he 
had found himself in the midst of a trio of 
females, one talking baby-talk, another 
fussing about his health, and the third making 
derogatory observations on his lower limbs. 
Vincent Jopp was becoming unstrung. 

” May as well be starting, shall we?” 

It was Jopp's opponent who spoke. 
There was a strange, set look on his face— 
the look of a man whose back is against the 
wall. Ten down on the morning's round, he 
had drawn on his reserves of courage and 
was determined to meet the inevitable 
bravely. 

Vincent Jopp nodded absently, then turned 
to me. 

“ Keep those y?0tfien away from me,” he 
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whispered, tensely. 11 They'll put me off my 
stroke ! " 

“ Put you off your stroke ! ,J I exclaimed, 
incredulously, 

“ Yes, me ! How the deuce can I conccn- 
t rate with 
people babbling 
about liver- 
pads and—and 
knickerbockers 
—allround me ? 

Keep them 
away ! " 

He started to 
address his ball, 
and there was 
a weak uncer- 
tainty in the 
way he did it 
that prepared 
me for what 
was to come + 

His club rose, 
wavered, fell; 
and the ball, 
badly topped, 
trickled two 
feet and sank 
into a cuppy 
he. 

M Is that good 
or bad ? " in¬ 
quired Mrs, 

Luella Main- 
price jopp. 

A sort of 
desperate hope 
gleamed in the 
eye of the other 
competitor in 
the final. He 
swung with re¬ 
newed vigour. 

His ball sang I 
through the air 
and lay within chip-shot distance of the 
green. 

At the very least," said Mrs, Agnes 
Parsons Jopp t 1 I hope, Vincent, that you 
are wearing flannel next your skin/ 1 

I heard jopp give a stifled groan as he 
took his spoon from the bag. He made a 
gallant effort to retrieve the lost ground, 
but the ball struck a stone and bounded 
away into the long grass to the side of the 
green. His opponent won the hole. 

We moved to the second tee. 

,l Now, that young man/ 1 said Mrs, Jane 
Jukes Jopp, indicating her late husband's 
blushing antagonist, ,r is quite right to wear 
knickerbockers. He can carry them off. 
But a glance in the mirror must have shown 
you that you-— 

1 m sure you're feverish, Vincent/* said 


Mrs. Agnes Parsons Jopp, solicitously. M You 
are quite flushed. There is a wild gleam in 
your eyes/ 1 

11 Muzzer's pet’s got little buttons of eyes, 
that don’t never have no wild gleam in zem 


because lie’s muzzer's own darling, he was ! 
said Mrs H Luella Main price Jopp h 

A hollow' groan escaped Vincent lopp's 
ashen lips. 

1 need not recount the play hole by hole, 
I think. There are some subjects that are 
too painful, it was pitiful to watch Vincent 
Jopp in his downfall. By the end of the 
first nine his lead had been reduced to one, 
and his antagonist, rendered a new r man by 
success, was playing magnificent golf. On 
the next hole he drew level. Then with a 
superhuman effort Jopp contrived to halve 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth. It 
seemed as though his iron will might still 
assert itself, but on the fourteenth the end 
came. 

He had driven a superb ball, outdistancing 
his opponent a lull 1 fiftv vards, The 
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latter played a good second to within a 
few feet of the green. And then, as Vincent 
Jopp was shaping for his stroke, Luella 
Mainpnce gave tongue. 

M Vincent! " 


triumphantly. 11 IVe been trying to remem¬ 
ber the name all the afternoon. I saw about 
it in one of the papers. The advertisements 
speak most highly of it. You take it before 
breakfast and again before retiring, and they 

guarantee it to 
prod uce firm, 
healthy flesh on 
the most sparsely- 
covered limbs in 
next to no time. 
Now, will you re¬ 
member to get a 
bottle to-night ? 
'It comes in two 
s i z e s, the five- 
shilling (or large 
size) and the 
smaller at half a 
crown. Warwick 
Armstrong writes 
that he used it 
regularly for 
years.” 

Vincent Jopp 
uttered a quaver¬ 
ing moan, and his 
hand, as he took 
the mashie from 
his bag, was trem¬ 
bling like an aspen. 

Ten minutes 
later he was on 
his way back to 
the club-house, a 
beaten man. 


tensely, * How the deuce can l concentrate with 
all round me? *' 


" Well ? 11 

M Vincent, that other man—bad man— 
not playing fair, When your back was 
turned just now, he gave his hall a great 
bang. / was watching him I " 

" At any rate,” said Mrs. Agnes Parsons 
Joppj M I do hope, when the game is over, 
Vincent, that you will remember to cool 
slowly.” 

■'* Flesho! ” cried Mrs. Jane Jukes Jopp 


And so {con¬ 
cluded the Oldest 
Member) you see 
that in golf there 
is no such thing 
as a soft snap. 
You can never 
be certain of the 
finest player. Anything may happen to the 
greatest expert at any stage of the game. 
In a recent competition George Duncan look 
eleven shots over a hole which eighteen- 
handicap men generally do in five. No t 
Back horses or go down to Throgmorton 
Street and try to take it away from the 
Rothschilds, and I will applaud you as a 
shrewd and cautious financier. But to bet 
at golf is pure gambling. 
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AS one retraces the years it is curious 
/ V how small incidents stand out in 
^ one's memory to the exclusion 

of more important happenings, I 
distinctly remember* for instance, a funny 
incident which happened at Montreal, 
where my father, the 
Rev, Gavin Lang, was 
minister of St. Andrews 
Church, A Canadian hoy 
playmate was sitting on 
the fence of our garden, 
gazing meditatively at 
his legs, and even now I 
can hear him remarking, 
with a broad Scottish 
accent :— 

Fancy me wearing 
pur-r-ple stockings, an' 
me gran'mither lying 
dead," 

I was only about four 
years old at the time, for 
we returned to Scotland 
when I was five, the most 
of my boyhood being spent 
at Inverness* But that 
one incident of my Mon¬ 
treal days still sticks in 
my memory* 

As a boy, however, I 
am afraid ( was a dis¬ 
appointment to friends 
and relatives, and par¬ 
ticularly to my parents. 

I hey could never under¬ 
stand how 1 became in¬ 
fected with the Thespian 
germ. Neither could 1. 

I come of clerical stock, 
and, in jact, believe we can 
back for generations 
ind find in each some two 


Principal ot Alierdecn 
University. His son is 
now Archbishopof York. 

My boyish mind, too, 
was fixed on the Church 
—but not on the pulpit. 

A visit from a mission ary 
gave me visions of fight¬ 
ing for the heathen in 
the wilds of the Congo ; 
tramping the jungle and 
saving them from lions, 
tigers, elephants, and alli¬ 
gators, winning their love 
and gratitude, and in time 
becoming their white king. 
And this was before the 
days of Tarzan and the 
4i movies.” Which seems 
to show that imagination 
was by no means my 
weak point. My fickle 
mind and character, how¬ 
ever, soon led me to 
change when 1 came 
under the influence of my 
elder brother, who even¬ 
tually joined the King's 
Own Scottish Borderers. 
He was very fond of 
theatricals, and when he 
enlisted mv help in trans¬ 
forming one of the rooms 
of the house into a private 
theatre, where, on an im¬ 
promptu stage of boards 
laid across the scats of 
chat rs, we reelted and acted 
to each other tabloid plays 
founded upon the ro¬ 
mances of Scott, Feni- 
m or e Cooper, M arry at, 
and other authors dear 
to boyish hearts, I basely 
deserted the heathen and 
the apes anti decided to 
become a rival to Irving* 
In my conceit I became 


or three who have been 
parsons/' Two of my 
father's brothers were 
parsons. One, the late 
Ur* Marshall Lang, was 


Lorenzo 

** The Merchant of Venice/ 


A n*fi pl*¥rd hy Mr Maih#ifln t .jna when a number 
of the Dramatic Club nf Sr Andrew* University. 
Photo. UrutofW *t Co. 


Original 
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critical of the acting at the local theatre we 
were permitted to visit. There I made niy 
first acquaintance with “ Romeo and Juliet/ p 
and I remember showing my 
brother in our dining-room how 
the character of Tybalt, which 
particularly fascinated me, 
should be played. I was par¬ 
ticularly enamoured of his open¬ 
ing remarks to Benvolio 

What, drawn, and talk of peace ! 

I hate the word 

As I hate hell, ah 
Montagues, and 
thec + 

Have at thee, 
coward ! 

Apart from the 
fearsome delight I 
anticipated in 
using a forbidden 
word, there was a 
ring and a 
swing about 
the speech that 
took my fancy 
mightily. 

Now, among 
the outer 
glories of the 
sideboard, as 
distinguished 
from the inner 
treasures of 
currant bun or, 
per ad venture, 
strawberry 
jam, was a set of silver plate and orna¬ 
ments presented to my father when he 
bade farewell to his Canadian parishioners, 
Hotly pressing my brother, the hated 
Montague, I drove him at the sword's point 
across the room, until a final lunge sent him 
hurtling against the sideboard, which imme¬ 
diately gave forth a tremendous tinkling 
crash of falling plate, ornaments, dishes, and 
glasses. Then my father came upon the 
scene, and for some weeks afterwards our 
interest in the’drama languished. 

Although my father knew that I spent 
every penny of my pocket-money on the 
gallery of the local theatre, he saw nothing 
but a passing craze, and it was with the sole 
desire that I should enter the ministry that I 
w r as sent to St. Andrews University. The 
result was disastrous for the family ambition. 
The college had a dramatic club, which, of 
course, I joined At the first annual per¬ 
formance after my arrival I was entrusted 
with the part of Lorenzo in ,£ The Merchant 
of Venice/ 1 Jessica being played by the very 
beautiful wife of one of the professors. Now, 
I was a first-year man, and as such known as 
a " bejant/' a term the origin of which I do 


rife. 


not remember, and the idea of a poor worm 
of a *' bejant " making love to a professor’s 
as the action of the play demanded, 
appealed strongly to my fellow- 
students 1 sense of humour. 

It appealed so strongly that my 
love scenes with Jessica went every 
night—the representations lasted a 
week—to a roar of derisive laughter; 
and all manner of insult and con¬ 
tumely were heaped upon the un¬ 
fortunate head of the anguished 
bejant." 

This experience, however, seemed 
to whet my appetite more for 
the stage, and, to the astonish¬ 
ment and, I am afraid, the 
disgust of the family, I de¬ 
clared when I went home 
that I wanted to be an 
actor, not a parson. Of 
course, there was stre¬ 
nuous opposition to my 
plans. U11 i - 
mately, as I was 
fond of drawing 
and painting, my 
father agreed, as 


Father Dolan* in l ‘ The Shaughraun.*' 

Photo, CAnriel if HuUtl f. 


Jaques, in M As You Like It/ 

Phvto. 

a sort of half-way concession, that I should 
take up drawing seriously H 

But his ideas were very different from 
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mine. For instance, he said, 14 Jf you take 
up drawing there is only one way to make 
money out of it, and that is by becoming an 
architect " ; and, with this object in view, 
i was apprenticed at the age of seventeen, 
and remained in an office for one year* 

At the end of that time, however, I took 
my courage in my hands and told my father 
of my resolve to become an actor* f am 
afraid he was grieved ; anyhow, he told me 
that if I went from home I was'not to expect 
any financial help from him, at the same time 
assuring me that the paternal roof would 
always shelter me should 1 at any time change 
my mind. 

An uncle, saying that as I was bent on 
making a fool of myself * he might as well 
help to expedite the process, offered me an 
introduction to a London manager with 
whom he was acquainted, and, negotiations 
having been opened, this gentleman invited 
me to come to London to fi walk on ” at 
his theatre. I declined the offer. Not, as 
might be imag¬ 
ined, because I 
was amazed and 
indignant at 
the manager's 
fatuity in not 
at once offering 
me leading roles. 

I refused 


Pete, in Hall Gained play 

Ph*3to. ■■ Up 


because I felt that it would be better for 
my ultimate chances of success if I kept 
out of London until I had something to take 
there beyond colossal ignorance of my work. 
I had seen Mr. Louis Calvert, to whom I can 
never be sufficiently grateful for the admirable 
training I received under his command, on 
tour in Scotland. It seemed to me that his 
was the sort of company I should like to 
join. 1 found out that he was playing at 
Wolverhampton, and forthwith went to 
Wolverhampton in order to see him. The 
fact that I had no introduction mattered not. 
I called upon him, told him of my ambition, 
and he heard me out. He replied that I 
might come to him for a week or two on 
trial, when, all being well, he would promote 
me to the salary list. 

My first appearance was as a convict, 
%vearing chains, in a play called " Proof/* 
Three weeks later, however, one of the 
company who was playing a small part fell 
ill, and I took his place. It was a speaking 
part—the Duke of Orleans in 11 Richelieu r> — 
and my opening line, “ Here's to our enter¬ 
prise/' was inaudible, even to myself. At 
that time I was a weedy " youth, and I 
shall never forget Calvert’s words to me 
when he saw how I suffered from stage- 
fright, " Go home, boy, and eat beef* 
steaks/" said he. I remained with him about 
six months, and then, following some more 
advice of his, set out to get experience in all 
sorts of plays. 

Touring companies followed, and I played 
in "A Royal Divorce/" "What Happened 
to Jones/" and other dramas and farces— 
even in comic opera—all the while getting 
heaps of useful experience. But I had to 
rough it at times, and can well remember on 
one occasion being without food and money 
for two whole days* 

At one time 1 went on a Scottish " fit*up * r 
tour which Listed one month. I was 

supposed to l>e business manager, but in 
one play, “ The Three Musketeers/" I 
had to play Louis XIII. and Felton, 
besides doing my other work ; and, 
to make matters worse, our stage 
carpenter didn't turn up, so that 
in addition I had to lend a 
hand at putting up the “fit* 
up and shifting the 
scenery. The stage car¬ 
penter was also down 
to play a part—the 
captain of the mus¬ 
keteers, in Act I. This 
I also had to undertake,, 
at a moment's notice, 

1 went on and gagged, 
improvising as best I 
could. As I got warmed 
, ...I kill uil K ^ paj-t j talked 
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hard, saying anything that came into my 
head, until 1 heard the manager's voice from 
the wing saying :— 

" Come oh, you idiot; you're talking too 
much/' 

Following this very disastrous tour, I 
sought out Sir Frank Benson (he was not, of 
course, knighted at that time), who had his 
company in Manchester, and asked him for 
an engagement, 

Like most managers, he told me how 
much he regretted that his company was 
full, but he would remember me should 
anything come along. Then, after a few 
days, unlike most managers, he sent for me, 
gave me a small part, and for a-period of 
four years I gradually worked my way up 
with him* 

Those were happy days. Benson, as is 
well known, is a keen athlete, and, although 
it is not true that he used to have us out at 
six o'clock every morning for a ten-mile run, 
he encouraged us to lead a healthy, athletic 
life, and vyhat with cricket and other games, 
to say nothing of the hard and continuous 
work of the theatre, the years slipped away 
like magic. 

No doubt I had quaint experiences during 
this time; but at the moment the only 
unusual incident 1 can recall relates to a 
performatlce of rJ Hamlet ” at a Stratford- 
on-Avon Shakespeare Festival* Sir Frank's 
idea was to give " Hamlet " precisely as 
Shakespeare w r rote it, without cut or altera¬ 
tion, and I was cast for Voltimand, Ambassa¬ 
dor from Norway, a part usually omitted from 
tiie stage versions. 

As Voltimand I had to make a long and 
difficult speech ; but on the night of the 
performance, what between nervousness and 
the imfamiliarity of my part, I incontinently 


Hamlet—Mr. Matheson Lang's favourite part* 

rM'i. " Daitir Mirror.' 


Othello. 

JWolfr. FWihflm tt Hanjltld. 

" dried up,” and could mutter only the 
first and last lines of my speech, and so, 
to Benson's ind ignation, 
Hamlet,” despite all his 
careful plans, was not given 
as Shakespeare wrote it. 

I am afraid I rather 
upset Benson in regard 
to another role , 1 had 

only been with the com¬ 
pany a fortnight when he 
asked if I would play the 
part generally known as 
“ the Apparition of the 
Bleeding Child ” in the 
watches* scene. The lady 
who usually played this 
being a cripple with a 
bad foot, I had some 
misgivings as to make¬ 
up, but consented to take 
her place. All I had to 
do was to put up my 
head through the witch's 
cauldron and admonish 
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Macbeth in 
lowing terms 


the fob 


Macbeth J 


Macbeih I 
Macbeth ! 

3ie bloody* 
resol tile ; 
scorn 

The power 
for none 
born 

Shall harm Macbeth. 


hold, and 
laugh to 

of man, 
of woman 


] made myself up 
with a lovely pink and 
white complexion, and 
one of the ladies of 
tile company lent me a 
beautiful flu tty flaxen 
wig. A little red grease¬ 
paint adorned the sides 
of my mouth to give 
the appearance of a 
trickle of blood from 
my lips, and altogether, 
with rnv robust thir¬ 
teen stone or so, 1 
must have made a 
very incongruous sort 
of infant. Benson evi¬ 
dently thought so, for 
when I stuck my head 
up through the smoke 
ami steam he began to smile. That smile 
upset me, and I forgot my lines. I got 
through the l< Macbeths iJ all right, but then, 
after his line of acknowledgment, I broke 
down, 1 managed to get as far as the word 
" Ijokl 11 in my 
second line and 
there I stuck. Des¬ 
perately 1 started 
again and again, 
f came to a halt at 
thesame place, and 
I was just going to 
make another at¬ 
tempt when Ben¬ 
son's voice broke 
in angrily, " Get 
down. Get down/ 1 
And 1 got down, 
and, I may add, [ 
never played that 
part again. 

It. was after 
playing Paolo to 
Benson's MaJa- 
testa in " Paolo 
and Francesca fl 
that I joined Mrs* 

Langtry as leading 
man, and toured 
America with her. 

When I returned 
MBs Ellen Terry 


Richard III* 
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Mr. Wu. 
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was playing " Much 
Ado A befit Nothing " 
at the Imperial 
Theatre, with Mr. 
Oscar Asche as Bene¬ 
dick. Mr. Asche, how¬ 
ever, was under en¬ 
gagement to return to 
another theatre, and 
Miss Terry, hearing of 
mv arrival, sent for me 
and offered me the 
part. I asked when I 
should have to appear, 
and she named a date 
but four days later. 1 
suppose 1 looked rather 
blank at this intelli¬ 
gence, for she said. 
Of course you know 
the part ? ** 

'* No,” I replied, 
M I'm afraid I don't/* 
“ Ahem/* she said, 
severely ; “ in mv 

young days we were 
expected to be letter- 
perfect in every one of 
Slia k es peare J s pri n et- 
pal characters/* 

However, 1 studied 
Benedick in the four days and played it 
eventually for over a year with Miss Terry 
in London and the provinces. 

A funny incident happened on the tour* We 
were at the Fulham Theatre, and one night, 

toward the end 
of the week, she 
seemed strangely 
excited„ When I 
was on the stage 
1 could see her 
in the wings whis¬ 
pering to those 
around her, al¬ 
though immedi¬ 
ately I approached 
her she suddenly 
became silent* 
A f t e r .a little 
while, as I was 
standing near 
her, she caught 
my arm and whis¬ 
pered, if Don't tell 
Lang/* When 
she discovered her 
mistake the secret 
had to be told. -< Sir 
Henry Irving is in 
front, but we didn’t 
like to tell you in 

inalfcoiiP * 11 mishimako 
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At the conclusion of that performance 
Sir Henry came behind, and I had the pleasure 
of meeting that most delightful of all actors. 
He was not a man of many words, 
but he was charming and en¬ 
couraging. 

1 have often been asked what 
I consider the most exacting 
of Shakespearean parts* To my 
mind, Othello is the greatest emo¬ 
tional part, certainly hi our lan¬ 
guage, probably in any. I 
have played many tragic 
parts, but none has gripped 
me like this one, which at 
times masters me so that 
1 have difficulty in keeping 
within the bounds of the 
lines* 

Even Salvini, I believe, 
could play this overpower¬ 
ing part only four times 
a week. It leaves one 
physically weary with suf¬ 
fering. A strange part of 
the psychology of acting 
is that the actor really 
enjoys this suffering, just 
as any artist enjoys the 
strain which accompanies 
his work of creating a pic¬ 
ture, statue, or any work 
of art which satisfies him. 

Hamlet is undoubtedly 
my favourite part, and for 
years I utilized most of my 
spare time studying him, 
line by line, mood by mood, 
always doing my best to 
get into entire sympathy 
with the spirit of the play. 

I refuse to imagine Hamlet 
a madman. Think for a 
moment, He was a sensi¬ 
tive youth, young for his 
years ; like many another 
on the threshold of life, 
possessing a great love for 
cl! things good and pure, 
and a great hatred of evil; 
wondering why the latter 
should exist, and unable 
to answer the question* 

From the study he is prac¬ 
tically cast into the midst 
of a riotous Court, full of 
intrigue and pleasure. Xo wonder lie is 
appalled. All this was bound to have an 
influence on such a highly-strung nature, and 
so caused the madness, which I consider 
was feigned, at moments to become a reality. 
Jn fact, had Hamlet lived to-day he would 
most likely have consulted some eminent 
Harley Street specialist on the nerves, and 


The Wandering Jew. 
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retired for a rest cure into a sanatorium, to 
emerge after treatment a rational member of 
society, 

1 frequently played Hamlet during 
my tours in the Colonies and the Far 
East. In Burma I had mv first 
experience of the native limelight 
man. The Ghost had just appeared 
and was solemnly exhorting me. I 
was kneeling awestruck on the 
darkened stage, when the limelight 
man started taking a hand. 
He had be?n diligently 
rehearsed beforehand and 
was under orders to keep 
only a dim blue light on 
the face of the Ghost. 

Suddenly, to my horror, 
I realized that the Ghost’s 
face was turning a delicate 
mauve. Glancing upwards 
towards the limelight man s 
box, 1 saw him deliberately 
remove the blue slide, leav¬ 
ing in its place the red one. 
The Ghost s face now re¬ 
sembled beetroot. 1 still 
knelt p but the words I 
hurled at that limelight 
man were not such as be¬ 
fitted my attitude. He paid 
no attention to me (he did 
not understand a word of 
English), but went on gently 
and earnestly twiddling his 
coloured lights on the face 
of the Ghost as though he 
were a coon ghost about to 
burst into ragtime. 

Well, at the end of the 
scene we gathered round 
our limelight man. In time 
the explanation came out. 
It seems that native Bur¬ 
mese plays are composed of 
nil sorts of things—singing, 
dancing, tragedy, comedy, 
and that whenever things 
on the stage seem to be 
hanging fire a bit* it is the 
duty of the limelight man 
to liven things up a trifle 
by twiddling the coloured 
lights about. 

Our limelight man was 
almost in tears. He felt 
very hurt. He gave us to understand that 
he had thought the Ghost a trifle dull and 
wanted to give him some help. He had only 
wanted to make fl Hamlet " hum* 

I don't think, however, that this experience 
was quite so startling as a performance of 
" Hamlet *f pJaved in fapan, wherein the 
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swallow-tail coat, then on a bicycle clad in 
bright blue cycling suit with striped stockings, 
then in evening dress with a big bouquet 
in his buttonhole. 

It was during this tour that my wife and 
I had an extraordinary experience when we 
played “ Kichard IIL Ji in the West Indies* 
One night a big negro in the audience got 
very excited while I, as Richard, was annoy¬ 
ing the unhappy Lady Anne, played by my 
wife, I noticed his agitation, but thought 
nothing of it until after the performance, 
when I was told that the negro wanted to 
see me. Rather curious to know what was 
the matter with him, I allowed the man to be 
shown into my dressing-room. He came in, 
and without any beating about the bush he 
blurted out, 

" Why do you 
treat the Lady 
Anne like that ? ,J 
A little taken 
aback, I replied, 

** But she is not 
really Lady 
Anne.” “Who 
is she, then ? ” 
the negro de¬ 
manded. " She 
is my wife,” 

" Then you have 
no right- /to treat 
your wife so,” 
shouted the 
negro, angrily. 

All my explana¬ 
tions failed to 
pacify him, and 
it was with some 
difficulty that we 
got rid of him. 

Not the least 
interesting event 
in my career is 
the manner in 
which “Mr. Wu” 
came to be pro¬ 
duced by me at 
the Strand The¬ 
atre, London, 

After my tour I 
entered into an 
arrangement with the late Mr. Louis Meyer, 
then lessee of the Strand Theatre, to produce 
a series of plays there with him. When 
discussing what plays we should do, Mr, 
Meyer said, ” I have a play about China, 
which I have had for two or three years, and 
have offered it to several ' stars/ hut none 


of them like it, I don’t suppose you will 
either.” ” Why ? ” I asked, " Well, the 
central figure is Mr. Wu, a large, bland 
Chinaman, hardly the kind of part to attract 
London's latest Hamlet and Romeo/' 
” Let me read it,” I said. So 1 took it home 
and read the play, which proved to be one of 
my greatest successes. 

It was a curious coincidence that 
Mr. Meyer should have shown me the play, 
for during my tour I had visited China and 
had closely studied the characteristics of the 
people. To this fact I attribute not a little 
of the success of ” Mr. Wu.” The popular 
conception of a Chinaman seemed to be that 
he was a small, rather ignorant, wily in¬ 
dividual, steeped in medievalism and proud 

of the length of 
his pigtail. In 
reality t h e 
present-day 
Chinaman is full 
of Western ideas, 
knowledge, and 
enterprise. As a 
business man he 
is hard to beat. 
He likes a good 
play, prefers 
Shakespeare, is 
always anxious 
to learn, and 
does not make 
a fetish of his 
" pigtail'/' Mr, 
Wu was typical 
of the Chinaman 
as I knew him, 
and one of the 
chief merits of 
the play was 
the correct at¬ 
mosphere which 
m v knowledge 
enabled me to 
introduce into 
it. 

This experi¬ 
ence brings me 
to the conclusion 
that an essen- 
tiai part of an 
actor's training is a tour abroad. It not 
only widens his experience, but it brings 
him in touch with new people and 
ideas, and prevents him from getting 
into the groove which so often retards 
the development of an artiste's natural 
talents. 



Christopher Sly, 
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WAS WYCH STREET 9 


I X the public bar 
of the Wagtail, 
in Wap ping, 
four men and a 
woman were drinking 
beer and discussing 
diseases. It was not 
a pretty subject, and 
the company was cer¬ 
tainly not a handsome one. It was a dark 
November evening, and the dingy lighting 
of the bar seemed but to emphasize the 
bleak exterior. Drifts of fog and damp 
from without mingled with the smoke of 
shag. The sanded floor was kicked into 
a muddy morass not unlike the surface 
of the pavement. An old lady down the 
street had died from pneumonia the previous 
evening, and the event supplied a fruitful 
topic of conversation. The things that one 
could get ! Everywhere were germs eager 
to destroy one/ At any minute the symp¬ 
toms might break dut. And so—one fore¬ 
gathered in a cheerful spot amidst friends, 
and drank forgetfulness. 

Prominent in this little group was Baldwin 
Meadows, a s allow-faced villain with battered 
features and prominent cheek-bones, his face 
cut and scarred by a hundred fights, Ex- 
seaman, ex-boxer, ex-fish-porter—indeed, to 
everyone's knowledge, ex-eve ryt hi ng, No 
one knew how he lived. By his sidediirched 
an enormous coloured man who went by the 
name of Harry Jones, Grinning above a 
tankard sat a pimply-faced young man who 
was known as The Agent. Silver rings 
adorned his fingers. He had no other name, 
and most emphatically no address, but he 
" arranged things ” for people, and appeared 
to thrive upon it in a scrambling, fugitive 
manner. The other two people were Mr, 
and Mrs. Dawes, Mr. Dawes was an entirely 
negative person, but Mrs, Dawes shone by 
virtue of a high, whining, insistent voice, 
keyed to within half a note of hysteria. 

Then, at one point, the conversation sud¬ 
denly took a peculiar turn. It came about 
through Mrs. Dawes mentioning that her 
aunt, who died from eating tinned lobster, 
used to work in a corset shop in Wyeh 
Street, When she said that, The Agent, 


whose right eye ap¬ 
peared to survey the 
ceiling, whilst his left 
eye looked over the 
other side of his tan¬ 
kard, remarked:— 

" Where w as Wych 
Street, ma ? ” 

" Lord’*' exclaimed 
Mrs. Dawes, "Don't you know, dearie? 
You must be a young "un, you must. Why, 
when 1 was a gal everyone knew Wych 
Street, It was just down there where they 
built the Kings way, like.” 

Baldwin Meadows cleared his throat, and 
said 

" Wych Street used to be a turnin' runnin' 
from Long Acre into Wellington Street.” 

” Oh, no, old.boy," chipped in Mr. Dawes, 
who always treated the ex-man with great 
deference. ” If you'll excuse me, Wych 
Street was a narrow lane at the back of the 
old Globe Theatre, that used to pass by the 
church.” 

” 1 know what Fm talkin' about,” growled 
Meadows. 

Mrs. Dawes's high nasal whine broke in 

"Hi, Mr. Booth, you used ter know yer 
wye a baht. Where was Wych Street ? " 

Mr. Booth, the proprietor, was polishing 
a tap. He looked up. 

” Wych Street ? Yus, of course I knoo 
Wych Street. Used to go there with some 
of the boys—when 1 was Covent Garden 
way. It was at right angles to the Strand, 
just east of Wellington Street,” 

” No, it wam't. It were alongside the 
Strand, before yer come to Wellington 
Street," 

The coloured man took no part in the dis¬ 
cussion, one street and one city being alike 
to him, provided he could obtain the material 
comforts dear to his heart; hut the others 
carried it on with a certain amount of 
acerbity. 

Before any agreement had been arrived at 
three other men entered the bar. The quick 
eye of Meadows recognized them at once as 
three of what was known at that time as 
" The Gallows Ring.” Every member of 
#< The Gallov/ti Iting Tfl had done time, but 
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they still carried on a lucrative industry 
devoted to blackmail, intimidation, shop¬ 
lifting, and some of the clumsier recreations. 
Their leader, Ben Orming, had served seven 
years for bashing a Chinaman down at 
Rotherhithe, 

Jl The Gallows Ring " was not popular 
in Wapping, for the reason that many of 
their depredations had been inflicted upon 
their own class. When Meadows and Harry 
Jones took it into their heads to do a little 
wild prancing they took the trouble to go up 
into the West-end. They considered The 
Gallows Ring " an ungentlemanly set ; 
nevertheless, they always treated them with 
a certain external deference—an unpleasant 
crowd to quarrel with, 

Ben Grming ordered beer for the three of 


them, and they leant against the bar and 
whispered in sullen accents. Something had 
evidently miscarried with the Ring. Mrs, 
Dawes continued to whine above the general 
drone of the bar. Suddenly she said :— 

" Ben, you're a hot old devil, you are. We 
was just 'aving a discussion like. Where was 
Wych Street ? ” 

Ben scowled at her, and she continued 
Some sez it was one place, some sez it 
was another, I know where it was, ’corn my 
aunt what died from blood prison, after eatin’ 
tinned lobster, used to work at a corset 
shop-—- " 

" Yus/ 1 barked Ben, emphatically, ** I 
know where Wych Street was—it was just 
sarth of the river, afore yer come to Water¬ 
loo Station/ 1 
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It was then that the coloured man, who 
up to that point had taken no part in the 
discussion, thought fit to intervene. 

" Nope, You's all wrong, cap n. Wych 
Street were alongside de church, way over 
where de Strand takes a side-line up west.” 
Ben turned on him fiercely. 

” What the blazes dews a blanketty nigger 
know ahaht it ? I’ve told yer where Wych 
Street ■was/ - 

11 Yus, and I know where it was,” inter¬ 
posed Meadows, if Yer both wrong. Wych 
Street was a turning running from Long 
Acre into Wellington Street/' 

i( I didn't ask yer what you thought/ 1 
growled Ben. 

Well, I suppose I've a right to an 
opinion ? JP 


'* You always think you know everything, 
you do/ J 

fi You can just keep yer month shut/ 1 
ri It *ud take more'n you to shut it.” 

Mr, Booth thought it advisable at this 
juncture to bawd across the bar :— 

* J Now, gentlemen, no quarrelling—please.” 
The affair might have subsided at that 
point, but for Mrs. Dawes, Her emotions over 
the death of the old lady in the street had 
been so stirred that she had been, almost 
unconsciously, drinking too much gin, She 
suddenly screamed out :—- 

" Don't you take no lip from ’im, Mr + 
Medders, The dirty, thieving devil, J e 
always thinks 'e J s goin' to come it over 
everyone/' 


She 




he stood up threatening. 
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Ben's supporters gave her a gentle push 
backwards. In three minutes the bar was 
in a complete state of pandemonium. The 
three members of “The Gallows Ring " 
fought two men and a woman, for Mr. Dawes 
merely stood in a comer and screamed out:— 

“ Don't ! Don't ! " 

Mrs. Dawes stabbed the man who had 
pushed her through the wrist with a hatpin. 
Meadows and Ben Orming closed on each 
other and fought savagely with the naked 
fists. A lucky blow early in the encounter 
sent Meadows reeling against the wall, with 
blood streaming down his temple. Then 
the coloured man hurled a pewter tankard 
straight at Ben and it hit him on the knuckles. 
The pain maddened him to a frenzy. His 
other supporter had immediately got to 
grips with Harry Jones, and picked up 
one of the high stools and, seizing an Oppor¬ 
tunity, brought it down crash on to the 
coloured man's skull. 

The whole affair was a matter of minutes. 
Mr. Booth was bawling out in the street. A 
whistle sounded. People were running in all 
directions. 

“ Beat it ! Beat it, for God's sake ! " 
called the man who had been stabbed through 
the wrist. His Ace was very white, and he 
was obviously about to faint. 

Ben and the other man, whose name w r as 
Toller, dashed to the door. On the pave¬ 
ment there was a confused scramble. Blows 
were struck indiscriminately. Two police¬ 
men appeared. One was laid hors de combat 
by a lack on the knee-cap from Toller. The 
two men fled into the darkness, followed by 
a hue-and-cry. Born and bred in the 
locality, they took every advantage of their 
knowledge. They tacked through alleys and 
raced down dark mews, and clambered over 
walls. Fortunately for them, the people 
they passed, who might have tripped them 
up or aided in the pursuit, merely fled indoors. 
The people in Wapping are not always on the 
side of the pursuer. But the police held on. 
At last Ben and Toller slipped through the 
door of an empty house in Aztec Street 
barely ten yards ahead of their nearest pur¬ 
suer. Blows rained on the door, but they 
slipped the bolts, and then fell panting to 
the floor. When Ben could speak, he said :— 

“ If they cop us, it means swinging." 

“ Was the nigger done in ? " 

“ I think so. But even if 'e wasn't, there 
was that other affair the night before last. 
The game's up." 

The ground-floor rooms were shuttered 
and bolted, but they knew that the police 
would probably force the front door. At 
the back there w r as no escape, only a narrow 
stable, yard, where lanterns were already 
flashing. The roof only extended thirty 
yards either way, and the police would 


probably take possession of it. They made 
a round of the house, which was sketchily 
furnished. There was a loaf, a small piece 
of mutton, and a bottle of pickles, and—the 
most precious possession—three bottles of 
whisky. Each man drank half a glass of 
neat whisky ; then Ben said : “ We'll be 
able to keep 'em quiet for a bit, anyway," 
and he went and fetched an old twelve-bore 
gun and a case of cartridges. Toller was 
opposed to this last desperate resort, but Ben 
continued to murmur, " It means swinging, 
anyway." 

AND thus began the notorious siege of 
Aztec Street. It lasted three days and 
four nights. You may remember that, 
on forcing a panel of the front door, Sub- 
Inspector Wraithe, of the V Division, was shot 
through the chest. The police then tried 
other methods. A hose was brought into play, 
without effect. Two policemen were killed 
and four wounded. The military was requisi¬ 
tioned. The street was picketed. Snipers 
occupied windows of the houses opposite. A 
distinguished member of the Cabinet drove 
dowm in a motor-car, and directed operations 
in a top-hat. It w r as the introduction of 
poison-gas w r hich was the ultimate cause of 
the downfall of the citadel. The body of 
Ben Orming w r as never found, but that of 
Toller was discovered near the front door, 
with a bullet through his heart. The medical 
officer to the Court pronounced that the man 
had been dead three days, but whether killed 
by a chance bullet from a sniper or whether 
killed deliberately by his fellow r -criminal was 
never revealed. For when the end came 
Orming had apparently planned a final 
act of venom. It was known that in the 
basement a considerable quantity of petrol 
had been stored. The contents had probably 
been carefully distributed over the most in¬ 
flammable materials in the top rooms. The 
fire broke out, as one witness described it, 
" almost like an explosion." Orming must 
have perished in this. The roof blazed up, 
and the sparks carried across the yard and 
started a stack of light timber in the annexe 
of Messrs. Morrel's piano-factory. The fac¬ 
tory and two blocks of tenement buildings 
were burnt to the ground. The estimated 
cost of the destruction was one hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds. The casualties 
amounted to seven killed and fifteen wounded. 

AT the inquiry held under Chief Justice 

Pengammon various odd interesting 

facts were revealed. Mr. Lowes- 
Parlby, the brilliant young K.C., distin¬ 
guished himself by his searching cross- 
examination of many witnesses. At one 
point a certain Mrs. Dawes was put in the 
box. 
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" Now," said Mr. Lowes-Parlby, “ I under¬ 
stand that on the evening in question, Mrs. 
Dawes, you, and the victims, and these other 
people who have been mentioned, were all 
seated in the public bar of the Wagtail, 
enjoying its no doubt excellent hospitality 
and indulging in a friendly discussion. Is 
that so ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Now, will you tell his lordship what you 
were discussing ? ” 

“ Diseases, sir.” 

“ Diseases ! And did the argument be¬ 
come acrimonious ? ” 

“Pardon?” 

“ Was there a serious dispute about dis¬ 
eases ? ” 

“ No, sir.” ‘ 

“ Well, what was the subject of the 
dispute ? ” 

“ We was arguin' as to where Wych Street 
was, sir.” 

“ What's that ? ” said his lordship. 

“ The witness states, my lord, that they 
were arguing as to where Wych Street was.” 

“ Wych Street ? Do you mean W-Y-C-H ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You mean the narrow old street that 
used to run across the site of what is now the 
Gaiety Theatre ? ” 

Mr. Lowes-Parlby smiled in his most 
charming manner. 

“ Yes, my lord, I believe the witness refers 
to the same street you mention, though, if I 
may be allowed to qualify your lordship's 
description of the locality, may I suggest that 
it was a little further east—at the side of the 
old Globe Theatre, which was adjacent to 
St. Martin's in the Strand ? That is the 
street you were all arguing about, isn't it, 
Mrs. Dawes ? ” 

“ Well, sir, my aunt who died from eating 
tinned lobster used to work at a corset-shop. 
I ought to know.” 

His lordship ignored the witness. He 
turned to the counsel rather peevishly. 

“ Mr. Lowes-Parlby, when I was your age 
I used to pass through Wych Street every 
day of my life. I did so for nearly twelve 
years. I think it hardly necessary for you 
to contradict me.” 

The'counsel bowed. It was not his place 
to dispute with a Chief Justice, although that 
Chief Justice be a hopeless old fool ; but 
another eminent K.C., an elderly man with a 
tawny beard, rose in the body of the court, 
and said :— 

“ If I may be allowed to interpose, your 
lordship, I also spent a great deal of my youjh 
passing through Wych Street. I have gone 
into the matter, comparing past and present 
Ordnance Survey maps. If I am not mis¬ 
taken, the street the witness was referring to 
began near the hoarding at the entrance to 
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Kingsway and ended at the back of what is 
now the Aldwych Theatre.” 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Backer 1 ” exclaimed Lowes- 
Parlby. 

His lordship removed his glasses and 
snapped out:— 

“ The matter is entirely irrelevant to the 
case.” 

It certainly was, but the brief passage-of- 
arms left an unpleasant tang of bitterness 
behind. It was observed that Mr. Lowes- 
Parlby never again quite got the prehensile 
grip upon his cross-examination that he had 
shown in his treatment of the earlier wit¬ 
nesses. The coloured man, Harry Jones, 
had died in hospital, but Mr. Booth, the pro¬ 
prietor of the Wagtail, Baldwin Meadows, 
Mr. Dawes, and the man who was stabbed in 
the wrist all gave evidence of a rather 
nugatory character. Lowes-Parlby could do 
nothing with it. The findings of this 
Special Inquiry do not concern us. It is 
sufficient to say that the witnesses already 
mentioned all returned to Wapping. The 
man who had received the thrust of a hatpin 
through his wrist did not think it advisable 
to take any action against Mrs. Dawes. He 
was pleasantly relieved t<^ find that he was 
only required as a witness of an abortive 
discussion. 

I N a few weeks' time the great Aztec Street 
Siege remained only a romantic memory 
to the majority of Londoners. To Lowes- 
Parlby the little dispute with Chief Justice 
Pengammon rankled unreasonably. It is 
annoying to be publicly snubbed for making 
a statement which you know to be absolutely 
true, and which you have even taken pains 
to verify. And Lowes-Parlby was a young 
fnan accustomed to score. He made a point 
of looking everything up, of being prepared 
for an adversary thoroughly. He liked to 
give the appearance of knowing everything. 
The brilliant career just ahead of him at 
times dazzled him. He was one of the dar¬ 
lings of the gods. Everything came to 
Lowes-Parlby. His father had distinguished 
himself at the Bar before him, and had 
amassed a modest fortune. He was an only 
son. At Oxford he had carried off every 
possible degree. He was already being 
spoken of for very high political honours. 
But the most sparkling jewel in the crown of 
his successes was Lady Adela Charters, the 
daughter of Lord Vermeer, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. She was his fiancee , and it 
was considered the most brilliant match of the 
season. She was young and almost pretty, 
and Lord Vermeer was immensely wealthy 
and one of the most influential men in Great 
Britain. Such a combination was irresistible. 
There seemed to be nothing missing in the 
life of Francis Lowes-Parlby, K.C. 
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O NE of the most regular and absorbed 
spectators at the Aztec Street inquiry 
was old Stephen Garrit. Stephen Garrit 
held a unique but quite inconspicuous position 
in the legal world at that time. He was a 
friend of judges, a specialist at various 
abstruse legal rulings, a man of remarkable 
memory, and yet—an amateur. He had 
never taken silk, never eaten the requisite 
dinners, never passed an examination in his 
life ; hut the law of evidence was meat and 
drink to him. He passed his life in the 
Temple, where he had chambers. Some of 
the most eminent counsel in the world would 
take his opinion, or come to him for advice. 
He was very old, very silent, and very ab¬ 
sorbed. He attended every meeting of the 
Aztec Street inquiry, but from beginning to 
end he never volunteered an opinion. 

After the inquiry was over he went and 
visited an old friend at the London Survey 
Office. He spent two mornings examining 
maps. After that he spent two mornings 
pottering about the Strand, Kingsway, and 
Aldwych ; then he worked out some careful 
calculations on a ruled chart. He entered 
the particulars in a little book which he kept 
for purposes of that kind, and then retired to 
his chambers to study other matters. But 
before doing so, he entered a little apoph¬ 
thegm in another book. It was apparently 
a book in which he intended to compile a 
summary of his legal experiences. The 
sentence ran :— 

“The basic trouble is that people make 
statements without sufficient data." 

Old Stephen need not have appeared in 
this story at all, except for the fact that he 
was present at the dinner at Lord Vermeer's, 
wffiere a rather deplorable incident occurred. 
And you must acknowledge that in the 
circumstances it is useful to have such a 
valuable and efficient witness. 

Lord Vermeer was a competent, forceful 
man, a little quick-tempered and auto¬ 
cratic. He came from Lancashire, and 
before entering politics had made an enor¬ 
mous fortune out of borax, artificial manure, 
and starch. 

It was a small dinner-party, with a motive 
behind it. His principal guest was Mr. 
Sandeman, the London agent of the Ameer 
of Bakkan. Lord Vermeer was very anxious 
to impress Mr. Sandeman and to be very 
friendly with him : the reasons will appear 
later. Mr. Sandeman was a self-confessed 
cosmopolitan. He spoke seven languages 
and professed to be equally at home in any 
capital in Europe. London had been his 
headquarters for over twenty years. Lord 
Vermeer also invited Mr. Arthur Toombs, a 
colleague in the Cabinet, his prospective son- 
in-law, Low'es-Parlby, K.C., James Trolley, 
a very tame Socialist M.P., and Sir Henry 


and Lady Breyd, the two latter being in¬ 
vited, not because Sir Henry was of any use, 
but because Lady Breyd was a pretty and 
brilliant woman who might amuse his prin¬ 
cipal guest. The sixth guest was Stephen 
Garrit. 

The dinner was a great success. When 
the succession of courses eventually came 
to a stop, and the ladies had retired. Lord 
Vermeer conducted his male guests into 
another room for a ten-minutes' smoke 
before rejoining them. It was then that the 
unfortunate incident occurred. There was 
no love lost between Lowes-Parlby and Mr. 
Sandeman. It is difficult to ascribe the real 
reason of their mutual animosity, but on 
the several occasions when they had met 
there had invariably passed a certain sar¬ 
donic by-play. They were both clever, both 
comparatively young, each a little suspect 
and jealous of the other; moreover, it was 
said in some quarters that Mr. Sandeman 
had had intentions himself with regard to 
Lord Vermeer's daughter, that he had been 
on the point of a proposal when Lowes- 
Parlby had butted in and forestalled him. Mr. 
Sandeman had dined well, and he was in the 
mood to dazzle with a display of his varied 
knowledge and experiences. The conversa¬ 
tion drifted from a discussion of the rival 
claims of great cities to the slow, inevitable 
removal of old landmarks. There had beep 
a slightly acrimonious disagreement between 
Lowes-Parlby and Mr. Sandeman as to the 
claims of Budapest and Lisbon, and Mr. 
Sandeman had scored because he extracted 
from his rival a confession that, though he 
had spent two months in Budapest, he 
had only spent two days in Lisbon. Mr. 
Sandeman had lived for four years in either 
city. Lowes-Parlby changed the subject 
abruptly. 

“ Talking of landmarks," he said, “ we 
had a queer point arise in that Aztec Street 
Inquiry. The original dispute arose owing 
to a discussion between a crowd of people 
in a pub. as to where Wych Street was." 

" I remember," said Lord Vermeer. “ A 
perfectly absurd discussion. Why, I should 
have thought that any man over forty would 
remember exactly where it was." 

" Where would you say it was, sir ? " 
asked Low r es-Parlby. 

" Why, to be sure, it ran from the comer 
of Chancery Lane and ended at the second 
turning after the Law Courts, going west." 

Lowes-Parlby was about to reply, when 
Mr. Sandeman cleared his throat and said, 
in his supercilious, oily voice :— 

Excuse me, my lord. I know my Paris, 
and Vienna, and Lisbon, every brick and 
stone, but I look upon London as my home. 
I know my London even better. I have a 
perfectly clear recollection of Wych Street. 
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When I was a student I used to visit there 
to buy books. It ran parallel to New Oxford 
Street on the south side, just between it and 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 1 * 

There was something about this assertion 
that infuriated Lowes-Pari by. In the first 
place, it was so hopelessly wrong and so in¬ 


sufferably asserted. In the second place, 
he was already smarting under the indignity 
of being shown up about Lisbon. And then 
there suddenly dashed through his mind the 
wretched incident w^hen he had been publicly 
snubbed by justice Fengammon about the 
very same point; and he knew' that he was 
right each time. Damn Wych Street ! He 
turned on Mr. Sandeman. 

Oh, nonsense ! You may know some¬ 
thing about these—eastern cities; you cer¬ 
tainly know nothing about London if you 
make a statement like that* Wych Street 
was a little further cast of what is now the 
Gaiety Theatre, it used to run by the side 
of the old Globe Theatre, parallel to the 
Strand. 11 


The counsel 
bowed* It was 
not his place to 
dispute with a 
Chief Justice, 
although that 
Chief Justice 
be a hopeless 
old fool/* 
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The dark moustache of Mr. Sandeman 
shot upwards, revealing a narrow line of 
yellow teeth. He uttered a sound that was 
a mingling of contempt and derision ; then 
he drawled out :— 

41 Really ? How wonderful—to have such 
comprehensive knowledge ! ” 

He laughed, and his small eyes fixed his 
rival. Lowes-Parlbv flushed a deep red. 
He gulped dowm half a glass of port and 
muttered just above a whisper: 44 Damned 
impudence ! ” Then, in the rudest manner he 
could display, he turned his back deliberately 
on Sandeman and walked out of the room. 

I N the company of Adela he tried to forget 
the little contretemps. The whole thing 
was so absurd—so utterly undignified. 
As though he didn't know ! It was the 
little accumulation of pin-pricks all arising 
out of that one argument. The result 
had suddenly goaded him to—well, being 
rude, to say the least of it. It wasn't 
that Sandeman mattered. To the devil 
with Sandeman ! But what would his 
future father-in-law think ? He had never 
before given way to any show of ill-temper 
before him. He forced himself into a 
mood of rather fatuous jocularity. Adela 
was at her best in those moods. They 
would have lots of fun together in the days 
to come. Her almost pretty, not too clever 
face was dimpled with kittenish glee. Life 
was a tremendous rag to her. They were 
expecting Toccata, the famous opera-singer. 
She had been engaged at a very high fee to 
come on from Co vent Garden. Mr. Sande¬ 
man was very fond of music. Adela was 
laughing, and discussing which was the most 
honourable position for the great Sandeman 
to occupy. There came to Lowes-Parlby a 
sudden abrupt misgiving. What sort of 
wife would this be to him when they were 
not just fooling ? He immediately dismissed 
the curious, furtive little stab of doubt. The 
splendid proportions of the room calmed his 
senses. A huge bowl of dark red roses 
quickened his perceptions. His career . . . 
The door opened. But it was not La 
Toccata. It was one of the household 
flunkies. Lowes-Parlby turned again to his 
inamorata. 

44 Excuse me, sir. His lordship says will 
you kindly go and see him in the library ? ” 
Lowes-Parlby regarded the messenger, 
and his heart beat quickly. An uncontroll¬ 
able presage of evil racked his nerve-centres. 
Something had gone wrong; and yet the 
whole thing was so absurd, trivial. In a 
crisis—well, he could always apologize. He 
smiled confidently at Adela, and said :— 

44 Why, of course; with pleasure. Please 
excuse me, dear.” 

He followed the impressive servant out 


of the room. His foot had barely touched 
the carpet of the library when he realized 
that his worst apprehensions were t£> be 
plumbed to the depths. For a moment he 
thought Lord Vermeer was alone, then he 
observed old Stephen Garrit, lying in an 
easy-chair in the corner like a piece of 
crumpled parchment. Lord Vprmeer did 
not beat about the bush. When the door 
was closed, he bawled out, savagely :— 

44 What the devil have you done ? ” 

44 Excuse me, sir. I'm afraid I don’t 

understand. Is it Sandeman-? ” 

44 Sandeman has gone.” 

44 Oh, I'm sorry.” 

44 Sorry ! By God, I should think you 
might be sorry ! You insulted him. My 
prospective son-in-law insulted him in my 
own house ! ” 

* 44 I'm awfully sorry. I didn't realize-” 

44 Realize ! Sit down, and don't assume 
for one moment that you continue to be my 
prospective son-in-law. Your insult was a 
most intolerable piece of effrontery, not only 
to him, but to me.” 

4 But I-” 

44 Listen to me. Do you know that the 
Government were on the verge of concluding 
a most far-reaching treaty with that man ? 
Do you know that the position was just 
touch-and-go ? The concessions we were 
prepared to make would have cost the State 
thirty million pounds, and it would have 
been cheap. Do you hear that ? It would 
have been cheap ! Bakkan is one of the 
most vulnerable outposts of the Empire. It 
is a terrible danger-zone. If certain Powers 
can usurp our authority—and, mark you, 
the whole blamed place is already riddled 
with this new pernicious doctrine—you know 
what I mean—before we know where we are 
the whole East will be in a blaze. India ! 
My God ! This contract we were negotiat¬ 
ing would have countered this outward 
thrust. And you, you blockhead, you come 
here and insult the man upon whose word the 
whole thing depends.” 

44 I really can't see, sir, how* I should know 
all this.” 

44 You can’t see it ! But, you fool, you 
seemed to go out of your way. You in¬ 
sulted him about the merest quibble—in my 
house ! ” 


44 He said he knew where Wych Street was. 
He was quite wrong. I corrected him.” 

44 Wych Street ! Wych Street be damned ! 
If he said Wych Street w r as in the moon, you 
should have agreed with him. There was no 
call to act in the way you did. And you— 
you think of going into politics ! ” 

The somewhat cynical inference of this 
remark went unnoticed. Lowes-Parlby was 
too unnerved. He mumbled :— 

"Fr 
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Excuse me, sir* His lordship says will you kindly go and see him in the library/ 


" I don't want your sorrow* I want some¬ 
thing more practical/' 

#r What's that, sir ? " 

11 You will drive straight to Mr. Sande- 
man's, find him, and apologize. Tell him 
you find that he was right about Wych Street 
after all. If you can't find him to-night, you 
must find him to-morrow morning. 1 give 
you till midday to-morrow. If by that time 
you have not offered a handsome apology to 
Mr. Sandeman, you do not enter this house 
again, you do not see my daughter again. 
Moreover, all the power I possess will be 
devoted to hounding you out of that pro¬ 
fession you have dishonoured* Now you 
can gn/ f 

Dazed and shaken, Lowes-Pari by drove 
back to his Hat at Knights bridge. Before 
acting he must have time to think* Lord 
Vermeer had given him till to-morrow mid¬ 
day, Any apologizing that was done should 
be done after a night's reflection, The 


fundamental purposes of his being were to 
be tested. He knew that. He was at a 
great crossing, Some deep instinct within 
him was grossly outraged* Is it that a 
point comes when success demands that a 
man shall sell his soul ? It was all so ab¬ 
surdly trivial—a mere argument about the 
position of a street that had ceased to exist* 
As Lord Vermeer said, what did it matter 
about Wych Street ? 

Of course he should apologize* It would 
hurt horribly to do so, but would a man 
sacrifice everything on account of some 
footling argument about a street ? 

In his own rooms, Lowes-Plarlby put on a 
dressing-gown, and, lighting a pipe, he sat 
before the fire. He would have given any¬ 
thing for companionship at such a moment— 
the right companionship. How lovely it 
would be to have—a woman, just the rigid 
woman, tjcj> talk this all over with ; someone 
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vision came to him of Adela's face grin¬ 
ning about the prospective visit of La 
Toccata, and again the low voice of mis¬ 
giving whispered in his ears. Would Adela 
be—just the right woman ? In very truth, 
did he really love Adela ? Or was it all—a 
rag ? Was life a rag—a game played by 
lawyers, politicians, and people ? 

The fire burned low, but still he continued 
to sit thinking, his mind principally occupied 
with the dazzling visions of the future. It 
was past midnight when he suddenly mut¬ 
tered a low “ Damn ! " and walked to the 
bureau. He took up a pen and wrote :— 

'* Dear Mr. Sandeman, —I must apologize 
for acting so rudely to you last night. It was 
quite unpardonable of me, especially as I 
since find, on going into the matter, that you 
were quite right about the position of Wych 
Street. I can't think how I made the mis¬ 
take. Please forgive me.—Yours cordially, 

" Francis Lowes-Parlby." 

Having written this, he sighed and went 
to bed. One might have imagined at that 
point that the matter was finished. But 
there are certain little greedy demons of 
conscience that require a lot of stilling, and 
they kept Lowes-Parlby awake more than half 
the night. He kept on repeating to himself, 
" It's all positively absurd ! " But the little 
greedy demons pranced around the bed, and 
they began to group things into two definite 
issues. On the one side, the great appear¬ 
ances on the other, something at the back 
of it all, something deep, fundamental, some¬ 
thing that could only be expressed by one 
word—truth. If he had really loved Adela 
—if he weren't so absolutely certain that 
Sandeman was wrong and he was right— 
why should he have to say that Wych Street 
was where it wasn't ? " Isn't there, after 

all," said one of the little demons, “ some¬ 
thing which makes for greater happiness than 
success ? Confess this, and we'll let you 
sleep." 

Perhaps that is one of the most potent 
weapons the little demons possess. How¬ 
ever full our lives may be, we ever long for 
moments of tranquillity. And conscience 
holds before our eyes some mirror of an ulti¬ 
mate tranquillity. Lowes-Parlby was cer¬ 
tainly not himself. The gay, debonair, and 
brilliant egoist was tortured, and tortured 
almost beyond control ; and it had all appa¬ 
rently arisen through the ridiculous dis¬ 
cussion about a street. At a quarter past 
three in the morning he arose from his bed 
with a groan, and, going into the other room, 
he tore the letter to Mr. Sandeman to pieces. 


T HREE weeks later old Stephen Ganit 
was lunching with the Lord Chief 
Justice. They were old friends, and 
they never found it incumbent to be 
very conversational. The lunch was an 
excellent, but frugal, meal. They both 
ate slowly and thoughtfully, and their 
drink was water. It was not till they 
reached the dessert stage that his lordship 
indulged in any very informative comment, 
and then he recounted to Stephen the details 
of a recent case in which he considered that 
the presiding judge had, by an unprecedented 
paralogy, misinterpreted the Law of Evi¬ 
dence. Stephen listened with absorbed at¬ 
tention. He took two cob-nuts from the 
silver dish, and turned them over medita¬ 
tively, without cracking them. When his 
lordship had completely stated his opinion 
and peeled a pear, Stephen mumbled :— 

14 I have been impressed, very impressed 
indeed. Even in my own field of—limited 
observation—the opinion of an outsider, you 
may say—so often it happens—the trouble 
caused by an affirmation without sufficiently 
established data. I have seen lives lost, 
ruin brought about, endless suffering. Only 
last week, a young man—a brilliant career— 
almost shattered. People make statements 
without-" 

He put the nuts back on the dish, and then, 
in an apparently irrelevant manner, he said 
abruptly :— 

"Do you rememberWych Street, my lord ?" 
The Lord Chief Justice grunted. 

44 Wych Street! Of course I do." 

" Where would you say it was, my lord ? 99 
44 Why, here, of course." 

His lordship took a pencil from his pocket 
and sketched a plan on the tablecloth. 

44 It used to run from there to here." 
Stephen adjusted his glasses and carefully 
examined the plan. He took a long time to 
do this, and when he had finished his hand 
instinctively went towards a breast pocket 
where he kept a note-book with little squared 
pages. Then he stopped and sighed. After 
all, why argue with the Law ? The Law 
was like that—an excellent thing, not in¬ 
fallible, of course (even the plan of the Lord 
Chief Justice was a quarter of a mile out), 
but still an excellent, a wonderful thing. 
He examined the bony knuckles of his hands 
and yawned slightly. 

44 Do you remember it ? " said the Lord 
Chief Justice. 

Stephen nodded sagely, and his voice 
seemed to come from a long way off :— 

44 Yes, I remember it, my lord. It was a 
melancholy little street." 


(Where was Wych Street? If you are not sure, consult the map on the back 

of the frontispiece of this numbers-) 
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T here were 

several of us 
in the Sol¬ 
dier's com- 
f ortabl e smo ki n g- 
rooni. Tlie ladies 
had retired for the 
night ; but in spite 
of the appalling 
thickness of the at¬ 
mosphere, none of 
us seemed disposed 
to follow their ex¬ 
ample. 

After all, it was a 
special occasion ; I 
don't think we had 
foregathered — the 
whoie bunch of us— 
since we left school. 

And that was—well, 
a good many years 
ago. 

The Soldier 
brought it on him- 
self. No man should 
use the phrase 
" That reminds me ” 
if he doesn't w r ant 
trouble, Especially 

just after the Stockbroker had facetiously 
alluded to his aunt slipping up on some 
orange peel. Why aunts slipping on orange 
peel have been invariably regarded as 
humorists ever since the time of Neolithic 
man, I don't know, and I suppose it doesn't 
realty matter. But we pinned the Soldier 
down, and after a brief siege he capitulated. 
You can set your minds at rest about 
one thing, you fellows, began the Soldier, 
with a grin. My yarn isn't about the w r ar. 
There have been quite enough lies told 
already about that performance without my 
adding to the number* No; my story 
concerns peace soldiering, and, strangely 
enough, I had an ocular demonstration when 
dining at the Ritz tw p o nights ago that every- 
thing had finished up quite satisfactorily, 
in the approved story-book manner. At 
least, wdien 1 say quite satisfactorily—there 
was a price, and it was paid by one of the 
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principal actors. 
But that is the un¬ 
changeable rule: 
one can but shrug 
one's shoulders and 
play accordingly* 

T H E regimen t—I 
was a squad¬ 
ron-leader at 
the time—w r as quar¬ 
tered at Mur Chester. 
Not a bad station at 
all: good shooting, 
very fair hunting, 
especially if you 
didn't scorn the 
carted stag, polo, 
and most excellent 
cricket. Also some 
delightful houses in 
the neighbourhood ; 
and as we'd just 
come home from 
our foreign tour we 
found the place 
greatly to otir liking. 
London w f as an hour 
and a bit by train ; 
in fact, there are 
many worse stations in England than the 
spot I have labelled Murchester. 

The only fly in the ointment when we first 
arrived was a fairly natural one, and a thing 
which only time could cure. The men were 
a bit restive. We'd been abroad, don't 
forget, for more than ten years—India, 
Egypt, South Africa—and the feel of the old 
country under their feet unsettled 'em tem¬ 
porarily. Nothing very bad, but an epidemic 
of absence without leave and desertion broke 
out, and the officers had to settle down to 
pull things together. Continual courts- 
martial for desertion don't do a regiment any 
good with the powers that be, and we had 
to stop it. 

Of course, one of the first things to look 
to, when any trouble of that sort is occurring, 
is the general type and standard of youf 
N.C.O.'s, In my squadron they wrere good, 
though just l little Hon the young side. 1 
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remember one day I discussed the matter 
pretty thoroughly with the squadron 
sergeant-major—an absolute top-notcher. 

“ They’re all right, sir/* he said. “ In 
another two or three years there will be 
none better in the British Army. Especially 
Trevor.” 

“ Ah ! Sergeant-Major,” I said, looking 
him straight in the face, M you think Trevor 
is a good man, do you ? ” 

” The best we’ve got, sir,” he answered 
quietly, and he stared straight back at me. 

” You weren’t so sure when he first came,” 
I reminded him. 

” Well, I reckon there was a bit of jealousy, 
sir,” he replied, ” his coming in from the 
link regiment over a good many of the chaps’ 
heads. But he's been with us now three 
months—and we know him better.” 

” I wish I could say the same,” I answered. 
” He defeats me, does Sergeant Trevor.” 

The Sergeant-Major smiled quietly. 
” Does he, sir ? I shouldn’t have thought 
he would have. That there bloke Kipling 
has written about the likes of Trevor.”. 

” Kipling has written a good deal about 
the Army,” I said, with an answering smile. 

Mulvaney and Co. are classics.” 

” It’s pot Mulvaney I'm meaning, sir,” he 
answered. ” But didn’t he write a little 
bit of poetry about * Gentlemen-rankers out 
on the spree ' ? ” 

” Why, yes, he did.” I lit a cigarette 
thoughtfully. “ I’d guessed that much, 
Manfield. Is Trevor his real name ? ” ^ 

” I don't know, sir,” and at that moment 
the subject of our discussion walked past and 
saluted. 

“ Sergeant Trevor,” I called after him, on 
the spur of the moment, and he came up at 
the double. I hadr\’t anything really to say 
to him, but ever since he’d joined us he’d 
puzzled me, and though, as the sergeant- 
major said, the other non-commissioned 
officers might know him better, I certainly 
didn't. 

” You’re a bit of a cricketer, aren't you ? ” 
I said, as he came up. 

A faint smile flickered across his face at 
my question. ” I used to play quite a lot, 
sir,” he answered. 

” Good ; we want to get games going 
really strong.” I talked with them both— 
squadron ” shop ”—a bit longer, and all the 
time I was trying to probe behind the im¬ 
passive mask of Trevor's face. Incidentally, 
I think he knew it; once or twice I caught a 
faint gleam of amusement in his eyes—a 
gleam that seemed to me a little weary. 
And when I left them and went across the 
parade ground towards the mess, his face 
haunted me. I hadn't probed—not the 
eighth of an inch ; he was still as much a 
mystery as ever. But he’d got a pair of 


deep blue eyes, and though I wasn't a girl to 
be attracted by a man's eyes, I couldn’t get 
his out of my mind. They baffled me ; the 
man himself baffled me—and I've always 
disliked being baffled. 

I T was a few nights after, in mess, that the 
next piece in the puzzle came along. We 
had in the regiment—he was killed in the 
war, poor devil!—a fellow of the name of 
Blenton, a fairly senior captain. He wasn’t 
in my squadron, and his chief claim to 
notoriety was as a cricketer. Had he been 
able to play regularly he would have been 
easily up to first-class form—as it was he 
periodically turned out for the county ; but 
he used to go in first wicket down ,for the 
Army. So you can gather his sort of 
form. 

It was over the port that the conversation 
cropped up, and it interested me because it 
was about Trevor. As far as cricket was 
concerned I hardly knew which end of a bat 
one held. 

” Dog-face has got a winner,” I heard 
Blenton say across the table. I may say 
that I answered to that tactful sobriquet, for 
reasons into which we need not enter. ‘ One 
Sergeant Trevor in your squadron, old boy/' 
he turned to me. ” I was watching him at 
the nets to-night.” 

“-Is he any good ? ” I said. 

“ My dear fellow,” answered Blenton, 
deliberately, ” he is out and away the best 
bat we've had in the regiment for years. 
He's up to Army form ! ” 

“ Who's that ? ” demanded the command¬ 
ing officer, sitting up and taking notice at 
once. 

” Sergeant Trevor in A squadron. Colonel,” 
said Blenton. ” I was watching him this 
evening at nets. Of course, the bowling was 
tripe, but he's in a completely different class 
to the average soldier cricketer.” 

“ Did you talk to him ? ” I asked, curi¬ 
ously. 

” I did. And he struck me as being sin¬ 
gularly uncommunicative. Asked him where 
he learnt his cricket, and he hummed and 
hawed, and finally said he’d played a lot in 
his village before joining the Army. I 
couldn't quite make him out. Dog-face. 
And why the devil didn't he plav for us out 
in Jo’burg ? ” 

” Because he only joined a couple of 
months before we sailed,” I answered. 
“ Came with that last draft we got.” 

" Well, I wish we had a few more trained 
in his village,” said Blenton. “ We could 
do with them.” 

After mess, I tackled Philip Blenton in 
the ante-room. 

” What's your jt^ndjifi opinion ot Trevor, 
p hi ,ip ? U| CH | GAN 
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He stopped on 
his way to play 
bridge, and bit 
the end off his 
cig;ir. 

" As a cricketer," 
he said, " or as a 
man ? " 

" Both/' I an¬ 
swered * 

" Well, my can¬ 
did opinion is that 
he learned his 
game at a first- 
class public 
school," he re¬ 
plied. " And 1 
am further of the 
opinion, from the 
few w ords I spoke 
to him, that one 
would have ex¬ 
pected to find him 
here and not in 
the Sergeants' 

Mess, What's his 
storv ? Do you 
know ? " 

11 I don't," I 
shook my head. 

" Haven't an idea. 

But you've con 
firmed mv own 
impressions/' 

And there I had 
to leave it for 
some months. 

Periodically I 
talked to Trevor, 
dc li ber at el y t ri et l 
to trap him into 
some admission 
which would give 
me a clue to his 
past, but he was 
as wary as a fox 
and as close as an 
oyster. I don't 
know why I took 
the trouble—after 
all, it was his busi- K 
ness entirely, but We 
the fellow i a- 
trigued me, He 

was such an extraordinarily fine N.CO (1 
and there was never a sign of his hitting 
the bottle* which is the end of a good many 
gentlemen - rankers. Moreover, he didn't 
strike me as a fellow who had come a 
cropper, which is the usual cause of his 
kind. 

And then one day* when I least expected 
it, the problem began to solve itself. Philip 
Blenton rang me up in the morning after 


stared at one another in silence, 
sergeant had gone 


Squadron--leader and troop- 
we were just two men.” 


breakfast, from a house in the neighbourhood, 
where he was staying for a couple of two-day 
matches. Could I possibly spare Sergeant 
Trevor for the first of them ? Against the 
I Z., who had brought down a snorting team, 
and Carter—the Oxford blue—had failed the 
local eleven at the last moment. If I couldn 't 
they'd have to rake in one of the gardeners, 
but they weren't too strong as it was, 

asked himi£ 
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he'd care to play. I saw his eyes gleam for a 
moment ; then he shook his head. 

" I think not, thank you, sir," he said, 
quietly. 

It's not quite like you to let Captain 
Blenton down, Trevor," I remarked. " He's 
relying on you." 

I knew it was the right note to take 
with him, and I was very keen on his playing. 
I was going out myself that afternoon to 
watch, and I wanted to see him in different 
surroundings. We argued for a bit—I knew 
he was as keen as mustard in one way to 
play—and after a while he said he would. 
Then he went out of the office, and as it 
happened I followed him. There was an 
old cracked mirror in the passage outside, 
and as I opened the door he had just shut 
behind him, I had a glimpse of Sergeant 
Trevor examining his face in the glass. He'd 
got his hand so placed that it blotted out his 
moustache, and he seemed very intent on 
his reflection. Then he saw me, arid for a 
moment or two we stared at one another in 
silence. Squadron-leader and troop-sergeant 
had gone ; we were just two men, and the 
passage was empty. And I acted on a 
sudden impulse, and clapped him on the 
back. 

“ Don’t be a fool, man," I cried. M Is 
there any reason why you shouldn't be 
recognized ? " 

“ Nothing shady, Major," he answered, 
quietly. " But if one starts on a certain 
course, it's best to go through with it ! " 

At that moment the pay-sergeant appeared, 
and Trevor pulled himself together, saluted 
smartly, and was gone. 

I suppose these things are planned out 
beforehand, went on the Soldier, thought¬ 
fully. To call it all blind chance seems a 
well-nigh impossible solution to me. And 
yet the cynic would assuredly laugh at con¬ 
necting a child eating an orange in a back 
street in Oxford, and the death while fishing 
in Ireland of one of the greatest-hearted men 
that ever lived. But unless that child had 
eaten that orange, and left the peel on the 
pavement for Carter, the Oxford blue, to 
slip on and sprain his ankle, the events I am 
going to relate would, in all probability, never 
have taken place. However, since delving 
too deeply into cause and effect inevitably 
produces insanity, I'd better get on with it. 

I TURNED up about three o'clock at Crosby 
Hall, along with four or five other fellows 
from the regiment. Usual sort of stunt— 
marquee and lemonade, with whisky in the 
background for the hopeless cases. The 
I Z. merchants were in the field, and Trevor 
was batting. There was an Eton boy in with 
him, and the score was two hundred odd for 
five wickets. Philip Blenton lounged up 


as soon as he saw me, grinning all over his 
face. 

" Thank heavens you let him come, old 
man ! He's pulled eighty of the best out of 
his bag already, and doesn’t look hke getting 
out." 

" He wouldn't come at first, Philip," I 
said, and he stared at me in surprise. 
" I think he was afraid of being recog¬ 
nized." 

A burst of applause greeted a magnificent 
drive past cover-point, and for a while we 
watched the game in silence, until another 
long round of cheering announced that 
Sergeant Trevor had got his century. As 
I’ve said before, I'm no cricketer, but there 
was no need to be an expert to realize that 
he was something out of the way. He was 
treating the by-no-means-indifferent I Z. 
bowling with the utmost contempt, and old 
Lord Apson, our host, was beside himself 
with joy. He was a cricket maniac; his 
week was an annual fixture ; and for the 
first time for many years he saw his team 
really putting it across the I Z. And it was 
just as I was basking in a little reflected 
glory that I saw a very dear old friend of 
mine arrive in the enclosure, accompanied by 
a perfectly charming girl. 

“ Why, Yeverley, old man! " I cried, 
" how are you ? " 

" Dog-face, as I live ! " he shouted, seizing 
me by both hands. '* Man-alive, I'm glad 
to see you. Let me introduce you to my 
wife ; Doris, this is Major Chilham—other¬ 
wise Dog-face." 

I shook hands with the girl, who was 
standing smiling beside him, and for a while 
we stopped there talking. He was fifteen 
years or so older than I, and had left the 
service as a Captain, but we both came from 
the same part of the country, and in days 
gone by I'd known him very well indeed. 
His marriage had taken place four years 
previously while I was abroad, and now, 
meeting his wife for the first time, I recalled 
bit by bit the gossip I'd heard in letters I got 
from home. How to everyone's amazement 
he'd married a girl young enough to be his 
daughter; how everybody had prophesied 
disaster, and affirmed that she was not half 
good enough for one of the elect like Giles 
Yeverley; how she'd been engaged to 
someone else and thrown him over. And 
yet as I looked at them both it struck me that 
the Jeremiahs had as usual been completely 
wrong : certainly nothing could exceed the 
dog-like devotion in Giles's eyes whenever 
he looked at his wife. 

We strolled over to find some easy chairs, 
and he fussed round her as if she was an 
invalid. She took it quite naturally and 
calmly with a faint and charming smile, and 
when he fr.n^Jy bussed away to talk to 
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Apson, leaving me alone with her, she was 
still smiling. 

•• You know Giles well ? " she said. 

44 Awfully well," I answered. 44 And having 
now returned from my sojourn in the wilds, 

I hope 1 shall get to know his wife equally 
well." 

44 That's very nice of you, Dog-face "—she 
turned and looked at me—and, by Jove, she 
was pretty. " If you're anything Uke Giles 
—you must be a perfect dear." 

Now I like that sort of a remark when it's 
made in the right way. It establishes a very 
pleasant footing at once, with no danger of 
misconstruction—like getting on good terms 
with a new horse the moment you put your 
feet in the irons, instead of messing around 
for half the hunt. Anyway, for the next 
ten minutes or so I didn't pay very much 
attention to the cricket.. I gathered that 
there was one small son—Giles junior—who 
was the apple of his father's eye; and that 
at the moment a heavy love affair was in 
progress between the young gentleman aged 
three and the General's daughter, who was 
as much as four, and showed no shame over 
the matter whatever. Also that Giles and 
she were stopping with the General and his 
wife for a week or ten days. 

AND it was at that stage of the pro- 
ceedings that a prolonged burst of 
applause made us look at the cricket. 
Sergeant Trevor was apparently out—how 
I hadn't an idea—and was half-way between 
the wickets and the tent next to the one rfi 
which we were sitting, and which Apson 
always had erected for the local villagers 
and their friends. I saw them put up one 
hundred and twenty-five on the board as 
Trevor's score, and did my share in the 
clapping line. 

44 A fine player—that fellow," I said, 
following him with my eyes. " Don't know 
much about the game myself, but the experts 

tell me-" And at that moment I saw 

her face, and stopped abruptly. She had 
gone very white, and her knuckles were 
gleaming like the ivory on the handle of her 
parasol. 

44 Major Chilham," she said—and her voice 
was the tensest thing I've ever heard—" who 
is that man who has just come out ? " 

" Trevor is his name," I answered, quietly. 
44 He's one of the troop-sergeants in my 
squadron." I was looking at her curiously, 
as the colour slowly came back to her face. 
" Why ? Did you think you knew him ? " 

44 He reminded me of someone I knew 
years ago," she said, sitting back in her chair. 
44 But of course I must have been mistaken." 

And then rather abruptly she changed the 
conversation, though every now and then 
she glanced towards the next tent, as if 


trying to see Trevor. And sitting beside her 
I realized that there was something pretty 
serious in the wind. She was on edge, though 
she was trying not to show it—and Trevor 
was the cause, or the man who called himself 
Trevor. All my curiosity came back, though 
I made no allusion to him ; I was content to 
await further developments. 

They weren't long in coming. The house 
team, with the respectable total of three 
hundred and fifty odd, were all out by tea- 
time, and both elevens foregathered in the 
tent behind. All, that is, except Trevor, 
who remained in the other until Apson 
himself went and pulled him out. 1 watched 
the old man, with his cheery smile, take 
Trevor by the elbow and literally drag him 
out of his chair ; I watched Trevor in his 
blue undress jacket, smart as be damned, 
coming towards us with our host. And then 
very deliberately I looked at Giles Yeverley s 
wife. She was staring over my head at the 
two men ; then she lowered her parasol. 

44 So you weren't mistaken after all, 
Mrs. Giles," I said, quietly. 

" No, Dog-face, I wasn't," she answered. 
44 Would you get hold of Giles for me, and 
tell him I'd like to get back. Say I'm not 
feeling very well." 

I got up at once and went in search of her 
husband. I found him talking to the 
Zingari captain and Sergeant Trevor. He 
seemed quite excited, appealing as he spoke 
to the I Z. skipper, while Trevor stood by 
listening with a faint smile. 

14 What he says is quite right, Sergeant 
Trevor," remarked the Zingari man as I 
came up. 44 If you cared to consider it—you 
are absolutely up to the best county form. 
Of course, I don't know about your residential 
qualifications, but that can generallv be 
fixed." 

44 Dog-face," cried Yeverley, as soon as 
he saw me, 44 he's in your squadron, isn't he ? 
Well, it's so long since I left the Army that 
I've forgotten all about discipline—but I tell 
you here—right now in front of him—that 
Sergeant Trevor ought to chuck soldiering 
and take up professional cricket. Bimbo 
here agrees with me." 

44 Giles, you'll burst your waistcoat if you 
get so excited," I remarked, casually. 44 And, 
incidentally, Mrs. Yeverley wants to go 
home." 

As I said the name I looked at Trevor, and 
my last doubt vanished. He gave a sudden 
start, which Giles, who had immediately 
tom off to his wife, didn't see, and proceeded 
to back into the farthest comer of the tea- 
tent. But once again old Apson frustrated 
him. Not for him the endless pauses and 
waits of first-class cricket; five minutes to 
roll the pitch and he was leading his team 
into the fj^Ld. T^yo^ ^ad t<p go from his 
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sanctuary, and there was only one exit from 
the enclosure in front of the tent. 

They met—Mrs. Giles and Trevor—actually 
at that exit. By the irony of things, I think 
it was Giles who caused the meeting. He 
hurried forward as he saw Trevor going out, 
and caught him by the arm; dear old chap!— 
he was cricket mad if ever a man was. And 
so blissfully unconscious of the other, bigger 
thing going on right under his nose. 

41 Don't you forget what I said, Trevor/' 
he said, earnestly. 44 Any county would be 
glad to have you. I’m going to talk to 
Major Chilham about it seriously." 

And I doubt if Trevor heard a word. 
Over Giles's shoulder he was staring at 
Giles's wife—and she was staring back at 
him, while her breast rose and fell in little 
gasps, and it seemed to me that her lips were 
trembling. Then it was over ; Trevor went 
out to field—Giles bustled back to his wife. 
And I, being a hopeless case, went in search 
of alcohol. 

The Soldier paused to light another cigar. 

H E carried out his threat, did Giles, with 
regard to me. Two or three days later 
I lunched with the General, and it seemed 
to me that we never got off the subject of 
Trevor. It wasn't only his opinion; had 
not Bimbo Lawrence, the I Z. captain, and 
one of the shrewdest judges of cricket in 
England, agreed with him ? And so on 
without cessation about Trevor, the cricketer, 
while on the opposite side of the table, next 
to me, sat his wife, who could not get beyond 
Trevor, the man. Once or twice she glanced 
at me appealingly, as if to say : 44 For God's 
sake, stop him! "—but it was a task beyond 
my powers. I made one or two abortive 
attempts, and then I gave it up. The 
situation was beyond me ; one could only 
let him ramble on and pray for the end of 
lunch. 

And then he left the cricket and came to 
personalities. 

44 Know anything about him, Dog-face ? ” 
he asked. 44 Up at old Apson's place he 
struck me as being a gentleman. Anyway, 
he's a darned nice fellow. Wonder why he 
enlisted ? " 

“ Oh, Giles, for goodness' sake, let's try 
another topic!" said his wife, suddenly. 
44 We've had Sergeant Trevor since lunch 
began." 

Poor old Giles looked at her in startled 
surprise, and she gave him a quick smile 
which robbed her words of their irritability. 
But I could see she was on the rack, and 
though I didn't know the real facts, it wasn't 
hard to make a shrewd guess as to the cause. 

It was just before we rose from the table, 
I remember, that she said to me under the 
cover of the general conversation : 44 My 


God ! Dog-face—it's not fair. It's damn¬ 
able." 

44 Will you tell me ? " I answered. 44 I 
might help." 

44 Perhaps I will some day," she said, 
quietly. 44 But you can't help ; no one can 
do that. It was my fault all through, and 
the only thing that matters now is that Giles 
should never know." 

I don't quite know why she suddenly 
confided in me, even to that extent. I 
suppose with her woman’s intuition she 
realized that I’d guessed something, and it 
helps to get a thing off one's chest at times. 
Evidently it had been an unexpected meeting, 
and I cursed myself for having made him 
play. And yet how could one have foretold ? 
It was just a continuation of the jig-saw 
started by that damned bit of orange peel. 
As she said, all that mattered was that Giles— 
dear old chap !—should never know. 

The Soldier smiled a little sadly. So 
do the humans propose ; but the God that 
moves the pieces frequently has different 
ideas. He did—that very afternoon. It 
was just as I was going that two white-faced 
nurses clutching two scared children appeared 
on the scene and babbled incoherently. 
And then the General's groom hove in sight— 
badly cut across the face and shaky at the 
knees—and from him we got the story. 

They'd started off in the General's dog¬ 
cart to go to some children's party, and some¬ 
thing had frightened the horse, which had 
promptly bolted. I knew the brute—a great 
raking black, though the groom, who was a 
first-class whip, generally had no difficulty 
in managing him. But on this occasion 
apparently he'd got clean away along the 
road into the town. He might have got the 
horse under control after a time, and then 
he'd have seen that the gates were closed at 
the railway crossing in front. And it was 
at that moment that a man—one of the 
sergeants from the barracks—had dashed 
out suddenly from the pavement and got to 
the horse's head. He was trampled on 
badly, but he hung on—and the horse had 
ceased to bolt when they crashed into the 
gates. The shafts were smashed, but nothing 
more. And the horse wasn't hurt. And 
they'd carried away the sergeant on an im¬ 
provised stretcher. No; he hadn't spoken. 
He was unconscious. 

44 Which sergeant was it ? ” I asked, 
quietly—though I knew the answer before 
the groom gave it. 

44 Sergeant Trevor, sir,” he said. <4 A 
squadron." 

“ Is he—is he badly hurt ? " said the girl, 
and her face was ashen. 

44 I dunno, mum " answered the groom. 
" They took ’im off to the 'orspital, and I 
was tiusy wrh tfie'orse/^^N 
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" I'll ring up, if I may. General," I said, 
and he nodded. 

I spoke to Purvis, the R.A.M.C. fellow, 
and his voice was very grave. They'd 
brought Trevor in still unconscious, and, 
though he wouldn't swear to it at the moment, 
he was afraid his back was broken. But he 
couldn't tell absolutely for certain until he 
came to. I hung up the receiver and found 
Mrs. Giles standing behind me. She said 
nothing—but just waited for me to speak. 

II Purvis doesn't know for certain," I said, 
taking both her hands in mine. " But there's 
a possibility, my dear, that his back is 
broken." 

She was a thoroughbred, that girl. She 
didn't make a fuss or cry out; she just 
looked me straight in the face and nodded 
her head once or twice. 

" I must go to him, of course," she said, 
gravely. " Will you arrange it for me, 
please ? " 

" He's unconscious still," I told her. 

“ Then I must be beside him when he 
comes to," she answered. " Even if there 
was nothing else—he's saved my baby's 
life." 

" I'll take you in my car," I said, when I 
saw that she was absolutely determined. 
" Leave it all to me." 

“ I must see him alone, Dog-face." She 
paused by the door, with her handkerchief 
rolled into a tight little ball in her hand. 
" I want to know that he’s forgiven me." 

" You shall see him alone if it's humanly 
possible," I answered gravely, and at that 
she was gone. 

I DON'T quite know how I did it, but some¬ 
how or other I got her away from the 
General's house without Giles knowing. 
Giles junior was quite unhurt, and disposed 
to regard the entire thing as an entertain¬ 
ment got up especially for his benefit. And 
when she'd made sure of that, and kissed him 
passionately to his intense disgust, she 
slipped away with me in the car. 

" You mustn't be disappointed," I warned 
her as we drove along, " if you can't see him 
alone. He may have been put into a ward 
with other men." 

" Then they must put some screens round 
him," she whispered. " I must kiss him 

before—before-." She didn't complete 

the sentence ; but it wasn't necessary. 

We didn't speak again until I turned in at 
the gates of the hospital. And then I asked 
her a question which had been on the tip of 
my tongue a dozen times. 

" Who is he—really ? " 

" Jimmy Dallas is his name," she an¬ 
swered, quietly. " We were engaged. And 
then his father lost all his money. He 
thought that was why—why I was beastly 


to him—but oh ! Dog-face, it wasn't at all. 
I thought he was fond of another girl—and it 
was all a mistake. I found it out too late. 
And then Jimmy had disappeared—and I'd 
married Giles. Up at that cricket match 
was the first time I'd seen him since my 
wedding." 

We drew up at the door, and I got out'. 
It's the little tragedies, the little misunder¬ 
standings, that are so pitiful, and in all 
conscience this was a case in point. A boy 
and a girl—each too proud to explain, or ask 
for an explanation ; and now the big tragedy. 
God ! it seemed so futile. 

I left her sitting in the car, and went in 
search of Purvis. I found him with Trevor 
—I still thought of him under that name— 
and he was conscious again. The doctor 
looked up as I tiptoed in, and shook his head 
at me warningly. So I waited, and after a 
while Purvis left the bed and drew me out 
into the passage. 

" I'm not sure," he said. " He's so 
infernally bruised and messed about. His 
left arm is broken in two places, and three 
ribs—and I'm afraid his back as well. He 
seems so numb. But I can’t be certain." 

" Mrs. Yeverley is here," I said. * The 
mother of one of the kids he saved. She 
wants to see him." 

" Out of the question," snapped Purvis. 
" I absolutely forbid it." 

" But you mustn’t forbid it, Doctor." 
We both swung round, to see the girl herself 
standing behind us. " I’ve got to see him. 
There are other reasons besides his having 
saved my baby's life." 

" They must wait, Mrs. Yeverley," an¬ 
swered the Doctor. " In a case of this sort 
the only person I would allow to see him 
would be his wife." 

M If I hadn’t been a fool," she said 
deliberately, " I should have been his wife," 
and Purvis's jaw dropped. 

Without another word she swept past 
him into the ward, and Purvis stood there 
gasping. 

" Well, I'm damned ! " he muttered, and 
I couldn't help smiling. It was rather a 
startling statement to come from a woman 
stopping with the G.O.C. about a sergeant 
in a cavalry regiment. 

And then, quite suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly, came the final turn in the wheel. 
I was strolling up and down outside with 
Purvis, who was a sahib as well as a Doctor, 
and had asked no questions. 

" If his back is broken it can't hurt him," 
he had remarked, " and if it isn't it will do 
him good." 

At that we had left it, when suddenly, to 
my horror, I saw Giles himself going into the 
hospital. 

“ life 5printing a,ter 
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him, " that's her husband. And he doesn't 
know she's here," 

But a lot can happen in a few seconds, and 
I was just a few seconds too late. As I got 
to the door I saw Giles in front of me— 
standing at the entrance to the ward as if he 
had been turned to stone. A big screen hid 
the bed from sight—but a screen is not sound 
proof. He looked at me as I came up, and 
involuntarily I stopped as I saw his face. 
And then quite clearly from the room 
beyond came his wife's voice. 

“ My darling, darling boy!—it's you and 
only you for ever and ever! " 

I don't quite know how much Giles had 
guessed before. I think he knew about her 
previous engagement, but I'm quite sure he 
had never associated Trevor with it. A year 
or two later she told me that when she 
married him she had made no attempt to 
conceal the fact that she had loved another 
man—and loved him still. And Giles had 
taken her on those terms. But at the time 
I didn't know that : I only knew that a 
very dear friend's world had crashed about 
his head with stunning suddenness. It was 
Giles who pulled himself together first— 
Giles, with a face grey and lined, who said 
in a loud voice to me : " Well, Dog-face, 
where is the invalid ? ” 

And then he waited a moment or two 
before he went round the screen. 


" Ah ! my dear," he said, quite steadily, as 
he saw his wife, " you here ? " 

He played his part for ten minutes, stiff- 
lipped and without a falter; then he went, 
and his wife went with him to continue the 
play in which they were billed for life. 
Trevor's back was not broken—in a couple 
of months he was back at duty. And so ic 
might have continued for the duration, but 
for Giles being drowned fishing in Ireland. 
The Soldier stared thoughtfully at the fire. 
He was a first-class fisherman and a 
wonderful swimmer, was Giles Yeverley, and 
sometimes—I wonder. They say he got 
caught in a bore—that perhaps he got cramp. 
But, as I say, sometimes—I wonder. 

I SAW them — Jimmy Dallas, some¬ 
time Sergeant Trevor, and his wife—at 
the Ritz two nights ago. They seemed 
wonderfully in love, though they'd been mar¬ 
ried ten years, and I stopped by their table. 

" Sit down, Dog-face," she ordered, "and 
have a liqueur." 

So I sat down and had a liqueur. And 
it was just as I was going that she looked at 
me with her wonderful smile, and said, very 
softly : "Thank God ! dear old Giles never 
knew; and now, if he does, he'll under¬ 
stand." 

The Soldier got up and stretched himself. 

A big result for a bit of yellow peel. 
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Doctor Ethel Smyth, the well-known musician and Author of' L Impressions 
That R ematned and “Streaks of Life* here gives a delightful character- 

study of a fellow-musician. 


T HE first duty of one who writes 
about Sir Henry Wood is to break 
gently to the public the fact that 
he is a kind of monster ; for how 
else shall we describe a great conductor 
devoid of pose—a public man who* although 
one of the greatest educative influences in 
the country, gives himself no airs—a richly 
equipped musician who nevertheless is an 
absolutely normal human being ? 

These are points of such ab¬ 
sorbing interest that the present 
chronicler finds it hard to pull her 
attention round to biographical 
facts such as the occasion de¬ 
mands. But they shall be dealt 
with, though in a state of high 
compression. 

His father, friend and pupil of 
John Hullah, sang for thirty 
years in the choir at St, Sepuh 



Sir Henry 
when a 


chre'Sj Hoi born, and* like his son, taught 
singing. Sir Henry remembers his pointing 
out to him another friend, Sir John Goss. 
*' Look at him well/' he said; 11 there’s a 
man whose teacher, Attwood, had shaken 
hands with Mozart ! Vet, in spite of this 
ready-made link with music* young Henry's 
vocation was a debatable point, his talent 
for drawing and painting being as marked 
as his musical gift ; the necessity 
of earning a livelihood, however, 
eventually weighted the balance in 
favour of music. 

For seven years he studied under 
Ebenezer Prout, and after that put 
in six terms at the Royal Academy 
of Music. Once when 1 was talk¬ 
ing about the escapades of Leipzig 
Conservatoirists he spoke of his 
organ teacher* Dr. Steggall, whose 
endearing habit of partaking of 
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refreshment during the classes is explained 
by the fact that they began at 8.30 a.m. 
And no sooner did he make for the table 
in the next room, on which the maid 
had just deposited sherry and sandwiches, 
than the pupil at the organ would pull out 
the 16 -foot trombone pedal-stop, whereupon 
the Doctor would rush back to expostulate 
at the hideous din while the other pupils 
drank the sherry. Evidently the only dif¬ 
ference between England and Germany is 
that at Leipzig it would have been beer— 
or perhaps Schnapps. 

His education finished, for some years 
Wood conducted opera in the provinces, and 
it was shortly after the failure of Signor 
Lago's opera season that his old fellow- 
student at the Academy, Robert Newman, 
the first manager of the Queen's Hall, con¬ 
ceived the idea of Promenade Concerts and 
offered him the post of conductor, should 
the scheme materialize. It did, thanks to 
a friend of one of Wood's pupils, who, while 
attending a singing class as listener, heard 
the matter being discussed, and instantly 
offered to bank five thousand pounds for 
Mr. Newman. He lost two thousand three 
hundred pounds of it on the first season, but 
the concerts soon became a financial success, 
and continued so for many years. Since about 
1910 , for various reasons, including the enor¬ 
mous charges all round, and the absorption 
by the cinema of orchestral players, it has 
become manifest that symphony concerts will 
in all probability never pay again; not in Lon¬ 
don, anyhow, where I am told four million 
people go to the theatre and only ten thousand 
to concerts. And the proportion is probably 
the same everywhere in England. 

The Promenade Concerts are the most 
important factor in our musical life of to-day, 
and to put them through year after year 
is a tour de force of which I verily beUeve 
no man but Henry Wood would be capable. 
Think of the programme construction alone— 
ten weeks of nightly concerts in which no 
item appears twice, and in which every class 
of good music, ancient or modem, home¬ 
grown or foreign, finds a place ! Four morn¬ 
ings in the week are devoted to rehearsing 
for six weekday and two Sunday concerts ; 
there is even a certain week in September in 
which there are nine concerts and six rehearsals ! 
And meanwhile scores have to be studied, 
and the band to be kept going and conducted 
with spirit. . . . Spirit ? How can flesh 
and blood stand it ? And towards the close 
of the season a certain type of critic will 
not fail to point out that band and conductor 
are falling off ! To the honour Qf the fra¬ 
ternity be it said this type is rare, and luckily 
only one or two very rich and expensive 
journals can adequately remunerate such 
excessive culture and discrimination. 


After the Proms are finished the usual 
strenuous music season sets in, and besides 
his work in London there are few big pro¬ 
vincial musical enterprises in which Sir 
Henry is not involved ; not to speak of the 
twenty-four Brand Lane concerts in Man¬ 
chester which he conducts. These concerts 
are his great delight, though they involve 
his passing every other week-end, from mid- 
October to May, in the following delectable 
manner :— 

Saturday (in Manchester), rehearsal 1 . 30 . 
Another rehearsal 5 . 30 . Concert 7 . 30 . (In¬ 
terval in the midnight train.) Sunday (in 
London), first concert at 3.30 ; second concert 
at 7 ; and thanks to the British constitution 
he is still alive on Monday ! 

I T has always been considered the mark of 
the perfect horseman to be doing nothing, 
apparently, but sit still, and in the past 
all great conductors rode their orchestras on 
these lines ; Richter and Mottl, for instance, 
and Mahler—the greatest of them all, I think. 
Half the time Mahler seemed to be hardly 
" conducting " at all, though his men could 
tell tales of the terrifically strong, flexible 
grip in which they were held. But later 
conductors, inspired perhaps by Sousa, are 
kind enough to let the audience amply into 
the secret of how it is done ; a deadly stab 
with the baton, a twittering of the left-hand 
fingers, as though to shake them free from 
dewdrops, a leap here, a crouch there, a tiptoe 
rounding of the left calf ... oh ! there is 
no end to these diverting antics which 
electrify the audience (in whose sole honour, 
of course, they are performed), and after 
all do not greatly upset the players. “ Have 
you seen (sic) So-and-so conduct ? " admirers 
ask; “ he is too wonderful ! " 

He is indeed. Yet this important part of 
a conductor's activities is wholly neglected 
by that strange man. Sir Henry. When he 
takes up the baton his only preoccupation 
is to get such results out of the orchestra 
as circumstances permit; his gestures are 
nothing but carefully thought-out means to 
that end, and if even he will " crouch" 
sometimes, it is because when rehearsals 
have to be scamped the players may easily 
overrun a pp subito. Foolhardy, perhaps, 
thus to reject all adventitious appeals to an 
audience's imagination ... but he is like 
that. , - 

About self-advertisement he is equally 
hopeless. Months before the event you 
learn that So-and-so is off to San Francisco, 
or Kamchatka, or even Little Peddlington, 
to conduct, and one may be thankful that 
enough is left of this popular conductor to 
twitter a finger or " make a leg," as our fore¬ 
fathers called it, in his own country, so 
violently are foreign capitals ^fighting for 
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possession of his person. You never see 
" pars Jf of this kind about Sir Henry, though 
he is constantly invited to cross the water, 
and though every concert enterprise in 
England can enumerate the qualities that 
make his supreme value in our music life: 
his thoroughness* for instance, his quickness, 
his right judgment, his knowledge of human 
nature, which includes sense of humour and 
makes both for indulgence and authority. 
No one exploits as he does the last ounce of 
a possibility, whether in foreseeing and fore¬ 
stalling hitches or in making good when, in 
spite of all, they happen. I have learned 
more about certain aspects of his life from 
his wife than from himself—that wife without 
whom, as so frequently happens, he could 
not get through half the work he shoulders, 
and would have been dead of worry and 
fatigue long ago—-and I must just mention 
a special trait of his in a given situation that, 
as well I know, will always be with us. 

Musical enterprises in the provinces are 
generally run by enthusiastic amateurs, and 
sometimes the organization leaves much to 
be desired. Hence it happens that on your 
arrival at three o'clock to rehearse, it is 
discovered that the harp part* or the fourth 
horn, has unfortunately been sent to London 
with the last concert's music. Most con¬ 
ductors shrug their shoulders and, knowing 
that " it never will be missed/* do with¬ 
out that harp or 
horn. But Sir Henry 
sets to work after the 
rehearsal to write out 
the part himself, and 
if possible goes 
through it with the 
performer irn medi¬ 
ately before the con¬ 
cert. And the point 
is that he would act 
similarly whether it 
is a question of a 
small town where he 
is conducting for a 
nominal fee, or a big 
occasion. 

But the most per* 
feet monument to his 
thoroughness is a 
small box that when 
required emits a con^ 
tinuous a* ,J before 
which the players 
pass in single file on 
their way to the 
Queen's Hall plat¬ 
form, in order to pos¬ 
sess themselves of 
the true pitch. The 
evolution of this 
apparatus, child of 
VoL bca.-28 


one of his main passions, applied science, was a 
long business, and fragments of the story as 
told by him dance in my brain. Sir James 
Dewar, the Cambridge Scientific Society, and 
thirty-five pounds came in, I think, during 
the first stage, but the resultant electric 
tuning-fork declined to go on sound¬ 
ing for the requisite thirty minutes. In 
the next stage there were visits to* or reports 
from, two foreign exhibitions; also no 
mercury contact* Jl though I cannot recall if 
this was a misfortune or a blessing, Any¬ 
how, this fork +1 fitted any switch,” and was 
used for some time, but as it cost only 
a hundred and five marks, as against 
thirty-five pounds, the least it could do 
was perpetually to get out of order. 
Then Sir Henry and a lady, daughter 
of Dr. Stone, the acoustician, got to 
work on organ-pipe lines, and the wholly 
successful result is a tiny wind-chest with 
three little bellows which relieve each other 
when out of breath, and a reed made of 
German silver—a metal impervious to climatic 
variations which surely ought to have been 
evolved in England. This machine is worked 
by a handle, and after six years the * a J * 
is not one vibration out. 

The twenty minutes' procession before that 
box, man after man dominated by its soft 
persistent voice, is, to my mind, a strangely 
impressive sight—ritualistic,almost sacrificial, 
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and reminiscent, somehow, of the Elgin 
Marbles Frieze! But the system finds no 
imitators, for if it is not to be a farce the 
conductor must be on the spot, like a general 
at a review, half an hour before the battle 
begins. Only a man of this stamp could ask 
what he does of his orchestra, and get it. 

Y ET some orchestral players were slow to 
forgive him the action which led to the 
foundation of the London Symphony 
Orchestra. Naturally, for it broke up -a ring. 
The deputy system had become a scandal; 
you rehearsed with the great flautist A., 
who according to the signed roster was also 
, present at the concert; but evidently only 
in spirit, for as a matter of fact he was 
performing elsewhere for a larger fee, and 
the signer was his friend Walker. There were 
only about seventy-five first-class players in 
all England to go round : these kept the 
rest out, and during the provincial festivals 
the Queen's Hall Orchestra consisted mainly 
of deputies. At last Sir Henry put his foot 
down and a split ensued. Outside his ranks 
the evil went on for some time, and on one 
memorable occasion a certain London band, 
if advertisements could be believed, beat the 
record of the famous bird by performing in 
three places at once. But eventually all 
decent orchestras came into line ; the young 
fellows had a chance at last, and the result 
is that where twenty years ago you had one 
first-class trumpeter, you now have forty. 

In all things he takes his own line. Until 
quite recently he never published his views 
as to the value of women in an orchestra, 
whether as executants with specific attributes 
or as morale-raising influence; but ages 
before the question became a burning one 
he had absorbed them into his band in the 
name of that common sense and fairness 
which inspires all his actions. *' If," he 
argued, ‘ half the best violin players at the 
musical colleges are women, on what decent 
ground can they be excluded from orches¬ 
tras ? " Whereupon candidates of both 
sexes were invited to compete for his vacant 
desks, and that is his principle to-day. 

To follow the workings of the same spirit 
on another field, examination of his pro¬ 
grammes in past years would prove that 
long before this or that conductor was 
claiming, not without justification, to be the 
British composer's friend and also the pioneer 
of foreign genius, Sir Henry had been quietly 
producing English works and alien novelties. 
This is his way. Jealous of none, emulous of 
no other conductor, though the first to admire 
and extol good work where he sees it, he 
makes no professions, pegs out no claims, 
but simply produces a work either because 
it interests him or because he thinks it should 
be heard. The other day when writing a 


monograph on Augusta Holmes I asked him 
if he had ever come across any of her work. 
"Why," he answered, "I once produced a 
symphonic poem of hers called ' Irlande,'" 
adding that it w as first-rate and finely scored. 
That must have been more than twenty 
years ago, and I wonder who but he would 
have had the curiosity in those days to 
examine a woman's work, let alone the 
courage—or shall w y e say the energy—to 
brush aside prejudice and perform it ? Last 
year he produced Dorothy Howell’s sym¬ 
phonic poem “Lamia," with such success 
that one not unnaturally expected to see 
various conductors tumbling over each other 
to give their reading of what was evidently 
a remarkable work. Strange to say, nothing 
of the sort happened; but if you look in the 
Promenade programmes for the present 
season, there you w f ill find " Lamia " ! And 
now that women are emerging from the 
spiritual harem and purchasing score paper 
(at about a shilling a sheet), it is to him 
they will take it at a later stage, certain that 
if what is written there deserves a hearing 
he will do his best for them. 

Rigorous upholders of that convenient 
mental attitude the parti-pris must .try to 
make allowances ! It is not that he refuses 
to bow r the knee to prejudice, it is simply 
that it does not exist for him, and that he 
. is fatally predisposed to give everyone a 
chance, having by nature as wide an outlook 
as anyone I have known. 

The roots of this quality spring, I think, 
as a rule from both heart and head. Cer¬ 
tainly it is so in the case of Henry Wood, 
who reminds one of a Renaissance figure— 
of the days when men were not forced by 
competition into rigid specialism, but could 
afford to be all-round, highly-equipped human 
beings. Leonardo is the instance that occurs 
most readily to the mind ; another is Rubens, 
painter and Flemish Ambassador ; or Goethe, 
literary genius, architect, courtier, statesman, 
and biologist. Of their company is this 
terrifically burdened man—this Power, as 
I always think of him—who among other 
things is a member of the Royal Institution ; 
who finds time to keep abreast of all new 
departures in astronomy and most other 
sciences, and pores over books like Scrip¬ 
ture's " Experimental Phonetics " ; who, 
from sheer interest in Einstein's theories, 
actually attended his lectures, though he 
has no German, and declares one can deduce 
the lecturer's greatness from his face and 
manner alone. During his short holiday, 
during stray week-ends snatched from a 
whirl of work, his chief passion would seem 
to be the painting of strong, original land¬ 
scapes ; that, and carpentering, as witness 
the paling, floors, doors, and walls of the 
old fajWlhouse the, 'vVockfe ibodght at Chorley- 
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wood, one of the huge adjoining barns of 
which has been turned into a studio in spite 
of the rats. In fact, I should think there 
was not a keener, less blasS intelligence, a 
kindlier, more genial nature than his in this 
war-wearied world ; small wonder that when he 
enters a room someone seems to have switched 
on a fresh set of lights, and that under his hand¬ 
ling even not very vital music becomes alive. 

But to the present writer the supreme point 
of his conducting is that he never puts himself 
between you and the music. His reading, 
though once in a way you may not see eye to 
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ing in his wife, a father who really enjoys 
the company of his children, a companion 
whom no uninformed person would suspect 
bears an almost fantastic weight on Ins 
shoulders—until you have seen these things 
you cannot judge how remarkable, because 
how normal , a man he is. This is the best 
thing I have ever heard about our present 
Prime Minister, and if I repeat it here, it is 
because e%ery word of it applies equally to 
the subject of this article. 

He himself is so utterly simple, so free 
from vanity, so incapable of blowing his own 



ONE OF SIR HENRY WOODS PAINTINGS* 

* During his short holiday and stray week-ends, his chief passion would seem to be the 

painting of strong, original landscapes/' 


eye with him, is always an honest endeavour 
to bring out the composer's intention, not to 
show off Wood. And this, given his profound 
musical culture and the born conductor's 
mastery of his material, is the reason 
why his conducting_ is never fatiguing, 
stale, or tricky* It is what Shakespeare s 
Audrey, if musical, would confidently have 
described as f( a true thing/' 

One word more. A friend of Mr Lloyd 
George's once informed the present writer 
that until you have seen him at home—a 
husband devoted to, amused by, and delight- 


trumpet, that in writing about him one 
might well be tempted, by way of adjusting 
the balance, to put forth a blast suitable for 
wakening the dead, but not quite so seemly 
in the case of the living, I have resisted this 
temptation as far as was compatible with 
telling the truth, and in conclusion am pre¬ 
pared to issue a challenge. Ask anyone who 
knows him well whether what I have written 
does not err, if anything, on the side of 
under-statement. 

I have no doubt whatever that such a one 
will emphatically answer, " Yes/' 

Original from 
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HE busi¬ 
ness of 
the drama 
being to 
create illusion 
for the public, it 
follows as a con¬ 
sequence that 
the dramatist 
must rid himself 
of all private 
illusions — learn¬ 
ing to survey his 

dramas, and more especially the actors and 
actresses who portray them to the public, 
from a standpoint of the coldest, most 
critical, most businesslike detachment. This, 
the most heartbreaking of all the heart¬ 
breaking lessons to be acquired by those 
whose literary- star guides them to “ the 
boards/* is not learned lightly; because, in 
the theatrical profession, truth hides at the 
bottom of a very deep well, and he who 
drags truth up to the light of day reaps the 
usual reward of the prophet—stoning. Which 
may or may not be the reason why no novelist 
has so far succeeded in writing a true story 
of the British stage ! 

IL 

A S hts artistic fingers steered the two- 
seater carefully out of London, John 
Hapgood, author of five reputedly 
successful comedies—in three of which he 
had himself taken a financial share— 
damned, under his big moustache, the entire 
British stage, and more particularly that 
shining light thereof, Miss Helene Dalby. 
For Miss Helene Dalby, and Miss Helene 
Dal by s husband, the egregious Hugh Lees- 
thorpe, had persuaded John Hapgood to 
write a play for them—and now the play 
was within three weeks of production. That 
morning, in fact, had seen its fourth rehearsal. 
Hopeless ! aj muttered John Hapgood, 


nipping between 
a tram and 
a lamp-post. 
' Hopeless! The 
woman can't 
act, never could 
act, and never 
will be able to 
act” 

He visualized 
Helene Dalbv, 
not as "the 
public ” might 
possibly be 
brought to see her, but as she actually was; 
a woman of three-and-thirty, with the pretty 
peaky face, the mean bust, and the thin arms 
which still enabled her to masquerade in girl- 
parts ” ; visualized the huge in-turned feet, 
which not even the most expert shoemaker 
could camouflage, the ungainly hips, the 
little tricks with which Helene {and Helene's 
husband) had temporarily succeeded in 
duping the easily-pleased war-time audiences 
of London that Helene Dalby was an actress. 

14 Saxby must have been crazy/ h thought 
John Hapgood. For the business had been 
arranged by Monty Saxby, Hapgood p s agent, 
during the dramatist's absence in America. 
f< I showed your scenario to Leesthorpe,” 
wrote Saxby, " and he feels that, with certain 
alterations, the leading part would be ideal 
for his wife. Of course, they're new to 
management, but from all I hear she has 
one or tw o fairly good people willing to back 
her,” And Hapgood, in a weak moment, 
yielded. 

" My fault, 1 * he mfninated, '* not Saxby’s. 
The playwright who leaves things to his 
agent is an ass.” 

And John Hapgood drove on, his suit* 
case rattling in the dicky behind, out of 
London into Chalkshire. Till Tuesday, he 
would forget Helene Dalby, and Helene 
Dal by's husban4i|iftT7dfj§^:xby, and all the 
inevitabliQki iPljLrehearsaMime, 
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Perhaps he misjudged H61£ne Dalby; per¬ 
haps, after all, she could act. If she couldn’t, 
of course, the play, his best play, was doomed. 

But somehow the big, brown-eyed, brown- 
haired man in the dark blue car (except for 
his artistic fingers you would never have 
judged John Hapgood an artist; he looked 
more like a gentleman-farmer than a play¬ 
wright) could not throw off his annoyances. 
The Dalby woman could not act. He, John 
Hapgood, had known that the very first 
moment he saw her tread the boards on his 
return from the States. He remembered 
.her muffed entrance, her shrill voice ; remem¬ 
bered saying to himself, 41 Saxby’s made a 
bloomer/' 

She had been playing Marian Delorme in 
4i Marian's Husband." A poor part ? Quite ! 
But that was no reason why she should 
play it poorly ; why she should have only 
two tones, the shrill and the sob, in her 
voice. The play had been a big success ? 
Admitted ! But the success had not been 
achieved by Helene Dalby. Stephen Ban¬ 
nock, the juvenile, had made that play— 
though Helene Dalby took the credit for it. 

“ She would ! ” thought the dramatist, 
grimly ; and visualized once again the pretty 
peaky face, the light eyebrows, the foxy 
eyes, the chin which even Heldne’s set smile 
could not disguise. A prize-fighter’s chin ! 
A regular virago’s chin ! A chin to make 
one sorry even for Hugh Leesthorpe. 

Not that one could be really sorry for 
Hugh Leesthorpe, for the unsuccessful actor 
with the yellow-irised shifty eyes, the ginger¬ 
bread complexion, and the constantly- 
twitching jowl, who now—under the pretence 
of being a manager—proposed to live on his 
wife’s earnings or her backers’ capital. 

44 Faugh ! " said John Hapgood, dramatist 
—and pulled temper suddenly to a stand¬ 
still. ** I’m letting my personal dislike of 
them get the better of me," he thought. 
“ Mustn’t do that. Must stick to the busi¬ 
ness. What’s the use of fretting ? If she 
can’t act, we must try and make her act. 
If the play fails, it fails." 

All the same, as he drove under a crimson 
winter twilight up the long main street of 
Chalkton to the Chalkshire Arms, John 
Hapgood knew that if 44 The Young Lady in 
Mauve " failed, the failure would break what 
little of John Hapgood's artistic heart still 
remained unbroken. In addition to which, 

Mrs. John Hapgood- But Mrs. John 

Hapgood does not appear till the last act. 

III. 

G ARAGING his car in the old-time 
posting-stables of 44 the Arms," the 
playwright momentarily forgot his 
troubles. Already solitude—that desire to 
be alone which had driven him from an 
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understanding wife into a county other than 
his own (he was, as the finish of the story 
shows, no Londoner)—had worked its cure. 
Dressing for dinner before the wood fire in 
the dark oak-wainscoted bedroom, Heldne 
Dalby, and all that Helene Dalby stood for, 
seemed like phantoms out of another life. 
The 44 theatre ’’—thank the Lord !—had not 
yet invaded Chalkton. Chalkton, with its 
one long street and its three thousand 
inhabitants, barely supported one picture- 
house. 

But the illusion of a theatreless Chalkton 
dispelled itself even before the dramatist, a 
trifle self-conscious in his evening-kit, sat 
down to his lonely meal—Dolly, the waitress, 
informing him, with a knowing movement 
of her flaxen head : " Great doings since you 
was last here, sir. Turned the Assembly 
Rooms into a playhouse, they have. Real 
live actors and actresses, too. None of your 
pictures. Not that Chalkton takes to it 
much, I will say." 

And that, needless to add, spoiled the 
dramatist's dinner. He had intended to eat 
slowly, to linger over his port, watching the 
cigar-smoke spiral lazily to the black rafters, 
quizzing the other diners, quizzing the 
prints on the red-papered walls. He had 
intended removing himself to the bar for a 
final whisky, for a chat with his friend 
the landlord. Instead, he hurried through 
his meal, hurried over his wine, hurried—as 
the old battery horse unable to stray long 
from the picket-lines—to the Assembly 
Rooms. 

Hurrying, his troubles came back to him. 
The 44 theatre " was a curse—a curse ! Once 
a man got bitten with it he could think 
of nothing else. Damn the 4 4 theatre "—the 
44 theatre " was only fit for—H61dne Dalbys. 

Outside the Assembly Rooms only one 
light gleamed faintly on one blurred poster. 
44 Marian’s Husband," read Hapgood. 41 The 
greatest success ever produced in London." 
He hesitated—thinking once more of the 
Dalby woman. Then, feeling utterly foolish, 
he went in. 

44 They’re almost through the first act," 
grumbled the improvised attendant in the im¬ 
provised box-office. 41 Stalls is two shillings." 

Hapgood paid his money and walked 
slowly up the staircase. At top of it, an 
undersized fellow in shabby evening-clothes 
took his ticket. 

44 Are you running this show ? " asked the 
dramatist. 

44 Yes—bad luck to it ! 99 groused the 
manager. 44 I run all the shows here. And 
a fat lot of good I’m doing myself ! " 

44 Business not up to much, eh ? " 

44 Business ! " ffhe other sniffed. 44 You 
can't do business in this dead-and-alive place. 
All mat Gnallcteii wanfe 1 is sixpennorth of 
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pictures. Ruined myself, that's what I've 
done—trying to introduce Art into this one- 
horse village. Art ! " The voice rose. 

M That's what I've given 'em. Two good 
shows a week. Best I could get from 
London. You go in and see." 

A tiny rattle of applause, more heart¬ 
breaking than the deadest silence, interrupted 
the monologue ; and a minute later John 
Hapgood passed through the baized door 
into the " auditorium." 

Once upon a time, way back in the 
eighteen-sixties, the Chalkton Assembly 
Rooms had been the smartest dance-hall in 
Chalkshire. Hunt balls had been given 
there, and 44 routs " ; wedding breakfasts 
even. Once, wax candles had gleamed from 
the tarnished sconces, and fiddlers plunked 
it merrily on the dais while men in gay coats 
whirled crinolined beauties across the polished 
floor. Now the place was a 44 fit-up " 
theatre—its curtain lowered, its benches 
almost empty, a tumbledown piano wheezing 
the entr'acte rag-time. The dramatist took 
a penny programme from the piano-man, 
and a seat in the second row. Idly he 
scrutinized the programme : 44 Marian De - 

lonne : Miss Moira Mitchell. Herbert 
Delorme : Mr. Guy Danby." 

The rag-time ceased, the two electric 
" house-lights " were turned off, and the 
curtain—after a preliminary shiver—rose tin 
44 A Drawing-room at the Delormes'." 

For the first two minutes (it had been ten-, 
in London, but the comedy had suffered 
excision ere it went 44 on tour ") John 
Hapgood listened pityingly. It was all so 
inconceivably bad, so inconceivably pathetic 
—the poor stage, the poor furniture, the ill- 
hung back-cloth, the two young men in the 
badly-cut clothes mouthing the badly " cut " 
lines under the badly manipulated 44 lime." 

“ But wdiere is Marian ? " ejaculated 
Herbert Delorme's 44 friend " on the stage. 

44 She should be here at any moment ," 
emphasized Mr. Guy Danby, with a sidelong 
glance at the wings. 

John Hapgood yawned at the obviousness 
of the cue. Then he forgot to yawn, forgot 
the poverty and the pathos of the scene in 
a gasp of sheer amazement. For the girl 
who entered to Danby's cue was that rarity 
of rarities, an actress . 

An actress ! No doubt about that. From 
the first moment he set eyes on Moira, the 
dramatist knew. Why, even the scant rustic 
audience seemed aware, vaguely, of the 
miracle. The poor stage, the poor scenery, 
the two masculine puppets, were transformed. 
The illusion became, for ten breathless 
seconds, reality. 

Yet, so far, Moira had not spoken ! She 
had only 44 entered," as the true actress 
enters, quietly, holding stage and audience 


by the magic of a trained personality. Then 
she began to speak, and Hapgood realized 
her full beauty—the dark hair, the dark 
emotional eyes, the expressive hands/ the 
voice, and the presence of her. If only 
Helene Dalby had that magic, that training, 
that peculiar power of pouring, not herself 
but the character she played, in warm 
emotion across the footlights ! 

All through that second act, and all 
through the final one, regretful only that he 
should have missed the Marian Delorme of 
Act I., John Hapgood sat enthralled, revelling 
—every keyed-up sense of him—in illusion . 
made perfect. 

IV. 

FF the stage—he found her, through 
the manager's reluctant good offices, 
putting on an undistinguished hat by 
the aid of a cracked mirror—Moira was an 
ordinary good-looking person of twenty-five, 
very weary (Hapgood, who knew the game, 
expected weariness), very much on her 
guard, very loath in conversation, very 
anxious about the cheap suit-case she had 
obviously just finished packing. 

44 You might have sent in some name/* 
she said. 44 I believe, in the provinces, that 
a false one is th£ usual thing." 

The dramatist laughed. 44 You're tired. 
Miss Mitchell. I donT wonder. Marian 
Delorme is a tiring part —when it's well 
played. And you played it, if I may be 
allowed to say so, perfectly." 

44 You're in the profession, then ? " Her 
dark eyes grew friendlier. 

44 Not exactly. I'm a dramatist." 

44 Oh ! " She scrutinized his evening- 
clothes. 4 A successful one, I hope ? " 

44 Moderately. Hapgood's the name. You 
may have heard it." 

44 John Hapgood ! " She named his five 
plays. 4 And there's a new one, 4 The Young 
Lady in Mauve.’ H61dne Dal by's doing it, 
isn’t she ? I wrote to her about minor parts, 
but, of course, she didn't answer. Why 
should she ? I've never been on in London." 

Again the dramatist laughed. 4 Did you 
ever see H61£ne Dalby play Marian Delorme, 
Miss Mitchell ? " 

44 No." 

44 Or any other part ? " 

44 No."* 

44 If you had, you wouldn't have troubled 
to have written." 

44 Why not ? " She looked at him, puzzled. 

44 Because," said John Hapgood, 44 ladies 
in H61£ne Dal by's position are not exactly 
anxious to give other ladies a chance." 

44 But that's a dreadful thing to say/* 
The artist in Moira winced. 44 Dreadful. 
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" Is keeping their own jobs in it," said 
John Hapgood, bitterly. And that night, 
walking the girl back to her lodgings, he 
opened his heart as he had never before 
opened it to a soul in that dark, backbiting 
world which is theatreland. 

“ All the same," she told him at parting, 
" I don’t believe it. Good work counts in 
the end." 

" Not unless the public gets a chance of 
seeing it." The man raised his hat. 44 You’re 
oh to-morrow, I suppose. Where to ? " 

“ Nowhere in particular." The girl in 
the doorway smiled bravely. " London, I 
suppose. Thank goodness it’s a cheap 
fare ! " 

14 You mean ? " 

44 Oh, the usual thing! No money for 
salaries." 

But Moira Mitchell did not pay her own 
fare back to London. She went—she and 
her cheap suit-case, with the cheap manicure- 
set and the cheap make-up box—in John 
Hapgood’s dark blue two-seater ; wondering 
vaguely whether the man at the wheel could 
carry out his promise of an 41 understudy." 

V. 

O John Hapgood, Tuesday’s rehearsal 
of Helene Dal by’s big scene in 44 The 
Young Lady in Mauve " was the last 
word in artistic horror. He sat in the front 
row of the empty dress-circle—Hugh Lees- 
thorpe at his side. Below them, in the stalls, 
sat the producer. From the stage sounded 
Hel&ne’s voice—sob and scream, scream and 
sob. 

Listening, the dramatist watched her, as 
a mdn might watch his own funeral ; watched 
the meaningless gestures, the unchanging 
face, the soulless eyes. 

44 Great, isn’t she ? " whispered Leesthorpe. 

The scene ended ; the producer, making his 
way on stage, began a low-voiced conversa- 
ti:m with H6l£ne and the young actor who 
partnered her emotions. Hapgood’s mind 
wandered, concentrated. 

44 About your wife’s understudy," he began. 
44 Is she better ? " 

" No. I’m afraid we shall have to get 
someone else." Leesthorpe lit himself a 
cigarette. As he did so, Hapgood marked 
the unsteady fingers, the twitching jowl ; 
and became suddenly aware that the fellow 
looked queasy. The queasiness grew more 
apparent as Leesthorpe went on : 4 ' By the 
way, old man, I’ve been wondering if you 
could come up to the office for a minute or 
two. There’s a bit of—er—business I’d like 
to discuss with you." 

" Can’t Saxby settle it ? " 

44 No. At least, I don’t think so. The 

fact is—er—I’d rather Saxby-You know 

what I mean. These agents, they don’t 


really understand the theatre. Whereas 
you-" 

As they made their w*ay out of the dress- 
circle, they passed Moira. She bowed, offering 
her hand with a shy, " You told me to be 
here at twelve." 

Hapgood introduced Leesthorpe. " Miss 
Mitchell is a friend of mine. Perhaps you’ll 
see her after we’ve had our talk." 

" Of course." Leesthorpe fidgeted un¬ 
easily. 44 Of course—if Miss Mitchell is a 
friend of yours. Anything we can do. . . . 
Perhaps Miss Mitchell could come back after 
lunch." * 

He arranged the appointment; and Moira 
disappeared. Hapgood, following his man 
up the uncarpeted stairs to one of the 
dressing-rooms which Leesthorpe used as 
his office, knew perfectly well that—unless 
the point were pressed home — Moira’s 
appointment would not be kept. 

44 Well ? " he queried, straddling a chair. 
44 What’s the trouble, Leesthorpe ? " 

Heldne Dalby’s husband hesitated, plunged 
in. 

" This," he managed, fumbling in his 
breast-pocket, and extracting a sheet of 
crumpled paper. 44 You’d better read it for 
yourself. I’m sure I don’t know what to 
do. After all the trouble we’ve had, too." 

John Hapgood took the proffered letter, 
and read slowly :— 

" Dear Leesthorpe,—I’m afraid it's off 
about that two thousand. Fearfully sorry. 
Unexpected losses. Hope it w^on’t put you 
in a hole. I thought, up to the last moment* 
that I could manage it as promised." 

Through the dramatist’s imaginative mind, 
as he scrutinized the letter, flashed the un¬ 
spoken thought, " He wants me to put up 
the money! Me! That’s why he was 
praising his wife's acting all through re¬ 
hearsal." Aloud, he said :— 

4 4 I suppose you can find the money some¬ 
where else ? " 

44 But w r e can’t." Leesthorpe's voice shook. 
44 We can't. You know how tight things are 
everywhere." 

There intervened an uncomfortable silence, 
broken by Hapgood’s astonished : 44 But 

surely it's very unusual to take your theatre 
before you're certain of your syndicate." 

Leesthorpe started in to explain. They’d 
had tw r o thousand five hundred, enough to 
pay the advance rent, to pay for the dresses, 
the producer. The missing two thousand 
had been promised, definitely promised. In 
writing ? Well, no—not exactly in w riting. 
But still, he — Leesthorpe — had never 
imagined- Who could have imagined ? 

44 That’s all very well," interrupted the 
dramatist, grimly, 44 but what about my 
play ? You’ve contracted with me to pro- 
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44 We’ve done our best/* Leesthorpe’s 
eyes grew sullen. 44 You’ve got no claim 
against us. So long as the curtain goes up 
on the first night-” 

44 And your company ? What about 
them ? ** 

44 Oh ! ”—airily— 44 they’ll be all right. 
Our accountant says that, if the worst comes 
to the worst, we’ll have enough to pay them 
the week. But I say, old man **—he tried 
to be friendly again— 44 you won’t let it 
come to that, will you ? Just think—if the 
play has to come off—how your reputation 
will suffer ! 

Hapgood lost his temper. 44 You might 
have thought of that—before you bought 
the play.” 

44 My dear chap, you don’t suggest we 
did it on purpose ? ” 

44 Don’t 4 dear chap * me, Leesthorpe.” 
All the dramatist’s suppressed dislike of the 
man rose to the surface. 44 You and your 
wife are in a hole. A deuce of a hole. You 
think you can bring pressure on me to help 
you out of it.” 

44 Pressure ! ” Leesthorpe, jowl twitching, 
forced a smile. 4 Pressure ! My dear 
fellow ! ” Then, wheedling : 44 Of course, I 
understand your being vexed. But the 
play’s a winner. You’ve always thought 
that. And with Helene’s public ! Besides, 
to a rich man, to a successful playwright like 
yourself, what’s two thousand pounds ! ” 

H APGOOD kept silence, many thoughts 
passing through his mind. The posi¬ 
tion was certainly unique, dramatic ; 
the play, properly acted, as near a certain 
winner as anything can be certain in 
theatreland. If it 44 went over,” his two 
thousand might become four, six, eight. 
But could he find two thousand? At once! 
The bank would lend it, of course. But 
that meant pawning securities, investments. 
And investments were falling. Supposing 
the play failed ! Besides, he had promised 
Mrs. John- 

44 You will think it over, won’t you ? ” 
Leesthorpe was still talking. 44 Remember, 
Helene’s never been in a failure yet.” 

And at that, abruptly, Hapgood’s mental 
eye saw two visions—a London theatre and 
a provincial 44 fit-up ” ; Marian Delorme as 
played by Helene Dalby and Marian Delorme 
as played by Moira Mitchell. 

44 Leesthorpe,” he began, 44 let’s put our 
cards on the table. It isn’t a dramatist’s 
business to finance his own plays. But if 
he does, he’s entitled to speak his mind. 
Now, I'm going to speak mine. To begin 
with, I don’t think 4 The Young Lady in 
Mauve ' suits your wife’s style of acting.” 

Hugh Leesthorpe leaned forward from his 
chair as though the other had struck him 
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in the stomach. 44 You don’t think-” he 

stammered. 

Calmly, John Hapgood repeated his state¬ 
ment ; calmly, he went on to state his 
terms. Stating them, a new sensation came 
to him—the sensation of power. Always, here¬ 
tofore, he had needed to go tactfully through 
that dark jungle which is theatreland. Now, 
for the first time, he allowed himself the 
luxury of truth-telling. 

44 I’m not blaming you, Leesthorpe,” he 
said. 44 A man naturally overrates his wife’s 
abilities. Your confidence in her is all to 
your credit. But—take it from me—the 
part’s beyond her. If I’m to put up this 
money, she’ll have to throw it up.” 

And to that last issue Hapgood stuck. 
Vainly the other raved, protested, showed 
his teeth ; vainly—for three long days—he 
wrote, telegraphed, argued in person and 
over the telephone ; vainly he threatened to 
44 put the curtain up for a week and risk 
it.” 

44 You can’t do that,” said Hapgood, 
blandly ; ,4 you haven't got enough cash for 
the preliminary advertising.” 

Finally, in despair, Leesthorpe went to 
Saxby. ” Hapgood’s mad,” said Leesthorpe. 
44 Quite mad. If once the public knows that 
my wife’s thrown up the part, it’s good-bye 
to The Young Lady in Mauve.’ ” 

44 Old boy,” said Saxby, trying, agent-like, 
to sit on both sides of the fence, 44 you’re 
absolutely right. Let me settle this. I’m 
sure I can bring him to reason.” 

But Saxby, calling in person at Hapgood’s 
hotel, was met with a quiet, 44 Please don’t 
interfere. I’m handling this deal on my 
own.” 

VI. 

AFTER her two-minute interview with 
Leesthorpe—an interview during which 
the star’s husband had seemed, even to 
her unimagining eyes, like a man distraught 
—Moira Mitchell walked home to the sub¬ 
urban room she occupied when 4 resting.” 
Leesthorpe had promised to 4 * let her know 
if he could give her anything.” 

For a day, the vague promise buoyed her 
hopes ; for a day, she thought glowingly of 
Hapgood’s praise, of Hapgood’s influence 
Then—as a second day, and a third, and yet 
a fourth, passed without word—hope sank. 

44 I'm no good,” thought Moira. 4 They 
don't want me. He only came round after 
the show—for the usual reason. Or perhaps 
just because he was bored. Bored ! He 
can’t be as bored as I am. I wish I could 
get some work. Any sort of work. Even 
the movies.” 

By the fifth morning she was in despair. 
The bare lodging-house room seemed like a 
prison. 44 If <p^Iy I could get my chance ! ” 
she thought, 44 Just one chance of a really 
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good part.” Listlessly she pecked at her 
inadequate breakfast; listlessly she picked 
up the morning paper and turned—as is the 
wont of professionals—to 44 Theatrical Notes/' 

44 The first night of 4 The Young Lady in 
Mauve/ " read Moira Mitchell, 44 has been 
unavoidably postponed. Miss H61dne Dalby, 
having caught a severe chill, is confined to 
her bed. It is hoped that she will be 
sufficiently recovered to produce Mr. John 
Hapgood's new comedy on the twenty-fourth 
of this month, instead of the seventeenth as 
previously arranged/' 

Somehow, the news consoled Moira. At 
least it provided sufficient reason for her 
own non-engagement. She read on—till, 
suddenly, a knock on the front door disturbed 
reading. A moment later the landlady 
entered. 

44 Telegram for you, miss," ejaculated the 
landlady. 44 And the boy’s waiting for an 
answer." 

Opening the wire, Moira read : 44 Can you 
call theatre four p.m. to-day ? If so, ask 
for me personally. Reply paid.—John Hap- 
good." 

VII. 

ALF an hour, please." The call- 
boy's voice rang on Moira Mitchell's 
ears like the voice of doom. She 
heard her dresser answer, 44 Thank you " ; 
heard the boy's boots go clattering up the 
stone stairs. 

It was the first night of 44 The Young 
Lady in Mauve." The first night! And 
in thirty minutes she, Moira Mitchell, 
would have to go on stage and play— 
the heroine of the comedy. That, of 
course, couldn't be true. Moira Mitchell 
didn’t get that sort of chance. Moira 
Mitchell was a failure—a failure. 

44 Quarter of an hour, please." Now sheer 
panic had the girl in its grip. Her fingers, 
as she dabbed the last touch of black on her 
eyelashes, trembled like fiddle-strings : she 
could scarcely see her own image in the 
mirror. 

Behind her, deft, unemotional, stood the 
dresser. 44 I shouldn't put on any more if I 
was you, miss." 

44 Thank you, Mrs. Watkins." The actress's 
voice quivered. She herself hardly heard 
it. Her mind whirled like the compass- 
needle in a typhoon. She tried to think 
of her opening speech, but the words eluded 
her. She wanted, suddenly, to cry. 

Her mind seized on the past three weeks ; 
worried at them as a terrier worries paper. 
She saw herself facing Hapgood ; felt her 
heart flutter at his words : 44 You've seen 
the papers. Miss Mitchell ? Miss Dalby's 
illness is "—had he hesitated ever so slightly ? 
— 44 worse than the public suspects. I want 
you to play her part." She remembered 


signing a contract, remembered the feel of 
the 44 script " he had given her. 

The script lay on her dressing-table. She 
picked it up, tried to 44 study." But the 
words blurred before her eyes; her eyes 
turned inward, visioning the rehearsals. She 
heard Hapgood's voice, the producer’s : 44 I 
don't quite like that movement. Miss 
Mitchell " ; 44 I think we might cut that 

line, don't you, Miss Mitchell ? " 

And 4 4 It can't be true,'' thought the painted 
girl in the mauve frock ; 44 it simply can't 
be true that H616ne Dalby should have 
fallen ill—that John Hapgood should have 
given me the part! " 

44 Beginners for Act One, please,"' shrilled 
the call-boy's voice ; and, abruptly, the girl’s 
mind grew steady. Her body still wanted 
to shake; she knew her body weak, flaccid. 
But her brain could control her body; her 
brain said, 44 Has the overture started, Mrs. 
Watkins ? " 

44 Yes, miss." 

VIII. 

A S well ask the soldier who goes 44 over 
the bags " to describe his sensations, 
as an actress after a first night to 
remember the incidents thereof. To Moira 
Mitchell the three hours of her triumph— 
for triumph it was—passed like a vari¬ 
coloured nightmare of mental and physical 
emotion. She was conscious of herself, 
vaguely, as the 44 unknown " whom John 
Hapgood had 44 discovered "; as Moira 
Mitchell, playing 44 all out ” for her career ; 
as 44 the young lady in mauve " who had to 
speak certain lines on pain of death; as the 
centre of a thousand faces, the applauded cf 
a thousand palms ; as a puppet in the hands 
of Mrs. Watkins, and a puppet in the arms 
of the hero. But most of all she was 
conscious of two eyes in the auditorium— 
two middle-aged kindly eyes that watched 
her and watched. . . Somewhere behind 

those eyes dwelt pity, and understanding, 
and hope. 

Even during those last delirious five 
minutes when she found herself standing at 
John Hapgood's side, the company semi- 
circled behind them and the rocking 
44 house" semicircled in front, Moira had 
been conscious of those eyes. Even now, 
through the tears and the grease-paint, she 
could see them. 

For now, now that it was all over, Moira 
had collapsed—as an oarsman collapses after 
a well-rowed race. She lay—frockless, but 
still grease-painted—on the dressing-room 
sofa. Her bare shoulders heaved. Her 
whitened hands were inert among the 
cushions. She was sobbing to herself, quietly, 
happily almost. 

Mrs. Watkins, wise to the game, had 
locked the door. c< Miss Mitchell can’t see 
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anyone yet/' she kept calling to the invisible 
presences in the corridor. 

At last Moira’s sobs ceased. 0 I’m all 
right now, Mrs. Watkins,” she said, faintly. 
The dresser threw a kimono over one arm, 
and moved towards the sofa. Moira, sitting 
up, allowed herself to be wrapped. Then, still 
dazed, she rose to her feet; walked to the 
dressing-table, and began dabbing cold cream 
on the mixture of paint and tear-drops which 
was her complexion. 

Process finished, she asked : “Is there 
anyone outside, Mrs. Watkins ? ” 

44 A few of them, miss.” The dresser 
smiled. 

44 Must I see them ? ” 

” Not if you don’t want to, miss. I'll tell 
them to go away, if you like.” 

” Who are they ? ” 

44 There’s Mr. Hapgood that I know of, 
miss. And he's got a lady with him.” 

44 A lady ? ” 

44 Yes. His wife, I expect, miss. I know 
she was in Box B.” 

“ His wife 1 ” The girl in the emerald 
kimono smiled surprise. 0 His wife ! Why, 
I didn’t even know Mr. Hapgood was married. 
Ask them both to come in, please, Mrs. 
Watkins.” 

And a moment later there entered—still 
almost white with emotion—the owner of 
those kindly middle-aged eyes. Behind her 
came the dramatist. 

44 My dear,” he began, 44 this is Miss 
Mitchell-” 

But Mrs. John Hapgood—her face, no 
longer young, was kind as her eyes had been 
—disdained introductions. In a flash her 
bare arms were round Moira’s shoulders ; in 
a flash she had kissed her on both cheeks. 

44 You wonderful, wonderful woman ! ” 
stammered Mrs. John. 44 How did you do 
it ? How did you have the nerve ? It just 
petrified me ! Petrified me ! To know all 
that money—our home—all John's future at 
stake.” She hesitated. 44 But perhaps it 
was just that knowledge which made you 
play so divinely.” 

44 Money ! Future ! Home ! ” Moira’s 
face blanched. 44 What money ? What 
future ? What home ? I don’t under¬ 
stand.” 


4 Of course Miss Mitchell doesn’t under¬ 
stand.” Half in jest, half in earnest, John 
Hapgood shook a fist at his wife. 44 And 
you had no business to tell her.” 

* Tell me what, Mr. Hapgood ? ” 

The dramatist laughed. 44 Well, you see. 
one way and another, there was a good deal 
at stake this evening. To begin with, 
Heldne Dalby’s illness was—shall we say ?— 
diplomatic. As a matter of fact, I bought 
the whole play back from Leesthorpe.” 

44 He mortgaged our place in the country 
to do it,” interjected Mrs. John. 

44 So that we stood to lose the best part 
of five thousand if it had gone down,” went 
on Mrs. John's husband. 44 To say nothing 
of the fact that I promised my wife to give 
up theatrical writing altogether if 4 The 
Young Lady ' didn’t succeed.” 

44 And has it succeeded ? ” asked Moira. 
She had to ask some question—or collapse 
once again. 

44 Has it succeeded ? ” Hapgood’s big 
mouth opened in a grin. 44 Has it suc¬ 
ceeded ? Why, the ticket agencies couldn't 
even wait till to-morrow* morning. We’ve 
sold out the stalls three months ahead— 
and the dress-circle four. You were quite 
right, you see, Miss Mitchell—good w'ork 
does count in the end.” 

44 Does it ? ” Moira’s eyebrows crinkled 
in thought. 4 * Does it ? I’m just begin¬ 
ning to wonder.” And she added, half to 
herself: 44 Why wasn’t I told about the 

money ? ” 

S AID Mrs. John to her husband as they 
drove to their hotel: 41 Why didn’t you 
tell her before, John ? ” 

Answered John Hapgood, playwright: 
41 Firstly, my dear, because she’d probably 
have given a rotten performance if I 
had; secondly, because it wasn’t her busi¬ 
ness anyway ; and lastly, because it never 
pays to tell anyone the truth in theatre- 
land.” 

44 Don’t try and be cynical with me, 
darling,” retorted Mrs. John. 44 You know 
you love the theatre.” 

And John Hapgood, purveyor of illusion, 
admitted to his private soul the correctness 
of her diagnosis. 
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C AN there be any meaning in such a 
phrase, or is it the outcome of an 
unreasoning optimism ? However it 
was originally used, it seems to me 
that 14 the best of all possible worlds p * is 
a description capable of definition and com¬ 
prehension, and need not be regarded as 
absurd. No one looking at the evil and 
cruelty and abominations which in many 
parts of the planet are rife—no one can 
possibly suppose that the earth is perfect or 
anywhere near perfection ; and many have 
felt inclined to arraign the Deity for per¬ 
mitting so much evil to exist, or else have 
ventured to deny that there could be a 
beneficent Creator at all. Undoubtedly 
there is much evil, much human sin, and 
every variety of imperfection. Even the 
saints have felt smitten with a sense of guilt, 
and of falling far below their own ideals* 
How then can it be said that the world is the 
best possible that could have been made 
under the circumstances ? 

T HE last three words are important. 
Given the conditions, the world is as 
good as it could be made—that is the 
meaning of the phrase at the head of this 
article ; and we must consider what those 
conditions are. 

Given, for the sake of argument, an 
omnipotent God, it is clear that a perfect 
piece of machinery could have been con¬ 
structed : one that would never go wrong, 
but would execute the behest of its designer 
with absolute regularity for ever. 

Even a man can make mechanism so 
perfect that it will continue to keep time with 
regularity for years and years. There is 
nothing at all inconceivable about perfection 
of mechanism ; and if the planet were 
designed and constructed on mechanical 
lines, then it, too, might have been perfect. 
So far as it consists of inorganic and lifeless 
materials it is perfect already ; every atom 
obeys the forces acting on it with absolute 


precision ; there is no trace of rebellion or 
self-will in inorganic nature. 

The difficulty comes in when life and mind 
have to be taken into account. Directly an 
element of self-determination or free will is 
introduced, everything becomes much more 
complex. If humanity is free, if it be once 
granted a charter of freedom, it must be 
free to go wrong as well as to go right. It 
cannot be coerced. If it be forced to go 
right, like mechanism, there would be no 
merit in its actions—nor any sense of respon¬ 
sibility. Beings constructed on mechanical 
lines might be mechanically perfect, but their 
perfection would be of a low order. In no 
sense could they ever develop into creatures 
fit for companionship with Deity. They 
would be lower even than savages possessing 
the pow'er of self-determination ; for there 
would be no future before them, no possi¬ 
bilities of heroic achievement, nothing to 
relieve the deadly monotony of mechanical 
perfection. 

The problem of creation was a much higher 
one than that. We must assume that the 
scheme involved the gradual creation of a 
race of free beings endowed with a spark of 
the divine, a race with a knowledge of good 
and evil, with a powder of choice. Deter¬ 
mined in their actions by motives and in¬ 
tentions, truly, but self-determined : not 
kept in grooves by an alien power, but free 
to roam over the board, to go through the 
whole gamut of conduct, to make mistakes, 
to find out their errors, to perceive for them¬ 
selves the destructiveness of sin, the merit 
and safety of virtue, and to choose for 
themselves the path they ultimately take. 

Such a race may go grievously wrong* it 
may fall into pathetic blunders, it may' 
commit atrocious crimes, but it has an 
infinite potentiality before it. It may rise 
till it becomes as gods ; it may fall till it 
becomes as devils. 

The w'hdlfefpower dl 1 Deity is impotent to 
coeikiHinto anything 
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like perfection. The charter of freedom has 
been granted and cannot be abrogated. The 
risk must be run. For better for worse, they 
must decide their own destiny. 

They can be influenced, helped, guided, 
led—yes; but not pushed, impelled, or 
forced. Even the Highest can only reach 
them by example, by precept, by warning, 
by instruction. The highest of the race may 
be made use of to instruct and awaken their 
fellows. All manner of wholesome influences 
may be rained upon them. But if they will 
not hear, if they w'ill not mend their own 
ways, if they will not look up and ask for aid, 
all those efforts may be wasted and lost upon 
them. 

The world is as good as it could be made 
tinder those conditions. 

But was the risk 
worth running ? it is 
not for us to judge 
with anything ap¬ 
proaching Divine fore¬ 
sight, and yet we can 
see that if such a race 
ultimately does emerge 
from error, really does 
set itself along noble 
paths—if it decides to 
go right, because of 
its free choice in that 
direction, because it 
willed to do so, and 
not because it must— 
then the creation of 
such a race might be 
infinitely worth while; 
for the standard of 
achievement will ulti¬ 
mately become some¬ 
thing higher than we 
can readily imagine. 



I T is no great act of 
faith to assume 
that to a Vision so 
far-sighted and patient 
that it could wait four hundred million 
years for the appearance of a human race 
upon this planet, the outcome of a free and 
responsible race of beings such as can, in 
the long process of future time, be evolved, 
looms so majestic and lofty that all the sin 
and suffering, all the tedious stages through 
■which we now and for many centuries must 
pass, are more than justified. 

This planet can still look forward to millions 
of years of habitable temperature. The sun 
shows no sign of fading for another twenty 
million years ; who can say what in that 
period may not be accomplished ? 

Moreover, progress is growing constantly 
more rapid. Man has become a conscious 
agent in the management of things. Men 
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will already sacrifice ail they possess in 
pursuit of high and unselfish ends ; as we 
have seen in the war. 

Hope is in the air, we can co-operate in the 
Divine plan, we can help and stimulate each 
other. Weak and erring mortals as we are, 
yet we feel within us infinite possibilities. 

The future lies large and splendid before 
us, both before the race and before in¬ 
dividuals too. The frustrated struggle of 
our earth life is not for ever. Progress is 
possible both for the individual and the race, 
and the ultimate Destiny of Man is so lofty 
that in the long last we shall look back upon 
all this travail, this long effort to bring to 
birth a truly Divine race, and be satisfied 
that all the intermediate stages, all its 

imperfections, its ter¬ 
rible trials and griefs, 
are stages in evitabl e 
toward the attainment 
of the main result— 
the attainment of per¬ 
fection not by com pub 
sion but by free will. 

The present state of 
the world is but a step 
in the age-long process. 
Imperfection is ram¬ 
pant and obvious, yet 
already we catch more 
than a glimmering of 
hope, and perceive 
that the end and aim 
are far beyond any¬ 
thing that could have 
been attained in any 
other way. The world 
-—desperately imper¬ 
fect as it now is—is 
yet the best world that 
could have so far been 
constructed. It is an 
embryo, not a finished 
product. It is ugly be¬ 
cause incomplete. The 
finished product is far 
ahead. It is our mission and privilege to 
help and hasten the process, but it cannot 
be unduly hurried. Not even God can hasten 
it beyond what our free will permits. He can 
see the ultimate outcome, he can inspire us with 
some dim vision of it, and so help us on the 
steep and thorny way to the realization of it. 

Let no man presume to say that this world 
is less good than it might have been made. 
That would be blasphemy. Given the con¬ 
ditions and the ultimate aim, and the present 
incompleteness, then we may confidently 
assert that at its present stage the world is 
the best of all that were possible, under the 
conditions and subject to the ultimate hope. 

In that sen?e t.nd in that sense onlv, this 
is the 
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M R. AND MRS. 

CRANE had a com¬ 
partment to them¬ 
selves in the train that took them 
homeward to Herne Hill after their visit to 
the solicitor's office, and thus there was no 
need to conceal the emotion that both felt. 
They were an elderly childless couple who 
hitherto had possessed just sufficient means 
to enable them to live in decent comfort, 
and now they had become rich—that is, 
rich by comparison ; rich, from the humble 
middle-class point of view. This wonderful 
thing had happened to them—the thing they 
had dreamed of and yet scarcely dared to 
think of. Their uncle, the auctioneer, had 
left them all his money. 

M Old lady/" said Sir. Crane, patting his 
wife on the knee, do you begin to under¬ 
stand what it means ? ” 

And they decided at once that, whatever 
else it meant, it meant dismissing Marjorie, 
thoir young servant. 

Indeed, as they agreed, this separation 
was overdue. For too long they had put up 
with her familiarity and impudence. In 
improved circumstances her freedoms would 
be quite intolerable. Of course, if she had 
been a girl that you could keep in her place— 
but you couldn’t. Only a week ago Mrs. 
Nelson, a friend drinking tea with them, had 
said, " I wonder you allow that girl to join 
in the conversation unasked. If she was a 
servant of mine I shouldn't like it. JJ 

11 Yes/ 1 said Mrs. Crane, as her husband 
helped her out of the train, “ we must get 
rid of M. without any further shilly-shally/" 
And as they walked along the platform to 
the barrier, she saw in bright visions a flat 
situated nearer the centre of London, say at 
West Kensington, with two smart servants 
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wearing caps and starched 
aprons—a cook and a house- 
parlourmaid, who called her 
Madam instead of Mrs. Crane. In imagina¬ 
tion she could hear the respectful parlour¬ 
maid receiving a visitor at the flat door, and 
the little scene formed a terrible contrast to 
M/s careless unceremonious methods. At 
the same time Mr, Crane was thinking with 
great satisfaction that they were not too 
old to travel. He would take Mrs, Crane 
to foreign parts. 

Then, as they turned the corner into their 
own familiar road, they both had the swift 
illusion that they were seeing it for the first 
time. Certainly they had never known that 
this was what it realiv looked like. With its 
small dral>coloured houses, all of one 
pattern, it seemed a poor little shabby affair. 
Their expanding ideas, their new sensations 
of power, had dwarfed it. 

The money had lifted them into another 
world. Henceforth they must live more 
genteelly, in a style befitting their altered 
condition ; but they were far too simple and 
kindly hv nature to entertain any vain¬ 
glorious notions. Whatever else they might 
do* there was something that they had to do 
first. As they walked up the road they spoke 
only of the getting rid of M. 

And don't call her that any more/* said 
Mrs. Crane, #l Nor Marge either. Give her 
her name in full—Marjorie/" 

if Will you speak to her before dinner or 
afterwards ? 11 asked Mr. Crane. 

“ I shall drop her a hint straight away, 
and have it out with her before tea- 
time/ 1 

“ Will you require me to be there ? ,J 
asked Mr. Crane, with perhaps a slight 
indication ci : timidity. 
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“ No, I do not think your presence will be 
needed." 

“ So I thought myself," said Mr. Crane, 
evidently relieved. 

" I shall require you to confirm my words," 
said Mrs. Crane. " That is, if she wishes it." 

" Just so," said Mr. Crane. “ And—well, 
of course^ I can, so to speak, gild the pill by 
promising her a present. And I might add 
that she can look to us to tide her over—well, 
if she has difficulty in finding another 
situation." 

" My dear, she'll get another situation all 
right. Only she'll have to mind her p's 
and q’s in it. There's not the slightest 
occasion for us to worry." 

" No, I suppose not. Of course, it's you 
who’ve made her what she is." 

Mrs. Crane stopped short and turned upon 
him very indignantly. 

" I only meant," he said, explaining, 
" that you have done so much for her. She 
came to us an ignorant child, and by your 
training you have made her a capable, 
efficient servant—that is, except for her 
taking liberties, which you rightly object to." 

" And whose fault is it that she takes 
liberties ? " asked Mrs. Crane, still indignant. 
" Whose fault—from the very beginning ? 
Showing her the difference of the trains, 
letting her keep a rabbit, calling her M." 

" Yes, I suppose I was wrong there." 

Then Mrs. Crane became mollified and 
magnanimous. They agreed that they had 
both been to blame ; by encouraging her, 
making her too much of a friend, being 
amused by her when they ought to have been 
angry with her. 

" Now," said Mrs. Crane in a whisper, as 
Mr. Crane opened the front door with his 
latchkey, " we must be firm. No non¬ 
sense." 

AT the sound of their entrance, Marjorie 
bounded into the narrow hall clamour¬ 
ing for news. 

, " Don't keep me in suspense. Is it what 
you didn't dare hope for ? " 

They told her briefly and solemnly it was 
a fact that they had inherited a fortune. 

" Oh, I'm so glad ! " she shouted. “ Oh, 
so glad! Like some lovely fairy-tale, isn't 
it ? " And she went out into the little 
kitchen and sang and danced there, and 
broke a plate. She rushed back to explain 
that she was off her head with sheer delight 
about the fortune. 

Mrs. Crane checked this exuberance and 
gave her a first hint by reminding her that 
it was they and not she who had come into 
the fortune. 

M. pushed the tumbled hair back from her 
forehead and stared at them with her large 
brown eyes. 


" Of course I know that," she said. “ What 
a funny thing for you to say, Mrs. Crane ! " 
And for a moment she continued to look at 
them wonderingly. Then she clapped her 
hands and laughed as gaily as before. 
" Never mind. Dinner—what ? I expect 
you're both ravenous. Happiness always 
makes one hungry." And she ran back to 
the kitchen. 

In a minute or two she was bringing the 
hot dishes into the dining-room. She put 
the tray down, laid her hands on her knees, 
and looked at the master and mistress with 
bright laughing eyes. 

" Oh, you two ! Let me feast my sight 
on the millionaires. Oh, I could go mad 
with it! Dinner is served, my lord. Sit 
down, my lady." And in a sort of paroxysm 
of joyous affection she took Mrs. Crane by 
the arm and led her to the table. " Eat 
your food. I know you must want it. 
You're both of you half-dazed, aren't you ? 
Scarcely believing it's true yet—what ? " 

Immediately after dinner Mr. Crane went 
out into their strip of garden so as to leave 
the house clear for the performance of 
Mrs. Crane’s necessary task. He stood 
meditating by the rows of French beans 
that April showers and May sunshine had 
brought on nicely ; and he. only raised his 
head when a Kent Coast train went swinging 
past on the high embankment. He thought 
then of how quick little M. had been in 
learning to distinguish between the long¬ 
distance trains and the suburban traffic ; of 
how she used to shout to him as he dug the 
borders, " Boat express coming, Mr. Crane. 
I recognize the whistle." There was no 
crime in that, of course, so long as she was 
quite young ; - truly it was very much to her 
credit, since she merely took interest in the 
trains because he took interest in them. 
Girls never really care about trains. Whereas 
boys are sometimes so fond of them that the 
fondness lasts till they are grey-headed and 
elderly. 

It was a beautiful bright afternoon ; on 
branches of the only large tree, the syca¬ 
more in the patch of waste ground behind 
No. 30 , birds were singing. And M. was 
singing too. Through the kitchen window 
she poured out waves of joyous music as she 
did her work; and Mr. Crane thought that 
really her song was rather pleasant to hear. 
Then he sighed. It would soon stop. 
Mrs. Crane had not yet spoken to her; 
Mrs. Crane was pulling herself together, 
arranging suitable words for the unavoidable 
communication, bracing up her firmness all 
alone in the dining-room. 

Suddenly the girl came out into the 
garden. 

" Mr. Crane," said, 17 may I pick half- 
a-dozen of thcs^l^r^t^sH^^.^e table ? " 
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"He watched her while she picked the flowers, doing it in a careful w p ay t exactly as he 

had taught her,” 


flowers, doing it in a careful way, exactly as 
he had taught her. She was humming now, 
not singing ; bright, alert, busy, and intent, 
but ail the while fs happy as any bird in the 
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" Yes* M., of course you may. Er—by all 
means, Marjorie. M 

” I want to decorate as well as I can, in 
honour of the day." 

He watched her while she picked the 
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4 There,** she said, when she had snapped 
off the six blooms, * smell them. Aren't 
they sweet ? " and she held the posy to his 
nose. 44 I must say the carnations are a 
feather in your cap this year, Mr. Crane." 

44 Thank you, my dear," he said, stooping 
and sniffing. Then he stood up and flushed. 
44 That will do, Marjorie. Go on with your 
work." 

44 Nearly done it," she said, cheerfully. 
" That is, I haven't cleared the table, because 
I didn't want to disturb Mrs. Crane. I hope 
she's getting her nap in there. It’ll do her 
good." 

She had not the faintest notion of what 
was impending. Mr. Crane watched her as 
she went back to the house with the fragrant 
flowers, a neat little figure in a print frock, 
her slender shoulders squared, her small head 
carried easily, almost defiantly, as of one 
secure in the moment, confident about the 
future. 

44 I say." She had suddenly turned. 44 In 
the excitement I quite forgot to tell you that 
they ran the boat express in two divisions 
this morning." 

44 Oh, did they ? " 

44 Yes, they made two fairly heavy trains 
of it. Two Pullmans and seven coaches on 
the second. I didn't count the first." And 
she disappeared. 

M R. CRANE lit his pipe, went to the 
bottom of the garden, and looked at the 
empty hutch in which he had allowed M. 
to keep her piebald Belgian hare. That rabbit¬ 
keeping had been rather fun, especially when 
the animal now and then escaped. He and 
M. had had one tremendous hunt before they 
recaptured it, with Mrs. Crane standing at 
the back door and laughing so heartily that 
she grew quite faint. He looked at the 
weather-cock that he had made for M. to 
stick up high above the hutch. It was a 
model aeroplane, and he and M. had con¬ 
structed it during vacant hours ; he doing 
the woodwork and she fixing the wire struts 
and string stays. 

All that sort of friendliness and familiarity 
did not matter in those early days, but he 
saw now that he had been very wrong to let 
it go on. It created a difficulty or uneasiness 
where there should not have been any. It 
made the getting rid of M. seem strange. 

He had called her M. because when she 
first came—in a short frock and with a 
pig-tail down her back—she used to sign 
her name, 44 M. Yates," on everything ; and 
this made him laugh. When she went out 
she left little notes on the hall table : 44 Gone 
to get the fish. Shall be back in ten minutes. 
M. Yates." 44 I have found your collar- 
stud. It was under the bed. M. Yates." 
And so on. 


Standing by the rabbit-hutch and thinking 
of these things, he remembered how at the 
time when they first got the little girl 
Mrs. Crane herself did nearly all the house¬ 
hold work. The original idea had been that 
Mrs. Crane would obtain some slight relief 
but no real help from her childish untrained 
assistant; however, M., growing older, did 
more and more, until nowadays she did every¬ 
thing. She liked work ; she had the kind of 
active temperament that finds work if you 
do not provide it; she jumped to fill gaps 
and absorbed duties that others were ready 
to perform—as, for instance, fetching down 
his slippers every evening. 

44 Marjorie," said Mrs. Crane, opening the 
dining-room door, 44 come here, please. I 
wish to speak to you." 

Mr. Crane had returned to the house and 
was in the hall. He snatched up his straw 
hat ; and, with a nod and a gesture to 
Mrs. Crane, he hurried out into the road. 

He went for a long walk ; and when he 
returned about five o'clock he stood in the 
hall and listened. The house seemed to be 
oppressively silent; but then, listening, he 
heard M.'s footsteps in the kitchen. She was 
getting tea ready as usual. But she neither 
sang nor hummed. 

Mrs. Crane was sitting in the dining-room, 
looking red and flustered. 

44 I've done it," she said— 4 ’ told her 
everything—all the reasons." 

4 * How did she take it ? " 

44 On the whole, she took it very well. Of 
course I could see it was an awful disappoint¬ 
ment to her. It made me uncomfortable." 
And Mrs. Crane moved her hands, frowned, 
and looked at her husband. 44 You see, the 
girl is fond of us. That’s what made it more 
difficult than I expected. That's just the 
bother—there's no doubt the girl's really 
fond of us. Anyhow, it had to be done and 
I've done it. It's over." 

44 Did she cry or anything of that sort ? " 

44 Not in here. But I think she's been 
crying out there. Hush ! " 

Mr. Crane went to the window and looked 
at the roadway as M. came into the room with 
the tea-cloth. He stole furtive glances at 
her while she placed the tea-things in position, 
and he saw that her face was pale and that 
her eyes had red rims round them. Moreover, 
she looked strangely small and frail; her 
shoulders drooped, and all the spring and 
elasticity seemed to have gone from her 
movements. 

44 Tea is ready, ma'am," she said, in a 
subdued voice ; and, as she passed close to 
him going out of the room, Mr. Crane noticed 
that her lips were trembling. 

44 Did you tell her to call you ma'am ? " 
he asked. 

“ 1 ffirtssfaiMM °T r reasons_ 
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only when putting it to her that it was usual; 
and that it was a sign of her ignorance of 
what is expected from an educated parlour¬ 
maid/' 

*' I see. Shall I say anything to her ? " 
‘No; she's still too much upset. Wait 
till to-morrow, and then say a few kind 
words." 

They drank their tea without enjoyment. 

They had no appetite at supper either. 
M. waited upon them with silent care ; that 
she felt very miserable was obvious ; yet 
she showed great dignity. Not a word, not 
a gesture of a reproachful character could be 
detected, but Mr. Crane observed that she 
avoided meeting his eyes with hers. 

During the evening they talked about her. 

" How long has she been with us ? " asked 
Mr. Crane. 

“ Five years." 

“ That's a long time, isn't it ? How old 
is she now ? " 

“ Nineteen. Twenty next birthday." 

“ Ah ! " And there was a long silence 
before Mr. Crane spoke again. M I suppose," 
he said, feebly and tentatively, " we couldn't 
come to any sort of compromise ? " 

“ What do you mean ? " 

" Well, I mean, after making her under¬ 
stand exactly what is expected in the sort 
of company we shall henceforth be keeping, 
give her the offer to stay with us for a bit 
longer temporarily—on trial as it were ? " 

Mrs. Crane moved her hands as if in distress, 
but she replied with firmness:*., 

" My dear, I know what you feel. You 
see the girl is upset, and you are upset your¬ 
self. I am upset, too. But really we mustn't 
let sensitiveness obscure our judgment. 
Hush ! No more now/' 

M. came in with his slippers. She put 
them down by the corner of the hearth, on 
the spot that they always occupied whether 
the season was summer or winter; but 
to-night she did not offer to help him off with 
his boots. 

" Your gardening gloves ! " she said, tone- 
lessly. " I've washed them again ; also the 
flannel shirt and those three collars. You'll 
find them in the small top drawer—the left- 
hand drawer." 

" Er—thank you, Marjorie." 

" Good night, ma'am. Good night, sir." 

“ Good night, Marjorie.". 

It seemed to Mr. Crane that her eyes were 
wet with tears, and that if she had remained 
in the room a moment longer her self- 
possession would have abandoned her. As 
she hurried away she made a sound like a 
sniff or a sob. 

Next day the little house was strangely 
silent; and both of them missed the laughter 
and gaiety with which M. used to fill it. 
That was inevitable, for the force of habit. 


whether good or bad, is so great. Right or 
wrong, they had grown accustomed to the 
singing on the stairs, the familiar chaff, the 
impudent jokes—in a word, to all the liberties 
to which they had properly put a stop ; and 
the sudden annihilation of the objectionable 
practices shook them. 

There was something defiant about M. at 
breakfast; she put one of the dishes on the 
hot plate with a distinct bang, and Mr. Crane, 
startled, felt afraid that she was going to have 
an outburst. After breakfast Mrs. Crane 
said she was sulking, but Mr. Crane feared 
that this new attitude had been assumed to 
hide her affliction. At dinner she ignored an 
attempt he made to draw her into the con¬ 
versation. The- thing w$s on his nerves 
now. The discomfort and constraint deep¬ 
ened every hour, and he thought that he 
would not have strength to bear it for another 
thirty days, until M.'s notice of dismissal 
expired. 

He suggested that they should give her a 
jolly good present—something really hand¬ 
some—and get rid of her at once. 

But Mrs. Crane said that was out of the 
question ; that would indeed upset the girl 
most horribly; it would seem unfair and 
unkind. 

“ She'll be reconciled in a day or two. 
I'll have a little quiet talk with her after tea. 
Don't you worry." 

H OW could he help worrying ? In his 
altered circumstances he had a hundred 
things that he ought to think about and 
attend to ; and this getting rid of M. was 
occupying him entirely. Once he felt an 
irritable revolt, an angry sense of injustice 
and the cruelty of fate. Talk about being 
fair, it wasn’t fair to him to allow him to be 
so worried. He had a right to be comfort¬ 
able in his own house, and to have matters 
settled one way or the other without delay. 
Either keep her or remove her from his sight, 
and let him get on with life. Besides, what 
the devil had it to do with that interfering 
old frump, Mrs. Nelson ? "I'm master in 
my own house, and if I choose to allow my 
servants to talk to me freely, I suppose I can 
do it without Mrs. Nelson’s permission." 

But, even while his brief anger lasted, he 
recognized that in such thoughts there was 
disloyalty to his wife. He conquered them. 
Mrs. Crane knew best; whatever she thought 
right must be done. Bless her dear faithful, 
loving heart. 

They both talked to M. after tea, inquiring 
into her circumstances as they had never 
done before. As they knew, she possessed no 
parents, and they were surprised by her 
confession that she was not on very good 
terms with her aunt, a hard, objectionable 
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to the aunt that she would have to go at the 
end of her month. 

44 She'll take me in all right," said M. 
44 At least, if you'll give me a letter saying 
I've done nothing wrong." 

44 Indeed I will,” said Mrs. Crane, eagerly. 
44 I shall give you the highest character, and 
explain that we only part with you because 
our plans are entirely changed." 

44 And you sha'n't want for expenses—I 
mean, beyond your present," said Mr. Crane. 

44 I'll take my wages, but nothing else, 
sir." 

44 Oh, don't answer like that," said Mrs. 
Crane ; 44 and don't think that either of us 
will cease to take interest in you. We 
both of us wish you had a pleasanter home 
to go to." 

44 It isn't a home at all," said M., desolately. 
44 This has been my home," and again her 
eyes were wet with tears. 44 But I quite 
understand, ma’am—and please don't let it 
bother you. You couldn't do otherwise. 
I—I see it all. Funny if I didn't see it, after 
what you said yesterday. I—I have my 
pride, too." She dashed her hand across her 
eyes, and spoke with resolution. 44 No 
chance—unless I was further educated. 
You—you've been very good not to throw 
it in my teeth before. I—tried—my best— 
but an ignorant girl like me—who’d disgrace 
you. .But I'll get another place, and I'll 
try again. Perhaps I'm not too old to learn." 

44 M.," said Mr. Crane, 44 pull a chair to the 
table." 

44 I prefer to stand, sir." 

44 No; do as I tell you. I can't talk to you 
standing there. It seems so strange." 

44 Everything’s strange now." 

14 There—there's the chair. This has got 
to be talked over quietly. I can't have you 
thinking that Mrs. Crane and I aren't fond 
of you." 

44 You've shown it, with a vengeance, 
haven't you ? " 

Then M. broke down. She laid her face 
upon the tea-table and wept most bitterly. 

44 I hadn't one thought for myself, no, I 
hadn't," she sobbed out, when she grew 
calmer. 

44 I'm sure you hadn't," said Mr. Crane. 

The passionate self-justification of M. was 
terrible to him ; it overwhelmed him. He 
felt as if he and Mrs. Crane were enormous 
in size, two huge grey-haired executioners 
standing over this piteously small, defence¬ 
less, fragile victim. 44 Please don't say 
another word, M.," and he patted her 
trembling shoulders. 

44 I was happy you got the money, ” she 
went on, 44 because I knew you wanted it. 
I never thought once of myself—except the 
pleasure of seeing you enjoy it. I thought 
you aren't so young as you used to be ; you 


need comforts. I've seen how Mrs. Crane 
had to pinch—yes, from the beginning—and 
I understood. I wouldn't take so much as a 
lump of sugar—no, not even when I was only 
a child." 

44 I know you didn't," said Mrs. Crane, 
fervently. 

44 No, because I understood.- All I cared 
was to serve you faithfully." And M. had 
another violent gust of tears. 44 When— 
when—you came home and looked at me so 
queer, I was mad with pleasure. Why ? 
Because I thought, Now;, poor dears, they 
can have all they want. I thought Mrs. 
Crane can have her flat that she has hankered 
after, and no longer need to pinch and 
calculate. And Mr. Crane he can go in 
those trains and see the world and afford to 
treat himself with a glass of brandy with 
his coffee. And what were you thinking 
already—plotting it together ? To be rid 
of poor little M. ! " and she wept more 
piteously than ever. 

Over her quivering back Mr. and Mrs. 
Crane were exchanging glances and signs; 
and suddenly, as if having received a full 
authorization, Mr. Crane patted her with a 
firm, decisive touch. 

44 Listen, M. Stop crying and listen. 
Mrs. Crane and I have made a mistake, and 
we admit it. Everything is withdrawn. 
Speaking for Mrs. Crane as w r ell as for myself, 
I say now that we wish you to stav on with 
us." 


M. sprang up from the table. 

44 Oh, no," she said, wildly and bitterly. 
44 Not I—hot much. I wouldn't stay with 
you now if you both went on your knees and 
prayed it. I'll stay my j month and not one 
day more—no, not if you gave me half your 
fortune." 

And she dashed from the room, leaving 
them both shattered. 

44 Well, did you ever ? " said Mrs. Crane. 

44 Yes, upon my word, what next ? " said 
Mr. Crane. 44 But of course it's her pride 
that made her speak like that. She didn't 
mean it. We must make allowances." 

He went out into the garden and made the 
allowances. He did not blame her for the 
spirit that she had just shown ; he admired 
her, he respected her for it. He understood 
how dreadful is the pain of lacerated pride 
and rebuffed affection—more especially in 
one's youth, before one has learned the cold¬ 
ness and cruelty of the world by repeated 
experiences. The younger and more ignorant 
one is the more one suffers. 

And Mr. Crane felt a very poignant 
remorse. The first thing that they had done 
with their money had been to wound an 
innocent little heart; their very first act as 
rich people was afl set of gross unkindness* 

He s^^ thinking it over by the rabbit- 
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hutch, while the trains rattled past on the 
embankment unnoticed. He had grievous 
mental pictures of M, after they had 
separated. He saw her in that wretched 
hovel at Bethnal Green, bullied by the aunt, 


with some decent young fellow of whom 
everybody approved, home and children, 
peace and honour. 

As he thought of all this, a monstrously 
fantastic notion came into his mind. 



Oh, no/ she said* wildly and bitterly, 1 \ wouldn’t stay with you now if you both 
went on youi knees and prayed it/ ” 


depraved by bad company; then as the 
drudge of an unkind mistress, all the fun and 
joy crushed out of her, played the fool with 
by tire young man of the house perhaps, got 
into trouble ; dropping lower, going to the 
had altogether, dying in a hospital. That 
might be her future when abandoned by those 
able to take care of her; instead of marriage 


A RE you awake ? * J he asked. 

^ " Yes* wide awake/' 

It w r as in the middle of the night 
now, and both of them had been tossing and 
turning ever since they laid down to rest 
" I thought I heard something, Keep 
quiet and listen There, Didn't you hear 
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Mrs. Crane could not hear it, but she 
begged him to .go out upon the landing to 
make sure. He flung himself into a dressing- 
gown and without troubling to put on his 
slippers went to the foot of the upper flight 
of stairs and listened there. The soft 
summer night was very still; moreover, in 
the small, flimsily-built house quite slight 
sounds penetrated from room to room and 
floor to floor ; but all was silent. Listening 
intently, he could hear the clock tick down¬ 
stairs in the kitchen, the creaking of their 
bedstead as Mrs. Crane moved herself, the 
drip of a tap in the tiny larder, and so on, 
but nothing abnormal. 

Then suddenly the other sound began 
once more, so strongly and plainly that it 
seemed close to him—M. upstairs in her 
bedroom under the roof sobbing as though 
her heart would break. 

He hurried back to Mrs. Crane. 

“ For goodness' sake go up to her and try 
to comfort her and soothe her." 

" Yes, I will, I will," said Mrs. Crane, 
scrambling out of bed ; and she snatched at 
her dressing-gown and threw a shawl over 
her head. 

Mr. Crane lit the gas, put on his slippers, 
listened, waited. It seemed an immense 
time before Mrs. Crane came downstairs 
again. 

“ Well ? ” 

Mrs. Crane shook her head. Her grey 
hair had fallen loose about her neck, the 
shawl trailed over her shoulder, her face was 
twitching. 

“ It's very painful," she said, brokenly. 
“ The whole thing is more painful than I 
could have believed." And they sat side 
by side on the edge of the bed looking at each 
other. "Inadvertently," Mrs. Crane con¬ 
tinued, " we have cut her to the quick, and 
it seems as if she can't get over it. She's 
absolutely determined to leave us. I put 
it to her that she could easily pick up new 
W ays— for that’s where her pride is most 
hurt—I mean, what I said about other 
servants—but she only answers that if she 
improved one day she'd relapse the next. 
She says, after living with us so long on the 
terms she has, she feels she couldn't live 
with us on any other terms." 

Then Mr. Crane broached the preposterous 


notion that had come to him by the rabbit- 
hutch. 

" I was thinking," he said, " that money’s 
a poor thing after all, if one can’t manage to 
do a bit o’ good with it, to others as well as 
oneself. And I don't mind owning, too, 
that it made me feel very mean and small 
when M. banged out about never having had 
a thought for herself, but only glad to think 
that the money would bring us pleasure and 
comfort. Hold on," he said, hurriedly 
and deprecatingly. " I'm not judging your 
wisdom, or your knowledge of what's be¬ 
fitting. No, my dear, you've been right all 
along. But then I thought of your own 
remark, that we’d let her grow more like a 
daughter to us than a servant. Well, there’s 
the point," and he hesitated, and cleared 
his throat. " M.'s become impossible as a 
servant—but why shouldn't we adopt her as 
a daughter ? We’ve none of our own ; we're 
getting old ; we're going to be very lonely 
before we’ve done." 

To his astonished delight Mrs. Crane 
leaped at the suggestion. She said that the 
very same idea had slowly formed itself 
in her own mind, but she had not dared 
mention it. 

A minute later she brought down M. 
huddled in an ulster ; and they sat her on 
the edge of the bed between them, each 
holding one of her hands while they told her 
the fresh scheme and implored her to believe 
that they would be heart-broken if she 
refused to let them carry it out. She 
believed at last ; but not till she had almost 
reduced thfem to despair by her fine deter¬ 
mination " not to trade on their com¬ 
passionate kindness." When she did finally 
believe that they really and truly wanted her 
and could not get on without her, she hugged 
them both and wept for joy. 

But she was singing on the stairs next 
morning. “ Ah, that sounds better," said 
Mr. Crane ; and he sat up in bed listening 
to the music to which he had so long been 
accustomed. 

S PEAKING of the adoption years after¬ 
wards, he said, “ It may have seemed 
a bit hasty and foolish at the time; 
but it has proved the wisest thing we 
ever did." 
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S TRANGE 
though it 
may seem, 
it is when 
night falls that 
the air becomes 
more arid more 
crowded with 
beautiful flying 
insects. When 
we remember that in the British Isles 
we have only between sixty and seventy 
species of native butterflies which fly in the 
sunlight, and that there are upwards of two 
thousand night-flying moths, it is easy to 
realize that the night 
iaima of these insects 
is enormously greater 
than that of the day. 

Many of these moths 
are considerably larger 
than even our largest 
butterfly species, and, 
not infrequently, they 
are more beautifully 
coloured. Some of 
them possess a very 
powerful flight, travel¬ 
ling with astonishing 
rapidity. The com¬ 
mon Tiger-Moth, or 
Garden Tiger, as it is 
sometimes called, 
which always appears 
such a sluggish and 
drowsy insect when 
found in the day-time, 
at night flies at a tre¬ 
mendous pace. Yet, 
on account of their 
nocturnal habits, these 
insects are rarely seen 
by t\\e lay individual, 

Specimens are fre¬ 
quently brought to 
me during the summer 
months by people who 
have discovered them 
resting during the day, 
and who think they 
have made a remark¬ 
able find. They are 
quite surprised to learn 
that they are common 
insects of the night. 


When in the 
evening in your 
garden some 
of the white 
flowers, and 
others of pale 
hues, such as 
primrose yellow, 
pale pink, etc., 
begin to give 
out strong sweet perfumes, it is then that the 
signal is given to the night-flying moths that 
it is time to be up and doing. 

Many flowers lay themselves out almost 
exclusively for moth visitors, and such 

flowers are generally 
white or pale-coloured, 
so as to make them 
visible in the night 
light. The common 
honeysuckle does not 
begin to emit its fra¬ 
grance in real earnest 
until after 6 p.m. ; 
when those of its light- 
coloured flow f ers which 
are ripe for pollination 
rapidly turn down into 
positions easy of ac¬ 
cess to the large and 
swiftly - flying hawk - 
moths, which sip the 
nectar from their 
depths while poised 
on rapidly - vibrating 
wings, darting from 
flower to flower like 
shadows, scarcely ever 
alighting, for such 
flowers do not pro¬ 
vide a landin g - s t age 
for them. 

In photograph 
Fig. i is shown the 
beautiful Convolvulus 
Hawk-Moth, an insect 
of migratory habits, 
generally flying to this 
country from abroad 
and landing on our 
coasts more often in 
the autumn months, 
occasionally penetrat- 
It is shown ing far inland. The 
Original fror® sample shown 
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Wonderful Sucking-Trunk. 


JOHN J. WARD F.E.S. 

Illustrated with photographs by the Author. 


1.—The Convolvulus Hawk-Moth, which 
flies to England from abroad. 

here at natural size. 
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What a Tongue ! 



reached Coventry, so that it had travelled 
practically to the centre of England in its 
flight. The invasions of this species are 
somewhat uncertain; some years it is scarcely 
recorded at all. 

Its speed of flight is enormous, and, not 
infrequently, it is at¬ 
tracted by electric arc- 
lights on the outskirts 
of towns, around which 
its movements are so 
rapid that it practi¬ 
cally becomes invisible, 
although its black 
shadow seen on the 
ground as it darts 
beneath the light is 
much more readily dis¬ 
tinguished. One morn¬ 
ing a man brought to 
me a specimen of this 
moth, and when I saw 
it I said to him: “I 
can tell you where you 
caught that fellow, my 
good man." "I should 
be very much surprised 
if you could. I found 
that moth in a very 
peculiar place/' he re¬ 
plied. I then informed 
him that he found it 
resting on a wall at the 
top of a certain street, 
which I named. The 
man was dumbfounded, 
for that was exactly 
where he had dis¬ 
covered it. 

The explanation was 
very simple. On the 
previous night I was 
returning home from a 
midnight train, and 
while passing beneath 
an arc'light at the top 
of the street I named 
to him, my attention 
was suddenly attracted 
by a darting shadow on 
the ground, I imme¬ 
diately looked up at 
the light, but saw- 
nothing to cause the 
shadow. I then began 
to think what it could have been, and, being 
late October, I concluded that it must have 
been a Convolvulus Hawk-Moth, My visitor 
appearing the following morning with one 
of these insects, and as 1 knew it was a rare 
visitor, and that two specimens so far inland 
would be unlikely, I guessed that the insect 
had become dazed by the brilliant light and 
had alighted on the wall to rest near the 


lamp standard. My surmise proved correct, 
for doubtless it was the moth whose 
shadow 1 had seen the previous evening. 
Hence, a little knowledge of natural 
history can, on occasion, make one a 
veritable Sherlock Holmes. 

In Fig. 2 is what is 
probably a unique 
photograph of this 
moth. It is shown in 
the act of extending 
its remarkable probos¬ 
cis, or sucking-tongue, 
into the air amongst 
the,flowers* It will be 
seen that it is about 
twice the length of its 
body; and the question 
which naturally arises 
is: Why does the moth 
need so long a tongue ? 

„ That is a really won¬ 
derful story of evolu¬ 
tion, for its proboscis 
lias kept pace with the 
length of the floral 
tubes at which the 
moth seeks refresh¬ 
ment. As the flowers 
produced longer and 
longer tubes to protect 
the nectar at their 
bases from the reach 
of undesirable insects 
which did not assist in 
their effective pollina¬ 
tion, so the invited 
guests (the hawk- 
moths} extended their 
tongues more and more 
to reach the sweet 
fluid; thus a reciprocal 
development of the 
floral tubes and the 
moths' proboscides was 
brought about. 

Look at the next 
flower of the Tobacco 
Plant [Nicotiana afftnis) 
w hich you see in your 
garden opening its 
white petals tow-ards 
eight o'clock in the 
evening and emitting 
its powerful scent, and 
carefully observe the two inches of tube 
between the mouth and base of the flower, 
and there you have the whole story. 

The moth follows up the scent until it sees 
the white petals, and over them, while poised 
on its powerful wings, it uncoils its proboscis 
and darts the tip of it into the remote depths 
of the fiowe/-fegiiayi'Q*r the honey fluid it 

rises and 


2*—A unique photograph of the Moth 
extending its. remarkable sucking-tongue, 
which is about twice the length of its 
body. 
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the moth extending and recoiling 
its tongue in this manner, and 
from the amount of film rim off 
I was able to calculate that the 
uncoiling, waving in the air three 
or four times, and recoiling occu¬ 
pied about seven seconds of time. 
The Convolvulus Hawk-Moth 
presents the most interesting 
British example of a moth with 
a really long sucking-proboscis, 
but, in warmer countries, still 
more wonderful examples occur. 
Charles Darwin had some flowers 
of a Madagascar orchid sent to 


3. The Moth recoiling its 
sucking-tongue. 


4,- It has now withdrawn its tongue, which, when coiled 
up, fits into the lower part of its head. 


withdraws it, only to descend 
again and plunge it into the 
next nearest bloom. It can, 
of course, also sip nectar from 
shorter tubes, as in the case of 
those of the honeysuckle * but 
the tobacco plant has special¬ 
ized* as it were, on this par¬ 
ticular type of insect for its 
fertilization—a high ly-evol ved 
tactic* for the extermination 
of the insect would probably 
mean the extinction of the 
plant also. 

The moth's sucking-trunk is 
not the simple tube it appears 
to be ; it is, indeed, a most complex piece of 
mechanism, consisting of a pair of flexible 
pipes laid side by side and grooved on their 
inner surface, being interlocked with minute 
hairs to form an air-tight tube through which 
the floral sweets are absorbed. Should a par¬ 
ticle of non-fluid material pass up the tube* 
the moth can readily separate the two air- 
pipes and so remove the obstacle* The whole 
mechanism is a marvellously-constructed 
suction-pump. 

As shown in the photographs Figs. 3 and 4 , 
the tongue can be quickly coiled up and put 
safely away beneath the lower part of the 
head* and the photographs show clearly the 
moth changing its position on the branches 
so as to enable it to clear its proboscis of the 
stems and leaves while recoiling it. T was 
also able to make a moving-picture film of 


him with whip-like nectaries of eleven and a 
half inches long, with nectar in only their lower 
inch and a half, and he ventured the opinion 
that there must he moths with proboscides 
between ten and eleven inches in length to 
reach that nectar. The suggestion was 
ridiculed by some entomologists, but, later 
on, Fritz Muller recorded a moth from South 
Brazil with a proboscis which (even in the 
dried specimen) measured between ten and 
eleven inches and formed a coil of twenty or 
more windings. 

Some ten kinds of hawk-moths are found 
iu the British Isles, some of which, as the 
Privet, Lime, and Poplar Hawk-Moths, are 
quite common species. The Death's-Head 
is one of rarer kinds, and a migrant like the 
Convolvulus HaiMfeMoth, but, unlike it, is 
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Here is another of Mr. Barry Pam a stories containing mistakes—mistakes of 
facts, contradictions of one passage by another, and so forth—put in purposely 
to test the reader s ingenuity. There are seventeen such mistakes ; read the 
story carefully and see how many of them you can detect. The solutions w il l 

he given next month. 


A TALE WITH TANGLES IN IT 


N 


BARRY PAIN 


I. 

'OBODY 
who hap¬ 
pened to 
meet that 

prosperous specialist, Sir 
Andrew Portlinnock, M.D. P 
of Harley Street, would have 
imagined that he had once 
been a romantic boy. He 
seemed now a scientific machine, 
slightly grim and flour, and interested in 
little beyond his work. 

Yet in his boyhood he had been romantic 
enough. In his Highland home he had sat 
up the half of a summer night listening to 
the song of the nightingale, the bird that 
sings only in the darkness. He had even 
rendered into poetry— by no means despicable 
poetry, all things considered—the witchery 
of that music, He had fallen in love a 
score of times, and more poetry had been 
precipitated. His most serious attachment 
occurred when he was a student at Edin¬ 
burgh. She was his tobacconist's daughter, 
just sixteen years of age, and had both 
beauty and intelligence. 

But already Science, a jealous mistress, 
had called him. There was no time for 
poetry, and poetry wenL There was no 
time for the beautiful daughter of the 
tobacconist—besides, she caused mind¬ 
wandering during lectures—and she also 
went. He explained it all to her, bought 
his tobacco at a different shop, and practised 
mental concentration. He was a brilliant 
student, and a veritable glutton for work. 
The wise foresaw that he would have a 
career, and he had it. But it seemed that 
romance had died out of him. 

At one time he had been fond of various 
sports and pastimes, but recreations soon 
went the way of romance. He had played 
bridge at his club one night every week. 
But soon he discovered that overmastering 
hands annoyed him, whichever side held 
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them. They 
made the thing 
too easy to be 
interesting. 

One night 
there was dealt to him 
in the rubber game a hand 
that comprised three aces, 
all the kings, a queen, and 
two knaves. His declaration of 
no trumps was not contested, and his 
partner put him down the ace and queen 
of clubs. Andrew sighed wearily, and was 
asked what he was looking so glum iibout. 
With patient resignation he made the small 
slam—he would have had the grand slam if 
the ace-queen finesse had succeeded in his 
dummy hand—gathered up his winnings, 
retired from the table, and gave up bridge. 
He preferred something that was never too 
easy, and his profession supplied it, 

He was a scratch man at golf, and golf 
survived rather longer. It was not until 
he began his famous book on his special 
subject that golf was accused of taking up 
far too much time, and was banished. 
His patients, his hospital, and his book 
needed all the time there was. 

He had an excellent motor-car now, and 
a good driver, and he rarely %valked when 
he could be carried. The car was an 
approved time-saver. He had reached the 
point when he took no exercise, though he 
knew well that exercise was essential for 
him. Like some other doctors, he could 
give advice much better than he could take 
it* 

A warning note reached him from a tailor 
with a tape-measure, The good man put 
if as delicately as possible, but under the 
euphemism lay the cold fact—Andrew had 
increased two inches in waist-measurement. 
It w f as a disquieting fact for a man who was 
not yet forty. The tendency to fat was not 
unknown in the Portlinnock family. In the 
church of Andi%#te native village a brass 
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tablet, old and rusted, recorded the many 
virtues of Andrew’s great-uncle who was 
buried beneath it; but it was also recorded 
in the family that that great-uncle had 
weighed twenty-two stone, though memorial 
tablets gracefully ignore such things. There 
was a kit-cat portrait of Andrew’s great- 
uncle, in a heavy carved frame, hanging in 
the library; and Andrew could understand 
why his great-uncle preferred to sit simply 
for the head and shoulders. -Was he himself 
also to be enormous and ridiculous ? It 
was a horrifying thought. Something must 
be done. ' ' : ' • - 

Diet, of course, would require attention. 
But Andrew was by no means averse to the 
pleasures of the table, and was not inclined 
to over-emphasize this point. Exercise was 
important. He wondered if it would be 
possible to take up golf again. Walking 
exercise, at any rate, might be arranged. 
He stretched out his hand and picked up 
his appointment diary. He glanced at the 
entry for the following day. 

The diary informed him in cold print that 
the next day was quarter-day. Then in his 
secretary’s neat handwriting he read that 
his first appointment was at a big house in 
Wimbledon at 9 a.m. It was too early for 
him to walk there, and he could not walk 
back because his next appointment was in 
his Harley Street consulting-room at 10 a.m. 
And from ten onwards his entire day was 
filled ; even after dinner he had a paper to 
read before a certain learned society. And 
many other days were equally crowded, ft 
was not easy to arrange. 

But an increase of two inches in waist- 
measurement ! Sir Andrew denied himself 
his customary glass of port after his solitary 
dinner that night. He dictated half-a- 
dozen letters to his secretary, and the 
combination of his liver and her inaccuracy 
made him lose his temper with her. He 
then retired to his library to work for a 
couple of hours on the last chapter of that 
famous book. 

But that night he found mental concentra¬ 
tion impossible. He gave up work, flung 
himself into an easy chair, lit his pipe, and 
began to review the situation. 

What was he doing it all for ? 

He had started life with a fine constitution, 
and he was quite aware that he was not 
giving it fair treatment. He had had many 
good friends, and his neglect of them had 
tried them sore. One man had said bitterly 
that the only way to see Andy Portlinnock 
nowadays was to make an appointment for 
a consultation. Of his own choice he lived 
alone and without the pleasures natural to 
his age. What was he doing it for ? 

He swore softly as the ash of his cigarette 
dropped on his trousers. 


Pain 

He was not doing it for money. There 
he could acquit himself absolutely. He was 
neither avaricious nor extravagant, and for 
years past had not spent the half of his 
income. He felt that he could not flatter 
himself that he was sacrificing himself to a 
love of humanity. The idea that he was a 
martyr to science seemed at first comforting 
and more plausible. But did martyrs have 
an increased waist-measurement ? 

So he reached the distressing conviction 
that he had mismanaged his life and acted 
unreasonably. Still he was not old yet, 
and could make a fresh start. But how ? 

As it happened the next day provided the 
answer to the question. 

II. 

R. IVAN HAMER was a wealthy 
man and a strict Jew, careful and 
conscientious in his observance of 
his religion. He was devoted to his wife 
and family. He was not slothful in business. 
He did not gamble, had never tasted wine 
in his life, and had no serious vices. 

But his nerves were not of the strongest. 
He was a little too fond of reading out-of- 
date medical works by doubtful authorities, 
and forming theories based on the parts that 
he thought he understood. It is not a good 
pastime for a hypochondriac, but hypo¬ 
chondriacs are often addicted to it. 

At present he was convinced that he was 
very ill. He had diagnosed a complication 
of two different diseases. As he was 
suffering from neither of them, his diagnosis 
differed from that of his regular medical 
attendant. Dr. Whiston. And as a natural 
consequence his confidence in Dr. Whiston 
became shaken. He confided to his wife 
that the man simply did not understand 
the case. He was not much better pleased 
with his nurse. She was attentive enough, 
but she obviously did not see how serious 
the thing was. She was always smiling. 

However, the great Sir Andrew Port¬ 
linnock was coming at nine. He would 
really know. His verdict would be final. 
Mr. Hamer was prepared to receive it with 
calm and resignation, merely requesting 
him to break the sad news to the family 
as gently as possible. 

Sir Andrew w r as punctual. He realized 
almost at once that he had been brought 
to Wimbledon for very little, but he made 
a careful and thorough examination as usual. 
He gave the patient some sound advice, 
but his principal business was to restore 
Mr. Hamer’s spirits and to banish his fears. 
And in this his authority made him successful. 

“ It’s a funny thing, Sir Andrew,” said 
Mr. Hamei*] “ but 1 vrihkt you tell me is just 
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" I can quite believe it/' said Sir Andrew, 
dryly. 

" You know, I thought he was right 
myself/' lied Mr. Hamer, “ but I hke to 
have the very best opinion also, because— 
well, my wife is a little anxious." 

Downstairs, Sir Andrew quickly dispersed 
any anxiety that Mrs. Hamer felt. He also 
had a few minutes' talk with Dr. Whiston, 
partly about the patient, but rather more 
about the Test-match. And then at last 
his duty was done, and he could set his 
mind free for another matter. 

On entering his patient's room that 
morning he had given the nurse one glance 
and a word of curt salutation. That was 
all. But in that one glance he had recog¬ 
nized her, and the recognition filled him with 
pleasurable excitement. 

Alone in the library now, he rang and 
asked that the nurse might be sent to 
him. 

The nurse looked very shy as she entered. 
Andrew himself had scarcely his usual self- 
possession, but he was the first to speak. 

44 You'll be Jean Minster, I’m thinking." 

44 Yes, Sir Andrew. I did not know you'd 
recognized me." 

1 You're not much changed. You remem¬ 
ber the old days—Edinburgh ? " 

' I remember well." 

" We were Jean and Andrew to one 
another then." 

44 We were very young," she said, flushing 
slightly. 

" Aye, we were young—and you're young 
still. And I was a fool, Jean—a poor fool." 

‘‘ It was a short-lived folly," she said, 
with rather a wan smile. 44 You soon saw 
that your work needed all your time, all 
your energy, all-" 

*' And all my heart. And that was when 
I was a fool—just when I thought myself 
wise. I was a fool to let you go, a*~d never 
deserved to find you again. But I have 
found you, and I am a fool no longer. I 
must see you again. I'll send my car for 
you at seven to-night, if-you can get away 
then. We'll dine together quietly at my 
house in Harley Street, and talk over old 
days. You'll come ? " 

I might be ready at seven. There is so 
little for me to do here professionally." 

“ Mighty little. To be candid, our patient 
is a timid, spoiled rich man, not seriously ill. 
He does not need a nurse, and should get 
up, and I've told him so. I'm sending him 
for a holiday by the sea in a day or two. 
You'll come, then, Jean ? " 

" Thank you, Sir Andrew. I should like 
to come very much." 

They shook hands and parted. Jean went 
upstairs to her patient again. 

"I'm afraid, nurse," said Mr. Hamer, 
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dolefully, 44 that as an invalid I'm rather a 
fraud." 

His nurse most cheerfully agreed with 
him. 

44 Well, well," he continued, 44 there's 
something about Sir Andrew. Simply to 
talk to him seems to do you good." 

44 Naturally," said Jean. 

44 I'm to take a holiday by the sea. We're 
in July now, and it might be pleasant. I 
think I'll 'phone an hotel when I've got up. 
Yes, and he says I don't need a nurse." 

44 Well," said Jean, pleasantly, •" I think 
there are plenty of people who need me much 
more." 

And no doubt many people did need her 
much more : amongst them was Sir Andrew 
Portlinnock. 

III. 

S IR ANDREW thought much of Jean, 
on his way back. His romantic 
youth had 5 come back to him in a 
wave, and he had not a moment's doubt of 
his desire and intention to marry Jean. 
But there were other doubts in his mind. 
Jean was still beautiful, and still seemed 
young. What possible attraction could he 
have for her—a man in his forty-first year, 
with an expanding waist and hair that was 
already touched with grey ? Besides, he 
had not treated her well in the past. In 
that respect he had accused himself of folly, 
and he saw it now as the folly of cowardice 
and selfishness. She was a generous soul— 
not the type that loves to take offence. 
She w r as coming to dine with him. She 
seemed willing to be his friend again. But 
would she marry him ? Was it not easily 
possible that she was already married or 
engaged ? 

In his consulting-room his w'ork absorbed 
him, but at luncheon his thoughts w r ent 
swiftly back to Jean again. He inter¬ 
viewed his housekeeper, and drastically 
revised his dinner menu, making it a little 
more elaborate and much more feminine. 
The bright thought came to him that when 
his car went to fetch her he might send her 
flowers by it. He was unable to accompany 
them, but, at any rate, he had all the rest 
of the evening free. He would be able to 
take her back at night. 

Points of view differ. We may think 
poisonous serpents a mistake, but no doubt 
the cobra and boa regard their venom as 
evidence of the kindly wisdom of Providence. 
Man and woman rarely realize each other's 
point of view\ Sir Andrew' had no idea of 
Jean's view of the situation. 

And yet it w^as simple enough. Jean was 
one of the women who love once and for 
ever. Even in darkness and solitude her 
love, like some stalactite on tfye floor of a 
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cavern, had gone on growing upwards. 
Her nature decided it, and she was quite 
calm about it. When, as a student, Andrew 
had told her that for a long time they must 
not even communicate, that he must give 
himself solely to his work, but that they must 


She was well fitted^ for the profession, 
being strong, patient/ and intelligent. It 
gave her pleasure to feel t 1 at she was 
helpful. But another though wa- also in 
her mind—that she would be Altering a 
field whither in another capacity her lover 



1 was a fool to let you go/ he said* "and never deserved to find you again/ 


meet again when success came, she had 
accepted it, content to wait if so she might 
best help him. 

Soon after this her father, the tobacconist, 
died. He had been a good, thrifty, far- 
seeing tobacconist, and he left behind him 
much more money than his friends had 
expected, jean was now alone in the 
world. Her trustees were ready to advise 
her, and did. When they had finished, 
Jean said : ,f The first thing is to get more 
education. 11 

The trustees approved. Jean could be 
practical as well as romantic* Poetry and 
prose are inextricably mixed in this world, 
and a table of weights takes its name direct 
from the Troy of the ancient poets. 

For over a year she worked hard and with 
great good will at improvements in her 
general education, and then she decided to 
become a nurse, and began her training. 


had preceded her. She would be enough in 
touch with him to watch his steps upwards, 
even if he were unaware of it* Later she 
foresaw that it was not absolutely impossible 
that one day she might be employed as a 
nurse in a case where her lover, now the 
great Sir Andrew Maclitinock, would be 
called in. She had watched those upward 
steps without criticism and without doubt 
that one day he would come to her. " He 
just has ambition,” she told herself, '"and 
I P m not entirely without it myself." 

Her one moment of doubt came when, at 
the house of Mr. Hamer, he had seemed at 
first not to recognize her, and that was soon 
dispelled. True, she had spoken of their 
love as a short-lived folly, but being a woman 
she was not without ruse ; that phrase had 
been merely provocative. 

So whfie Sir Andrew was wondering if he 

could ' ver 
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regain her love, he had never lost it, and she 
was unconscious that she had anything to 
forgive. It was better fortune than he 
deserved ? Doubtless, but love comes often 
to those who do nothing to earn it, and 
is denied to those who do much. As she 
drove to his house, where she had never 
been in her life before, she had much of 
the feeling of a tired child who gets home 
at last. 

At dinner they talked of the old Edin¬ 
burgh days, and long before dinner was over 
she was finding it quite easy to call him 
Andrew again without any prefix. Then 
she spoke of his career, and it was a subject 
that she knew' thoroughly. She knew every 
step in it, every prize that he had gained, 
every honour that he had won—yes, and the 
dates thereof. 

“ Jean/’ said Andrew, in wonderment, 
*' you know more about me than any living 
being. You know things that I myself had 
most forgotten.” 

As they crossed the hall to the library, 
Jean espied a white cat trekking for the 
basement, and spoke of it. 

“ Aye,” said Andrew, as he lit her cigarette 
for her, " he's a fraud, that cat is, in spite 
of his blue eyes and sweet expression. I 
bought him for company, for I've been a 
mighty lonely man. At first he seemed to 
take to me. I had but to open the door 
and call him, and he'd hear me and come 
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running in. Then the black thought came 
to me that it was always at lunch or dinner 
that I called him, and that I always gave 
him food. So I tried the experiment of 
calling him and giving him nothing. Three 
days of it were enough. Now he lives in the 
kitchen, and when we chance to meet he 
pretends he doesn't know me. He's left me 
to my loneliness.” 

Now when a man and a woman who love 
one another get on to the subject of loneli¬ 
ness, a certain result is quite probable, and 
in this case it actually happened. 

A fortnight later, Mr. Hamer, taking a 
holiday at Bath, whither the great Sir 
Andrew had sent him, read an announcement 
in the Morning Post that caused him to 
say ” Fancy that ! ” quite a number of 
times. He added that he had never had the 
remotest idea that anything of the kind was 
under way. She was an excellent nurse, 
and Sir Andrew had done wonders for him, 
and he really must mark the occasion. He 
marked it expensively. 

At present Sir Andrew can think of the 
inscription on his great-uncle's cenotaph 
without disquiet. Lady Portlinnock is very 
fond of golf, and is improving rapidly under 
her husband's tuition. Andrew finds that 
there is much more time for exercise of this 
kind now than there used to be. And in 
consequence his tailor has been most re¬ 
assuring. 


ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 100. 

Tis the same number, though two words are here, 

* Marking a certain stage in our career. 

1. Telling of one, of whom the truth this is : 

His is one part, while many parts are his. 

2. A poet’s word refers to Gentile might. 

But one must rearrange to get it right. 

3. Take war-famed hill; two-thirds a king will show ; 
This tells the race he governed, years ago. 

4. Milliner’s daughter—this her married name— 
Using a man’s name earned a meed of fame. 

5. Cardinal, Duke, through many a change and chance 
Sternly controlled the destinies of France. 

6. To find the place, think of a woman wise, 

A broken law, a monarch in disguise. 

7. Where four comes after eight, and later three, 

And Whitsuntide comes after Trinity. 

PAX. 


Answers to Acrostic No. 100 should he addressed to the 
Acrostic Editor , The Strand Magazine, Southampton 
Street , Strand , London f JF.C.2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on November 9th. 

Two answers may he sent to every light. 

It is essential that solvers , with their answers to this 
acrostic , should send also *htir real names and addressti. 


ANSW 7 ER TO No. 99. 

The proverb says, and so it must be true. 

That folk who live in one ought not to two. 

1. A noble knight, in good King Arthur’s days. 

2. This longer word means much the same as maze. 

3. Son of a king, by wicked uncle slain. 

4. A dry dust-laden wind blows o’er the main. 

5. A little creature, tamed in famous play. 

6. Alone he kept the bridge, in famous lay. 

7. Consult him, should your sight begin to fail. 

8. The sheep, when dead, can spare both head and tail. 

9. Princes see first. It is the last but one. 

10. Mother will tell us that the day is done. 

11. Make silver taste ? What can is quickly traced. 
But who composed what can make silver taste ? 

PAX. 
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Notes. —Light 3. Nephew of King John. 6. Shakes¬ 
peare. 6. Macaulay. 8. Mutton. 9. Psalm 119, the last 
section but one; the first word is “ Princes.” 11. Silver 
taste, Valse trisie, anagrams. Sibelius composed Valse 
triste. 

“ Rotor ” is accepted tot the eighth light of No. 97. 
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The one-at-a-time lock on the Brompton Road. 
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Dealing with a deadlock—drawing lots as to which road should back out first* 
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CLARENCE 


S HORTLY after 
two o'clock on a 
crisp afternoon 
in late October 
the telephone in the re¬ 
ception-room of Messrs. 

Weismatm and Burk 
rang out its staccato summons. Miss Collins, 
the office-girl, who had been employed less 
than a week, placed the receiver to her ear 
and heard a woman's voice ask for Mr, Burk, 
It was a peculiar voice, unusually deep for a 
woman—an 14 oratorical voice/ 1 Miss Collins 
afterwards called it* 

By mistake. Miss Collins pressed the button 
that sounded the call-bell in Mr* Wei smarm s 
private room, and she heard through the 
telephone his answering if Hallo 1 " 

It's for Mr. Burk, Mr. Weismann. My mis¬ 
take/ 1 Miss Collins said through the telephone, 
being considerably flustered by her error. 
Simultaneously she pressed the button 
connecting with Mr* Burk's room, which 
opened from the opposite side of the reception- 
room. Mr. Burk answered, but Miss Collins, 
being still nervous from her blunder, con¬ 
tinued to listen, to assure herself that the 
connection was perfect* In this way she 
overheard the following conversation :— 

" Mr. Burk ? " 

" Yes, this is Mr. Burk," 

'■ This is Adelaide, Mr* Burk/ 1 
" Oh, yes ! ” 

■' I have an investment for you—some- 
tiling extra .fine." 

" How much does it involve ? ” 

14 Fifteen hundred." 

4f That's a good deal of money,” 

11 You won't say so when you see them. 
It isn't half price." 

" All right. Well talk over the trans¬ 
action this evening." 

14 What time ? " 

* Eleven o'clock," 

1 The usual place ? " 

Yes," 


,f Very well, Mr, Burk, 
I'll be there on time. 
Good-bye ! " 

There was the click 
of a restored receiver, 
and Miss Collins, blush¬ 
ing violently at the real¬ 
ization that she had been ea vesdropping, hung 
up her ow n receiver just in time to escape the 
notice of Mr* Burk, who emerged from his 
room and passed out into the corridor* 

Mr, Burk did not return to the office. 
As subsequently developed, he visited his 
bank, where he drew fifteen hundred dollars 
in cash* He then attended a directors* 
meeting, which occupied him till five o'clock. 
He was believed to have dined in the city, 
and may have attended a motion-picture 
show, a form of entertainment of which he 
was fond, At all events, he was seen to 
enter the house where he had a bachelor's 
suite at about eight o'clock. He must 
have left the house later, however, for his 
bed remained unoccupied* He was not seen 
again alive. 

Some two days later, Mr* Melius, pro¬ 
prietor of the house where Mr* Burk resided* 
called at the office of the chief of police in a 
state of considerable anxiety* Mr* Burk's 
prolonged absence had disturbed him greatly* 
Never before, in the course of his fen years' 
residence with Mr. Melius, had Burk indulged 
in so extended and unexplained an absence. 
Always before, if he left town for a day-— 
which rarely happened, his habits being of 
the most regular sort—he had left a message 
for his landlord, and usually an address. 
Mr. Melius had communicated w r ith his 
lodger's office and found that he had not 
been seen there, nor was his whereabouts 
known* This had added to the caller's 
uneasiness. He w-as persuaded that the 
affair had become one for the police. 

Questioned more particularly as to the 
character and interests of the missing man, 
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Mr. Burk for something over ten years. Mr. 
Burk was a man of middle age, a bachelor, 
and without relatives, so far as Mr. Melius 
knew, or even intimate friends. His principal 
business was that of diamond-broker, and 
he was believed to possess considerable 
means. He had an office with a Mr. Frederick 
Weismann, an estate agent, but, as Mr. 
Melius believed, there was no further business 
connection between them. 

Weismann, Mr. Melius understood, was a 
German, a chemical engineer by profession, 
who had lost his position in consequence of 
war-time prejudices, and had then under¬ 
taken a rather unsuccessful venture as an 
estate agent. Mr. Melius believed that Mr. 
Burk had occasionally helped Weismann out 
with money and influence, but he did not 
think they could be called intimates. He 
himself was about as intimate an associate 
as Burk had had. 

For a number of years Mr. Burk had been 
deeply interested in spiritualism, and he 
had a number of friends among mediums. 
Mr. Melius, however, had not joined him in 
this pursuit, and his knowledge of Mr. Burk's 
spiritualistic researches was rather vague. 

The case took the usual course in police 
circles, and was assigned for investigation 
to Detective Raymond, a veteran of the 
detective force. It was also mentioned at 
inspection the following morning. At this 
time, Lewis, a policeman, recalled that three 
nights before, while walking his beat in a 
remote residential district almost in the 
outskirts of the city, he had noticed a man, 
who might have answered Burk's description, 
entering the grounds of an isolated house, 
located well back from the street, not far 
from where the officer then stood. 

The lateness of the hour and the fact 
that the house had long been vacant roused 
the curiosity of Lewis. He walked past the 
place and scrutinized it, and thought he saw 
indications of a light in some of the lower 
windows. Supposing that a tenant had at 
last taken the premises, he went on, and 
had rounded the next comer when he seemed 
to hear a muffled scream or cry from the 
direction of the house. This was followed 
immediately by the faint sound of running 
footsteps. 

He returned hastily and made an exami¬ 
nation of the place, but could find no trace 
of human presence or occupancy. All doors 
and windows were securely locked, there was 
no light anywhere, and there was every 
appearance of emptiness and even of desola¬ 
tion. Lewis had accordingly dismissed the 
incident from his mind, and recalled it now 
only because he had noticed on the lawn a 
printed sign giving the names of Weismann 
and Burk as agents for the property. 

At Detective Raymond's suggestion, he 


and Lewis secured a key from Mr. Weis¬ 
mann's office and went to explore the vacant 
houses. It proved to be a modest struc¬ 
ture of tw r o storeys, showing marked 
evidence of disuse and growing dilapidation. 
The blinds of the lower windows were closely 
drawn. 

They unlocked and entered the front door, 
and found themselves in a narrow, old- 
fashioned hall, extending towards the rear 
of the building. A stairway at the right 
led to the floor above. Immediately in 
front of the stairs, and also to the left, doors 
opened into ground-floor apartments. Not¬ 
withstanding the long lack of inhabitants, 
as shown by the thick dust and musty odours, 
it was evident that the place was fully 
furnished. 

Detective Raymond tried the door at the 
right, and admitted himself into what 
appeared, in the ghostly twilight that filtered 
through the shaded windows, to be a drawing- 
room. Easy chairs stood about, and there 
were a couple of small tables, one of which 
bore a reading-lamp. To the left was a fire¬ 
place, with a grate containing the embers of 
a fire. The rear of the room was nearly 
closed by portieres, which curtained the wide 
entrance to a room beyond. 

A few feet in front of these porti&res, con¬ 
spicuously and somewhat oddly placed with 
its back to the opening, stood a large leather 
chair, and on the floor in front of it, only 
dimly discernible in the obscurity, was a 
bulky, huddled, grotesque object. The police¬ 
man hastened to raise the blinds of a couple 
of the windows, and the two men stepped 
forward to examine this distorted shape. 
Raymond turned it over. It w ? as the body 
of Burk, dead these three days. 

I T is an axiom of criminal investigation 
that the more ordinary the motive, the 
less clue it affords to the perpetrator of a 
crime. In this case the motive was common¬ 
place enough. Burk's body had been stripped 
of all money and valuables, the pockets rifled, 
his expensive jewellery taken ; but in the 
grate the officers found his watch, which w^as 
of unique design, and the charred remnants 
of his pocket-book, evidently discarded by 
the thief or thieves. It being apparent that 
a robbery of magnitude had been committed, 
the case passed under the control of the 
district attorney, and the corpse was removed 
to the hospital for an autopsy to determine 
the cause of death. 

It was a week later that Dr. Ward, the 
autopsy surgeon, entered the office of District 
Attorney Forsyth, bearing in his hand a 
typewritten report of his findings in the 
Burk post-mortem . He laid it on the district 
attorney's desk an^l sank into a seat with a 
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“ What did you find ? ” Forsyth asked. 

The surgeon shook his head. 

“ Nothing,” he said. 

“ He died a natural death, then ? ” 

Dr. Ward leaned forward, pulling nervously 
at his moustache. 

“ I wish I knew,” he said. 

You mean-” 

“ I mean there is no discoverable cause of 
death. He just died. That is all.” 

" But people don’t just die ! ” 

“ I know that as well as you do. That’s 
what worries me. If I go into the witness- 
box and swear to that, I shall make myself 
ridiculous ; but what can I do ? ” 

“ There are no marks of violence ? ” 

" I have been over the body almost -with 
a microscope. There isn’t a scratch or a 
bruise. There is no such congestion as 
would show suffocation. The vital organs 
were perfectly healthy. I even examined 
them for poison. Nothing doing 1 I never 
saw such a case.” 

” Heart failure ? ” suggested the district 
attorney, hopefully. 

” His heart was the healthiest thing about 
him. I’m going to say he died of shock. 
I’ve got to say something.” 

” But a full-grown adult, in perfect vigour, 
couldn’t very well be shocked to death. Do 
you mean you think he saw something ? A 
ghost, perhaps ? ” 

The district attorney was gently satirical. 

“ You needn’t rub it in,” said Dr. Ward, 
irritably. “ I don't know what to think. 
If I did, I shouldn’t be sitting here talking 
in this fashion. I suppose an utter, paralyzing 
fright might kill a man. Anyway, I’m going 
to say shock ; but I warn you that if I’m 
cross-examined I shall have to confess the 
bald truth—that I don’t know.” 

AT the same hour that Dr. Ward was 
making this admission to Forsyth, a 
client entered the office of Mr. Claude 
Ruggles, a young attorney formerly connected 
with the city prosecutor, but now developing 
a successful practice of his own, chiefly of a 
criminal nature. 

The client was a youngish man, with a 
feline gaze and a sidelong, shifty manner of 
avoiding obstacles. He had a narrow face 
in which small eyes played furtively. His 
mouth wore an habitual smirk, as if he enjoyed 
a secret joke at the expense of the world at 
large. On being ushered into the private 
office, he stood obsequiously by Mr. Ruggles’s 
desk and announced with an animated 
grin 

“ I’ve got a case for you, sir.” 

Ruggles glanced up in mild astonishment. 
He was familiar with this type of client, but' 
he had expected a different and more tragic 
grievance. 


” Sit down,” he said. “ Tell me the 
trouble.” 

The client seated himself gingerly on the 
edge of a chair, holding his hat in his hands. 
His beady gaze travelled in quick, appraising 
glances about the room. 

” It’s like this,” he said. “ There’s a 
woman that owes me money. She owes me 
three thousand dollars. I want you to get 
it. If you collect it, you get half, see ? ” 

” Who is the woman ? ” 

" Adelaide.” 

” Adelaide what ? ” 

” How should I know ? Just Adelaide— 
Adelaide, the psychic marvel. Tells your 
name, age, where you come from, where 
you’re going to, enemies, friends, past, and 
future, without asking a question. Readings 
one dollar, strictly in advance. Under¬ 
stand ? ” 

” Fully. And how did she come to be 
owing you three thousand dollars ? ” 

“ Well, it’s like this,” said the client, his 
voice taking on a plaintive note. “ I gives 
her these here sparklers, and she’s to advance 
me twelve hundred on ’em, being not half 
what they’re worth, see ? And now I can’t 
get any satisfaction. She don’t give me 
either diamonds or money. I got my rights 
same as any man, ain’t I ? ” 

” So you want me to sue her ? ” 

” Oh, no, nothing like that! ” exclaimed 
the client, in sudden alarm. “ Don’t start 
anything like that. I don’t want any 
court proceedings. She’ll pay up without 
that.” 

” Oh, she will! ” said Mr. Ruggles, medita¬ 
tively. ” What is your name ? ” 

” You can call me Miller.” 

” Is Miller your name ? ” 

” It’s a good name, ain’t it ? ” said the 
client, defensively. ” A man’s got a right 
to a name, ain’t he ? ” 

“ All right. We’ll call it Miller. And 
now, Mr. Miller, where did you get these 
diamonds ? ” 

Mr. Miller was clearly pained by the crass 
impropriety of the question. 

” What’s that got to do with it ? ” he 
demanded, with heat. ” I give her the 
stones all right, under agreement. She don’t 
deny it, and she’s got to account for ’em. 
You don’t need to go into details.” 

” But suppose Adelaide insists on going 
into details ? ” 

“ Well, now, it’s like this,” Mr. Miller 
answered, with a return of his quaint humour. 
” She ain’t going to want any details. You 
saw in the papers about this fellow Burk 
being found dead in an empty house, didn’t 
you ? ” 

Mr. Ruggles nodded. 

” Well, you just mention Burk to her—not 
hin tiftg | t nothing, yojs! understand, but just 




mention him. You won't have any trouble 
after that. She 31 pay up all right/" 

" You think she had something to do with 
]'kirk’s death ? Jl 

M 1 don't think nothing ! " protested Mr. 
Miller, with renewed indignation. 11 I'm just 
telling you. You do it like I tell you, and 
you'll get the money. She'll pawn her own 
diamonds to get it* if necessary. And she"s 
got some jewellery, too, believe me ! That 
is, she has so far," he added, dreamily. 

B EFORE addressing'a letter to the psychic 
marvel requesting her to come to his 
office for an interview, Mr. Ruggles 
thought it wise to communicate an account 
of his queer client to Detective Raymond, of 
the city police force* with whom he had an 
Id and valued friendship* As a result; Mr. 
Ruggles, though seemingly alone, was not in 
reality so when Adelaide visited him accord- 
mg to appointment a couple of days later. 


She proved to be a large, handsome!v- 
garbed woman of forty* with an imposing 
presence and considerable claims to a certain 
somnolent beauty. 

'* You wished to see me, sir ? " she asked* 
and Ruggles noticed the musical, throaty 
timbre of her deep voice. 

,H If you please, madam. Will you be 
seated ? ,p 

She sat down and waited* watching the 
lawyer out of expressionless eyes, 

,s You arc acquainted with a Mr. Miller, 
madam ? " 

-< I presume 1 know the person you mean/' 
" He placed certain diamonds with you 
for sale/ 1 

She did not answer; merely waited, 

M He has asked me to recover them." 

Si 1 haven't got his diamonds/ 1 
“ The money, then/' 

1 haven't ej-|h^ diamonds or monev. I 
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Those diamonds were stolen goods, if you 
want to know/* 

“ I assumed so. What I want to ascer¬ 
tain now is whether they have been stolen a 
second time/' 

An angry flush rose under the woman’s 
swarthy skin. 

“ You can spare your insinuations,” she 
snapped. ” The diamonds were lost. I 
don’t know where they are.” 

" How were they lost ? ” 

“ I don't care to be questioned any further. 
If Miller thinks he has got anything against 
me, let him go ahead.” 

She rose to depart. 

” Raymond ! ” Ruggles called, and Detec¬ 
tive Raymond stood in the doorway. 

The woman who called herself Adelaide 
turned a startled gaze from the detective to 
the lawyer. Then her Ups, full and touched 
with carmine, curved into a sneer. 

“ Oh, a plant! ” she said. ” Well, go on 
with the show.” 

” Miss Collins ! ” Raymond called. “ Will 
you please come here and see if you can 
identify this woman ? ” 

Miss Collins’s excited visage appeared over 
the detective’s shoulder. 

“ It’s her ! ” she cried. “ I’d know that 
voice out of a thousand ! ” 

" I never saw this young person before in 
my life,” replied Adelaide. 

” Let me introduce you,” said Ruggles. 
“ This is the late Mr. Burk's stenographer.” 

The effect of the lawyer’s words was 
startling, almost spectacular. The clair- 
voyante's composure fell from her like a 
concealing cloak, leaving her emotions bare. 
She sank back into her seat with a hopeless 
gesture. Slowly her frightened, suffused eyes 
searched the faces in front of her. 

" What do you want ? ” she asked, finally. 

“ The straight, absolute truth from you,” 
Raymond said, gravely. " You took these 
stolen diamonds to sell to Burk, didn’t you ? 
Burk was a high-class receiver, wasn’t he ? ” 

" Yes,” she said, sullenly. 

" What were the diamonds ? I want a 
description.” 

” Three rings, one a solitaire, one a ruby 
and three diamonds, the other a cluster 
round an opal; a bracelet of small pearls 
with a solitaire diamond clasp; a necklace 
of diamonds and sapphires in the design of a 
Greek cross, with a diamond pendant— 
that's all.” 

" You made this appointment with Burk, 
and he kept it. Then what happened ? ” 

The woman suddenly covered her face 
with her gloved hands. A strangled sob, 
like the remnant of a half-assuaged terror, 
came from her. 

” I don’t know ! ” she cried. V As Heaven 
is my witness, I don't know ! ” 


&5 

“ Tell us what you saw,” said Raymond, 
more gently. 

She struggled a moment for control of her 
voice. 

“ I would have told it that night,” she 
said, ” if it hadn’t been for the errand 1 
was on, and because I knew nobody would 
believe it. I had nothing to do with it. I 
wouldn’t have harmed a hair of his head. 

I thought a great deal of Mr. Burk—too 
much, I expect. I have been ill nearly ever 
since.” 

” Begin with your arrival at the house,” 
Raymond suggested. ” What did you see ? ” 

“ I got there just at eleven. The front 
door was unlocked. I went into the drawing¬ 
room. 

“ There was a fire in the grate ; the blinds 
were drawn, and lights lit. I thought, of 
course, that Burk was there and had stepped 
out for a moment. I sat down, and presently 
he came in. He seemed surprised to see me. 

“ ‘ What—you here already ? ’ he said. 

‘ How did you get in ? ’ 

“ ' The door was unlocked,’ I told him. 

“ He didn't make any answer, though he 
looked puzzled. Then he said :— 

“ * Well, what have you got ? ' 

“ I took out the stones and showed them 
to him. He took them and sat down in a 
chair facing me—a chair that was standing 
just in front of the porti&res. There was a 
small table near, with a reading-lamp on it 
that gave a good light. The poriiires were 
close drawn. He began to look over the 
diamonds, taking out a magnifying-glass and 
loqjcjng them over the way experts do. 
Then something, I don’t know-” 

She was again in the grip of her feelings, 
struggling with mingled grief and fear. She 
buried her face in her hands, and it was some 
minutes before she could speak. 

“ Go on ! What did you see ? ” Raymond 
demanded. 

“ Something came out from between the 
portiires. I don’t know what it was. It 
bent over his head, in front of his face. He 
looked up, kind of startled, and then he 
just slumped down in his chair, all limp and 
dead. I saw he was dead. Just in an in¬ 
stant he was dead. I couldn't move a 
muscle. Then I got my voice, and screamed, 
and ran. As I went down the steps I know 
the lights were turned out and everything 
was like the grave. I ran for some distance, 
and then I think I fainted. I don’t know 
yet how I got home.” 

" And this thing that came out from be¬ 
tween the portiires —what was it like ? ” 

“ I can’t describe it. I thought at first 
it was a snake, but I saw it had no head. 
It waved and curved around like the tentacle 
of a devil-fish. It seemed to play in front 
oflJWji ifrxjJV T^e; brittle tiling happened in 
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an instant* l was so fright¬ 
ened I conkl hardly tell what 

I saw : and yet I can’t get 
it out of ray sight, either/ 1 

" What became of the 
jewels ? " Raymond asked 
after a moment's hesita 
tion. 

+ k He had them in his 
hands when he fell. They 
spilled over the carpet. If 
it was a robbery, as the 
papers say, l suppose they 
took them, too/' 

" Have you made any effort 
to recover them ? " 

" Me ? J> cried the woman. 

II I should say not! " 

You want this thing 
cleared up, don't you, and 
the murderers brought to 
justice ? M 

' L I'll do anything I can/ 1 
she declared* 

1 think/' Raymond said, 
after a little thought, ’ you 
had better advertise for the 
jewels. You will describe 
them carefully, and merely 
statu that they are lost. 
You will offer to pay three 
thousand dollars in cash for 
their return, and no ques¬ 
tions asked. It's only a 
chance, but it's worth try¬ 
ing. This is Saturday. An 
advertisement published in 
to-morrow morning's papers 
ought to bring results by 
Tuesday. You will report 
any answers you may get at 
once to me/* 

" Whatever you say," Ade¬ 
laide agreed, with meekness. 



IVli^s Collins V Raymond called, * Will you please come 
here and see if you can identify this woman ? * 


AS Raymond had predicted, the advertise- 
ment for the lost gems bore fruit the 
following Tuesday* On the afternoon 
f that day the detective entered the office 
si his young friend Ruggles in a state of 
p>orly-concealed excitement. 

'* I think we're on the track all right ! ” 
he declared* " Look at this* Adelaide brought 
it in an hour ago." 

Ruggles took the envelope which the other 
held out* It bore the local postmark, and 
the address had been formed by the familiar 
expedient of cutting words and letters from 
a newspaper and pasting them on the 
envelope* The letter itself, on a piece of 
ordinary note-paper, had been similarly 
written. It was without introduction, ami 
read :— 

If you want your diamonds, bring the Three 


thousand to 429 Larch Street at midnight 
Tuesday. Come alone. X0 tricks* Jewels 
wilt be there. 

Ruggles looked up with a blank stare. 

M Why. the incredible nerve ! he ex* 
claimed* ' That's the house where Burk's 
body w as found ! " 

" It does appear pretty cool," admitted 
the detective. There is either something 
behind it that we don’t understand, or else 
it's the work of amateurs who are lacking 
in criminal resource. Anyway, we'll find 
out to-night. Want to go along ? M 

** Wouldn't miss it for worlds ! " 

Very well. Come to headquarters at 
eight. I'll post a cordon round the premises 
as soon as it’s dark, and you and I will go 
inside and wait, Adelaide will be on hand 

at midn ijff]IVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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HERE was a penetrating chill in the 
air, which caused the detective and his 
companion to shrink within their over¬ 
coats as they approached the house. 
They entered the premises from the 
rear; trees and bushes afforded them 
shelter from observation. The house. 


bay window hung with mildewed curtains. 
To right and left of this were bookcases, 
while at the farther end of the room stood 
a piano. A large library-table and numerous 
chairs completed the principal furnishings. 

Raymond surveyed the ensemble with 
practised eye. 

4 Not much chance of conceal¬ 
ment here/’ he said. " We might 
try the hall and leave that door 
open a crack." 

He advanced and tried the door. 


as they came near it, looked more ghostly 
and sinister than mere emptiness and decay 
seemed to justify. They circled the building 
warily and entered through the front door, 
the key to which Raymond had kept. They 
passed through the hall into the front draw¬ 
ing-room, w'here Eurk had met his end. 

Careful to avoid disturbing anything, 
Raymond, with his companion following, 
stepped through the still parted portieres 
into the room beyond. They were then in 
a living-room, larger and more elaborately 
furnished than the other, but even more 
heavily mantled in dust and musty odours. 
Towards the farther end, a door opened in 
the direction of the hall. Opposite was a 


which opened at his touch* He stepped 
back, alarmed. 

" A cupboard I " he exclaimed. ** Under¬ 
neath the stairs, Why, the place is a regular 
cul-de-sac. The only exit is through that 
front room./ 

11 There is another door behind that piano/' 
Rnggles observed, 

* So there is : but we can't disclose our 
presence by disturbing the furniture .** 
e+ How about the bay window ? ” 

** No chance. We should be silhouetted 
against the glass. The windows go nearly 
to the floor. We’ll have to take the risk of 
the cupboard, bet I don't like it/’ 

protest * 
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as he explored the interior of the cupboard, 
which was empty. 

44 What time is it ? " he demanded. 

44 Nine o'clock/ 4 Ruggles answered. 

44 Three hours yet. Well, we might as 
well take our places. We don't know when 
they'll come." 

They ensconced themselves in the cup¬ 
board, crouching together in the malodorous 
darkness. They talked for a time in whispers, 
then were silent. Time passed in an inter¬ 
minable monotony of hours. After what 
seemed a century, Raymond roused again 
and asked :— 

44 What time is it now ? " 

By the caq|u*us glint of the flash-light 
Ruggles examriMfr his watch. 

“ Just five dHnutes before midnight," he 
announced. 

44 Hush ! " whispered Raymond, and they 
held their breaths. 

There was a sound which indicated that 
a key was being fitted into the lock of the 
front door. A moment later they knew the 
door had been opened. There was muffled 
movement in the hall, followed by more 
distinct footsteps in the front room. They 
saw the glimmer of a match, and then once 
more came darkness and silence. 

This was presently broken, however, by 
a renewed stir. Peering through the crack 
in the cupboard door over Raymond's 
shoulder, Ruggles could see a dim shape 
outlined in the opening of the portieres. It 
moved forward, and the porti&res were gently 
drawn together, bringing again the effect of 
darkness. They could now hear steps and 
slight shiftings of furniture in the room. 
Arrangements of some sort seemed to be in 
progress. Ruggles thought he could detect 
the crinkling of paper, as of a package being 
handled or unwrapped. 

Suddenly Raymond gripped his wrist with 
fingers that bit into the flesh. There were 
steps plainly audible, bold this time and 
undisguised, along the front porch. 

44 Adelaide ! ” breathed the detective, noise¬ 
lessly, and at the same instant every item 
in the room in front of them burst into view 
as the electric lights overhead flared into 
bewildering brilliance. 

T HE next few moments seemed to Ruggles 
like an insane nightmare. He knew that 
Raymond, with a shout of warning that 
split the night, had hurled open the cup¬ 
board door and was half dragging, half 
carrying him in a mad leap across the 
room towards the bay window. He had a 
second's confused glimpse of a figure stand¬ 
ing in front of the porti&res, with something 
partly concealed in wrapping-paper in its 
hands. 

The shape turned at Raymond's shout, 


and Ruggles, even in that delirious instant, 
experienced a qualm of strange horror at 
seeing that the face was enveloped in a black 
and unnaturally protuberant mask. Then, 
amid a shower of splintered wood and 
shattered glass, they crashed through the 
window and fell upon the cement path under¬ 
neath. 

Raymond rose, shrieking. 

44 Adelaide ! " he shouted. 44 Adelaide ! 
Run ! Run for your life I Get out of the 
house ! Run ! " 

As if reason had quite left him, he began 
in a frenzy to gather broken pieces of the 
cement under their feet and hurl them 
through the lower windows of the house. 

44 Smash every window! " he cried to 
Ruggles, who began mechanically to imitate 
him. 

Other figures loomed round them in the 
darkness—the officers whom Raymond had 
stationed around the place. One of these 
supported the hysterical and half-faint¬ 
ing figure of the clairvoyante. Having 
reduced all the windows in the two rooms 
to gaping holes, Raymond ceased his 
tempest of destruction and wiped his fore¬ 
head. 

44 Stand back ! " he ordered. 44 Stand well 
back and wait ! " 

They obeyed him, and waited in a still¬ 
ness that contrasted oddly with the furore 
of the moment before. The gusty wind, 
which had swollen to almost a gale, swept 
through the swaying curtains and tom blinds 
of the demolished windows. Not a sound or 
trace of movement came from the interior 
of the rooms, where the garish lights continued 
to bum. 

An eerie feeling that they had been attack¬ 
ing something intangible, something ghostly, 
beset the young attorney. He turned in¬ 
quiringly to the detective. 

44 We'll try it now," Raymond said, draw¬ 
ing an automatic from his pocket. "You 
can go with me, Ruggles, if you are willing 
to take a chance. The rest of you stay out 
here and shoot if anybody tries to get out 
through the windows." 

Followed by Ruggles, the detective re¬ 
turned to the front door and entered the 
house, holding his pistol ready for instant 
use. The two passed through the front 
room, and very cautiously Raymond parted 
the porti&res and peered between them. 
Then he stepped boldly forward. On the 
floor, face downward, beneath the streaming 
lights, lay the lifeless body of a man. Ray¬ 
mond bent and turned the face upward to 
the light. 

44 Weismann ! " he gasped. 44 The man 
Burk shared offices with ! " 

Near the hand of the dead man lay the 
b,ack gsfS|-irt^slfT fotip ffCfpjhead, and 
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“ Ruggles experienced a qualm of strange horror at seeing that the face was enveloped 
in a black and unnaturally protuberant mask/* 


close by was the devilish engine of murder, 
which, when trapped, he had turned upon 
himself. It consisted of a small, metallic 
gas-tank, fitted with a valve and no£ide to 
which was attached a section of rubber 



garden-hose, supported by a rod and manipu¬ 
lated by a cord fastened to its farther end. 

In the freshened air there still lingered a 
faint odour suggestive of crushed pcacli- 
1 eaves. 

Original from 
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PERPLEXITIES. By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


575— FOX AXD GEESE. 

Here is a little puzzle game that I used to play as a 
child, but in laier life I have never met a single person 
who was acquainted with it, I think it is a modern 
simplification of an ancient game of the same name, 
which I will try to deal with later, It is played on the 
white squares of a draught-board. The player of the 
Geese places four white draughts, or pawns, on the 
squares t, s, 3, and 4, and the player of the Fox places 
his single black piece wherever he likes. They move 



alternately and as in draughts (only there are no leap- 
ing moves or captures), and the object of the Fox is 10 
break through and reach one of the squares r, z, 3, 4, 
and so win, while the Geese aim at winning by so 
driving and finally enclosing the Fox l hat he has no 
possible move, 

T remember that when playing the Fox I generally 
placed him on square 8, as in the illustra¬ 
tion. Suppose now that White plays 2 to 
6* Black plays 8 to ir f and he cannot be 
stopped from breaking through, for, though 
Black is allowed to move backwards or for¬ 
wards, White can only play forwards. Is it 
an even game ? If not, which player should 
w-in—the one with the Fox or the one with 
the Geese ? 


576*—THE TWO TRAINS* 

Two railway trains, one 400ft* long and 
the other 200ft. long, ran on parallel rails* 
It was found that when they went in op* 
posite directions they passed each other in 
five seconds, but when they ran In the 
same direction the faster train would pass 
the other in fifteen seconds. Now, a 
curious passenger worked out from these 
facts the rate per hour at which each train 
ran* Can the reader discover the correct 
answer ? Of course each train ran with a 
uniform velocity* 


their arithmetical powers, I asked them to add the 
two ages together. One gave me 44 as the answer, 
and the other gave 1,280, I immediately saw that the 
first had subtracted one age from the other, while the 
second person had multiplied them together. What 
were their ages ? * — (& ^ 

578.—A CHARADE* 

MY first is a butter ne*er seen on a plate ; 

My second a licker that naughty boys hate ; 

My whole is a charger, not quite out of date. 


Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 

571.—BUYING TOBACCO. 

The cigarettes must have cost as, sd. and the 
tobacco 5s. 2d. The change from a ten-shilling note 
would thus be also as. sd. 


57a.—ANOTHER VICTORIAN ENIGMA. 

The word WHOLESOME fulfils all the conditions, 
for if you successively cut oil the head, the tail, both 
head and tail, and also remove the middle letter, 
you get HOLESOME, WHOLESOM, HOLESOM. 
and H 0 L 30 M, all of which are “ the same in sound*" 
I admit that 11 wholesome M does not make much 
sense of “ lest as me you would considered be*" but I 
have not found any better word with the same 
peculiarities* 


573*—FIND THE FACTORS. 

The factors of 1234567890 are 2 x 3 x 3 X 5 x 3607 x 
3803, If we multiply 3607 by 10 and 3803 by 9 
we get the two composite factors 36070 and 34227, 
which multiplied together produce 1234567890 and 
have the least possible difference between them* 


574*—A SAD CASE OF NUR(S)ITIS* 

If you write in the letters of the alphabet, as shown 
in the diagram (and there being twenty-six horizontal 



577 —" SIMPLE ” ARITHMETIC 
Wren visiting a lunatic asylum* I asked two inmates 
to give me their ages. They did so, and then, to test 


lines should have suggested this to the reader), the 
ends of the lines will be found to spell out, “Darling, 
I love vou. Do you love me ? " 
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“WITH A SUDDEN CURSE THE CORSICAN WHIPPED OUT A KNIFE AND 
SPRANG AT ME. BUT I’D BEEN EXPECTING SOME SUCH MOVE, AND I’D GOT 

A REVOLVER HANDY,” (See page 4S1.) 

Pnnnlp Original from 
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A GLASS OF WHISKY 


a 


(H.C.McNeile) 


T’S as easy as 
shelling peas to 
be a detective in 

fiction/' grunted the 
Barrister. He's merely the author of the 
yarn disguised as a character, and he knows 
the solution before he starts.” 

" But the reader doesn't, if the story is 
told well/' objected the Doctor. ‘And 
that's all that matters.” 

" Oh ! I grant you that/* said the Bar 
lister, lighting a cigar, ,J I'm not inveighing 
against the detective story—I love 'em. All 
I'm saying is that in life a detective's job is 
a very different matter to—well, take the 
illustrious example—to that of Sherlock 
Holmes. He's got to make the crime fit to 
the clues, not the clues fit into the crime. 
It's not so terribly difficult to reconstruct the 
murder of the Prime Minister from a piece 
of charred paper discovered in the railway 
refreshment-room at Bath—in fiction ; it's 
altogether a different matter in reality/’ 

The Soldier thoughtfully filled his pipe. 

' 1 And yet there have been many cases when 
the reconstruction has been made on some 
clue almost equally ’flimsy/*' he murmured. 

” A few;” conceded the Barrister. 41 But 


f£Z,£J&T/?Ar£& BV 
a . OAKJDA^^ 


expectantly, ’ And yet 
on that very ordinary pas- 
time hinged an extremely 
interesting case : one in which 
lucky enough to play a principal 


I was 
part.” 

" The night is yet young, old man,” said 
the Barrister. ” It's up to you to prove 
your words, and duly confound me/* 

The sandy-haired man took a sip of his 
drink : then he put the glass on the table 
beside him and began. 

W ELL, if it won't bore you, I’m agreeable. 
I'll tell you the w'hole thing exactly as 
it took place, only altering the names 
of the people involved, It happened before 
the w T ar—in that hot summer of 1911; to 
be exact, Fd been working pretty hard in 
London* and about the end of July I got 
an invitation to go down and stop with some 
people in Devonshire. 1 will call them the 
Marfeys, and they lived just outside a small 
village on the north coast. The family 
consisted of old Marley, who was a man 
rising sixty, and his two daughters, Joan and 
Hilda. There w as also Jack Fairfax, through 
whom, as a matter of fact, 1 had first got to 


nine out of ten are built up with laborious know them. 


care. The structure does not rest on any 
one fact—but on a whole lot of apparently 
unimportant and trivial ones. Of course it’s 
more spectacular to bring a man to the 
gallows because half a brick was found lying 
on the front door-step, but in practice it 
doesn't happen.” 

"It does—sometimes/' remarked a quiet , 
sandy-haired man who was helping himself 
to a whisky-and-soda* It does sometimes, 
you man of law. Your remarks coupled 
with my present occupation remind me of 
just such a case." 

"Your present occupation appears to be 
drinking w T hisky/* said the Doctor, curiously. 

Precisely/’ returned the other, " Almost 
as prosaic a thing as our legal luminary's 
half-brick." He settled himself comfortably 
in a chair, and the others leaned forward 
Vol. IxU.—0t Copyright, igz i, 


Jack was about my ow'ii age —thirty 
odd, and we'd been up at Cambridge to¬ 
gether. He was no relation to old Marley, 
but he w T as an orphan, and Marley w F as his 
guardian, or had been when Jack w'as a 
youngster. And from the very first Jack 
and the old man had not got on. 

Marley was not everybody's meat, by a 
long w r ay—rather a queer-tempered, secretive 
blighter; and Jack Fairfax had the devil 
of a temper at times. When he was a boy 
he had no alternative except to do as his 
guardian told him, but even in those early 
days, as I gathered subsequently, there had 
been frequent storms. And w'hen he came 
down from Cambridge there were iw r o or 
three most unholy rows which culminated in 
Jack leaving the house for good. 

scvcran “ from 
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the two girls, whom before he had more or 
less regarded as sisters, which caused the 
next bust-up. And this one, according to 
Jack, was in the nature of a volcanic eruption. 
The two girls had come up to London to go 


Parliamentary epithets* Jack had lost his 
temper properly—and, well* you know, the 
usual thing. At any rate, the long and the 
short of it was that old Marley had recalled 
both his daughters from London, and had 



" I swung round in my chair, 

through the season with some aunt, and 
jack had seen a good deal of them* with the 
net result that he and Joan had fallen in 
love with one another* Then the fat was in 
the fire, jack straightway had gone down 
to Devonshire to ask old Marley's consent : 
old Marley had replied in terms which* 
judging from Jack's account of the interview, 
had contained a positive profusion of un¬ 


to find a man standing on the lawn outside, in 

sworn that if he ever saw Jack near the 
house again he'd pepper him with a shot-gun. 
To which Jack had replied that only his grey 
hairs and his gout saved Mr. Marley from the 
biggest hiding he'd ever had in his life—even 
if not the biggest he'd deserved. With which 
genial exchange of playful badinage I gathered 
the interview ended. And that was how 
matters stood whett I went down in july, igi i. 
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For some peculiar reason the old man liked 
me, even though I was a friend of jack's. 
And in many ways I quite liked him, though 
there was always something about him which 
defeated me. Of course, he had a foul 
temper—but it wasn't altogether that. He 


to overcome this timidity N and go to Jack 
without her father's consent, I don't know. 
And incidentally, as our legislators say, the 
question did not arise. Fate held the ace of 
trumps, and proceeded to deal it during my 
visit. 



seemed to me at times to be in fear of some¬ 
thing or somebody ; and yet t though 1 say 
that now, I don't know that I went as far as 
thinking so at the time. It was an almost 
indefinable impression—vague and yet very 
real. 

The two girls were perfectly charming, 
though they were both a little afraid of their 
lather. How long it would have taken Joan 


The sandy-haired man leant back in Ins 
chair and crossed his legs deliberately, 

1 think it was about the fourth day after 
I arrived (he went on, after a while) that 
the tragedy happened. We were sitting in 
the drawing-room after dinner—a couple of 
men whose names I forget, and a girl friend 
of Hilda's. Hilda herself was there, and 
Joan, who seemed very preoccupied, had 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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come in about a quarter of an hour previously. 
I had noticed that Hilda had looked at her 
sister inquiringly as she entered, and that 
Joan had shrugged her shoulders. But 
nothing had been said, and naturally 1 asked 
no questions with the others there, though 
from the air of suppressed excitement on 
Joan’s face I knew there was something in 
the wind. 

Old Marley himself was not with us : he 
was in his study at the other end of the house. 
The fact was not at all unusual: he frequently 
retired to his own den after dinner, some¬ 
times joining the rest of the party for a few 
minutes before going to bed, more often not 
appearing again till the following morning. 
And so we all sat there talking idly, with the 
windows wide open and the light shining out 
on to the lawn. It must have been some¬ 
where about ten to a quarter past when 
suddenly Hilda gave a little scream. 

1 What do you want ? ” she cried. Who 
are you ? ” 

I swung round in my chair, to find a man 
standing on the lawn outside, in the centre 
of the light. He was facing us, and as we 
stared at him he came nearer till he was 
almost in the room. And the first thing that 
struck me was that he looked a little agitated. 

41 You will excuse me appearing like this, ' 

he said, 44 but-’ He broke off and looked 

at me. 44 Might I have a word with you 
alone, sir ? ” 

I glanced at the others : obviously he was 
a stranger. No trace of recognition appeared 
on anyone's face, and I began to feel a little 
suspicious. 

44 What is it ? ” I cried. 41 What can you 
possibly want to speak to me about that 
you can't say now ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly. 44 As 
you will,” he answered. 44 My idea was to 
avoid frightening the ladies. In the room 
at the other end of the house a man has 
been murdered.” 

For a moment everyone was too thunder¬ 
struck to reply ; then Hilda gave a choking 
cry. 

44 What sort of a man ? ” she said, breath¬ 
lessly. 

44 An elderly man of, I should think, 
about sixty,” returned the other, gravely, 
and Hilda buried her face in her hands. 

44 I will come with you at once, sir.” I 
said, hurriedly, and the two other men 
rose. Instinctively, I think, we all knew 
it must be old Marley : there was no one 
else it could be. But the sudden shock of 
it had dazed us all. I glanced at Joan. 
She was staring at the man like a girl bereft 
of her senses, and I put my hand reassuringly 
on her shoulder. And then she looked up 
at me, and the expression in her eyes pulled 
me together. It was like a cold douche. 


and it acted instantaneously. Because it 
wasn’t horror or dazed stupefaction that I 
read on her face : it was terror—agonized 
terror. And suddenly I remembered her 
air of suppressed excitement earlier in the 
evening. 

O NCE again the sandy-haired man paused 
while the others waited in silence for 
him to continue. 

It was old Marley right enough (he went 
on, quietly). We walked round the front 
of the house until we came to the window 
of his study, and there instinctively we 
paused. The window was open, and he 
was sitting at his desk quite motionless. 
•His head had fallen forward, and on his 
face was a look of dreadful fear. 

For a while none of us moved. Then, 
with an effort, I threw my leg over the 
window-sill and entered. 

44 He’s quite dead/' I said, and I felt my 
voice was shaking. 4 ‘ We’d better send for 
the police.” 

The others nodded, and in silence I 
picked up the telephone. 

44 Mr. Marley's been killed,' I heard 
myself saying. ” Will you send someone 
up at once ? ” 

And then for the first time I noticed the 
poker lying beside the chair, and saw the 
back of the old man's head. It wasn’t a 
pretty sight, and one of the other men 
staying in the house—a youngster—turned 
very white, and went to the window. 

Pretty obvious how it was done,” said 
the stranger, quietly. “ Well, gentlemen, 
nothing ought to be touched in this room 
until the police arrive. I suggest that we 
should draw the curtains and go somewhere 
else to wait for them.” 

I don't think any of us were sorry to fall 
in with his suggestion. I also don’t think 
I’ve ever drunk such a large whisky-and- 
soda as I did a few r minutes later. Dis¬ 
covering the body had been bad enough : 
breaking the news to the two girls w r as going 
to be worse. 

It was Joan who met me in the hall— 
and we stared at one another in silence. 
Then I nodded my head stupidly. 

44 It’s father,” she whispered. 44 Oh, my 
God ! ” 

I put out my hand to steady her, and she 
was looking at me with a fixed stare. 

“ Don’t you understand ? ” she muttered, 
hoarsely, and swallowing all the time. 
■ 4 Don’t you understand ? Jack has been 
here to-night.” 

44 Jack ! ” I looked at her foolishly. 
44 Jack ! ” 

And then her full meaning struck me. 

44 How did -that man find out?” she 
whispered. 44 And who is he ? ” 
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‘I don't know. I'll go and ask him." 
I was still trying to adjust this new develop¬ 
ment—and her next words seemed to come 
from a great distance. 

Do something. For God's sake—do 
something." 

Then she turned and left me, and I 
watched her go up the stairs, walking 
stiffly and clinging to the banisters. 

So Jack had been there ! And old Marley 
was dead ! Murdered ! Hit on the head 
with a poker. And Jack had been there. 
It's only in romantic fiction that the reader 
is expected to assume the impossibility of 
the hero committing a crime, owing to the 
extreme beauty of his nature. And this 
wasn't romantic fiction. It was hard, brutal 
reality. The two facts stood there, side by 
side, in all their dazzling simplicity. Jack's 
nature was not supremely beautiful. He 
was an ordinary man, with the devil of a 
temper when it was roused. 

Mechanically I started to walk back to 
the room where I had left the other three 
men. They were sitting in silence when I 
entered, and after a while the stranger got up. 

“ A dreadful thing to happen," he said, 
gravely. 

“ May I ask, sir," I began, " how you 
came to discover it ? " 

" Very simply," he answered. " I was 
strolling along the road, going back to the 
village inn where I have been stopping for 
two or three nights, when I saw the window 
of the room through the trees. The light 
was shining out, and I could see someone 
sitting at the desk. More out of idle curiosity 
than anything else, I paused for a moment 
or two, and then something began to arouse 
my suspicions. The man at the desk 
seemed so motionless. I thought perhaps 
he had fainted, or was ill, and after a little 
hesitation I went in at the gate and looked 
through the window. To my horror I saw 
he was dead—and I at once came round to 
the other room from which the light was 
shining, and where I found you. 

“ There is a point which may have some 
bearing on the crime," he continued, after 
a pause. " On my way up from the inn a 
man passed me. He was coming from this 
direction, and seemed to me to be in a very 
excited condition. It was his obvious 
agitation that made me notice him at the 
time, though in the dim light I couldn't see 
his face very clearly. But he was swinging 
his stick in the air, and muttering to himself. 
At the moment I didn't think much about 

it. But now-" He shrugged his shoulders 

slightly. " Of course, I may be completely 
wrong, but I think it is a thing worth men¬ 
tioning to the police." 

11 Would you know the man again ? " I 
asked, trying to speak quite normally. 


" Well, he was tall—six feet at least— 
and broad. And he was clean-shaven." 
He spoke thoughtfully, weighing his words. 
" I might know him again—but I wouldn't 
swear to it. One has to be doubly careful 
if a man's life is at stake." 

I turned away abruptly. Jack was tall 
and broad and clean-shaven. Strive as I 
would, the deadly suspicion was beginning 
to grip me that Jack, in a fit of ungovernable 
passion, had killed the old man. And at 
such moments, whatever may be the legal 
aspect of the matter, one’s main idea is 
how best to help a pal. If Jack had 
indeed done it, what was the best thing 
to do ? 

I rang the bell, and told the scared-looking 
maid to bring the whisky and some glasses. 
Then, with a muttered apology, I left the 
room. I felt I wanted to talk to Joan about 
it. I found her dry-eyed and quite com¬ 
posed, though she was evidently holding 
herself under control with a great effort. 
And briefly I told her what the stranger had 
said. 

S HE heard me out in silence : then she 
spoke with a quiet assurance that^ sur¬ 
prised me. 

*• If Jack did it," she said, " he doesn't 
know he's done it. He doesn't know he’s 
killed—father." She faltered a bit over the 
last word, and I didn't interrupt. “ What I 
mean is this," she went on after a moment. 
“ I know Jack—better than anyone else. 
I know those rages of his—when he sees red. 
But they're over in a minute. He's capable 
of anything for a second or two, but if he'd 
done it, Hugh, if he'd hit father—and killed 
him—his remorse would have been dreadful. 
He wouldn't have run away : I'm certain of 
that. That's why I say that if Jack did it 
he doesn't know—he killed him." 

I said nothing : there was no good telling 
her that it wasn't one blow, nor yet two nor 
three, that had been used. There was no 
good telling her that it was no accidental 
thing done unwittingly in the heat of the 
moment—that it was an absolute im¬ 
possibility for the man who had done it to 
be in ignorance of the fact. And yet, though 
I realized all that, her simple conviction put 
new hope into me. Illogical, I admit, but I 
went downstairs feeling more confident. 

I found that the local police had arrived— 
a sergeant and an ordinary constable—and 
had already begun their investigations. The 
principal evidence, of course, came from the 
stranger, and he repeated to them what he 
had already told me. His name apparently 
was Lenham—Victor Lenham—and the 
police knew he had been stopping at the local 
inn. 

" You sa w the bfedy through the window, 
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sir,” said the sergeant, " and then went 
round to the drawing-room ? ” 

“ That is so, sergeant.” 

” You didn't go into the room ? ” 

” Not until later—with these gentlemen. 
You see,” he added, " I've seen death too 
often not to recognize it. And as, in a way, 
you will understand, it was no concern of 
mine, I thought it advisable to have some 
member of the house itself with me before 
entering the room.” 

' Quite, sir, quite.” The sergeant nodded 
portentously. ' Is there anything else you 
can tell us ? ” 

’ Well,” said Lenham, ” there is a point, 
which I have already mentioned to this 
gentleman.” He glanced at me, and then, 
turning back to the sergeant, he told him 
about the man he had passed on the road. 
And it was when he came to the description 
that suddenly the constable gave a whistle 
of excitement. The sergeant frowned at him 
angrily, but the worthy P.C., whose only 
experience of crime up-to date had been 
assisting inebriated villagers home, had quite 
lost his head. 

‘ Mr. Fairfax, sergeant,” he exploded. 
" 'E ^vas down here to-night. Caught the 
last train, 'e did, Jenkins at the station told 
me—sure thing.” 

•* Good heavens, sergeant! ” I said, angrily, 
“ what the devil is the man talking about ? 
He surely doesn't suppose that Mr. Fairfax 
had anything to do with it ? ” 

But the mischief was done. The ser¬ 
geant formally told off his indiscreet subor¬ 
dinate, but it was obvious that it was merely 
an official rebuke. In a village like that 
everybody knows everybody else's private 
affairs, and the strained relations between 
the dead man and Jack Fairfax were common 
property. I could see at a glance that the 
sergeant regarded the matter as solved 
already. 

Would you recognize this man again, 
sir ? ” he demanded, and Lenham gave him 
the same guarded reply as he had already 
given to me. He might—but he wouldn't 
swear to it. It was impossible to be too 
careful in such a case, he repeated, and it 
was practically dark when he had passed the 
man. 

It was all duly noted down, and then we 
adjourned to the room of the tragedy. The 
constable—a ruddy-faced’ young man— 
turned pale when he saw the body ; then he 
pulled himself together and assisted the 
sergeant in his formal examination. I didn't 
blame him—we were all feeling the strain, 
somewhat naturally. Lenham seemed the 
least concerned, but it wasn’t a personal 
matter with him as it was with us, especially 
with me. All the time I was fidgeting 
round the room, subconsciously watching the 
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stolid sergeant making notes, but with only 
one thought dominating my brain—how best 
to help Jack. Not that I had definitely 
made up my mind that he'd done it, but even 
at that stage of the proceedings I realized 
that appearances were against him. And 
Joan's words were ringing in my head— 
“ For God’s sake—do something.” 

After a while I crossed the room to a 
small table on which a tantalus of whisky 
and two glasses were standing. I looked 
at the tray with unseeing eyes—an Indian 
silver one, which old Marley had been 
very proud of. And then mechanically I 
picked up the glasses. I don't know why I 
did so ; the action was, as I say, mechanical. 
They had been used—both of them : they 
had been used for whisky—one could tell 
that by the smell. And then I put the 
glasses down again on the tray : the sergeant 
was approaching with his note-book. 

T HE sandy-haired man paused, with a 
reminiscent smile. 

" Ever noticed how extraordinarily 
dense you can be at times, even with a plain 
fact staring you straight in the face ? There 
was one staring at me for ten minutes that 
night before my grey matter began to stir.” 

” Just hold on a minute,” interrupted the 
Barrister. 4 Is this plain fact staring us in 
the face now ? ” 

No, it isn't, conceded the narrator. At 
the moment you are in the position of the 
other people in that room. Mind you, I've 
left out nothing in order to mystify you ; 
the story, as I have given it to you, is a plain 
unvarnished account of what took place. 
But I'm out to disprove your half-brick 
theory, lawyer man, and to do so with such 
little story-telling ability as I happen to 
possess. 

Now, I won't weary you with what 
happened during the next week, beyond 
saying that an inquest and a burglary took 
place. And the latter, at any rate, was very 
successful. The former moved along obvious 
lines, and resulted in Jack Fairfax being 
arrested for the wilful murder of his guardian, 
Roger Marley. The evidence was purely 
circumstantial, but it was about as damning 
as it could be. Jack admitted to having had 
an interview' with Marley that night; he 
admitted that they had had an appalling 
quarrel. What was even worse was that he 
admitted to having struck the old man in a 
furious fit of rage, but beyond that he denied 
everything. He absolutely swore that the 
blow he struck Marley could not have killed 
him ; further, that he had never handled the 
poker. And then a finger-print expert 
proved that he had. That was the worst 
shock of the lot, and his explanation given 
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he had picked up the poker to ram the 
tobacco down in his pipe convinced no one. 
He indignantly denied that his action in 
going up to London by the last train was in 
any sense running away; he had intended 
all along to go up by that train. And his 
reason for leaving the house after the inter¬ 
view without attempting to see his fiancSe 
was that he was in such a rage with her 
father that he couldn't trust himself to 
speak to her for fear of what he might say. 

So much for Jack Fairfax's case—pretty 
black, as you will agree. In fact, I don't 
think I should be exaggerating if I said that 
there were only two people in England con¬ 
vinced of his innocence. And he was one of 
them. Even Joan's faith was shaken a 
little. 

I T was on the tenth day after the inquest 
that I rang up the inspector who had come 
over from Exeter to look into the case, 
with a request that he would come up to 
the house. I told him that I had certain in¬ 
formation which might interest him and sug¬ 
gested that he might care to hear it. I also 
rang up Lenham at the inn, and asked him 
if he would mind coming along at the 
same time. I told him I'd discovered the 
burglar. By the way, I didn't tell you that 
it was his room that had been burgled. 

In about half an hour they arrived, and 
the local sergeant as well. 

“ What's this about my burglar ? " laughed 
Lenham. " A funny fellow—because as far 
as I can see he didn't take anything." 

“ All in good time," I answered, smiling. 
41 I've found out a lot of strange things in 
town." 

Lenham looked at me quickly. " Oh ! 
have you been to London ? " he inquired. 

f Yes," I answered, 14 for two days. Most 
entertaining." 

And then the inspector chipped in, 
impatiently :— 

4 Well, sir, what is it you want to say to 
me ? " He looked at his watch sug¬ 
gestively. 

' First of all, inspector," I said, quietly, 
" I want to ask you a question. Have you 
ever heard the legal maxim— 4 Falsus in uno , 
falsus in omne ' ? " 

I could see that he hadn't the faintest idea 
what I was driving at. I could also see that 
Lenham's eyes had suddenly become strained. 

44 It means," I went on, " that if a witness 
—let us say—is proved to have told one lie, 
there is strong presumptive evidence that 
he has told several. At any rate, the value 
of his statement is greatly diminished. Do 
you agree ? " 

" Certainly," he answered. " But I don't 
see-" 

" You will shortly, insj>ector" I re- 
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marked. " Now who would you consider 
the principal witness against Mr. Fairfax ? " 

" Mr. Fairfax himself," said the inspector, 
promptly. 

" And leaving him out ? " I asked. 

“ Well—I suppose—this gentleman here." 
He nodded towards Lenham, who was 
sitting quite motionless, watching me. 

" Precisely," I murmured. " Then why 
was it necessary for Mr. Lenham to state 
that his name was Lenham, and further to 
swear that he had never seen Mr. Marley 
before—when both those statements were 
lies ? " * 

" What the devil do you mean ? " snarled 
Lenham, rising from his chair. " What do 
you mean by saying my name is not 
Lenham ? " 

* You wanted to know about the burglar 
who took nothing, didn't you ? " I said, 
grimly. " Well—I was the burglar, and I 
took something very valuable—an address." 

" What on earth-" began the inspector, 

and then he glanced at Lenham. M I think 
you'd better sit still, Mr. Lenham," he said, 
quietly, " until we have heard what this 
gentleman has to say." 

Lenham sat back in his chair with a 
venomous look at me. Then he laughed 
harshly. 

" By all means, inspector," he remarked. 

‘ Only it is a little disconcerting to be 
cross-examined suddenly by a man who 
admits he is a thief." 

As a matter of fact the man didn't know 
how much I knew—or how little; and 
between ourselves it was deuced little. But, 
watching him closely, I knew I was right, 
and my only hope was to bluff him into 
some admission. 

" Shall we endeavour to reconstruct the 
events of the night when Mr. Marley was 
murdered, Mr. Lenardi ? " I began, quietly. 
" That is your name, is it not ?—and you are 
a Corsican." 

" Well," he said, " what if I am ? I had 
a very good reason for changing my name." 

" Doubtless," I agreed. 44 Let us hope 
your reason will prove satisfactory to the 
inspector. May I suggest, however, unless 
you can supply a better one, that your reason 
was to avoid the notoriety which would in¬ 
evitably arise if a foreigner came to stay in a 
small village like this ? And you were par¬ 
ticularly anxious to avoid any possibility of 
Mr. Marley knowing that a Corsican was in 
the neighbourhood." 

He laughed sarcastically. ° I think that 
I have already stated that I have never even 
seen Mr. Marley," he sneered. 

44 Oh ! " I remarked. " Then might I ask 
you, inspector, to have a look at this photo¬ 
graph ? It is old and faded, but the faces 
are still clear." 
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I handed the photograph to the inspector, 
and with a sudden curse the Corsican 
whipped out a knife and sprang at me. He 
realized even then that the game was up. 
and his one thought was to revenge himself 
on me. But I’d been expecting some such 
move, and I'd got a revolver handy. Inci¬ 
dentally, revolver shooting is one of the few 
things I can do, and I plugged him through 
the forearm before he could do any damage. 

He stood there glaring at me sullenly, and 
then the inspector took a hand. 

“ Stand by that window, sergeant. Now, 
Mr. vhatever-your-name-is, no monkey 
tricks. Do you still deny that you knew Mr. 
Marley ? " 

• I refuse to answer," snarled the man. 

" Because this photograph is of you and 
Marley and a woman. Taken abroad some¬ 
where/ 

•’ Naples, to be exact, inspector," I said. 
" I found it in his rooms in Berners Street, 
the address of which I got as the result of 
my burglary here." 

The Corsican stood there like a beast at 
bay, and the inspector's face was stern. 

What explanation have you got to 
give ? " he rapped out. “ Why did you he 
in evidence ? " 

*' I refuse to answer/’ repeated the man. 

'* Since he is so uncommunicative," I re¬ 
marked, '* perhaps you will allow me to re¬ 
construct the crime. Much of it, of neces 
sity, is guess-work. For instance, Lenardi, 
what was your motive in* murdering Mr. 
Marley ? ’ 1 rapped the question out at 

him, and though he’d have killed me will¬ 
ingly if he could have got at me he didn't 
deny it. 

41 Well, ’ I continued, it doesn’t matter. 
Let us assume it was the girl in that photo¬ 
graph. You tracked Marley to earth here— 
in this village—that is all that concerns us. 
And having tracked him, you bided your 
time. Vengeance is the sweeter for delay. 
Each evening you walked up here, watching 
him through the window*—gloating over what 
was to come. And then one night you 
found another man with him—Jack Fairfax 
—and they were quarrelling. At once you 
saw that this was your opportunity. How¬ 
ever skilfully you hid your traces under 
ordinary circumstances, there was always a 
grave risk ; but here, ready to hand, was a 
marvellous stroke of luck. Perhaps you 
crept nearer the window in the darkness, 
secure in the fact that the room was in a 
remote part of the house. You saw Jack 
Fairfax leave, blind with rage, and then, 
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skulking out of the night, you entered the 
room yourself." 

" It's a lie ! " shouted the Corsican, but 
his lips were white. 

" And then old Marley saw you, and the 
rage on his face was replaced by a dreadful 
terror. He knew what you had come for. I 
don't think you wasted much time, Lenardi. 
You picked up the poker with a gloved hand 
—oh ! you were taking no chances—and you 
battered his head in. And then, Lenardi— 
and then you drank a whisky-and-soda. You 
drank a w'hisky-and-soda, and then you 
decided on a very bold move : you came 
and alarmed the rest of the house. It was 
clever of you but-" 

The sandy-haired man smiled thought¬ 
fully. 

We sprang forward together — the in¬ 
spector and I ; but we w r ere too late. The 
Corsican had swallow'ed poison before w f e 
could stop him. He was dead in half a 
minute and he never spoke again. So I can 
only assume that my imagination was not 
far off the rails. 

Y ES, but hang it, man," said the 
Barrister, peevishly, * the whole thing 
w f as a pure fluke on your part." 

‘ I've never laid any claim to being a 
detective," murmured the sandy-haired man, 
mildly, rising and helping himself to some 
more whisky. ' All that I said was that 
'there are times when you can build an entire 
case from your half-brick or its equivalent. 
And when you find two glasses both smelling 
strongly of whisky in a room, you assume 
that two people have drunk whisky. Which 
was where the Corsican tripped up. You 
see, he distinctly swore he hadn't entered 
the room till he came in with us." 

The Barrister raised protesting hands to 
the ceiling. 

" The man is indubitably mad," he re¬ 
marked to no one in particular. ‘ Was not 
Fairfax in the room most of the evening ? " 
The sandy-haired man looked even more 
mild. 

4 I think that perhaps I ought to have 
mentioned one fact sooner, but I was afraid 
it would spoil the story. The cat has an 
aversion to water ; the fish have an aversion 
to dry land. But both these aversions pale 
into total insignificance when compared to 
Jack Fairfax's aversion to wdiisky." 

He gazed thoughtfully at his glass. 

" A strange flaw in an otherwise fine 
character. Thank heavens, the symptom is 
not common ! " 
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F EW persons have any 
idea of how very keen 
the Prince of Wales has 
been to go to India. 

Some time ago, when I had the 
honour of being one of the 
party which accompanied his 
Royal Highness to Brighton, 
where he opened the memorial 
to Indian soldiers who had been 
cremated there, he told me that 
he was sorely disappointed at having to 
abandon the trip fixed for last year. He added 
that he looked forward with the greatest 
anticipation to going this year, and hoped 
that nothing would come in the way + 

The Prince spoke simply, directly. He 
made no effort to hide the almost boyish 
joy with which he contemplated the tour. 

Without putting on any *' side/' his Royal 
Highness also managed to give me the idea 
that he was anxious, not so much to see 
the sights which ordinarily attract tourists 
from all parts of the world, as he was to get 
a glimpse into the life and psychology of the 
people over whom he, one day, will reign. 
His unaffected manner made a deep im¬ 
pression upon my mind. 

This conversation took place early in 
March. Before the summer was over the 

an nouncement 
was made that 
the Prince won Id 
go to India dur¬ 
ing the autumn. 
And now he is 
actually in that 
country. 


H.H. THE 
MAHARAJAH- 
GAEKWAR. 

T HE itinerary 
is so planned 
that the Prince, 
almost immed¬ 
iately upon his 
arrival in India, 
will come into 
intimate contact 
with the doyen 
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H.H. THE MAHARAJAH- 
GAEKWAR 

1 be first Maharajah to be visited 
by the Prince 
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among the enlightened nrnha* 
rajahs. His Highness the 
Maharajah-Gaekwar, who will 
be his Royal Highness’s first 
Indian host, is truly a remark¬ 
able personality, both as a 
Sovereign ruler and as a man. 

In his Highness the Prince 
will find a host worthy of 
x' India’s regal traditions of hospi- 

tality. I can write of the Mah¬ 
arajah^ aek war's generous hospitality from 
personal experience, for I have been enter¬ 
tained at Baroda. His Highness is a rigid 
economist and a strict disciplinarian. The 
instinct of hospitality has, however, taken 
so deep a root in the Indian soil, having been 
assiduously nurtured since times imme¬ 
morial, that it flourishes in Baroda and finds 
expression in lavish feasts and gay fetes, in 
surroundings which, even on the most 
ordinary occasions, are sumptuous. 

The Maharajah Sahib's own tastes in food 
and dress are so simple, and his needs so 
few, that one day I asked him why he main¬ 
tained so many palaces and kept such large 
establishments of pages and maids, at a cost 
running into hundreds of thousands of 
pounds every year. The ruler of a State, 
he quietly replied, inherits certain traditions 
which cannot be ruthlessly discarded. The 
various establishments, moreover, give 
hereditary employment to a considerable 
number of men and women—among them 
musicians, dancers, and artists —who cannot 
be mercilessly thrown out of work. He had 
greatly cut down the establishments kept by 
his forefathers and predecessors, but only after 
arranging suitable alternative employment for 
those ousted out of their hereditary callings. 

This spirit of thinking for others is a 
marked characteristic of the Maharajah- 
Gaekwar. Let me illustrate my meaning 
by giving a specific instance which occurred 
not long ago. 

In going through one of the long corridors 
of his beautiful Laxmivilas Palace, his High¬ 
ness came upon rather an important member 
of his household establishment sitting in a 
corner eating parched gram (a kind of pea). 
Now, it happens that in India parched gram 
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The scene at once conveyed that sugges¬ 
tion to his Highness, whose powers of 
observation are very keen and whose brain 
works with lightning rapidity. He imme¬ 
diately asked the man why he was eating 
gram. His employe straightforwardly re¬ 
plied that the price of living had been going 
up steadily since the war began, and gram 
was all that he could afford. His Highness 
immediately called one of his A.D.C/s and 
dictated an order raising salaries all round. 

His Highness has a large heart, the softest 
corner of which is reserved for the lowliest 
of the lowly. No administrator has taken 
greater pains than he has done to make 
knowledge, of a practical, useful nature, 
available to the poorest peasant in the 
remotest village. 

The disabilities imposed upon the low 
wastes by Rrahminism have so revolted his 
Highness that he lias spent the best part of 
his life in removing them, especially by giving 
them education which would render them 
economically independent and automatically 
;aise their social status. He defied the 
Brahmans by shaking hands with persons 
called untouchables/' and treated as such. 
He nominated an " untouchable " to his 
Legislative Council. The representatives of 
higher classes could not refuse to sit with the 
low-caste nominee of the Maharajah on the 
ground of uiitouchableness, for thereby they 
would have shown that all their talk of 
democracy was hollow. It is in such ways 
as this that his Highness has been able to 
make numerous social reforms. 

The Maharajah-Gaekwar s intimate know¬ 
ledge of his State and people has been gained 
by means of elaborate and frequent tours in 
all parts of Baroda* His general custom is 
to make his headquarters at an important 
town in a district, and while staying there 
ride out every day in a fresh direction. 
After a breakfast of toast and a banana, with 
a cup of coffee, taken before the sun is up, he 
mounts his horse and rides, all by himself, or 
with an aide-de-camp following at some 
distance, twenty or thirty miles into the 
country. As he rides along he holds con¬ 
verse with anyone and everyone whom he 
meets, asking them if they have any com¬ 
plaint to make against the officials, or any 
grievances to be redressed. Needless to 
add, that personal link with the Maharajah 
is deeply cherished by his subjects. 

Funny incidents occur at times when his 
Highness is on tour. On one occasion, many 
years ago, for instance, he walked into a tent 
and found that it was devoted entirely to his 
footwear, with a special attendant in charge. 
Among the shoes, he noticed t were several 
pairs which he had worn when a lad just in 
his teens. He asked the attendant why 
shoes which lie could not possibly get on to 
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his feet had been brought. The man replied 
that the orders given w^ere that everything 
was to be taken which his Highness, while 
on tour, might possibly call for, and there¬ 
fore all the slices and boots were brought* 
The Maharajah immediately took steps to 
prevent in future such an unintelligent 
execution of his orders. 

THE MAHARAJAH-HOLKAR* 

T HF^ next Maratha Maharajah his Royal 
Highness will visit is his Highness the 
Maharajah-Holkar of Indore. Still in 
the early thirties, he has been but a few years 

in power. Thin, 
rather tall, with 
clear-cut fea¬ 
tures, he is a 
man of acute 
perceptions, and 
I predict that 
the world will 
hear much of 
him. 

While desirous 
of maintaining 
the stately tra¬ 
ditions inherited 
by him from 
the warrior- 
ancestors who 
carved Indore 
out of the Mug¬ 
hal Empire, he 
is receptive to 
new ideas. Some 
time ago, for instance, he invited a Scottish 
professor, learned in sciences and a specialist 
in town-planning, to his capital to advise 
him in regard to beautifying and improving 
Indore. 

Under the patronage of the Maharajah- 
Holkar, a quaint procession was got up by 
the Professor in order to drive home to the 
common people the elementary principles 
of municipal and personal hygiene. Through 
streets which had been thoroughly swept 
and cleaned marched the scavengers of the 
town, clad in new attractive clothing, pre¬ 
ceded by a brass band. They bore a huge 
model of a rat (the carrier of the plague 
infection), and also df a mosquito (responsible 
for so much malaria). Townsmen and 
children joined as the procession proceeded, 
until it stretched for half a mile or more. 
The march ended at the burning ghat, where 
the images of these carriers of disease were 
cremated with due solemnity. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the value of 
the show, carried out on a spectacular scale, 
as a visual lesson in the science of health 
and hygiene. The people of Indore are not 
likely to forget it. 
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I relate that incident merely to show that 
his Highness the Maharajah-Holkar possesses 
that quickness of perception which enables 
him to employ men who can enter into the 
psychology of his subjects and devise means 
to interest them in their own welfare. Only 
by such means is it possible to give an 
impetus to progress in the Indian States, 
which will enable them to make up their 
deficiencies and coine into line with the 
up-to-date countries of the world* 


HE THE MAHARAJAH SCINDIA. 



H.H, THE MAHARAJAH- 
SCINDIA OF GWALIOR. 
One of the most versatile of men. 
His own Prime Minister and 
C ommander- in-C hi ef 
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T HE only other Marat ha Maharajah the 
Prince will visit is his Highness the 
Maharajah-Scindia of Gwalior* So 
attached is he to the British Ruling Family 
that he has named his son and heir after 

the Kin g - 
Emperor, and 
his daughter— 
his only other 
child-—after the 
Queen-Empress, 
who are god¬ 
father and god¬ 
mother to them. 

I wonder if 
the Prince will 
be able to per¬ 
suade the Maha¬ 
rajah -Scindia to 
show his won¬ 
derful mechan¬ 
ical genius, by 
riding in the 
engine - driver's 
car and running 
the train bringing his Royal guest to his 

capital ? 

In any case, the Maharajah-Scindia is sure 
to command his army on the parade ground. 
A better-disciplined army is not to be found 
anywhere in India. The troops owe their 
fighting efficiency to the Maharajah, who is 
his own Commander-in-Chief as well as 

Prime Minister. 

His Highness is a Trojan for work. No 
matter what time he may retire at night, 
he rises with the lark, and is at his desk 
before ten o'clock. He has his office in the 
top storey of his palace, a lofty building. 
From that point of vantage he can see the 
heads of the various departments drive in 
their motors and carriages to the secretariat 
offices near by. Woe betide anyone who may 
be late in reaching his office, especially on 
two successive mornings, or twice near 
together. No official, no matter how high, 
dares to leave his office early, because his 
Highness works until late in the even¬ 
ing, particularly during the period when 
the Budget is in active preparation, for 


anyone is liable to be sent for to explain 
matters. 

The Maharajah's motto is : Work hard 

and play hard/' The day's business over, 
he goes to the club, which is his pet institu¬ 
tion, if any institution may be so designated. 
There lie forgets that he is the ruler of all 
he surveys. So sincere is he in that intention, 
that he makes his noblemen and officials 
associate with him there on equal terms. 
In the cool of the evening he plays a set or 
two of tennis, or goes out for a walk or drive. 
After dinner he plays a rubber or two of 
bridge, of which he is very fond. 

So strict a disciplinarian, however, is the 
Maharajah-Scindia that the men with whom 
he has made free of an evening cannot expect 
the slightest mercy from him should they 
appear late the next morning at the parade 
ground or at their office, and try to explain 
away the delay on the plea of having had 
to keep late hours and indulge in conviviality. 
They very well know that his Highness 
would tell them that he went to bed no 
earlier than they did, and yet was not late 
in attending to his duties. Conviviality, in 
his philosophy, must stop short of lowering 
efficiency. Whatever else he may overlook, 
he certainly will not put up with inefficiency. 
No wonder that Gwalior has made great 
progress during his regime* 


THE VETERAN “SIR PARTAB” 



T HE veteran Maharajah Sir Fartab Singh, 
who in his capacity of the Maharajah- 
Regent of Jodhpur will receive the 
Prince, is distinguished for his great quality 
of fearlessness. On many and many an 
occasion on the hunting-field his life has been 

in jeopardy, yet 
he never, even 
momentarily, 
lost his presence 
of mind* 

So keen a 
fighter is his 
Highness that 
when the Tirah 
campaign broke 
out he imme¬ 
diately asked 
the Govern¬ 
ment of India 
to let him ac¬ 
company the 
expeditionary 
force. There 
THE VETERAN was a dispo- 

H SIR PARTAB;* sition to hold 

H-H, the Maharajah*Regent ol hitn Up, So he 
Jodhpur will receive H.R.H. jumped into 
the Prince. the next rail- 
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appeared with all possible speed at the 
Government House. 

The Marquess of Curzon, then Viceroy, 
listened earnestly to his plea r but tried 
to dissuade him from putting his resolve into 
execution, because of the hardships that he 
was bound to suffer in rough campaign life* 

Sir Parted>/ f however, refused to be per¬ 
suaded. In giving me an account of his 
interview with the Viceroy, his Highness 
told me, some years ago, that he actually 
threatened him with having recourse to the 
ancient Hindu institution of " sitting dharna pt 
—that is to say, of sitting on Lord Curzon's 
doorstep and refusing to eat or drink unless 
he was granted his wish. Such earnestness 
naturally won the day. 

The last time that I saw his Highness, 
when the war was nearing its end, he told 
me that he was loath to leave the Western 
theatre of war. The desire of his heart was 
to stay on in France until the enemy was 
defeated and he could ride on his charger 
in the grand parade held in celebration of 
victory, 

H.H. THE MAHARAJAH OF KASHMIR, 

IS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH 
OF KASHMIR AND JAMMU, whom 
the Prince will visit in Jammu, since 
he cannot find the time to visit Kashmir, is 
one of the most interesting figures among 
Raiput rulers. Though seventy-two years 
of age, he still takes considerable interest in 
the administration of his State, which, in 
point of area, is the largest, and which poli¬ 
tically is exceedingly important because 
it touches four foreign countries—namely, 
Afghanistan, the Russian Pamirs, Chinese 
Turkestan, and Tibet. 

The length to which thp tradition of 
hospitality is carried in India of the Rajas 
is illustrated by the following incident, 
which occurred some years ago, A very 
high official paid a visit to his Highness's 
camp, which was specially furnished with 
ivory furniture upon which Kashmir artists 
had lavished their skill. Throughout the 
interview the visitor's eyes were devouring 
the furniture, and he more than once com¬ 
plimented the Maharajah upon possessing as 
his subjects men who could execute such 
works of art. Immediately the visit ended 
his Highness ordered that the furniture be 
packed and sent with his compliments to the 
official whose fancy it had taken. He 
naturally demurred at being given such a 
costly present, but the Maharajah would not 
listen to his polite protests, and the ivory 
furniture to-day lends distinction to a well- 
known mansion in London's West-end. 

Cricket has been the Maharajah's one great 
hobby—cricket as he plays it. Making runs 


does not conform to his ideas of what a 
Maharajah should and should not do. While 
playing, he, therefore, has a retainer stand by 
him, who runs whenever the Maharajah makes 
a hit, A friend of mine who recently re¬ 
turned from Kashmir told me that he saw the 
Maharajah play in a cricket match shortly 
before he left. 

H,R THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE. 


THE MUSLIM RULERS. 

IS EXALTED HIGHNESS THE 
NIZAM OF HYDERABAD, who, 
since the days of the old John " 
Company, has been styled the faithful ally 
of the British, is taking steps which will 
soon make him a constitutional monarch. 
He has promised to grant a Constitution to 
his people, and at present schemes for the 
constitution of representative institutions 
are being elaborated under his direct super¬ 
vision. 
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M YSORE is the most southemly Rajput 
State to be visited by the Prince oi 
Wales. An illuminating incident, 
showing the spirit of hospitality of the 
Maharajah of Mysore, was recently related tc 

me by a friend 
who is very 
close to his 
Highness, A 
Viceroy visited 
t he State, and 
a hunt was or¬ 
ganized in his 
honour* As host 
his Highness ac¬ 
companied the 
party, to pro¬ 
vision which ela* 
borate arrange* 
merits were, of 
course, made. 
His Highness is, 
however, a pious 
Hindu, and he 
chose to go the 
live - long day 
without eating 
a morsel of 
food. 

Though keenly interested in the welfare 
of his subjects, his Highness is so constitu¬ 
tionally inclined that he does not interfere 
with the administrative machinery unless a 
grave emergency arises. He has gathered 
round himself a set of capable administrators 
who, under his guidance, are developing 
water-power and industries, improving agri¬ 
culture, diffusing knowledge, and modern¬ 
izing Mysore in every respect. 


H H, THE MAHARAJAH 
OF MYSORE, 

who rules his large estate on con¬ 
stitutional lines and is fond of 
sport. 
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The Nizam is the richest among the Indian 
Sovereign rulers. His State yields an annual 
revenue of about lour million pounds. Ex¬ 
ceedingly simple in his personal life, his 
Exalted Highness inherits the traditions of 
hospitality of the Moghul Court, The Prince 
of Wales can, therefore, be sure of the most 
lavish hospitality while he is the Nizam's 
guest. 

Her Highness the Nawab Begum of Bhopal 
will be the only other Muslim ruler who will 
entertain his Royal Highness, She is so 
devotedly attached to the Royal Family that 
when she was having an audience with the 
King during his Durbar visit to India she, 
in a burst of emotion, drew r aside her veil— 
the greatest compliment that an orthodox 
Muslim lady would pay to any man. 

Believing, as she does, that purdah is pre¬ 
scribed by the Prophet, her Highness has 
adhered to the veil, whether travelling in 
Europe or Asia or remaining in her own 
State, But though she sees her Ministers 
and subjects and State through the lattice¬ 
work in front of her eyes in the burqa, or 
cloak, which envelops her form when she 
appears in public, yet she is an exceedingly 
capable nijer, 

THE SIKH MAHARAJAHS* 

IS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH 
OF PATIALA, the first Sikh Maharajah 
to be visited by the Prince, has paid so 
many visits to England that his tall, majestic 
figure is familiar to many persons in this 
country, especially to patrons of sport. He 
seldom misses a cricket match at Lord's, 
and always is the centre of an admiring 
crowd* He is especially a hero to the school¬ 
boys, w T ho, on occasion, lose their awe of his 
exalted station, and, flourishing match-cards 
and fountain-pens, clamour for his autograph. 

His Highness seldom refuses such requests. 
On one such occasion he was literally besieged 
by an army of boys, and wrote his signature 
so many times that it made his hand ache, 
accompanying his autograph with* trite 
sentences suitable to the time such as 
“ Hit the Hun hard." 

In those days he wore a general's uniform, 
with tw-o rows of ribbons across his breast. 
His upright, stalwart, martial figure, his 
handsome features, his lx?ard rolled up in 
a tight twist and fastened behind his ears, 
and his carefully-tied turban f appealed to 
the imagination of the man in the street 
and made him a popular figure. 

About that time (1918) Cardiff conferred its 
freedom upon him, and he was so much 
impressed by the hospital! tv of the Welsh 
city that he had his Court artist put the 
impressive scene upon canvas. 

The only other Sikh Maharajah who, 
according to the original programme, is to 


be visited by the Prince, is his Highness the 
Maharajah of Kapurthala, who is one of the 
most artistic of men. He is a connoisseur 
in painting, sculpture, music, and dancing. 
He romantically fell in love with a famous 
Spanish danseuse, and made her his 
Maharanee* His wide culture and artistic 
tastes are specially appreciated in Paris, 
which he visits frequently, 

H.H* THE MAHARANA OF UDAIPUR, 

HEN the Prince of Wales goes to 
Udaipur, in Rajputana, and is wel¬ 
comed by his host, his Highness the 
Maharana of that State, he will meet all 
that is best in Rajput knight-errantry. His 

Highness be¬ 
longs to a dyn¬ 
asty believed to 
be descended 
directly from the 
sun. It is, per¬ 
haps, the oldest 
dynasty in pow T cr 
in any part of 
the world* By 
a strange coinci¬ 
dence, the other 
ancient ruling 
dynasty — that 
of J apan—-traces 
its descent from 
the goddess of 
light. 

The Maharana 
of Udaipur is 
now an old man, 
and leaves the 
a d min i 3 tration 
of his State 
largely to his 
son and heir. Until quite recently, however, 
he ruled, and did not merely reign. He 
ruled, moreover, in the traditional Hindu 
style, never taking to the new-fangled notions 
of bureaucracy. 

His Highness is a man of indomitable will. 
To him the w T ord " fear M has no meaning, and 
is famed all over India for his independence 
of character. Some time before he came to 
the throne, a man was detected in the act of 
stealing from his State cattle, which he 
greatly valued. Arming himself with a stout 
bam hex? stick, he immediately gave chase 
to the thief. The night w^as dark. Stumbling 
against an obstacle, he fell headlong and 
cracked his skull. Even so severe an injury, 
however, did not stop him from continuing 
the chase. He got up, and* with his head 
bleeding profusely, ran on until he caught 
up with the thief* beat him, and rescued his 
cattle. By that time his retainers arrived, 
and bandaged bis head* which later had to 
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H.H* THE MAHARANA 
OF UDAIPUR, 

who represents a line which has 
been ruling longer lhan an y other 
dynasty, 
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EEVES,” I 
said, coming 
away from 
the window. 

“ Sir ? ” said 
Jeeves. He had 
been clearing the 
breakfast - things, 
but at the sound 
of the young 
master’s voice he 
cheesed it court¬ 
eously. 

“ It’s a topping 
morning, Jeeves.” 

” Decidedly, sir.” 

“ Spring and all 
that.” 

'* Yes, sir.” 

‘ In the spring, 

Jeeves, a livelier iris 
gleams upon the 
burnished dove.” 

“ So I have been 
informed, sir.” 

” Right-o ! Then bring me my whangee, 
my yellowest shoes, and the old green 
Homburg. I'm going into the park to do 
pastoral dances.” 

Very good, sir.” 

1 DON’T know if you know that sort ot 
feeling you get on these days round about 
the end of April and the beginning of 
May, when the sky’s a light blue with cotton¬ 
wool clouds and there’s a bit of a breeze blow¬ 
ing from the west ? Kind of uplifted feeling. 
Romantic, if you know what I mean. I’m not 
much of a ladies’ man, but on this particular 
morning it seemed to me that what I really 
wanted was some charming girl to buzz up 
and ask me to save her from assassins or 
something. So that it was a bit of an anti¬ 
climax when I merely ran into young Bingo 
Little, looking perfectly foul in a crimson 
satin tie decorated with horseshoes. 

“ Hallo, Bertie ! ” said Bingo. 

” My God, man ! ” I gargled, ” The 
cravat ! The gent's neckwear ! Why ? For 
what reason ? ” 

“Oh. the tie?” He blushed. “I—er— 
I was given it.” 

He seemed embarrassed, so I dropped the 
subject. Always the gentleman. We toddled 
along a bit, and sat down on a couple of 
chairs by the Serpentine. Conversation lan¬ 
guished. Bingo was staring straight ahead 
Vol. txii. —32. 


of him in a glassy 
sort of manner. 

” I say, Bertie,” 
he said, after a 
pause of about an 
hour and a quarter. 
“ Hallo ! ” 

“ Do you like the 
name Mabel ? ” 

” No.” 

“ No ? ” 

“ No.” 

“You don't 
think there’s a 
kind of music in 
the word, like the 
wind rustling 
gently through the 
tree-tops ? ” 

‘ No.” 

He seemed dis¬ 
appointed for a 
moment; then 
cheered up. 

“ Of course, you 
wouldn’t. You always were a fat-headed 
worm without any soul, weren’t you ? 

“ Just as you say. Who is she ? Tell me 
all.” 

For I realized now that poor old Bingo 
was going through it once again. Ever since 
I have known him—and we were at school 
together—he has been perpetually falling in 
love with someone, generally in the spring, 
which seems to act on him like magic. 
At school he had the finest collection of 
actresses’ photographs of anyone of his time; 
and at Oxford his romantic nature was a 
byword. 

“ You’d better come along and meet her 
at lunch,” he said, looking at his watch. 

“ A ripe suggestion,” I said. 4 Where are 
you meeting her ? At the Ritz ? ” 

“ Near the Ritz.” 

He was geographically accurate. About 
fifty yards east of the Ritz there is one of 
those blighted tea-and-bun shops you see 
dotted about all over London, and into this, 
if you’ll believe me, young Bingo dived like 
a homing rabbit; and before I had time to 
say a word we were wedged in at a table, on 
the brink of a silent pool of coffee left there 
by an early luncher. 

I’m bound to say I couldn’t quite follow 
the development of the scenario. Bingo, 
w'hile not absolutely rolling in the stuff, has 
always had a fairish amount of the ready. 
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Jeeves in the Spring-Time 




Apart from what he got from his uncle- 
old Mortimer Little ; you've probably heard 
of Little's Liniment (It Limbers Up The 
Legs) : he ran that till he turned it into a 
company and retired with a pile—1 say, 
apart from what he got from the above, 
who gave him a pretty decent allowance. 
Bingo being his only relative a nr l presumably 
his heir, I knew that Bingo had finished up 
the jumping season well on the right side of 
the ledger, having collected a parcel over 
the Lincolnshire. Why, then, was he,lunch¬ 
ing the girl at this God-forsaken eatery ? It 
couldn't be because he was hard up. 

Just then the waitress arrived* Rather a 
pretty girl. 

M Aren't we going to wait-—? ” I started 

to say to Bingo, thinking it somewhat thick 
that* in addition to asking a girl to lunch 
with him in a place like this, he should fling 
himself on the foods tuffs before she turned 
up, when 1 caught sight of his face, and 
stopped* 

The man was goggling* His entire map 
was suffused with a rich blush. He looked 
like the Soul s Awakening done in pink. 

" Hallo, Mabel J p> lie said, with a sort of 
gulp. 

Hallo ! ” said the girl, 

" Mabel/' said Bingo, 
*' this is Bertie Wooster, 
a pal of mine." 

Pleased to meet 
you/' she said. 
Nice morning/' 

" Fine/' 1 said, 

" You see I'm 
wearing the tie/' 
said Bingo. 


' It suits you beautiful/' said the girl. 

Personally, if anyone had told me that a 
tie like that suited me, I should have risen 
and struck them on the mazzard, regardless 
of their age and sex ; but poor old Bingo 
simply got all flustered with gratification, and 
smirked in the most gruesome manner* 

14 Well, what's it going to lie to-day ? r * 
asked the girl, introducing the business touch 
into the conversation* 

Bingo studied the menu devoutly. 

" I'll have a cup of cocoa, cold veal and 
ham pie, slice of fruit cake, and a macaroon. 
Same for you, Bertie ? " 

I gazed at the man, revolted. That he 
could have been a pal of mine all these 
years and think me capable of insulting 
the old turn with this sort of stuff cut me to 
the quick. 

" Or how about a bit of hot steak-pudding, 
with a sparkling litnado to wash it down ? " 
said Bingo. 

You know, the way love can change a 
fellow is really frightful to contemplate* 
This chappie before me, who spoke in this 
absolutely careless wav of macaroons and 
]jmado r was the man 1 had seen in happier 
days telling the head-waiter at Claridge's 
exactly how he wanted the chef to prepare 
the sale frit nu gourmet aux champignons „ 
and saying he would jolly well sling it 
hack if it wasn't just right. Ghastly l 
Ghastly ! 

A roll and butter and a small coffee 
seemed the only things on the list that 
hadn't been 
specially pre¬ 
pared by the 
nastier- minded 
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4 It’s a topping morning, Jeeves/ Detidedly, sir/ Spung 
and all that*’ Yes, sir/” 
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members of the Borgia family for people they 
had a particular grudge against, so I chose 
them, and Mabel hopped it. 

" Well ? " said Bingo, rap¬ 
turously. 

I took it that he wanted my 
opinion of the female poisoner 
who had just left us* 

*' Very nice/' I said. 

He seemed dissatisfied* 

“ You don't think she's the 
most wonderful girl you ever 
saw ? " lie said, wistfully. 

41 Oh, absolutely I " I said, to 
appease the blighter. " Where 
did you meet her ? " 

44 At a subscription dance at 
Camberwell." 

4 What on earth were you 
doing at a subscription dance 
at Camberwell? 41 

II Your man Jeeves asked me 
if I would buy a couple of tickets. 

It was in aid of some charity or 
other. 4 ' 

Jeeves ? I didn't know he went in 
for that sort of thing / 1 

' Well, 1 suppose he has to relax a bit 
every now and then. Anyway, he was 
there, swinging a dashed efficient shoe. I 
hadn't meant to go at first, but I turned 
up for a lark. Oh, Bertie, think what I 
might have missed ! ” 

" What might you have missed ? " 1 

asked, the old lemon being slightly clouded. 

1 Mabel, you chump* If 1 hadn't gone 
I shouldn't have met Mabel/' 

11 Oh, ah ! " 

At this point Bingo fell into a species of 
trance, and only came out of it to wrap 
himself round the pie and macaroon. 

41 Bertie/' he said, " 1 want your advice .' 1 
tl Carry on/' 

41 At least, not your advice, because that 
wouldn't be much good to anybody, 1 mean 
you're a pretty consummate old ass, aren't 
you ? Not that I want to hurt your feelings, 
of course/' 

" No, no, I see that." 

41 What I wish you would do is to put the 
whole thing to that fellow Jeeves of yours, 
and see what he suggests. You've often told 
me that he has helped other pals of yours out 
of messes, From what you tell me, he's by 
way of being the brains of the family." 

" He's never let me down yet." 

" Then put my case to him*" 

* What case ? " 

1 My problem." 

“ What problem ? ff 

' Why, you poor fish, my uncle, of course. 
What do you think my uncle's going to say 
to all this ? If I sprang it on him cold, 
he K d tie himself in knots on the hearth-rug/' 
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“ 1 ran into young Bingo Little, looking 
perfectly foul in a crimson ■ satin tie 
decorated with horseshoes " 

" One of these emotional johnnies, eh ? " 

" Somehow or oilier his mind has got to 
be prepared to receive the news. But 
how ? " 

41 Ah ! " 

" That's a lot of help, that 1 ah ' ! You 
see. I'm pretty well dependent on the old 
boy. If he cut off my allowance, I should 
be very much in the soup* So you put the 
whole binge to Jeeves and see if he can't 
scare up a happy ending somehow. Tell 
him my future is in his hands, and that, if 
the wedding bells ring out, he can rely on 
me, even unto half my kingdom Well, call 
it ten quid* Jeeves would exert himself 
with ten quid on the horizon, what ? " 

'* Undoubtedly," I said. 

I wasn't 111 the least surprised at Bingo 
wanting to lug Jeeves into his private affairs 
like this* It was the first thing I would 
have thought of doing myself if L had been 
in any hole of any description. Most fellows, 
no doubt, are all for having their valets 
confine their activities to creasing trousers 
and what not without trying to run the 
home; but it's different with Jeeves. 
Right fr^gpj 4^ | ^ay he came to me, I 
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have looked on him as a sort of guide, 
philosopher, and friend. He is a bird of the 
ripest intellect, full of bright ideas. If any¬ 
body could fix things for poor old Bingo, 
he could, 

I stated the case to him that night after 
dinner. 

II Jeeves," 

- Sir ? " 

" Are you busy just now ? " 

" No, sir." 

" I mean, not doing anything in par¬ 
ticular ? " 

" No, sir. It is my practice at this hour 
to read some improving book; but, if you 
desire my services, this can easily be post¬ 
poned, or, indeed, abandoned altogether.' 1 

" Well, I want your advice, it's about 
Mr* Little." 

11 Young Mr. Little, sir p or the elder Mr. 
Little, his uncle, who lives in Pounceby 
Gardens ? ** 

Jeeves seems to know everything. Most 
amazing thing, I'd been pally with Bingo 
practically all my life, and yet I didn't 
remember ever having heard that his uncle 
lived anywhere in particular. 

“ How did you know he lived in Pounceby 
Gardens ? " I said. 

M I am on terms of some intimacy with 
the elder 
Mr. Little's 
cook, sir. 

In fact, 
there is an 
understand¬ 
ing." 

I’m bound 
to say that 


W 


said 


1 this 


Bingo, 


Bertie Wooster, a pal x 
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this gave me a bit of a start. Somehow* I’d 
never thought of Jeeves going in for that sort 
of thing. 

" Do you mean you’re engaged ? " 

"It may be said to amount to that; sir," 
" Well, well ! " 

" She is a remarkably excellent cook, 
sir," said Jeeves, as though he felt called on 
to give some explanation. " What was it 
you wished to ask me about Mr. Little ? " 

I sprang the details on him. 

" And that's how the matter stands, 
Jeeves/ 1 I said. t+ I think we ought to 
rally round a trifle and help poor old Bingo 
put the thing through. Tell me about old 
Mr, Little. What sort of a chap is he ? ” 

" A somewhat curious character, sir. 
Since retiring from business he has become 
a great recluse, and now devotes himself 
almost entirely to the pleasures of the tabic." 
" Greedy hog, you mean ? " 

" I would not, perhaps, take the liberty 
of describing him in precisely those terms, 
sir. He is what is usually called a gourmet. 
Very particular about what he eats p and for 
that reason sets a high value on Miss Watson's 
services." 

41 The cook ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

■’ Well, it looks to rue as though our best 

plan would he to 
mm IT shoot young 

Bingo in on him 
after dinner one 
night* Melting 
mood, I mean to 
say, and all that*" 
" The difficulty 
is p sir, that at the 
moment Mr. Little 
is on a diet, 
owing to an 
attack of 
gout," 

" Things 
begin to look 
wobbly*" 

" No, sir, I 
fancy that 
the elder 
Mr. Little’s 
misfortune 
may be 
turned to 
the younger 
Mr* Little’s 
a d vantage. 
I was speak¬ 
ing only the 
other day to 
Mr. Little's 
valet, and he 
was telling 
me that it 


Mabel/ 


rr.tr.ii. 
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has become his principal duty to read to 
Air* Little in the evenings. If I were in 
your place, sir, I should send young Mr. 
Little to read to his uncle.'' 

" Nephew's devotion, you mean ? Old 
man touched by kindly action, what ? " 
tfi Partly that* sir, But I would rely more 
on young Mr. 

Littles choice of 
literature." 

" That's no 
good. Jolly old 
Bingo has a kind 
face, but when it 
comes to litera¬ 
ture he stops 
at the Sporting 
Ttmes/' 

That difficulty 
may be overcome. 

I would be happy 
to select books for 
Mr. Little to read. 

Perhaps I might 
explain mv idea 
further ? ”' 

’* I can't say I 
quite grasp it 
yet.'* 

* The method 

which 1 advocate is what* I be¬ 
lieve, the advertisers call Direct 
Suggestion, sir, consisting as it 
does of driving an idea home by 
constant repetition. You may 
have had experience of flie 
system ? " 

" You mean they keep on telling you that 
some soap or other is the best, and alter a 
bit you come under the influence and charge 
round the corner and buy a cake ? ** • 

11 Exactly, sir* The same method was 
the basis of all the most valuable propaganda 
during the recent war. I see no reason why 
it should not he adopted to bring about the 
desired result with regard to the subject's 
views on class distinctions. If young Mr. 
Little were to read day after day to his 


* VJ ff 


Right from the first day he came to me, 1 have looked 
on Jeeves as a sort of guide, philosopher, and friend*” 


° No. M 

11 Nor 4 A Red, Red Summer Rose/ by the 
same author ? " 

14 No/* 

" I have an aunt* sir, who owns an almost 
complete set of Rosie M. Banks'* I could 
easily borrow as many volumes as young 
Mr. Little might require* They make very 
light, attractive reading." 

" Well* it’s worth trying." 

" I should certainly recommend the scheme, 


uncle a series of narratives in which marriage 
with young persons of an inferior social 
status was held up as both feasible and 
admirable, I fancy it would prepare the 
elder Mr. Little s mind for the reception of 
the information that his nephew wishes to 
marry a waitress in a tea-shop.** 

" Are there any books of that sort now¬ 
adays ? The only ones I ever see mentioned 
in the papers are about married couples who 
find life grey, and can't stick each other at 
any price." 

1 Yes, sir, there are a great many, neglected 
by the reviewers but widely read. You have 
never encountered 4 All for Love/ by Rosie 
M- Banks by CjOO^IC 


“ All right, then. Toddle round to your 
aunt's to-morrow and grab a couple of the 
fruitiest. We can but have a dash at it/' 

“ Precisely, sir." 


B INGO reported three days later that 
Rosie M. Banks was the goods and 
beyond a question the stuff to give the 
troops. Old Little had jibbed somewhat at 
first at the proposed change of literary diet, 
he not being much of a lad for fiction and 
having stuck hitherto exclusively to the 
heavier monthly reviews \ but Bingo had got 
chapter one of "All for Love" past his guard 
before he knew what was happening, and after 
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that there was nothing to it. Since then they 
had finished "A Red, Red Summer Rose*" 
" Madcap Myrtle," and M Only a Factory 
Girl/' and were half-way through f ' The 
Courtship of Lord Strathmodick/' 

Bingo told me all this in a husky voice 
over an egg beaten up in sherry. The only 
blot on the tiling from his point of view was 
that it wasn't doing a bit of good to the old 
vocal cords, which were beginning to show 
signs of cracking under the strain, He had 
been looking his symptoms up in a medical 
dictionary, and he thought lie had got 
a< clergyman's throat/ 1 But against this you 
had to set the fact that he was making an 
undoubted hit in the right quarter, and also 
that after the evening’s reading he always 
stayed on to dinner ; and, from what he 
told me, the dinners turned out by old 
Little's cook had to be tasted to be believed. 
There were tears in the old blighter's eyes 
as he got on the subject of the clear soup. 
I suppose to a fellow who for weeks had been 
tackling macaroons and limado it must have 
been like 
Heaven. 

Old Little 
wasn't able to 
give any prac¬ 
tical assist¬ 
ance at these 
banquets, but 
Bingo said 
that he came 
to the table 
and had his 
whack of ar¬ 
rowroot, and 
sniffed the 
dishes* and 
told stories of 
entries he had 
had in the 
past, and 
sketched out 
scenarios of 
what he was 
going to do to 
the bill of fare 
in the future, 
when t h e 
doctor put 
him in shape; 
so I suppose 
he enjoyed 
himself, too, 
in a wa v . 

Anyhow, things seemed to be buzzing 
along quite satisfactorily, and Bingo said 
he had got an idea which, he thought, 
was going to clinch the thing. He wouldn’t 
tell me what it was, but he said it was a 
pippin. 

M We make progress, Jeeves/' I said. 


A E 


I That is very satisfactory* sir." 

f Mr. Little tells me that when he came 
to the big scene in ’ Only a Factory Girl/ his 
uncle gulped like a stricken bull-pup/' 

II Indeed* sir ? " 

" Where Lord Claude takes the girl in his 
arms, you know, and says-—— 

" 1 am familiar with the passage* sir. 
It is distinctly moving. It was a great 
favourite of my aunt's." 

" 1 think we're on the right track." 

r It would seem so, sir/' 

" In fact* this looks like being another of 
your successes. I've always said* and I 
always shall say, that for sheer brain, Jeeves, 
you stand alone All the other great thinkers 
of the age are simply in the crowd, watching 
you go by." 

" Thank you very much, sir. I endeavour 
to give satisfaction." 

BOUT a 
week 
after 
this. Bingo 
blew in with 
the news that 
his uncle’s 
gout had 
ceased to 
sfX' 1 trouble him, 

Pv 1 and that on 

"“*1 * ™ jMLtw the morrow he 

would be back 
at the old 
stand work¬ 
ing away with 
knife and fork 
as before. 

*’ And, by 
the way," said 
B i n go, " he 
wants you to 
lunch with 
him to-mor¬ 
row/ 1 

"Me? Why 
m e ? He 
doesn't know 
I exist." 

"Oh,yes* he 
does. I've 
told him 
about you." 

" W hat 
have you told 
him ? " 

"Oh, vari¬ 
ous things. Anyhow, he wants to meet you. 
And take my tip, laddie—you go ! I should 
think lunch to-morrow would be something 
special." 

I don't know why it was, blit even then 
it struck me that there was something 
dashed odd—flfhWtabfnfartftr* if you know 
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what I mean—about young Bingo's manner. 
The old egg had the air of one who lias 
something up his sleeve. 

11 There is more in this than meets the 
eye/ 1 I said, Why should your uncle ask 
a fellow to lunch 
whom he's never 
seen ? " 

,f My dear old 
fathead, haven't I 
just said that I've 
been telling him 
all about you — 
that you're my 
best pa! — at 
school together, 
and all that sort 
of thing ? " 

"But even then 
—and another 
thing. Why are 
you so clashed 
keen on my 
going ? " 

Bingo hesitated 
for a moment. 

" Well, I told you 
I'd got an idea* This 
is it, I want you to 
spring the news on 
him. I haven't the 
nerve myself/' 

" What E I'm hanged 
if I do ! " 

‘ And you call your¬ 
self a pal of mine ! " 

"Yes, I know; but 
there are limits/ 1 

11 Bertie/ J said Bingo, 
reproachfully, " I saved 
your life once/ 1 
1 When ? " 

“ Didn't I ? It must have been some 
other fellow, then. Well, anyway, we were 
boys together and all that. You can't let 
me down/ 

f ' Oh r all right," I said. " But, when you 
say you haven't nerve enough for any dashed 
tiling in the world, you misjudge yourself. 
A fellow who——- Jt 

*' Cheerio 1 " said young Bingo- *' One- 
thirty to-morrow. Don’t be late." 

I ’M bound to say that the more I contem¬ 
plated the binge, the less I liked it. It 
was all very well for Bingo to say that 
I was slated for a magnificent lunch; but 
what good is the best possible lunch to a 
fellow if he is slung out into the street on 
his ear during the soup course ? However, 
the word of a Wooster is his bond and all 
that sort of rat, so at one-thirty next 
day I tottered up the steps of No* i6 t 
Pouncebv Gardens, and punched the bell. 

uigmziscroy 


And half a minute later I was up in the 
drawing-room, shaking hands with the fattest 
man I have ever seen in my life. 

The motto of the Little family was 
evidently " variety/' Young Bingo is long 

and thin and 
hasn’t had a 
superfluous ounce 
on him since we 
first met; but the 
uncle restored the 
average and a bit 
over. The hand 
which grasped 
mine wrapped it 
round and en¬ 
folded it till I 
began to wonder 
if I'd ever get it 
out without exca¬ 
vating machinery. 

11 Mr. Wooster, 
I am gratified—I 
am proud—I am 
honoured." 

It seemed to me 
that young Bingo must 
have boosted me to some 
purpose. 

" Oh, ah ! " I said. 
He stepped back a 
bit, still hanging on to 
the good right hand. 

" You are very young 
to have accomplished so 
much ! " 

I couldn't follow the 
train of thought. The 
family, especially my 
Aunt Agatha, who has 
savaged me incessantly 
from childhood up, have always rather made 
a point of the fact that mine is a wasted life, 
and that, since I won the prize at my first 
school for the best collection of wild dowers 
made during the summer holidays, I haven't 
done a dam' thing to land me on the nation's 
scroll of fame. I was wondering if he couldn't 
have got me mixed up with someone else, 
when the telephone-bell rang outside in the 
hall, and the maid came in to say that I 
was wanted. I buzzed down, and found it 
was young Bingo. 

<H Hallo ! ,J said young Bingo. ' So you've 
got there ? Good man ! I knew I coukl 
rely on you. 1 say, old crumpet, did my 
uncle seem pleased to see you ? " 

,L Absolutely all over me, I can't make 
it out." 

,F Oli, that's all right. I just rang up to 
explain. The fact is, old man, I know you 
won't mindj but I told him that you were 
the author of those books I J ve been reading 

to him “Crriginanfrom 
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“ What! " 

“ Yes, I said that ' Rosie M. Banks ' was 
your pen-name, and you didn't want it 
generally known, because you were a modest, 
retiring sort of chap. He’ll listen to you now. 
Absolutely hang on your words. A brightish 
idea, what ? I doubt if Jeeves in person could 
have thought up a better one than that. Well, 
pitchit strong, old lad, and keepsteadily before 
you the fact that I must have my allowance 
raised. I can’t possibly marry on what I’ve 
got now. If this film is to end with the slow 
fade-out on the embrace, at least double is 
indicated. Well, that’s that. Cheerio ! ” 

And he rang off. At that moment the gong 
sounded, and the genial host came tumbling 
downstairs like the delivery of a ton of coals. 

1 ALWAYS look back to that lunch with a 
sort of aching regret. It was the lunch of 
a lifetime, and I wasn’t in a fit state to 
appreciate it. Subconsciously, if you know 
what I mean, I could see it was pretty special, 
but I had got the wind up to such a frightful 
extent over the ghastly situation in which 
young Bingo had landed me that its deeper 
meaning never really penetrated. Most of 
the time I might have been eating sawdust 
for all the good it did me. 

Old Little struck the literary note right 
from the start. 

” My nephew has probably told you that 
I have been making a close study of your 
books of late ? ” he began. 

” Yes. He did mention it. How—er— 
how did you like the bally things ? ” 

He gazed reverently at me. 

4 Mr. Wooster, I am not ashamed to say 
that the tears came into my eyes as I listened 
to them. It amazes me that a man as young 
as you can have been able to plumb human 
nature so surely to its depths ; to play with 
so unerring a hand on the quivering heart¬ 
strings of your reader ; to write novels so 
true, so human, so moving, so vital ! ” 

44 Oh, it’s just a knack,” I said. 

The good old persp. was bedewing my fore¬ 
head by this time in a pretty lavish manner. 

I don’t know when I've been so rattled. 

” Do you find the room a trifle warm ? ” 

“ Oh, no, no, rather not. Just right.” 

*' Then it's the pepper. If my cook has a 
fault—which I am not prepared to admit— 
it is that she is inclined to stress the pepper a 
trifle in her made dishes. By the way, do 
you like her cooking ? ” 

I was so relieved that we had got off the 
subject of my literary output that I shouted 
approval in a ringing baritone. 

“ I am delighted to hear it, Mr. Wooster. 
I may be prejudiced, but to my mind that 
woman is a genius.” 

" Absolutely ! ” I said. 

” She has been with me seven years, and 


Spring-Time 

in all that time I have not known her guilty 
of a single lapse from the highest standard. 
Except once, in the winter of 1917 , when a 
purist might have condemned a certain 
mayonnaise of hers as lacking in creaminess. 
But one must make allowances. There had 
been several air-raids about that time, and 
no doubt the poor woman was shaken. But 
nothing is perfect in this world, Mr. Wooster, 
and I have had my cross to bear. For seven 
years I have lived in constant apprehension 
lest some evilly-disposed person might lure 
her from my employment. To my certain 
knowledge she has received offers, lucrative 
offers, to accept service elsewhere. You may 
judge of my dismay, Mr. Wooster, when only 
this morning the bolt fell. She gave notice ! ” 

” Good Lord ! ” 

” Your consternation does credit, if I may 
say so, to the heart of the author of a 4 A Red, 
Red Summer Rose.’ But I am thankful to say 
the worst has not happened. The matter has 
been adjusted. Jane is not leaving me.” 

” Good egg ! ” 

“ Good egg, indeed—though the expression 
is not familiar to me. I do not remember 
having come across it in your books. And, 
speaking of your books, may I say that 
what has impressed me about them even 
more than the moving poignancy of the 
actual narrative, is your philosophy of life. 
If there w r ere more men like you, Mr. Wooster, 
London would be a better place.” 

This was dead opposite to my Aunt 
Agatha’s philosophy of life, she having 
always rather given me to understand that 
it is the presence in it of chappies like me 
that makes London more or less of a plague- 
spot ; but I let it go. 

* Let me tell you, Mr. Wooster, that I 
appreciate your splendid defiance of the 
outworn fetishes of a purblind social system. 
I appreciate it ! You are big enough to see 
that rank is but the guinea stamp and that, 
in the magnificent words of Lord Bletchmore 
in ‘ Only a Factory Girl/ 1 Be her origin ne'er 
so humble, a good woman is the equal of the 
finest lady on earth ! ’ ” 

I sat up. 

“ I say ! Do you think that ? ” 

” I do, Mr. Wooster. I am ashamed to 
say that there was a time when I w^as like 
other men, a slave to the idiotic convention 
which w ? e call Class Distinction. But, since 
I read your books-” 

I might have knowm it. Jeeves had done 
it again. 

” You think it’s all right for a chappie 
in what you might call a certain social position 
to marry a girl of what you might describe 
as the lower classes ? ” 

” Most assuredly I do, Mr. Wooster.” 

I took a deep breath, and slipped him the 
good news. 
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Young Bingo—your nephew, you know— 
wants to marry a waitress/' I said* 

I honour him for it/' said old Little* 

JH You don't object ? ” 

' On the contrary/ 1 

I took another deep breath, and shifted 
to the sordid side of the business. 

” i hope you won't think Fm butting in, 
don't you know/* I said, "but—er—welt, 
how about it ? ,J 

” I fear 1 do not quite follow you/* 

14 Weil, I mean to say, his allowance and 
all that. The money you’re good enough to 
give him. He was rather hoping that yon 
might see your wav to jerking up the total 
a bit.” 

Old Little shook his head regretfully* 

” I fear that can hardly he managed. You 
see, a man in my position is compelled to save 
every penny, I will gladly continue my 
nephew's existing allowance, but beyond 
that I cannot go. It would 
not be fair to my wife.” 

' What! But you're not 
married ? ” 

' Not yet. But 
I propose to enter 
upon that holy 
state almost im¬ 
mediately. The 
lady who for 
years has cooked 
so well for me 
honoured me by 
accepting m y 
hand this very 
morning/' A 
qold gleam of tri¬ 
umph came into 
his eye* ” Now 
Jet 'em try to get 
her away from 
me!” he rmib * 
tered, defiantly* 


fiancie of yours—Miss Watson, you know-— 
the cook, you know—well, the long and 
the short of it is that she’s chosen riches 
instead of honest worth, if you know what 
I mean/' 

- Sir ? ” 

'* She's handed you the mitten and gone 
and got engaged to old Mr. Little ! ” 

“ Indeed, sir ? " 

’ You don’t seem much upset*” 

The fact is, sir, I had anticipated some 
such outcome/' 

1 stared at 
him. ‘Then 
what on earth 
did you suggest 
the scheme 
for ? ” 

1 To tell you 
the truth, sir, I 
was not wholly 


Y OUNG Ml Little has been frying 
frequently during the afternoon to 
reach you on the telephone, sir/' said 
Jeeves that night, when I got home. 

’* I'll bet he has,” I said. I had sent 
poor old Bingo an outline of the situation 
hv messenger-boy shortly after lunch. 

1 He seemed a trifle agitated/* 

” 1 don't wonder. Jeeves/’ I said, 
"brace up and bite the bullet. Tm afraid 
I've bad news for you/’ 

Sir ? ” 

That scheme of yours—reading those 
books to old Mr, Little and all that—has 
blown out a fuse,” 

' They did not soften him ? ” 

* They did. That's the whole bally 
trouble, Jeeves, I'm sorry to say that 

(This is the first of a 


averse from a severance of my relations 
with Miss Watson* In fact, I greatly de¬ 
sired it. I respect Miss Watson exceedingly, 
but I have seen for a long time that \ve were 
not suited. Now, the other young person 
with whom I have an understanding——” 
Great Scot, Jeeves ! There isn t another? ” 


" Yes, sir;” 

' How long has tins been going on ? ” 

* For some weeks, sir. I was greatly 
attracted by her when I first met her at a 
subscription dance at Camberwell*” 

4 Mv sainted aunt ! Not—— ” 

Jeeves inclined his head gravely. 

’■ Yes, sir. By an odd coincidence it is 
the same voting person that young Mr* 

Little- I have placed the cigarettes on 

the small table, Good night, sir.” 

great new lie t&S 
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ON XMAS EVE 


LITTLE JANE l / 
DREAM T THAT SHE WAS ON THE 

■^^^ROOF LOOKING FOR 

5 ANT A CLAUS. 


DREAM 


MABEL LUCIE 
ATTWELL 




PRESENTLY UP HE CAME. " WHAT HAVE WE HERE 
HE CRIED, “ILL POP IT INTO MY BAG. 1*M RATHER 
SHORT OF TOYS." 


'GRACIOUS I' 
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AND )N A MINUTE JANE FOUND HERSELF IN 
COLLY'S STOCKING. 


"HA-HAt " CRIED COLLY. * NOW 
I'LL CARRY YOU-LIKE A CERTAIN 
YOUNG LADY CARRIES ME— 


AND USE 
YOU AS 
A BALL 
AND-'* 


THEN JANE WOKE UP. “ I'LL NEVER USE THIS GOLLY 
LIKE THAT" SHE SAID- 
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CR.OSBIE 

garstin 


/£ LJJST72ATED BY 
Yi RTJ-fUR WATTS 
&AR BRIGHTWELL 


M R. BRANN1GAN. Re¬ 
spite his name, was 
not born in the Isle 
of Unrest or even of 
Irish parentage* He first saw 
light in Cape Colony, among 
some boulders at the feet of 
the great Zwarte Bergen. My 
cousin George bought him from 
a Kaffir for sixpence and a plug 
o[ tobacco and haled him home 
in an old leather hat-box. 

Mr, Brannigan is a meerkat, 
or, more strictly speaking, a 
Cape ground-squirrel; a reddish- 
brownish-yellowish little critter 
with a receding chin, an in¬ 
quiring nose, and black eye- 
markings, He was named after 
our local gombeen man, who 
also has a receding chin, an 
inquiring nose, and, usually 
— after q uarter - days — black 
eve-markings. 

Our Mr, Brannigan had a 
most agreeable time aboard 
ship coming home. By night 
he reposed in the hat-box, 
under George's bunk, next to 
the radiators. By day he took 
George for walks on deck at 
the end of a string. His first 
public appearance caused a mild 
stampede among the lady pas¬ 
sengers, but once they came to 


11 On the kitchen table was posed a group which might 
well have represented ‘Saved from the Wreck* in 
tableaux vioanls." 


understand that he was neither 
rat nor ferret, but merely a meerkat with no 
fell designs upon their skirts, they became 
very civil and laboured diligently to burst him 
with delicacies filched from the saloon tables. 
Mr. Brannigan did not actually burst, but 

9 y v 


on one or two occasions it was touch and 
go—another crumb would have done it. 

He arrived at George's Irish home late one 
evening and w r as emptied out of his hat-box 
on to the drai)M|Proota carpet. 
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The two Sealyham terriers, forgotten in 
the wild moment of homecoming, immediately 
fell upon him as one dog, Sometliing went 
off in their faces, something that combined 
the explosive hiss of many siphons with the 
chatter of manifold machine-guns. They 
were extremely surprised, retired precipitately 
under the sofa, and remained there, saying 
rather less than nothing, for the remainder 
of the evening, Mr, Brannigan calmly 
hoisted himself over the fender and, squatting 
on his tail in the hearth, warmed his toes and 
tummy at the fire as if he had been doing it 
all his life. 

We laughed at the little figure sitting sib 
houetted before the red blaze, and turned 
to hear the story of George's adventures in 
wonderland. Twenty minutes later, in the 
midst of an epic yarn of how an immodest 
hen-ostrich had chased him pretty nearly 
from the Cape to Cairo, came a salvo of 
appalling shrieks from the kitchen. 

" Sinn Fein/ J said George, and—a thought¬ 
ful Government having deprived its loyal 
adherents of wherewithal to defend them¬ 
selves and it—picked up a poker. 4m Come 
on, man, quick ! " 

l snatched a Maori war-club from the hall 
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wall and together we dashed to the rescue* 
On the pedestal of the kitchen tabic was posed 
a group which might well have represented 
“ Saved from the Wreck " in tableaux 
vivants. Mrs. Dowling, the cook, in a more 
or less fainting condition, occupied the 
central position, supported on either hand by 
Mary, the parlourmaid, and Bridget, the 
housemaid. All were displaying an amplitude 
of calf (Mrs. Dowling and Bridget were 
mistakenly holding up each other's skirt?) 
and invoking—in order of efficacy— i, "The 
British Army. 2, The R.LC. 3. Heaven. 

We looked about for the masked and armed 
intruders, but could see none. 

" What’s up ? What's the matter ? " 
we inquired of Mrs. Dowling. 

“ The rat, the great red rat," she moaned 
dramatically, and fainted altogether. 

Looking round, we discovered Mr. Branni¬ 
gan imperturbably devouring the cat P s supper. 

It is said, apparently with truth, that 
strong antipathies often precede strong 
friendships, for after this distressing episode 
Mrs, Dowling and Mr. Brannigan became 
well-nigh inseparable, only those dainties 
which his lordship had no use for reached the 
dining-room, and he ousted the cat from its 
place before the kitchen fire and the cockatoo 
from its mistress's affections. The cat t a 
decadent tortoisehell, made no physical 
protest, but the cockatoo, a memento of the 
late Mr. Dowling's enforced excursion to 
Australia, was built of sterner stuff. He 
took up a good strategic position on the top 
of the dresser and bided his hour. At 
length, one morning, it came- Mrs. Dowling 
was in the pantry and Mr, Brannigan entered 
the kitchen alone. The astute fowl waited 
until the meerkat was directly under him 
and then nose-dived, Mr. Brannigan 
suddenly found himself pinned to the matting 
with a flapping, screaming fury tearing at 
him with beak and claws. 

Providence has bequeathed the meerkat a 
back of solid leather as a protection against 
Just such bolts from the blue. Mr. Brannigan 
rolled up like a hedgehog and sent out a 
shrill S.O.S for Mrs. Dowling. The cockatoo, 
finding he was making no impression on his 
enemy's back, directed his attentions else¬ 
where. Mrs. Dowling's basting spoon took 
him on the solar plexus just as he was on 
the point of driving his hooked beak into 
Mr. Brannigan's bright black eyes. It was 
a near thing. Mr. Brannigan squirmed under 
a chair and the cockatoo fluttered back to his 
sanctuary, the dresser-top, satisfied that he 
had at least succeeded in giving the meerkat 
a scare that would keep him out of the 
kitchen for ever. In which he erred, for 
Mr* Brannigan returned the very next day. 
It was Mary’s afternoon out. Bridget was in 
the yard Exchanging badinage with a groom* 
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and Mrs* Dowling was aloft snatch¬ 
ing a well-earned siesta. The kitchen 
was empty except for the cockatoo. 
He perched on the wide window-sill 
in a shaft of sunlight. It was a 
warm afternoon ; he drowned. The 
kitchen door was ajar ; two bright 
black eyes peered through the crack 
and took in the situation at a 
glance. Something slid noiselessly 
across the kitchen under cover of 
the table. 

Something swarmed stealthily up 
Mrs. Dowling's rocker and from 
thence to the window-sill. The 
cockatoo was aroused from his com¬ 
fortable dreams by an excruciating 
twitch at his stem end. Something 
had him by the tail, and the some¬ 
thing was Mr. Brannigan. He had 
a mouthful of feathers, and was 
wrenching at them for ail he was 
worth. The cockatoo made a hope¬ 
less attempt to strike back wards f 
was twitched off his balance, and 
at the same moment the first bunch 
of feathers came adrift. Before he 
could recover himself Mr. Brannigan 
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" The cockatoo was provided 
with a pair of red flannel bathing- 
drawers to see him through the 
cold weather," 


Mr. Brannigan suddenly found a 
fury tearing at him with 


screaming 
claws.” 


had taken a fresh 
purchase. And so the 
sorry plucking went 
on. The cockatoo 
flapped and 
scratched and struck 
and screeched, all to 
no avail; he had 
been caught nap¬ 
ping, and Mr. Bran¬ 
nigan—to employ a 
vulgarism —- “ had 
got him by the short 
hairs,” 

” I declare ye’d 
think a fox was 
afther playin’ Kiss- 
in-the-Ring wid a 
trite uv geese, the 
way my kitchen was 
whin I came below/' 
said Mrs. Dowling 
later, 11 Before God, 
it was knee-dape in 
feathers,an' theowld 
bird was sittin 5 atop 
uv the dhresser, his 
bare back to the wall, 
cursin' an’ blindin' the way ye'd be 
desthroyed to hear him. As for 
himself, the little Brannigan, where 
was he, think you ? J ' {She giggled 
delightedly4 11 F'why, back in the 
drawingroom, to be shure, curled 
up aslape before the fire as inno¬ 
cent as a forget-me-not.” 

The denuded cockatoo was pro¬ 
vided with a pair of red tlannel 
bathing-drawers to see him through 
the cold weather and in due course 
he recovered his plumage—but 
never his pluck. Henceforth Mr. 
Brannigan strolled about the 
kitchen unmolested, monarch of 
all it purveyed. 

As the winter drew m, the meer- 
kat began to feel the cold o’nights, 
and conceived the bright idea of 
sharing George’s couch. The first 
intimation George had of this was 
to wake sweating out of a grisly 
nightmare {in which great hairy 
spiders were crawling all over him) 
at two o’clock one morning, to find 
Mr. Brannigan peacefully slumber¬ 
ing up the right leg of his p George’s, 
pyjamas. After that my gentle¬ 
man was put to sleep among the 
hot-water pipes in the bath-room 
linen cupboard. 

On December 12th came a letter 
from our Aunt Judith announcing 
her intention of spending Christ- 
mas. with % Wo were not 


mas with' 'us. we 
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Aunt Judith stampeded through us like a wounded buffalo and banged into her own room. 



exactly hilarious at the prospect* as we were 
looking forward :o a somewhat cheery Yule* 
and our Aunt Judith is a blight, a frost, a 
bromide, guaranteed to kill ail joy within a 
ten-mile radius ; a massive, masculine old 
frump with a penchant for militant causes 
and other people’s affairs. However, as 
dutiful nieces and nephews we wrote saying 
how delighted we should be to see her—at 
the same time we thought it only fair to 
warn her that the Sinn Fein had threatened 
to murder us ; we were boycotted ; all the 
servants had given notice ; 
the kitchen range was out 
of order ; the water-main 
had burst, and, finally, 
rabies, rinderpest, and 
foot - and - mouth disease 
were rampant in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood, 
and George was breaking 
out all over with funny 
purple spots. In spite ol 
all Aunt J udith came. She 
came solely because she 
somehow got the notion 
into her head that she 
wasn't wanted. She's 
that sort* 

She arrived at 10,3c 
on the night of December 
2 3rd. Next morning, when 
l turned out, 1 found a 
queue of people in dres& 
ing-gowns forming up out¬ 
side the bath-room door. 

My cousins George and \ 

Clarissa were there, a 
girl-friend of the latter, 
and a subaltern from the - ^ 

Curragh, Aunt Judith 


was in possession, they said, and was hogging 
all the hot water. We lit cigarettes and 
played catch with sponges. Of a sudden, 
scream upon blood-curdling scream sounded 
from the bath-room, the door crashed open, 
and out rushed Aunt Judith clad only in 
a towel—and not too much of that. She 
stampeded through us like a wounded 
buffalo, knocked the wind out of George, 
bowled over the subaltern, banged into her 
own room, locked, barred, and barricaded 
the door, and screamed some more. 

We stared at each 
other in speechless amaze¬ 
ment, Clarissa broke the 
silence. 

' Look ! Oh, do look! ,+ 
she spluttered, and folded 
over the banister, gurgling 
helplessly. 

We looked. The bath¬ 
room door was open, so 
was that of the linen cup¬ 
board* In the centre of 
the bath-room sat Mr, 
Brannigan, tentatively in¬ 
vestigating some articles 
of feminine attire — we 
had forgotten all about 
him* 

Aunt Judith break¬ 
fasted in her room and 
left by the noon train 
that same day. She did 
not even wish us or kiss 
us good-bye ; she seemed 
reluctant to meet our 
eyes. We spent a very 
cheery Christmas after all, 
Original fJSfli Mr ; Brannigan was 
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* J t | THINGS are what they are, and 
•: their consequences will be what 

A they will be ; why, then, should 
we wish to be deceived ? " These 
wise words of Bishop Butler, some two 
centuries old, are still valid in most regiQns 
of human experience, and, among them, in 
the film-world, it is one of the discoveries 
of our time that a strip of celluloid wound 
upon a spool can be so manipulated as to 
project upon a screen moving pictures of 
events. As a consequence, scenes of actual 
life, or of that fictitious life called drama, can 
be recorded, packed into a tin box, and re¬ 
enacted, exactly as they occurred, whenever 
and wherever you please* The whole living 
pageant of the world is thus made portable. 
Things which happened on the other side of 
the globe are brought to your door and 
happen again before your eyes. The magic 
carpet of the Arabian Nights was nothing by 
comparison, for that transported you to the 
scene of action, whereas, without budging, 
you get the action now transported to you. 
At the cost of a few r pence you annihilate 
time and space. 

Why should we wish to be deceived? 
What is the use of condemning the film for 
its lack of speech or its lack of high artistic 
taste ? What is the sense of comparing it, 
to its disadvantage, with the spoken drama ? 
Things are what they are ; and the film, 
whatever its limitations, is a permanent gain 
for human life, a stupendous extension of 
the range of visual experience, Silent, it 
has no frontiers of language to bar it out. 
Little wonder, then, that it has already 
created one of the greatest of world-industries. 
It is said that more than enough film to go 
round the earth at the Equator annually 
leaves the United States of America for 
foreign countries It is also said that this 
earth-girdling film records little, if anything, 
of actual American life ; but a mainly imagin¬ 
ary world of cowboys, redskins, and crooks. 
Very likely, for the workaday millions who 
form the film public are more interested in 
romance than in history. Hence Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, who embody 
the romantic ideals of that simple-minded 
public. Also if likes fun, spontaneous, light¬ 
hearted, not too subtle. Hence Charlie 

Dio h^oci C. iOOQIC 


Chaplin, the most renowned, best-paid 
funny man in the whole world, the most 
triumphantly successful pitre in all history„ 
the most popular of public favourites in the 
annals ot popularity. 

D EFENDING his friend Garrick against 
the charge of being spoiled by popu¬ 
larity, Johnson said that, if he were 
in the actor's shoes, he would have two 
tall fellows with long staves to keep the 
crowd away. Charlie Chaplin, revisiting 
London, has found a division of Metro¬ 
politan Police only just able to save him 
from the press of his admirers. His name 
is more familiar in the mouths of men than 
was the name of Qesar in the Roman 
Empire. He has become a legendary figure, 
the hero of innumerable myths. He is 

said to have realized the possibilities of 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. 1 * 
When he emerges from his hotel thousands 
crowd round him to press his hand, to beg a 
petal from his buttonhole : the air is rent 
with wild shouts of " Charlie ! ,p He might 
almost be asked to touch them for the King's 
Evil ! It is difficult to believe that this 
fabulous being is only a man, after all A 
very modest man, I am told by those who 
know him, and of simple tastes. At a choice 
repast, offered him at a West-end club, 
he asked for treacle roly-poly fl because." he 
said, "they don't give you suet in America/* 
Indeed, he is quite unspoiled by his popu¬ 
larity: half-amused by it, which shows that 
he is a philosopher, and half-frightened, which 
shows that he is human. 

He may well be frightened ! World-wide 
popularity such as his, perfervid, strepitons, 
well-nigh crazy in the violence of its mani¬ 
festations, is a burden heavy to be borne ; it 
may not only turn the head, but corrupt the 
heart. This man has found himself acclaimed 
as a benefactor by whole populations, he has 
seen glory face to face, not the quiet glory of 
the princes of thought In their studies and 
laboratories, not the glory of great poets or 
romancers testified in cold print, but the 
rapturous reverberating glory of crowds in 
every street, and on every 7 railway-platform 
and dock-quay, surging, cheering, mad with 
excitement on spejj^g, |t£.eir hero. He has bad 
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receptions that are not vouchsafed to kings. 
This unique, monstrous experience might 
breed in unstable natures (and your public 
entertainer is seldom phlegmatic) something 
like the Neronian mood of unbounded caprice 
and contempt for the ordinary restraints of 
human life. Immense popularity not seldom 
has this result. Wilkes, fortunately for him, 
was never a Wilkite. But Chatham, at the 
height of his power, became strangely 
capricious* and, as we should, now say* " im¬ 
possible/' In our own day we have seen 
D'Annunzio lose his balance. And we all 
remember the bizarreties, at one time, of the 
great Sarah. 

I T says much* then, for Mr. Chaplin that 
he has kept a cool head in riding the 
whirlwind and directing the storm of 
his popularity. What has helped him, no 
doubt (as it helped Sarah in the long run), 
is the urgent, daily need of 11 carrying on/' 
of attending to the entertainer's business of 
providing the public with entertainment. 
The public is master of its favourites, as 
well as slave. Inventing films is hard work, 
and rehearsing them a continuous discipline. 
Life at I.O? Angeles cannot be all " beer 
and skittles/' when films have to be thought 


5°3 

all doubt. Whatever he has to express is 
proper for kin e mat agraphia expression : in 
other words* is something always visible to 
the eye and easily comprehensible by it The 
so-called captions/' or explanatory words 
accompanying the action on the screen, are 
in his case a superfluity and an impertinence. 
You see what he is doing and know what he 
means by it. This indicates an alert and a 
special intelligence on his part, quite equal to 
the intelligence shown by the stage-player in 
understanding and M composing tp his part— 
perhaps even superior to it, owing to the 
limitation of expressive means, just as the 
superiority of Cavanagh, the fives-player* 
Hazlitt's hero, was shown by the skill of his 
play with fist clenched and one arm behind 
his back. Technical competence is a first 
requisite in every good actor, speaking or 
silent. Sarah's technique was always mag¬ 
nificent. There were a few weak spots in 
both Duse's and Ellen Terry's. I conjecture 
that Garrick was a technically perfect actor, 
and that Edmund Kean was not. Great 
genius can afford some technical lapses, 
though it would be better without them. 
There is not a single flaw in Mr. Chaplin's 
technique * 

But to say that Charlie Chaplin is intelligent 



out and built up, new bits of 
comic " business'' invented, and 
all the movements and postures 
of everybody concerned brought 
into a concatenation accord¬ 
ingly'' before the camera. Indeed, 
the task of preparing a spoken 
play is tiresome enough* but, I 
am assured, neither so lengthy 
nor so exhausting as the re¬ 
hearsal of an unspoken play. The 
reason, I surmise, is that action 
which has to be self-expressive, 
without the usual aid of speech, is dependent 
upon a variety of infinitely minute details, 
which it is a work of great nicety and painful 
elaboration to regulate. In other words, the 
art of the film, like any other art, has its 
special technique. It does not come by 
nature, nor even by the practice of an allied 
art, as many stage-players have found out 
when they have come to act for the screen. 

That Charlie Chaplin, whether as film- 
inventor or film-actor* has a consummate 
mastery of the appropriate technique is beyond 
Vol. hii.-sa 


and a master of film-technique is 
not* of course* to account for his 
extraordinary vogue. Many other 
players have those merits, and 
pass across the screen almost 
unobserved. What, then, is the 
basic element of his success ? It 
must be sought* as with every 
practitioner of every art* in his 
temperament, his individuality, 
his natural gifts. Among these 
natural gifts* in the case of the 
actor, mere physical aspect is of 
prime importance. Why one man's face and 
figure should be comic and another's not, 
who can say ? Philosophic inquirers into 
the ludicrous try to say, I know, but their 
explanations are generally themselves ex¬ 
amples of the ludicrous. It seems unfair 
that so much of an actor's power to impress 
or to divert should depend upon physical 
qualifications which he did not create and 
could not alter, if he would. But so it is. 
There are even film-actors (as recent police 
reports from Los Angeles have disagreeably 
Original from 
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Reminded us) who have achieved suc¬ 
cess by being abnormally fat. Mr, 
Chaplin's physique does not sin by 
excess. He Is small, slight, alert—but 
why describe what is familiar to the 
whole world ? What man, woman, 
or child does not know that little 
figure with the abbreviated moustache, the 
bowler hat a size too small, the boots some 
sizes too large, and the now legendary " slap 
stick ” ? it can be seen in every bazaar, 
reproduced in marble, in terra-cotta, 
in barley-sugar, in soap, in stuffed 
rags. It has a smile alternating be¬ 
tween a leer and a smirk, a brilliant 
* knowing " eye. The smile can be 
very sweet—it is one of Mr, Chaplin *s 
chief charms—and the eye indicates 
that its owner is very much awake 
to all the hostile stratagems that 
may beset a funny man in this 
wicked world. The usual expression of the 
face is one of innocence, but innocence worn 
as a mask for guile ; at times it takes on an 
air of extravagant terror, but, whatever the 
dangers, you know that they will 
lie successfully eluded, However 
buffeted by fate, Mr, Chaplin always 
M comes up smiling." That is one 
secret of ¥ his attraction lor us. He 
is, against immense odds, imper¬ 
turbably cheerful* Kick him about 
like a football, smother him in flour 
or soapsuds, run over him with a 
motor-car, stick him in liquid tar 
in the middle of Broadway, and he 
remains cheerful. There is some¬ 
thing more, you feel, in this spectacle 
than the pure natural fov of mere " thwack- 
ings " ; there is a lesson in the art o( living. 
,l Live dangerously/' was a precept of 
Nietzsche's. Charlie Chaplin adds : 

" And come up smiling every time," 

A MAN to whom existence is a 
continuous series of practical 
jokes, to whom the rubs of life 
are all welcome opportunities for 
alert resource and unfailing good 
humour, in whose philosophy “ cheer¬ 
fulness is always breaking in," who outwits 
his opponents without a grain of malice 
and takes all experience as an immensely 
funny game, which he is bound 
to win—such is Charlie Chaplin on 
the film. And the giddy rapidity 
of the film centuples this joyous 
effect. You are whirled into a mood 
of optimism at a breakneck speed 
that leaves you no moment to re¬ 
flect. You laugh with the un¬ 
critical, unquestioning laughter of 
the child, ‘ Interroge-toi qua)id tu 
ris/' wrote Stendhal to his sister, 







and it is s^ge advice. But the film 
gives you no time to act upon it. 

The objection may sometimes be 
heard that Charlie Chaplin is only 
one of many; that knockabout farce 
is knockabout farce, and clowning is 
clowning, all the world over* That 
is a palpable error. True art is always an 
individual thing, outside all classification, 
and Mr. Chaplin is like no one but himself* 
Amid surroundings made, you would think, 
too hot to hold him, he remains as 
cool as a cucumber, with an air 
of mental abstraction ; earthquakes 
happen and turn him upside down 
but cannot shake him from his brown 
study ; he is modestly conscious of 
leading a charmed life; his smile 
never leaves him, a mystic symbol of 
permanence in a world of kaleido¬ 
scopic change* He is a !>on Quixote 
who tilts at windmills, and, what is more, 
knocks them over like ninepins* He is a 
mischievous Puck who enjoys the spectacle 
of out-manoeuvred and outstripped humanity: 

Lord, what fools these mortals 
he ! J| It is the triumph of mind 
over matter, of fun over the solemn- 
sides, of good humour over evil 
chance. This figure is, in the strict 
sense of the term, evangelical : it 
has brought tidings of joy to multi¬ 
tudes dispirited by the common 
round, the daily task. It has 
caught their imagination and won 
their hearts. 

It is idle to say that their taste 
might be better, M You cannot," as Burke 
said, " indict a nation/' When the world 
laughs with one accord, it must have found 
something worth laughing at. A great public 
favourite is a hard fact, not to be dis¬ 
posed of by any pedantic theories of 
taste. Far be it from me to suggest 
that the taste of the film-public (or of 
the theatre-public—or of any other 
public) is not open to improvement, 
" How many fools/" asked Cham fort, 
" does it take to make a public ? Ji 
Whatever the answer to that ques¬ 
tion, you cannot expect a miscellaneous 
crowd to be composed of refined connoisseurs, 
amateurs of the delicate and the supersub tie. 
Few of the millions who frequent 
the r * moving pictures " have any 
knowledge of the pictures that do 
not move; many of them have no 
knowledge of any other drama than 
the silent. On the serious side their 
appetite is for lurid romance, which 
is poor stuff, but, even so, better 
than the penny dreadful or the dime 
novel which used to be their only 
literal fQuyjthe comic side, they 
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want wild farce, Charlie Chaplin has de- 
vulgarized this for them, given it a touch 
of fantasy, informed its spirit by a whim¬ 
sical invention and a happy tem¬ 
perament, Eppure si muove t One 
tine day their taste will demand 
something better still, and Charlie 
Chaplin Films ,J will be handed over 
to the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Monuments, But the 
time is not yet. 

What constitutes the peculiar 
element in Charlie Chaplin s popu¬ 
larity is that it is ” the limit.” 

To compute the number of his 
admirers is be- 
yond the re¬ 
sources of arith¬ 
metic. If only 
they would be 
content to admire 
him, silently, in 
the penumbra of 
the picture- 
house ! But there 
he is not himself, 
his actual living 
self, but only his 
shadow, projected 
on a screen, a 
kinemato-- 
grapher's copy— 
and they are not 
to be baulked of 
the rare chance 
of seeing, cheer¬ 
ing, embracing the original. Here is one 
reason why him heroes, when they reveal 
themselves in the flesh, 
receive more enthusiastic 
welcomes than any other 
men, than great play¬ 
actors or leading poli¬ 
ticians or conquering 
generals. For these others 
have impressed the world 
in their own persons, 
whereas the film- 
aetor has achieved 
that feat vicariously, through his 
photograph. His case is para¬ 
doxical : he is at once the most 
and the least known of men. 
Shadows we are and shadows we 
pursue; all the keener, then, our 
eagerness for the relief, when oppor¬ 
tunity offers, of seeing and touching 
the flesh-and-blood realities that have 
cast the shadows. The shadow, we 
know, wall outlive the reality* Once 
the movie * J actor is recorded on the film, he 
is there for ever. It is his great advantage 
over the stage-player, whose effect dies with 


him. The whole company of a film-play may 
perish in a catastrophe, but they will remain 
as kmematographically alive as ever, While 
they remain alive in very truth 
the crowd yearns to see them and 
know them as solid bodies, not flat 
portraits, above all to hear them 
speak. What is the real Charlie 
Chaplin like without his tiny bowler 
and his slap stick ? How r does he 
talk ? The curiosity of average 
human nature about a mystery 
mamlyaccounts for the vast numbers 
of noisy investigators who ” mob"' 
Mr. Chaplin in his walks abroad. 

And he is ap- 
proached, be¬ 
cause he is ap¬ 
proachable. From 
the crowned 
heads and states^ 
men and generals 
whom they cheer 
the profane vul¬ 
gar must keep 
their distance* 
Etiquette a n d 
bearskins and 
police intervene. 
But” our Charlie” 
is the people's 
own, one of them¬ 
selves, a demo* 
cratic hero who 
has made his 
fame and his 
fortune by pleasing the democracy- His for¬ 
tune ! Yes, the wild rumours about that give 
an additional incentive 
for pursuing him in the 
flesh. It is a vulgar fact, 
no doubt, yet easy to 
understand. Millions of 
toilers who find it a hard 
struggle to make a bare 
living are naturally keen 
to see the fortunate 
being, sprung 
from their own 
order, who by a 

happy combination of a funny face 
and an alert intelligence with a new 
invention in photography is able to 
earn what is reported to be one of the 
largest incomes in the world* It is a 
commonplace that material prizes are 
somewhat capriciously distributed. 
We can alb however, be glad to think 
that Charlie Chaplin's wealth is not 
if dirty money”; unstained by any con¬ 
cession to the baser appetites, it is the reward 
of the successful appeal to millions of men of 
an individual, ingenious, novel form of fun. 
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I N these depressing days the gift of 
humour is worth more than the 
ransom of kings* P. G* Wodehouse, 
known generally as P* G./ f is one 
of the world's greatest humorists. That 

his work is 
ap preciated 
in his own 
country is a 
lasting re¬ 
proof to the 
pessimist who 
can see no 
hope left for 
Britain* 

To interest 
and amuse, 
and to take 


Aged three months. 


%r 

Aged seven years. 


people out of themselves and 
make them laugh and forget, 
this is the mission of P. G, 

Wode house. But if you 
were to ask him what his 
mission was, why lie wrote, 
and for what purpose, he 
would most probably roar 
with laughter and reach 
for his notc-lHX)k ami jot 
down another idea for a 
story; the story of the 
high-souled young humorist who had a 
mission, 

P. G, wanders happily up and down the 
world, watching humanity at work and at 
play, like a rather curious and intelligent 
boy who has just left school and has not yet 
had time to lose hope and interest. Where 
most of us see only gloom and despair and 
ugliness, P. G, sees humour and laughter and 
beauty. Hence, of course, his popularity. 

His career has been a record of hard work* 
From his earliest days he always intended 


to be a writer. At Dulwich, while he 
humoured the authorities by reaching the 
Classical Sixth, his real education seems, on 
looking back, to have consisted in reading 
W. S. Gilbert and James Payn. The one 
immediate result of his classical studies was 
a series of extravagant farces, written in 
verse and arranged after the fashion of the 
Greek tragedies, with his acquaintances, 
masters and boys alike, drawn as citizens of 
ancient Athens. 

When the time came for him to leave 
Dulwich he was informed that as literature 
was too poor a career for any self-respecting 
individual, he must enter a bank. He 
obeyed, though reluctantly. He. did not 
like the bank, nor did the bank like him— 
professionally, at least. His immediate 
superior told him. finally* more 
in sorrow than in anger, or 
perhaps it was the other way 
round, that he would never, 
unless he devoted more time 
to his study of banking, make 
a success of commerce. P. G. 
agreed with the utmost com¬ 
posure, and straightway re¬ 
signed his post. He was even 
then earning more money from 
his pen in his spare time than 


the bank 
paid him, 
or was 
ever likely 
to pay. He 
branched 
out boldly 
as a writ or, 
in spite of 
the warn- 
in gs of 
well-mean - 


Aged twelve. 
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ing relatives. His success as a writer should 
have been, if the prophecies had been correct, 
uncertain. As a matter of fact, it was about 
the most certain thing 
that ever happened. 

He laid the foundation 
of his future prosperity 
on the r< By the Way " 
column of the G lobe, then 
one of the brightest fea¬ 
tures of London journal¬ 
ism* In due course P. G. 
became editor of the 
column himself, and each 
day for some years turned 
out a constant stream of 
humorous paragraphs and 
light verse that never tell 
below his own high stan¬ 
dard. 

His work of late years 
is too well known to need 
detailed description. He 
is an established favour¬ 
ite everywhere, a real 
humorist. But it was 
as a writer of school 
stories that he made 
his name* Has any Aged twenty* 

magazine ever had serials 
that aroused more interest in the English 
public schools than did P. Li's school stories 
in the Captain ? It is 
no exaggeration to say 
now that these tales 
broke the old tra- 
dition of school 
stories, and intro¬ 
duced to the reading 
public the English 
public schoolboy as 
he really is—a healthy, 
careless, hero- 
worshipping, sport- 
loving young animal 
with a code of honour 
and ideals that might 
with advantage be 
copied in other walks 
of life. 

His hobbies and 
pursuits are many, 

His knowledge of 
sport, so clearly ex¬ 
pressed in his stories, 
is founded on per¬ 
sonal experience. He 
has in his time played 
most games. At 
Dulwich he was in the Present Day. 


Eleven for two years, being given his place 
in the team for his bowling, although he 
had a cut—his one stroke at that time— 
which was in its way a 
terror. By constant 
practice, and in spite of 
his glasses, he made him¬ 
self a gwxl field. He was 
also a fine footballer, get¬ 
ting his cap in a season 
when Dulwich lost no 
school matches. In ad¬ 
dition, P, G. has done 
much boxing, and be has. 
to the horror of all good 
Rugger men, played Soc¬ 
cer. In these days, how¬ 
ever, he has abandoned 
even cricket, and pon¬ 
ders of an evening after 
a hard day's golf on how 
ever he managed to live 
before he discovered the 
only game* He motors, 
of course. He reads 
enormously ; old books 
and new books — any¬ 
thing. He likes Persian 
kittens and bulldogs and 
parrots — grey parrots 
that can talk to a man sensibly. 

He has already written about twenty- 
five books, as well 
as musical comedies, 
revues, and plays, 
and is still only forty. 
What seems even 
more wonderful is 
that he keeps on 
working at the same 
high rate of produc¬ 
tion without ever 
being at a loss for 
material* He does 
not know exactly 
how he gets his 
ideas, hut the ideas 
come almost auto¬ 
matically — in the 
street, at the theatre, 
in trains or tubes, 
anywhere, anyhow'* 
Perhaps his most 
successful character is 
Jeeves, the inimitable 
and ever - resourceful 
valet, a new series 
of whose adventures 
commences in the 
present number. 
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UNDISCOVERED MURDER 


By MICHAEL 

T HE duel—or shall I call it, perhaps, 
vendetta. t—between Norman Greyes 
and myself—known under many 
aliases but christened Michael 
Sayers—commenced on the morning of the 
third of November, some years ago, when I 
left my suburban home at Brixton to catch 
my usual train to the City, and found myself 
confronted upon the pavement with the 
immediate chances of life or death. 

1 will admit that I was taken by surprise. 
Every man at Scotland Yard was known to 
me by name and reputation, and I was 
perfectly convinced in my own mind that 
there was no one in that much-abused but, 
from our point of view', admirable institution, 
capable of penetrating the secrets of my daily 
life and discovering in me, the reputed Thomas 
Pugs ley, leather agent, of St. Thomas's 
Street, Bermondsey, and Number 138, 
Woollerton Road, Brixton, the most accom¬ 
plished and daring criminal of modern times, 

I knew at once, when I saw- the police ser¬ 
geant, with his two plain-clothes companions, 
crossing the road towards me, that someone 
else was taking a hand in the game. Even at 
that moment, when I had little time for 
observation, I saw the well-remembered 
figure of a man emerge from behind the 
curtains of Number 133, opposite, and it 
took me exactly ten seconds to realise that 
henceforth, after 1 had escaped from this 
present dilemma, I should have to move my 

Copyright, 1921, by E. 


pieces will) greater circumspection across the 
chessboard of life. I recognised him the 
instant he appeared before the window. 
There were a few streaks of grey in his black 
hair, hut his keen, grey eyes, his forceful 
mouth, his long, lean face were all unchanged. 
He was the one man in the old days whom 
we had all feared, the man whose retirement 
from the Force we had celebrated with a 
small but very select little dinner at the 
Cafe Royal. My old hatred of him blazed 
up as i realized the voluntary nature of his 
return to the career which he had abandoned, 
I made up my mind then that if ever the 
time came when I should be the arbiter of 
his fate, this man should have no quarter. 

The street was a short one, and within 
fifty yards of a bustling thoroughfare. 
Nevertheless, at that early hour there were 
not many people about, and, as it afterwards 
transpired, witnesses of the spirited few 
seconds which follow T ed w r erc almost non¬ 
existent, it has always been my principle 
that the best form of defence is prompt attack. 
Whilst the sergeant, therefore, stood with 
his mouth open ready to inform me that he 
held a warrant for my arrest, 1 shot him 
through the right shoulder-blade. He 
staggered and would have fallen but for his 
two companions. Before they had propped 
him up against the railings and recovered 
from their surprise, I was round the corner 
of the street and in an empty telephone 
booth in the adjacent post-office, 

I have always maintained that the 
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Telephone Company is an unfairly abused 
institution. On this occasion, at any rate, 
my defence of it was justified. Within 
thirty seconds of asking for Number i f ooo 
Hop, I was speaking to the warehouseman 
whose duty it was to dust and keep in good 
order my samples of leather* which, to tell 
the truth, were rarely used. My few rapid 
w'ords of instruction spoken, l turned my 
attention to those ingenious devices which, 
although savouring a little of the trickster, 
have on more than one occasion assisted me 
in preserving my liberty. I turned my 
overcoat, which, in place of a sober black 
garment, now became a covering of light 
grey tweed with a 
belt behind. [ rolled 
my trousers up to the 
knee, disclosing very 
well-cut brown leather 
goiters. I left my 
black bowler hat in 
the telephone box, 
replacing it with a 
tweed cap, removed 
with a little pang of 
regret the most won¬ 
derful dark moustache 
which the hand of 
artist had ever fash¬ 
ioned, adjusted a pair 
of spectacles, and 
made my exit. 

There was some 
commotion in the 
street outside, and 
the freckled young 
lady behind the 
cou nter paid scant 
attention to me. 

" The telephone ser¬ 
vice doesn't get any 
better," I said, pleas- 
antly. * l It's taken 
me nearly ten 
minutes to get two 
numbers.” 

She accepted my complaint with 
equanimity. Her attention was still on the 
street outside, 

1 What is it ? A fire ? ” I asked. 

She shook tier head. 

" I don't know," she answered. " Did 
you pay for both your calls ? " 

I assured her that 1 had done so, and made 
my way into the street. There was a little 
crowd in Woollerton Road, and a motor 
ambulance came dashing by, I strolled along 
the broad thoroughfare until I came to a 
taxi-cab. I hailed the man and hesitated 
for a moment, glancing up at the sky* 

l< Is it going to keep fine ? " I asked the 
driver. 

He considered the point for a moment. 


5®9 

11 Don't fancy there's much more rain 
about, guv'nor/* he replied* 

" Then drive to Streatham Hill Station/' I 
directed. 

From Streatham Hill 1 travelled to London 
Bridge by the electric railway, and from 
London Bridge I took a taxi to Waterloo. 
From Waterloo I caught the ten-forty train 
to Brook wood, and from the hotel there, 
w here I paused for some slight refreshment, 
I engaged a taxi-cab to drive me to ’* Link- 
side/' the country retreat of a certain 
Mr. James Stanfield* situated on the fringe 
of Woking golf links. Willi am, my man- 
of-alMvork, was digging in the garden, and 

welcomed me with 
the bucolic indiffer¬ 
ence of his class. 
Janet, his niece, ad¬ 
mitted me promptly 
to the house, and 
received my unex¬ 
pected visit with that 
respectful lack of 
curiosity, heritage of 
her earlier training as 
parlourmaid. Yet on 
that morning, per¬ 
haps more than any 
other in my life, 1 felt 
a shadow of uneasi¬ 
ness concerning Janet. 
I watched her in 
silence, stooping over 
the fire, a young 
woman with a figure 
whose perfection her 
ill-fitting corsets and 
clothes failed alto¬ 
gether to conceal, 
pale of complexion* 
w i t h introspective, 
queer-coloured eyes* 
close - lipped, a 11 d 
with a mass of well- 
brushed* glossy brown 
hair* When she stood 
up, a little flushed with her exertions* she 
faced me for a moment, waiting for orders. 
I am not a susceptible man, but it struck 
me for the first time that the girl was more 
than ordinarily good-looking. 

' Nothing has happened during my 
absence, Janet ? " I inquired, 

** Nothing at all, sir," she replied. 

M Nobody called ? " 

" There w r as a rate-collector," she said. ' He 
wanted to know your address in London." 

* Did you tell him ? " 

" T do not know it, sir," she reminded me, 
quietly. 

I removed my spectacles and polished 
them. I am an expert physiognomist, but 
the girl's impassivity baffled me* 
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“ I will leave it with you before I go away 
next time," I promised. M Please put me 
out a grey tweed golf suit and stockings." 

“ Shall you be requiring lunch, sir ? " she 
asked. 

" I will lunch at the golf club," I told her. 
" I shall dine at home." 

" Is there anything particular you would 
like for dinner, sir ? " 

“ I leave everything to you," I replied. 

She left me without further remark. 

In the passage of the club-house I met the 
secretary. 

" Are you wanting a game this afternoon, 
Mr. Stanfield ? " he asked. 

“ I should be glad of one," I replied. 

“ There's a man just come down," he 
went on, " four handicap. You will find 
him in the luncheon-room." 

I made my way there. Seated at a table 
alone was Sir Norman Greyes, the man who 
had watched for my arrest, a few hours ago, 
in Woollerton Road, Brixton. 

By SIR NORMAN GREYES. 

RESIGNED my position at Scotland 
Yard early in the autumn of 19—, for 
two reasons. First, as a protest against 
an act of gross injustice which, although it 
did not affect me personally, was still bit¬ 
terly resented by the majority of my fel¬ 
low-workers ; and secondly because, through 
the unexpected death of a distant relative, 

I succeeded to a baronetcy and a sufficient 
income. I spent the best part of three 
years in travel, nearly half of which time 
I was in the United States. On my 
return to London I found myself, much 
against my will, hankering after my old pro¬ 
fession. It was very clear to me that my 
old department had lost the mastery it had 
once attained over the criminal world. The 
problem of several cold-blooded murders 
and various large and daring robberies 
remained entirely unsolved. In the intervals 
of my country life I began to study these 
from an outsider's point of view, chiefly 
from the columns of the newspapers, but also 
to some extent from hints and information 
supplied to me by my friend Inspector 
Rimmington, who had been one of my 
colleagues in the old days and now held the 
post which I had vacated. Gradually I came 
to a certain conclusion, a conclusion which I 
kept largely to myself because I felt sure that 
no one at the Yard was likely to agree with 
me. I decided that the majority of these 
undetected crimes were due to one person, 
or rather to one gang of criminals presided 
over by one master mind. Purely from the 
inherited instinct of my long years of service 
in the Police Force, I set myself the task 
of hunting down this super-criminal. In 


of Norman Greyes 

November, 19—, I began to believe that I 
was on the right track. 

There were three crimes which I became 
convinced had been committed by the same 
hand. The first was the great robbery of 
jewels from Messrs. Henson and Watts's 
establishment in Regent Street, and the 
murder of the watchman, who was shot 
dead at his post. No trace of even a single 
article of this jewellery had ever been dis¬ 
covered. The second crime was the robbery 
of a number of bearer bonds from a messenger 
in a railway carriage on the London, Chatham, 
and Dover line. The messenger was also 
shot, but recovered after six months' nursing, 
although he could never give any coherent 
account of what had happened to him. The 
bonds were disposed of in South America 
at a considerable loss. The third was the 
robbery from Lord Wenderley's house in 
Park Lane of a great collection of uncut 
jewels, and the serious wounding of Lord 
Wenderley himself, who was attacked in the 
dark and who neither saw nor heard anything 
of his assailant. There were other crimes 
which I thought might be connected with 
these, but these three, for various reasons, 
became linked together in my mind as the 
outcome of one man’s brain. I set myself 
the task of discovering this one man, and the 
day came at last when I really believed that 
I was in a position to lay my hand upon him. 
There is no necessity to detail the whole 
train of circumstantial evidence which finally 
brought me to a certain conclusion. It is 
sufficient to say that alter watching him for 
three weeks, I became convinced that a man 
of the name of Thomas Pugsley, carrying on 
business in Bermondsey as a leather agent, 
and living apparently the most respectable 
of lives at Brixton, was in some measure 
connected with these crimes. I discovered 
that his leather agency business was prose¬ 
cuted without energy or attention, that his 
frequent absences from London were not in 
neighbourhoods where his wares could be 
pushed, and that he was often away for a 
month at a time, with his whereabouts un¬ 
known even to his landlady. The latter was 
a highly-respectable woman, at whose house 
he had lived for the last two years, and 
who, I honestly believe, was ignorant of her 
lodger's antecedents, his habits, and business. 
By taking rooms in the neighbourhood, I 
easily discovered all that she knew, and one 
or two circumstances which lent colour to my 
suspicions. I placed these before Rimming¬ 
ton, and it was decided to make an arrest. 

A more clumsy piece of business than this 
intended arrest was never planned or carried 
into effect. The sergeant placed in charge 
of the affair by Rimmington, and his two 
subordinates, arrived at Brixton an hour 
later than the time fixed upon, accosted 
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Pugs Icy in the street, and were very soon 
made aware of the class of person with whom 
they had to deal Before the sergeant 
could get out half-a-dozen words* he was 
lying on the pavement with a bullet through 
his shoulder. His companions dragged him 
on to the pavement and set him up against 
the railings. Then they turned to look for 
Pugsley. There was not a trace of him to 
be discovered anywhere. The amazing skill 
and cunning of the man was amply demon¬ 
strated on that morning. By some ex¬ 
traordinary means he seemed to disappear 
from the face of the earth, The books of 
his business, when examined, showed that he 
had done scarcely any business. His ware¬ 
houseman was an honest but stupid fellow, 
who knew nothing except that his master 
took numerous trips, he thought abroad, to 
obtain fresh agencies. There was enough 
money in the bank to pay all liabilities, but 
so far as Thomas Pugsley himself was con¬ 
cerned, he seemed to have walked off the 
edge of the world. 

The morning which witnessed, however, the 
shooting of the sergeant* and the remarkable 
disappearance of the man in whom I was so 
deeply interested, was memorable, so far as 
I was concerned, for another noteworthy 
incident. Absolutely disgusted with the 
result oi my six months labours, I deter¬ 
mined to wipe the whole thing from my 
memory, and travelled down to Woking with 
the intention of playing a round of golf, 

I was introduced by the secretary to a 
resident of the place whose name was James 
Stanfield,,and we had a round vvhich ranks 
amongst the best I ever played in my life* 
Stanfield was a silent but by no means a 
gloomy person. He appeared to l>e about 
forty years of age and an absolute golf 
maniac. He played every shot with the 
most ridiculous care, but I must confess 
with also the most wonderful precision. 
He beat me at the seventeenth hole, and it 
was whilst we stood together upon the 
eighteenth tee that the incident happened 
which was to bring still more excitement 
into the day. On our right was a small 
plantation of shrubs, through which winded 
the path which my partner pointed out to me 
as leading to his house. Our attention was 
attracted by the continued barking of a small 
dog which had wandered from the adjacent 
footpath. I had the curiosity to walk a step 
or two into the plantation to see w r hat was the 
trouble. My companion, however, who was 
a little on my left, was the first to discover 
the cause of the dog's excitement. At a 
little cry from him I hurried to his side. 
Stretched upon his back, with extended arms, 
and a small blue hole in his forehead, we 
found the body of a man. He was dead but 
still warm, and by an extraordinary chance I 
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at once recognized him. He was one of the 
two plain-clothes policemen whom I had seen 
in Woollerton Road that morning, foiled in 
his attempt to arrest the man who had been 
passing under the name of Thomas Pugsley, 

By JANET SOALE . 

J UST before midday on Thursday, the third 
of November, my master made one of 
his unexpected reappearances. 1 was not 
surprised. Only the night before I had 
dreamed of him, and it seemed to me im¬ 
possible that with my passionate prayers 
going out day by day, he should stay away 
much longer. When I first saw him turn in 
at the gate, I was filled with wild excitement. 
If he could have seen me at that moment, 
he would have known and understood every ¬ 
thing. By the time he had reached the front 
door, however, and I let him in, I had re¬ 
gained my self-control. I must have seemed 
to him just the ordinary, well-mannered, well- 
conducted parlourmaid. 

He changed bis clothes and went off 
presently for his round of golf. When I 
went to his room to brush and press the 
clothes which he had taken off, I found, 
however, that he had placed them in a 
drawer and apparently locked it. The 
discovery, coming on the top of many others, 
gave me food for thought, I resolved to 
watch the next morning's newspapers. It 
was becoming more and more clear to me 
that there something in my master's 
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manner of life which he was anxious to 
conceal from the world. I was the more 
convinced of this when I saw that in the top 
drawer, which he had opened to take out a 
tie, he had concealed a small revolver, loaded 
in all six chambers. A merchant with offices 
in the City and a country cottage for golf, 
does not carry a loaded revolver about with 
him. My heart beat with excitement as I 
picked it up and handled it. I forgot my 
master's indifference. I ignored the fact 
that, although I am well enough to look upon, 
and that my face and figure have won me 
more admirers than I could count on the 
fingers of both hands, he has never cast a 
second glance in my direction. I still had 
faith in myself if I chose to make the first 
advances. I have never made them to any 
man, but I have an instinct. I believe that 
he is cold and unresponsive from habit. I 
believe that if I could make him understand 
the fires which are burning me up night and 
day, he would throw off this mask of coldness 
and mystery—he would give me that place in 
his life which I crave. 

I WAS loitering about his room, looking still 
at that closed drawer, when to my amaze¬ 
ment a man entered—a thin, weedy-looking 
person, with sunken cheeks and a straggling, 
sandy moustache. I am not easily fright¬ 
ened, but it gave me a turn when he closed 
the door behind him. 

4< What do you want ? ” I asked, sharply. 
“ How dare you come up here ? ” 

He looked at me earnestly. It was obvious 
that my first thought was a mistaken one. 
This was not one of the admirers whom I 
found it difficult sometimes to keep at 
arm's-length. 

14 Young woman,” he said, 44 I am a police- 
officer. You seem to be a sensible girl. 
Answer the questions which I ask, do not 
obstruct me in the course of my duty, and 
you will be rewarded.” 

I looked at him in silence for several 
moments. I do not think that I changed 
colour or showed anything of the terror which 
sat in my heart. My master was in danger. 
All the time I stood there, I was thinking. 
How was I to help ? How could I help ? 

4 ‘ Your master returned here an hour or so 
ago,” this man continued, 44 and has now 
gone off to play golf. I want the clothes 
which he wore when he came down.” 

44 How do you know that he changed ? ” 
I asked. 

44 I saw him come in and I saw him go 
out,” was the quiet reply. 44 This is his 
bedroom, is it not ? ” 

" It is,” I admitted. 

” Then the clothes must be here. Where 
are they ? ' 

44 I do not know,” I answered. ” I was 
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looking for them myself. I was just going 
into the bathroom next door to see if he 
had left them there.” 

He stepped back and entered the bathroom. 
He was only gone for a few seconds, but I 
found time to take the revolver from the tie 
drawer and to slip it into my loose pocket. 

M The bath has not been used,” he said, 
a little shortly, when he came back. 44 I 
should like you to stay with me whilst 
I search these drawers.” 

I raised no objection, and he made a hasty 
search of the contents of the first two. When 
he came to the bottom one and found it 
locked, he gave vent to a little exclamation. 

4 Have you the key of this drawer ? ” he 
demanded. 

” No,” I answered. * My master has 
taken it with him.” 

He made no bones for what he did, nor 
offered any apology. With an instrument 
which he carried in his pocket he forced the 
lock and bent over the contents of the 
drawer. He was a man addicted, I should 
imagine, to silence, but I heard him muttering 
to himself at what he found. When he 
stood up there was a smile of triumph upon 
his lips. 

41 What time do you expect your master 
back ? ” he inquired. 

14 I do not know,” I answered. ** He was 
lunching at the golf club and playing a 
round afterwards. About five o'clock, I 
should think.” 

He walked to the window and stood 
looking out over the links. I, too, looked 
out. In the far distance we could see two 
men playing. 

44 Do you know the links ? ” he asked. 

44 Very well,” I told him. 44 I have lived 
here all my life.” 

41 What hole are they playing now ? ” 

44 The seventh.” 

44 What green is that just opposite ? ° 

44 The seventeenth.” 

44 Where is the tee for the eighteenth ? 99 

44 Just out of sight underneath the trees.” 

He nodded, apparently well content. His 
eyes lingered upon me. I saw a look in his 
face to which I was perfectly well accus¬ 
tomed. He had discovered that in my 
quiet way I was good-looking. He came a 
little nearer to me. 

4 * Are you very fond of your master ? 99 he 
asked. 

44 I see very little of him,” I answered. 
44 He gives no trouble.” 

44 Do you know that you are rather a 
pretty girl ? ” he ventured, coming nearer 
still. 

44 I am always very careful of strangers 
who tell me so,” I retorted, taking a step 
backwards. 

He laugh< 4 |gina| from 
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Stretched upon his back, with extended arms, and a small blue hole in his forehead* 

we found the body of a man * 1 
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11 You'll give me just one kiss for this ? " 
he begged, holding out a pound note. 
44 You’re an intelligent girl, and you’ve 
told me just what I want to know." 

I looked at him curiously. If it were 
true that I was an intelligent girl, it was 
scarcely a compliment which I could return. 
For a police-officer he must have been a 
hopeless idiot. 

44 I don’t allow anyone to kiss me," I 
objected, pushing the pound note away. 

44 You must put up with it just for once," 
he insisted. 

I scarcely believed that he was in earnest 
—and for the first time in my life a man 
kissed me upon the lips. I can find no 
words even now to describe the fury which 
was born in my heart against him. I feared 
even to speak, lest my passionate words 
might carry some warning to him of my 
hatred. He seemed perfectly indifferent, 
however, and in a few minutes he strolled 
out and made his way across the garden 
to the little spinney. I took up my 
master's field-glasses and satisfied myself 
that he was still a long distance away. 
I waited for a quarter of an hour. 
Then I took another path which led 
into the plantation, and made my way 
cautiously to where the man was standing 
with folded arms, leaning against a tree. 
I drew nearer and nearer. I am light- 
footed, and I have even been called stealthy. 
It was part of my early training as a parlour¬ 
maid to make no noise when I moved. So 
I stole tew within a few yards of him, unper¬ 
ceived and unheard. I am not an emotional 
person, and my mind was quite made up as 
to what I meant to do. It was curious, 
however, how slight things left vivid 
memories with me during those few seconds. 
A bird was singing just overhead, and 
I remember that in those strained moments 
I found myself translating his song. He 
was singing because he was glad to be 
alive in this wood full of dying autumnal 
things. Very soon there would be com¬ 
pany for the creeping and crawling insects 
to whom winter meant death. And after¬ 
wards ! I had a vivid little mind-picture 
of a crowded courthouse, of the judge 
who might try* me, and the jury who 
might pronounce my fate. For a moment I 
shivered. Then I thought of that loath¬ 
some caress. I thought of my master, and 
I smiled. If he knew he would thank me. 
Some day he would know ! 

I was so close that I think my victim felt 
the breath from my lips or the sensation of 
my approaching body. He turned quickly 
around, and I saw his eyes wide-open with 
apprehension. He would have shrunk away, 
but he seemed paralyzed, and as he stood 
there I shot him through the forehead. He 
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swayed on his feet, his mouth open like the 
mouth of an insane man. His eyes rolled, 
he pitched and fell forward on his face. I 
listened for a moment. Then I took the 
path back to the house. I had finished what 
I came out to do. 

By MICHAEL, 

Y round of golf with the man who was 
the declared hunter of my life and 
liberty afforded me no apprehension 
whatever, although I must confess that the 
first sight of Norman Greyes seated in the 
club luncheon-room, only an hour or so 
after he had witnessed the abortive attempt 
to arrest me, was something of a shock. I 
came to the conclusion, however, that his 
presence here was accidental, and in no way 
connected with that harmless and respect¬ 
able inhabitant of the neighbourhood, James 
Stanfield. I played golf steadily and with 
success. It was not until that startling 
discovery close to the eighteenth tee that 
my equanimity was seriously disturbed. 
As we looked down upon the dead body of 
the plain-clothes policeman whom I had 
last seen in Woollerton Road, we both 
recognized him. No hint of anything of the 
sort, however, escaped froqi my lips. 

After the first few seconds of stupefaction, 
Greyes naturally took charge of the affair. 
He set the caddies to search all around for 
a weapon, and begged me to summon my 
gardener, or anyone who might be of assist¬ 
ance. I called for Soale in vain, however, 
and remembering that he had asked leave 
to visit his brother at Mayford, I abandoned 
the quest. Subsequently, one of the men 
working on the course appeared, and we 
carried the body into my tool-shed. Greyes 
locked the door and telephoned for the 
police and doctor. 

44 You will excuse my apparent officious¬ 
ness," he said, 44 but I once had some con¬ 
nection with Scotland Yard." 

44 There is nothing to excuse," I assured 
him. 44 I am only too thankful that you 
happened to be here. Do you think that 
it is a case of suicide ? " 

44 I have reasons for doubting it," he 
replied, 44 apart from which, if it were suicide 
the weapon would have been found. As the 
event happened so close to your house, and 
actually on your path, Mr. Stanfield, you 
will not mind, I am 'sure, if I ask your 
servants a few questions." 

44 I shall be only too pleased," I told him. 
44 My staff is rather limited, as I am only 
here occasionally. My gardener is out for 
the afternoon, so there only remains my 
maid-servant/ 

I led the way into the house. Janet was 
busy in the kitchen, but came at once at our 
summons. As usu^l, she was wonderfully 
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neat, and her manner, although reserved* 
was perfectly open. 

" We want to know/' my companion 
asked, ” whether there have been any callers 
at the house this afternoon ? ” 

" None, sir/* she replied, 14 except the boy 
with the chicken I ordered for the master's 
dinner/* 

tJ Have you seen anyone about the place?” 

" No one, sir/ J 

Did you hear anything which might 
have been the report of a pistol ? " 

** Nothing at all, sir.” 

" Have you been outside the house your¬ 
self ? ,J 

The girl shook her head. 

” I have had no occasion to go out, sir/' 
she replied. " I have been busy in the 
kitchen.” 

Greves nodded, and dismissed her after a 
few more unimportant questions. Soon a 
police-inspector arrived, and the doctor, I 
let them visit the scene of the crime alone. 
As soon as they had gone I went upstairs. 
I looked in my tie-drawer for the small 
revolver. It had vanished, I looked in the 
bottom drawer, which 1 had left locked, for 
the clothes which 1 had worn when I had 
made my escape* The drawer had been 
forced open, and they, too, had disappeared. 
Then l realized that 1 was faced with a 
problem. Someone had penetrated my 
defences. I had been—I probably stilt was 
—in danger. I went down to the study 
and summoned Janet once more to my 
presence. When she arrived I took a seat 
between her and the door, 1 made her face 
the window. Down in the straggling planta¬ 
tion the police-inspector was still talking to 
G re yes. 

fl Do you know p anything about this affair 
which you did not tell Sir Norman Greyes ? ” 
i asked her. 

" Yes, sir/ J she replied. 

I looked at her thoughtfully* She was 
very straight and shapely in the grey twi¬ 
light. Her eyes met mine without flinching. 

1 have been an indifferent student of women's 
looks, hut I realized then that they were a 
very beautiful, though rather a cruel colour 
—greeny-brown of a light shade, with deli¬ 
cate lashes and finely-cut eyebrows. There 
was a passionate curve to her lips which I 
had never before noticed. Her neatly- 
braided hair was brown and lustrous. 

1+ You had better tell me everything, 
Janet/* 1 enjoined, 

" Soon after you had gone out/* she said, 
i# the man who lies in the outhouse came here 
and asked me questions about you. He 
made his way into your bedroom. He was 
anxious to see the clothes in which you had 
travelled down. He opened the bottom 
drawer of your wardrobe and found them/* 
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There was a revolver in the top drawer/' 
I remarked. 

" I had discovered that and hidden if/* 
she replied. 

" And after he had found my clothes ? *' 

” He went down to the plantation to wait 
for you/* 

*' Did he say what he wanted ? " 

44 He had told me that he was an officer of 
the police.” 

" And then ? " 

1 went down the other path, and I made 
my way across the spongy turf to w-here he 
was standing* When I was so near that 
there was no chance of missing him, I shot 
him dead/ 1 

I am a man to whom courage is second 
nature, and I have seen death trifled with* 
and trifled with if myself, like the juggler 
with his hall, but I have never heard it 
spoken of with more indifference. Outside, 
the figures of the detective and his com¬ 
panion ■were HUB visible in the little wood, 
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The body of the dead man was only a few 
yards away. I leaned forward and I looked 
at the girl, striving to get past the almost 
cynical impenetrability of her speech. 

44 Why did you do this, Janet ? ” I asked. 

“ He did what no man in the world has 
ever dared to do before, sir,” she replied. 
" He kissed me—upon the lips ! I wonder 
that I did not kill him w r here he stood ! ” 

" Had you no other reason except this, 
Janet ? ” I persisted. 

" I wished to save you, sir,” she answered. 

" To save me from what ? ” 

" From the Law .” 

" You thought that I w as in danger ? ” 

" I know that you were.” 

" Who or what do you think I am ? ” 

" A great criminal,” she answered. 

I was staggered, for it w'as plain to me now 
that I must have been at this girl's mercy 
many a time. 

14 I have always believed,” she went on, 
slowly, "that you were leading a double life. 
The few visitors you have had have come 
at night, and secretly. Whenever you have 
arrived here and Mr. Stanfield has recom¬ 
menced to play golf, there has been a tragedy 
or a great robbery in the newspapers on the 
following morning. I always felt that some 
day or other this would happen. Now that 
it has come, I am glad.” 

"You realize that you have killed a man 
in cold blood ? ” I persisted, determined to 
try her to the limit. 

14 I am glad that I have,” she replied. 

" For a domestic servant,” I said, " you 
have a wonderful sense of your obliga¬ 
tions.” 

44 You need not scoff at me,” she com¬ 
plained. 44 I am a woman—a dangerous 
woman, but a clever one. I w*as not brought 
up to be a servant. I am fit to be your 
companion. That is my hope.” 

44 I have never trusted a woman in my 
life,” I told her. 

" You will trust me,” she declared, in a 
low tone. 44 You will remember what I 
have done for you to-day. I am the woman 
who was made to complete your life. You 
had better realize it and make use of me. 
You will not regret it.” 

She came a little closer to me, and though 
women have never been more than the toys 
of my idle moments, I felt the passion of 
her strike into my heart. My senses were 
aflame. I saw life differently. Her voice 
became softer and more sibilant. She was 
like some beautiful animal. Her eyes were 
appealing but inhuman. 

44 You shall marry me,” she continued. 

44 I have a fancy about that, and I insist. 
Then think of the benefit. If disaster 
should come, I shall never be able to give 
evidence against you. But there will be no 
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disaster. I know how clever you are. I, 
too, have brains. My master, say that this 
means something to you. I have given you 
proof of my devotion. Repay me.” 

I took her into my arms. There was a 
savage fire about her lips which warmed 
my blood, a fierce delight in her strange- 
coloured eyes which amazed whilst it 
enthralled me. This modern Borgia seemed 
to have fastened herself on to my life. The 
figures of the men in the little wood grew 
more shadowy. 

44 Where is the pistol ? ” I whispered, 
holding her away from me for a moment. 

44 Where no one will ever find it,” she 
answered. 

44 And the clothes ? ” 

44 Burned. I run no risks when your 
safety is in question.” 

The searchers came back to the house 
half an hour or so later. I was busy rebinding 
the handle of my putter. Janet was in 
the kitchen preparing my dinner. Greyes 
accepted a whisky-and-soda. He looked 
tired and a little dejected. 

44 Any luck ? ” I asked him, under my 
breath, as he prepared to take his leave. 

He shook his head. 

44 So far as circumstantial evidence is 
concerned,” he admitted, 44 I am afraid we 
shall be in a bad way. A more brutal 
murder I never remember. A young man, 
too, with a wife and three or four children, 
simply out to do his duty. If-” 

He stopped short, swallowed a little sob 
in his throat, and turned away. 

44 I hope that you will give me another 
game of golf some day, Mr. Stanfield,” he 
said, as he prepared to take his leave. 

44 With great pleasure,” I assented. 

By SIR NORMAN GREYES. 

Y ESTERDAY the inquest on poor 
Richard Ladbrooke, after having 
been twice adjourned, resulted in a 
verdict of " Murder against some person or 
persons unknown.” The verdict itself is a 
terrible reflection upon our present criminal 
methods. It pulls at the strings of my 
conscience with sickening intensity. Lad¬ 
brooke had found a clue which he confided 
to no one. He had travelled down to 
Woking in search of the missing man Pugsley 
—or Michael Sayers, as I believe him to have 
been. He must have been murdered there 
either by Pugsley himself or some con¬ 
federate, yet not one of us has been able to 
lay our hands upon a single shred of evidence. 

I have been unable to tear myself away from 
the place. I have had several games of golf 
with Mr. Stanfield, and I have dined with him 
once at his house—a very excellent dinner, 
and wnnderfullv cooked. He is desirous of 
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You need not scoff at me/ she complained. 'I was not brought up to be a servant 

[ am fit to be your companion/ " 


offering a small reward for the apprehension 
of the murderer, but at present I have not 
encouraged him. I do not want a crowd of 
people stirring up the waters, I have not 
said as much to anyone—not even to him-— 


but I am making it the object of my life to 
lay my hands upon the so-called Thomas 
Fugsley* The day I find him the mystery 
of Tadbrooke's murder will be solved. And 
I shall find him S 


{Next month; ** The Kiss of Judas/*) 

~ ~ n I Ori g i n a I f no m 
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T O many dif¬ 
ferent kinds 
of animals 
winter has 
been a long-startl¬ 
ing problem, and it 
is interesting to 
study the many solu¬ 
tions that have been 
offered with varying 
degrees of success. 

The problem is how to meet a season of cold 
and storms, how to face scarcity of food, and 
often a snow-covered ground. One of the 
neatest solutions is that of the migratory 
birds who circumvent the winter by journey¬ 
ing to more hospitable shores. But the 
adventure of migrating to winter quarters 
is often very costly, especially when the 
travellers are overtaken by bad weather. 
Another solution is to lay up stores, an expe¬ 
dient that reaches its finest expression in 
ants and honey-bees and squirrels. Some 
other animals, like wolves, are sparred by 


winter to more in¬ 
tense hunting. 
Others again, like 
ermine and moun¬ 
tain hare, put on 
white fur instead of 
brown fur in the 
winter, which in 
snowy regions makes 
them less conspieu* 
ous in attack or in 
retreat, and is also the dress that keeps the 

body warmest in very cold weather. Now 

these are some of the answers-back which 
different kinds of animals have tJr learned " to 
make to the thrusts and arrows of the %vinfer. 
Such an answer-back as changing the colour 
of the fur was not arrived at in the same 
way as the quickening of the pace in the 
wolf-pack, or the making of stores among 
the squirrels, but all the answers have been 
in a certain sense M learned/ 1 and are 
now engrained in the constitution—often, 
of course, with the possibility o* con- 
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Cluster of Garden Snails in winter quarters at base of brick wall* 
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WINTER LETHARGY AND TRUE 
HIBERNATION. 

The ways of animals and the ways 
of men are often on parallel lines. 
People who M go abroad for the win¬ 
ter J ' are like the migratory birds; 
thrifty housewives who accumulate 
stores of eggs and jam are like squir¬ 
rels and beavers ; the man who puts 
on a fur coat is like many a mam¬ 
mal that gets thicker and longer hair 
in the winter ; and there are many 



tinned improvement from generation to 
generation. 

But besides the solutions we have men 
tioned—all facing the problem of meeting the 
winter—there is another and one of 
the most effective—namely, winter- 
sleep or hibernation, such as we see 
in bats and hedgehog, in marmot and 
dormouse. 


do with less food. She was sometimes so 
weak at the end of winter that she had to 
be lifted out to the young grass- But our 
point is that true hibernation is an answer- 



The Swallow-tail Butterfly spends the winter as a 
pupa attached to a stem (see inset photograph). 
The pupa has some resemblance to a seed-pod. 

i'hoiv j. j. Hard¬ 
back which only a few animals, like hedgehog 
and hamster, have been able to give ; and 
that man shows nothing of it. What* then, 


Queen Hornets resting during the 
winter in the shelter of an old tree, 

other analogies. But it is not possible 
to find among mankind anything quite 
parallel to hibernation among mammals. 
The nearest approach is perhaps to be found 
among some poor people of Siberia, who arc 
said to doze for wrecks on end in houses almost 
hermetically sealed, where the heavy and 
partly poisonous air must help to keep them 
sleepy and unappetized. Some years ago in 
the Lewes the cow used to be brought in 
winter right into the crofter's fl black house/' 
partly for the sake of the warmth and shelter, 
but partly because in the warmth she could 

Vo\ KiL — 34. 


Queen Wasp seeking in an old tree for 
a resting-place for the winter. She holds 
lo a bit of bark with her mandibles and 
lies dormant from October to early May. 
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is true hibernation ? If we remove some of the 
stones in an old wall during the winter we may 
find in a snug corner a cluster of a dozen snails* 
The mouth of the shell has been sealed up with 
a lid of hardened slime and lime. The heart 
heats very slowly ; there is very little breath¬ 
ing ; the weight slowly decreases as the 
winter goes on ; and some of the organs of 
the body are badly out of condition. This 
illustrates what might be called winter ^ 
leihargy - a sinking down into a state of 
quiescence, almost of suspended animation. 
Sometimes the heart of a garden snail beats 
only four times a minute, instead of forty, 
when the outside temperature is near the 
freezing-point. What happens is that the 
snail suspends operations. Its income apart 
from the reserves stored in its body is nil ; 
to meet that very unpleasant state of affairs 
it reduces its expenditure to almost nil. It 
is hardly what one can call a modus vivendi 
(a way of living) * but it is a way of not 
dying. And that is always something. The 
same kind of lethargy is to be seen in the 
chrysalids of moths and butterflies, which 
often remain hidden away and quiescent 
through the winter months, in many ways 
like the seeds of plants. But it must be 
remembered that inside the envelope of the 
chrysalis a great change is in slow progress, 
stopping, if it is too cold, the change from the 
cate pillar to the winged butterfly or moth* 
Many insects pass the winter in this appa¬ 
rently quiescent state, and the lying low 
saves the life. But it is not true hibernation. 

The full-grown frog feeds on insects and 
grubs, on earthworms and slugs ; but these 
are not readily available in the winter. So 
the frog snuggles into a hole in a bank, or 
up a disused drain-pipe, or even into the 
mud, anti sinks into a winter torpor. There 
it lies, mouth shut, eyes shut, nostrils shut, 
breathing through the skin, with the heart 
beating very feebly. Its income is nothing; 
ils expenditure is next to nothing. By lying 
low it survives the hard times of winter. 
And so it is with tortoises and terrapins, that 
bury themselves 
in the ground or 
in the mud under 
water, and lie 
quiet all the 
winter through. 

In some kinds of 
tortoises the win¬ 
ter torpor does 
not set in if they 
are living in arti¬ 
ficially - heated 
conditions, and 
it is of some 
interest to notice 
that this distur- 
banee of the 


natural rhythm sometimes upsets the constitu¬ 
tion in rather subtle ways. The temperature 
of frogs and toads and tortoises in their winter 
torpor may sink to near the freezing-point; 
and in some cases the body becomes quite 
stiff. If the heart should be actually frozen 
they die, but frogs have been known to recover 
from a period of imprisonment in a mass of ice 
in the pond. Fishes, amphibians, and reptiles 
are L ' cold-blooded " animals, tending to take 
on the temperature of the surrounding world, 
and perhaps it is clearer to speak of their winter 
quie cence as lethargy or torpor, keeping the 
word hibernation for sundry mammals, to 
which we must now turn* 

HIBERNATING MAMMALS 

Birds and mammals have a monopoly of 
warm-bloodedness. That is to say, they are 
able to keep up an almost constant body- 
temperature, day and night, year in, year 
out. The precious animal heat which makes 
the work of the living laboratory easier is 
chiefly produced by the muscles. It is lost 
by radiation into the outer world, in spite 
of the non-conducting robes of fur and 
feathers, and it is also lost in some other 
ways—-in the hot breath of both birds and 
mammals, and in the sweating of mammals. 
If too much is being lost, more must be pro¬ 
duced, or the loss must be cut down* Jf too 
mmh is being produced, more must tie got 
rid of — e,g rt in perspiration, or the over¬ 
production must be checked. It is this 
regulation of the supply and loss of heat that 
makes a bird or a mammal warm-blooded.'' 
The centre for the regulation is in the 
medulla oblongata of the brain. How the 
regulation is effected is too difficult a question 
to be tackled here. 

Very young birds are imperfectly warm¬ 
blooded, and everyone knows how soon the 
nestlings die of exposure if the parents are 
killed. They are cold-blooded like frogs and 
reptiles ; they have not got their regulative 
arrangements in order yet ; their tempera¬ 
ture goes down and down, and they die. 

In the same 
way it is interest¬ 
ing to find that 
the three old- 
fashioned egg- 
laying mammals 
of Australia and 
New Guinea, the 
two spiny ant- 
eaters and the 
duckmole, are 
imperfectly 
w r a m - blooded, 
especially the 
ant-eaters. The 
temperature of 
the spiny ant- 



Common Lizards in their winter rest, 
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Fig. 2. Long- 
eared Bat fold¬ 
ing up its long ears. 


Fig. 1, The 
Long-eared Bat 
seen from be¬ 
hind whilefixir\g 
itself upside 
down on a 
branch. 



Fig. 3. Long- 
eared Bat with 
ears folded 
under its 
" wings * or 
arms. 


Fig. 4. Long* 
eaied Bat, show¬ 
ing resting and 
hibernating at 
iitude. 
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eater s body rises rapidly if the animal 
is teased. The normal temperature is 29 8° 
centigrade ; it can be made to vary ten 
degrees by altering the outside temperature. 
Now the spiny ant-eater is a hiberaator, and 
this is the clue we have been seeking. 

The clue is that winter-sleeping mammals 
axe imperfectly warm-blooded. When the 
cold weather sets in it becomes difficult for 
them to adjust the debtor and creditor 
account as regards heat, and they give up 
the attempt. They sink back into a state of 
comparative coldness and cold-bloodedness, 
sinking back to a condition like that of 
the nestling bird, or sinking back to an 
ancestral reptilian condition. For mammals 
evolved from reptiles. Thus winter-sleep is 
a kind of relapse ; the animal slips down the 
rungs of the ladder of evolution-—towards 
cold-bloodedness. 

The words warm-blooded and cold-blooded 
are unfortunate, for they do not quite mean 
what they say. A snake basking on the 
sand of the desert is not cold, but it is 
cold-blooded ( poikilothermal ), which means 
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approximating to the temperature of the 
surroundings. You may have felt very cold 
before you bought this Christmas Number 
of The Strakd Magazine, but your body- 
temperature was just the same as when you 
bought the Summer Number, you remember. 
For warm-blooded (stenothermal) means keep¬ 
ing an approximately constant temperature. 


MAKING A STRENGTH OUT OF A 
WEAKNESS, 


Life is insurgent, and it is a way of animals 
to make the best of a bad business. So we 
find that the occasional imperfection in the 
temperature regulating arrangements in cer¬ 
tain mammals has been counteracted very 
successfully. The hedgehog or hamster, or 
whatever it be, creeps into a confined space, 
some snug comer, and sinks into coma. If it 
fell asleep in the open, its temperature would 
go down and down, until it went too far to 
rise again. The winter-sleeper would die. But 
in the hole of the old tree, in the recesses of the 
hedgerow, with curtains of herbage round 
about, in the comer of the barn, the tern- 
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perature is much higher than that of the 
world outside, and an approximation of the 
sleeper's temperature to that of its immediate 
surroundings is not fatal. Along with the 
snuggling into a confined space must he 
taken the reduction of activity, and here 
hibernation approaches the lethargy of frog 
and tortoise* The heart beats feebly, the 
breathing movements are scarcely perceptible, 
the excretion or filtering stops, and this 
reduction of expenditure helps to save the 
situation, 

THE BIOLOGY OF WINTER SLEEP. 

To understand something of this winter- 
sleep of bats and hedgehogs, marmots and 
dormice, we must keep in mind (i) the 
constitutional disability or weakness, namely, 
imperfect warm-bloodedncss \ (2) the creep* 
ing into a restricted space which gets warmed 
up a little ; and (3) the great reduction of 
expenditure, for even the internal activities 
of the body come almost to rest—like a lire 
so well banked-up in its own ashes that we 
can hardly say more than that it is “ in/ J not 
" out*" But there are two other considera¬ 
tions. We must not think of the hedgehog 
facing its first winter, finding it hopeless to 
try to keep up its temperature, and then 
deciding to creep into a hole. The individual 
hedgehog, born in 1921, is at the present 
moment sleeping through the winter. But 
we misunderstand the situation unless we 
recognize that the hedgehog of 1921 inherited 
a constitution with a certain rhythm, 
established in the course of thousands of 
generations, and likewise an instinct to hide 
itself" in a comfortable comer when the 
weariness or sleepiness comes on. For ages, 
it must be re¬ 
membered, our 
hedgehogs have 
not known any 
winter. They 
have slept 
through them all, 
just as the migra¬ 
tory birds have 
c ire u mve n t ed 
them all. 

The other con* 
federation is that 
although the 
rhythm has been 
established {some 
sleepers go to 

sleep before the Altitude adopted by the Hedgehog during its 

cold weather be* pkoif: ^ hibernating period, 

gins, e,g. the 

woodchucks of the Adirondacks), and al¬ 
though the instinct to seek a cosy corner has 
been engrained, there are various contributory 
influences, (a) After the hard work of summer 
there is fatigue and a physiological bias to¬ 
wards rest. {&} After the abundant meals of 



summer and the storage ojf reserves that has 
been effected, there is a natural see-saw to¬ 
wards rest, (c) Once the quiescence has 
begun, it will tend to continue, for the 
closeness of the retreat must be *soporific 1 and 
the cessation of kidney-functions, that is to 
say, the filtering out of poisonous waste- 
products will tend to keep the sleepers sleepy. 
No doubt there comes about a sort of 4 * auto¬ 
intoxication "—a poisoning of the body with 
its own waste-products. Perhaps this is 
one of the reasons why plants do not walk 
about ; they are kept slumbrous by the 
retention of their own ashes. 

Our general proposition is that true 
hibernation is confined to a small number of 
mammals, such as bats, hedgehogs, hamsters, 
dormice, marmots, spiny ant-eaters. It is 
exceptional and it is indicative -of a certain 
weakness—a relapse towards a reptilian 
constitution. But out o! weakness the 
winter-sleepers have made strength. Their 
motto is not merely Lie km and say 
nuffin," but * Reader pour mieux sauter 
It is not exactly that they make a virtue 
out of necessity ; they adj ust themselves to 
a weakness, so that it becomes a source of 
strength. There is no more food for us, 
especially for us insect-eaters; the ground 
is covered with snow; these winds and hail¬ 
storms are terrible; there is no keeping 
warm these days; as regards thermody¬ 
namics we are insolvent; let us seek out a 
quiet corner and sleep off our very satisfactory 
summer/' It is rather feeble-kneed, per¬ 
haps, but the disability was there, and our 
point is that an unconscious recognition of 
the constitutional weakness was followed by 

a seeking out of a 
resting-place, and 
that the lying-low 
is biologically jus¬ 
tified, not merely 
because the win* 
ter - sleepers re¬ 
main alive, but 
because, like the 
humble-bees at a 
much lower level, 
they are much the 
better of their 
long rest. Rcculer 
pour mieux sauter, 

THE BATS IN 
THE HOLLOW 
TREE- 

Colonics of bats 
often take posses- 


1 /. j. W*r&. 


sion of caves, hollow trees, church steeples, 
the rafters of barns and attics, and in cold 
regions they hibernate* Never were there 
quainter sleepers, for they huddle together, 
hanging themselves up by their toes, and 
folding themselves up in their arms. In one 
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attic in North America over one thousand 
five hundred bats were counted, and some 
caves are tenanted by many thousands. 
Those that hibernate vary considerably in 
the soundness of their winter-sleep, for many 
wake up when there is a spell of mild weather, 
with a chance of some midges and moths. 
After enjoying hunting for a few evenings 
the bats return to 
their slumbers. 

Where hiberna¬ 
tion of bats is the 
rule, asm Britain, 
there is very 
marked plump* 
ness at the be¬ 
ginning of winter, 
when they fall 
as T eep: we know 
from the bio- 
chemist that 
sugary material 
is changed, some 
times in large 
quantities, into 
fat: these re¬ 

serves of fat are 
consumed during the long fast of winter, 
so that they are very lean when they re¬ 
awaken in spring. It is interesting to re¬ 
member that some bats have discovered the 
characteristic bird solution of the problem 
of meeting the winter, for they migrate to 
more hospitable winter quarters* If we ask 
why many bats hibernate while their distant 
relatives the moles do not* the answer must 
be (i) that bats are imperfect in their warm¬ 
bloodedness ; (2) that all the small bats feed 
on insects which are scarce in the winter in 
colder countries ; and (3) that bats do not 
lay up stores. 

THE DEEP SLEEP OF THE HEDGEHOG* 

A good example of one of the deep sleepers 
is the hedgehog* When the weather becomes 
wintry, when there is scarcity of the insects* 
slugs, and earthworms on which it feeds, the 
hedgehog creeps into a nest prepared in the 
recesses of a thick-set hedge or in the base of 
a hollow tree. Its sleeping-chamber is sur¬ 
rounded by grass and leaves and other non- 
' conducting material, sometimes including 
wool, so that the temperature is much higher 
than that of the outer world. If an accident 
should occur, letting the cold into the winter- 
quarters* the chances are that the sleeper 
may die without awaking. Sometimes* how¬ 
ever, very keen frost awakens a hibernating 
mammal, which shows that it is not exactly 
the cold that causes the winter-sleep* The 
hibernating hedgehog does not usually stir 
for months ; the heart beats feebly and the 
breathing movements are few ; the inactive 
muscles produce just enough animal heat to 
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keep life agoing; the stores of brow nish fat 
accumulated in summer are slowly consumed ; 
there are no waste-products except carbonic 
acid gas; the ordinary power of answering 
back to outside provocation is almost gone. 
The hedgehog approaches the confines of 
death* and it may be taken as a good illus¬ 
tration of the fact that winter-sleep is a 

state very differ¬ 
ent from ordinary 
sleep. It would 
be pedantic not 
to call hiberna¬ 
tion by the simple 
name of *' winter- 
sleep, 1 * but w p e 
have to face the 
difficult saying 
of one of the old 
investigators* 
that hibernation 
is not sleep and 
that it has 
nothing to do 
with winter* By 
the first state¬ 
ment he meant 
that, physiologically considered* hibernation 
is very different from ordinary sleep, for 
instance in the greatly reduced activity of 
heart and lungs* and in the stoppage of the 
kidney's filterings* By the second statement 
he meant that it depends on an old-estab¬ 
lished bodily bias* to which the cold of w inter 
is only a trigger-puller. The fact is that 
hibernation, or win ter-sleep, of, say, the 
hedgehog, cannot be distinguished from the 
aestivation, or summer-sleep, of the tenrec 
of Madagascar* 

If we ask why the hedgehog must hibernate, 
when the mote, which belongs to the same 
order (Insectivora), remains wide-awake, the 
answer must be (1) that the hedgehog has 
some imperfection in the internal arrange¬ 
ments which normally ensure w r ami-blooded¬ 
ness ; (2} that the hedgehog's ordinary food 
becomes scarce as winter approaches ; and 
(3) that the hedgehog is not a burrower. 
Moreover, the mole makes caches of de-i 
capitated earthworms. 

THE MARMOTS ON THE MOUNTAINS* 

Travellers in Switzerland sometimes see 
the elusive marmot high up on the Alps* but 
oftener they only hear the shrill whistle. 
The marmot is a gregarious, greyish-brown 
rodent about the size of a rabbit, a great 
burrower, living largely on the roots of 
Alpine plants* In its burrow's it stores 
dried grass and the like, and this store points 
to the fact that there is a period of falling 
asleep during which some food may be taken* 
When the door of the burrow is shut, and the 
marmots have fallen sound asleep, sometimes 
Original from 
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Alpine Marmots hibernating in company. 
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two dozen together, the food-canal is always 
empty apart from a little fluid, and the 
breathing movements sink to 2-6 per minute 
instead of the 50-60 of the summer* The 
woodchuck of North America is a marmot, 
less gregarious than the European species, 
and the name woodchuck day " is applied 
to the date of its spring re-appearance after 
the long rest of winter* It is interesting to 
contrast the hibernating marmot of the Alps 
with the little snow mouse, a relic of the 
European fauna of the Great Ice Ages. Just 
as the reindeer, the Arctic fox, and the 
banded lemming, which used to be com¬ 
panions of the snow mouse on the low grounds 
of Central Europe, found safety, so far as 
they were not exterminated, by trekking to 
the North, so the snow mouse found safety 
by going up to the mountain-tops. It does 
not migrate in winter, it does not change 


living more dangerously than any other 
living mammal. 

THE LIGHTLY-SLEEPING DORMOUSE. 

The dormouse might almost be called the 
squirrel of the thickets, for it climbs on 
bushes as its distant relative on trees, it is 
equally fond of nuts, it holds the food to its 
mouth in its paws, it has a Jong hairy tail. 
It is unlike the squirrel in being nocturnal in 
its habits. As the winter drawls near the 
dormouse makes a store of food and a snug 
globular nest of grass and moss and leaves. 
It curls up into a ball (the usual surface- 
reducing attitude of a win ter-sleeper) and 
sinks into hibernation But it is one of the 
light sleepers, waking up in mild weather 
and eating temperately from the stores in its 
cupboard. The probability is that un¬ 
interrupted hibernation is more advantageous 
than what is seen in the Sight sleepers, for if 
the hibernator wakes up it requires 
some food. Thus there must be a 
store, as in the dormouse, or the 
possibility of hawking, as in the case 
of hats. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that if a deeply - 
sleeping hibernator is artificially 
and suddenly wakened the result 
seems to be very injurious. It dis¬ 
turbs the course of the natural 
rhythm, and the jar to the constitu¬ 
tion may he fatal. In natural con¬ 
ditions the re-awakening is gradual ; 
but we are reminded by the case of 
the dormouse that the restoration 
of the normal body - temperature 
may come about very rapidly after 
the sleeper is quite aw*ake, Thus 
Dr. Pembrey found that a dor¬ 
mouse raised its temperature from 
I 3'5 q Cp to 35 75* C. in an hour. 
What a feverish hurry that w'as— 
outdone, however, by a bat which 
rose from 1125° C. to 33 5* C* in 
fourteen seconds ! 

THE STORES OF THE HAMSTER. 

The hamsters are Old World 
yellowisli-brown rodents* rather like 
stoutly-built rats, but with large 
cheek - pouches. The common 
European hamster, which does not 
occur in Britain, is about ten 
inches long, with a hairy tapering 
tail about two inches more. It is 
fond of making burrows in corn 
fields, with interlacing cross-roads 
and occasional enlarged chambers. 
It is mainly vegetarian and often 
does great damage to crops. Apart 
from this the hamster is a ratheT 
attractive animal, verging to¬ 
wards the belligerent* If it has a 
Original from 
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colour, it stores only a little, and it does not 
hibernate. It is a very 
hardy animal, and, mak¬ 
ing long burrows be¬ 
neath the snow* sub 
sists on the roots of 
Al pine pi a n ts. Perhaps 
it has the distinction of 



The Badger, which is not a true winter-sleeper, 
collects a quantity of bracken under an old tree 
and uses it For making a comfortable den. 
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short temper, as some observers say, it lias 
also a long courage. 

What gives a particular interest to the 
hamster is its habit of laying up huge stores 
in the deep winter-burrows* The stores 
consist of corn and hay, peas and beans, and 
other seeds ; and they seem to be an adap- 
tation to a very early awakening in spring, 
before there is much available vegetation. 
It is said that the hamsters keep their door 
shut for a long time in the very early spring, 
and that is the time when they feed on their 
stores, 

OTHER HIRERNATORS. 

Besides bat and hedgehog, dormouse and 
hamster, which we have chosen as good 
types of winter- 
sleepers, there 
are others, such 
as the spiny ant- 
eater ( Echidna ) 
of Australia, the 
jerboa of the 
Kirghiz steppes, 
and the sousliks 
(Spermophilus) of 
North Temperate 
eou nt r ies, which 
link marmots to 
squirrels. There 
can be little 
doubt that the 
list of true win¬ 
ter - sleepers is 
much shorter 
than is frequently 
stated, for a long 
sleep in very cold 
weather is not the 
same as genuine hibernation. There is no 
warrant for putting Polar bear or brown 
bear on the list, and we doubt very much 
if any carnivore is a true hibernator 
Ordinary squirrels should also be excluded, 
from the list, and moles, of course. It is 
worth noting that bats are of ancient 
pedigree, that rodents and insectivores are 
two primitive orders of mammals, and that 
the egg-laying spiny ant eaters are very old- 
fashioned. It seems then that the occur¬ 
rence of winter-sleep is practically confined 
to the more primitive mammals, which is in 
accordance with the theory—the keynote of 
our study—that the imperfect warm-blooded- 
ness of hibemators is a sort of relapse from 
the high estate of ordinary mammals. In 
the case of the spiny ant-eater, which has 
many reptilian features, it seems possible to 
think of a persistence of reptilian cold- 
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bloodedness ; in the other cases^ Mike bat 
and hedgehog, the probability is rather that 
the win ter-sleepers have gone back on what 
their ancestors had attained. One would 
like to know more about the warm-blooded- 
ness of the baby-hibemators and how they 
compare with ordinary mammalian babies* 

THE GIST OF THE MATTER. 

Does not this story of hibernation bring 
some big ideas into focus ? (1) Life is 

rhythmic and it is punctuated by the seasons. 
Just as we fall asleep after the fatigue of the 
day, even if the room is not dark, so the 
winter-sleepers sink into a deep somnolence 
after the strenuous industry of the summer, 
and do so even if it be not very cold. But just 

as the darkness 
helps us to sleep, 
so the approach 
of winter is the 
signal for hiber¬ 
nation* 

(2} Winter, 
with its cold 
and storms and 
scarcity, sets a 
problem to 
animals, and 
hibernation is 
one of the many 
answers that 
work fairly well. 
But it is a re¬ 
markable answer, 
since the hiber^ 
nators are handi¬ 
capped by an 
imperfect warm¬ 
bloodedness, 
which they nevertheless use as a way out of 
the difficulty. Out of weakness they are 
made strong, and they are not alone in 
that. 

(3) As we have seen, it is interesting to 
think of the imperfect w arm-blooded ness 
which characterizes winter-sleepers as a sort 
of relapse to a primitive, indeed reptilian, 
condition. For the hand of the past is ever 
upon the present, and a living creature is 
always in danger of slipping down the rungs 
of the steep ladder of evolution. 

{4) Finally, the hibernation is not only a 
way of evading the difficulty of the winter, it 
is an opportunity for a long rest, which even 
the food-canal may be the better of* We 
wonder if it is not also an opportunity for 
processes of recuperation or rejuvenescence 
to stave off the processes of ageing or 
senescence. 



The Common Squirrel in its light winter-sleep, 
not a true hibernation. 
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S YLVIA CREST walked back to her 
surgery, her quick steps beating 
time to the song of triumph in 
her heart. She had declined Jonas 
Ihcton's offer to send her home in one of his 
many cars* Walking, movement of any 
kind, physical action she wanted, to work 
down the bubbling exuberance which was 
within her* People who knew her, and 
who observed the lifted chin and the light 
in her eyes, saw Toll ford's one woman 
doctor as a new being. 

They saw, though this they could not 
know, merely the reaction from months of 
depression bordering upon despair, months 
of waiting when her most precious quality, 
her faith in herself and her invincibility, 
had been gradually shrinking until she had 
almost lost hold. 

For she had thrown down the gage to the 
town of Tollford, and until that morning the 
glove lay mouldering where it fell. 

If Tollford had not been founded a couple 
of hundred years before the birth of Jonas 
Hcton it might, and undoubtedly would, 
have been known to history as Pictonville. 
It is on record that Jonas offered pretty 
substantial inducements, including the build¬ 
ing of a new town-hall, the presentation of 
a town park, and the equipment of a new 
fire-station, to induce such a change of 
name, but Tollford was more conservative 
in those days, before Pic ton's great glass- 
roofed factory buildings sprawled half-way 
flown the valley. And when the Picton 
works and some eight thousand Picton 
employs* had become so important a factor 
in the municipal life of Tollford, Jonas had 
outgrown the desire for advertisement, and 


found life held something bigger than the 
flattery of a purchased honour. 

Dr. Sylvia Crest had come straight to 
Tollford from Mercers Hospital, her diploma 
painfully new' but her heart charged with 
confidence. She had surveyed the land, 
and had duly noted the poverty of medical 
resources in the town. Of women doctors 
there were none—and there were at least 
four thousand women employed at Picton's. 
She sat down the night following her visit 
to Tollford and, with a pencil and paper 
and the local health statistics before her, 
she took stock of opportunity, and found 
the prospects beautiful. 

So she arrived one dull day in February, 
rented a corner hoifse, furnished her rooms 
with proper severity, put up her sign, and 
waited* The local newspaper man gave 
her a most outrageous puff, for Sylvia was 
pretty, the prettiness of regular features 
and a skin like silk, but brazen sign and as 
brazen advertisement notwithstanding, few 
patients sought the advice of the new doctor, 

Tollford was conservative. 

Moreover, working women did not like 
women doctors. About the female of the 
medical profession all manner of legends 
circulated. Women practitioners {by local 
and even more general account) did not 
treat women as kindly as men doctors. 
They were liable to fainting spells, and 
think what would happen if, in the middle 
of a critical operation, the doctor needed 
medical attention ! 

A haggard and droop-lipped Jonas Picton, 
sitting in his ornate office at the works, had 
heard of Dr. Sylvia Crest, and sighed* 
Where the great Rteyne, most famous of 
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modem physicians, had failed to find any other 
remedy than the knife, and offered even that 
dread remedy without assurance of cure, what 
hope could a 44 bit of a girl " bring ? 

His secretary had pointed her out to him 
once when he was driving through Tollford. 
And yet, one day in sheer desperation, he 
had sent for her. The messenger had come 
at a moment when Dr. Sylvia was facing, 
perilously near tears, an accumulation of 
bills which called for an earlier settlement 
than her bank-manager could sanction. No 
wonder that the sun shone more wonderfully, 
and the homely folk of Tollford took on a 
foreign charm under her benignant eyes as 
she now made her way homeward. 

A LAN BROCK was waiting in her study, 
Jh\ and the hearth she had left clean and 
tidy was strewn with his cigarette-ends. 
She looked suspiciously at him as she came 
in : his face was more yellow, his appearance 
more untidy than usual, and he had not 
shaved. He was the one doctor in Tollford 
who had given her welcome—he was more 
presentable the first day he had called upon 
her—and she had been grateful. She did not 
realize until later that in seeking her out he 
had advertised his belief in her failure. 

Alan Brock had neither friend nor practice 
in Tollford, and for good reason. 

She took off her wrap, her disapproving 
eyes upon the figure sprawling in the one 
easy chair she possessed. 

“ Dr. Brock, you have been taking 
morphine again/' she said, severely. 

He chuckled, stretching out his hand to 
flick away the ashes of his cigarette. 

*' I must keep one patient, you know/' 
he grinned. 4 ‘ To alleviate suffering, to 
restore vitality—what used old Professor 
Thingummy to say were the three duties of 
medicine ? " 

She smiled. She was too elated to take 
anything but a charitable view of one whose 
acquaintance she was determined to drop. 

" Why don't you go away from here ? " 
she asked. “ You need not be a doctor-" 

“ The good people of Tollford make that 
obvious," he growled. 

"You have money," she went on; "why 

stay here, where-" She stopped, and he 

looked up. 

4 4 Where I'm not exactly respected, eh ? " 
he said. 44 Well, there are several reasons, 
and you're one of them." 

" Me ? " She was genuinely surprised. 

He nodded. 

" Yes, you. Do you know, Sylvia, 
doctoring isn't your line. You haven't the 
temperament for it, for one thing—it's a 
horrible profession for a woman, anyway." 

Her lips were set tight now. 

" That isn't the view you took a few 
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months ago, Dr. Brock," she said, and he 
waved his hand feebly. 

‘ A few months ago I wanted to know you, 
and I wasn't such a fool as to start right in 
telling you your faults. Sylvia, you and I 
are both hopeless failures." 

• He rose unsteadily and reached out his 
hand. Had she not moved quickly it 
would have rested on her arm. 

" I want you to listen to me, Dr. Brock," 
she said, quietly. “ There is nothing in our 
relationships which justifies your calling me 
by my Christian name. There is, I am 
sorry to say, very little in our common 
profession which makes a continuance of 
our friendship possible or desirable—even 
the communion of failure has no attraction 
for me." 

He was standing by the table, swaying 
slightly. The effect of the morphine was 
beginning to wear off, and his face was 
drawn and haggard. He muttered something 
and sank back to his chair. Then, lifting 
his sunken head with an unexpected alert¬ 
ness :— 

" Look here," he said, *' I've got money, 
that's true. I tell you I'm mighty fond of 
you, and that's true also. Why don't you 
throw up this business and come away ? It 
would make a new man of me, Sylvia." 

She shook her head. 

Supposing I was fond of you—which 
I'm not—marrying a man to reform him 
would be a pretty thin occupation ; and, 
honestly, I don't think you’re going to be 
cured." 

44 You're certain about that, are you ? 
he said, with an ugly little smile. 44 Do you 
realize," he asked, suddenly, “ that you're 
certain about almost everything ? " 

He was surprised to see the red come into 
her face. Later he was to learn the reason 
why. 

* I'm sorry," he said, humbly. * Don’t 
let us quarrel—anyway, I'm leaving this 
hole. How did you get on this morning ? 
Did you see the kid ? " 

44 I saw the child," said the girl. 

41 Well ? " 

He was looking at her queerly. There 
was something sceptical and challenging in 
his attitude which annoyed her until she 
remembered that there had been a time 
when this broken man had been Picton's 
family doctor. 

44 I saw the child," she said, again, * and 
I think that the trouble is local—in fact, 
I am certain." She cut the word short, as 
though it had slipped out against her will, 
and again she flushed. 

44 You think the spinal trouble will yield 
to treatment; in fact, you're certain, eh ? " 
he said, slowly. 44 Well, you're putting 
your opinion against the biggest expert." 
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fl I realize that/' she replied, " but I must 
say what I believe. I gave the child a 
thorough examination—she's a pretty little 
girl, isn't she ? I am satisfied that with 
massage and fairly simple local remedies 
the swelling on the back can be absorbed/ 1 
Brock was silent. He sat with his chin 
on hi? hands, looking into the fire. 

At last he broke the silence. 

“And naturally old man Picton fell on 
your neck and blessed you ? " 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“ He was rather grateful. Why ? " 

** Because/' said the other, grimly, " that's 

the kind of 
verdict he's 
been try¬ 
ing to get 
for years. 
Jonas Pic¬ 
ton hates 
the knife. 


His wife died on the table. His mother 
died in similar circumstances, and I believe 
one of his sisters had a very unhappy 
experience at the hands of a fashionable 
surgeon. It is just the knife that he w r ants 
to avoid, and naturally he believed you, 
and was glad to swallow- anything you told 
him. Do you know' what you are ( Sylvia ? 
You're the straw—and he clutched you ! r# 

The girl repressed her irritation with an 
effort. 

I gave what I believe to be an honest 
opinion/ 1 she said. 

Dr* Brock had reached out his hand and 
taken a book from the bookcase, and was 
looking at it idly. He turned the cover. 

<J ' S. A. C/—your initials ? ” lie said. 
“ Sure And Certain, eh ? " he laughed. 

This time she made no attempt to conceal 
her anger. 

" You are not quite as original as you 
think, Dr. Brock," she said, her lips trembling. 


"Dr. Brock had taken a book from the bookcase. He turned the cover. *5. A. C.— 
your initials?' he said, *Sure And Certain^ eh?* 11 
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'* Those initials have been interpreted that 
way before, by a man who would be a little 
more competent than you to sit in judgment 
on my diagnoses." 

44 Who is that ? " he asked, in surprise. 

He had reached the stage in morphia- 
mania where he found it impossible to take 
offence at rebuffs more pointed than Sylvia 
Crest’s. 

44 John Wintermere," she said, shortly, 
and he whistled. 

44 I remember," said he, softly. 45 I heard 
some story about it from Mercers. He was 
rather sweet on you, wasn’t he, and you had 
an awful row with him when you were a 
student, and-" 

The girl had opened the door. 

* If you will excuse me now, Dr. Brock, 

I shall be very glad to have this room," she 
said. " I am expecting some patients." 

" Wintermere, eh ? " he rose slowly, 
groping for his hat. “ Good chap, Winter- 
mere. He’s married now, isn’t he ? " 

He saw the girl’s face go white. 

44 Married ? " she faltered. 44 I don’t know 
—perhaps—at any rate, it’s no business of 
mine." 

He chuckled. The effect of the marriage 
invented on the spur of the moment satisfied 
him. 

44 Perhaps he isn’t—now I come to think 
of it I was wrong to say he was married. 
Scared you, didn’t it ? ’’ 

She made no answer. 

He turned at the door of the little house. 

“ Jonas has taken you up, and you'll get 
all the patients you want now, but take my 
advice—combine business with pleasure by 
getting John Wintermere down to see 
Picton’s kid. Picton has funked sending for 
him, though he knows Wintermere’s opinion 
is the last word on spinal trouble-’’ 

The door was slammed viciously in his 
face. 

I T seemed almost as though Brock’s 
prophecy was to be fulfilled, as if 
some secret courier had run from house 
to house telling Tollford that the new 
woman doctor was under the sublime, 
patronage of Jonas Picton, and was no 
longer to be avoided. Patients appeared 
miraculously. Never before had Dr. Sylvia 
Crest’s waiting-room been so crowded as it 
was that night. 

She called the next day at the big house 
to see her little patient. Picton’s car was at 
the door, and as she walked up the big man 
greeted her with almost pathetic eagerness. 

“ Just come into the library, Doctor," he 
said, opening a door. " I want to talk to 
you about Fay." 

He ushered her into the room, closed the 
door behind her, and lowered his voice. 
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44 I didn't tell you yesterday. Doctor, that 
I have consulted Dr. Steyne. You've heard 
of Steyne ? " 

44 I have heard of him,” she smiled, 44 and 
I also know that you’ve consulted him." 

Picton looked relieved. 

‘ I’m glad to hear that," he said. 44 Some¬ 
how, I didn’t like telling you, for fear-" 

he laughed a little nervously— 44 for fear the 
knowledge that Steyne had seen her would 
influence your opinion. You know that he 
takes a different view to yourself ? He calls 
the disease some infernal long name, and 
says that it cannot be cured save by an 
operation, and that it is extremely rare that 
such operations are successful. Sit down, 
won’t you ? 

44 There's another man —Wintermere," 
Picton went on. 44 You’ve heard of him ? " 

44 I've heard of him," said Sylvia, steadily. 

" Well, they wanted me to bring him down 
to see the child, and I’ve heard that he’s a 
pretty clever man. I met him when I was 
on my vacation, and he seems a very clever 
fellow, though a bit young-looking for a 
specialist." 

The name of John Wintermere invariably 
annoyed Sylvia. To-day, with the memory 
of Brock’s sneer so fresh in her mind, there 
was sounder reason for her irritation. But 
John Wintermere had been her master in 
surgery, and common decency demanded a 
testimonial. 

'■ I don’t think I should be deceived by 
his youthful appearance, Mr. Picton," she 
said. " I think he is the greatest surgeon, 
in this country." 

Jonas Picton pulled a wry face. 

*' I don’t want any great surgeons," he 
said, shortly. " I want a cure without 
surgery. And you think you can do it, 
don’t you’ ? " 

Only for the fraction of a second did Sylvia 
hesitate. 

Yes, I think so. Yes, I am cer—I am 
confident I can cure the child," she said, 
and if he noticed her confusion of terms, he 
made no comment. 

He rose quickly and gripped her arm. 

My friend," he said, and his voice was 
a little shaky, ” put my girl right, and you 
shall never regret having come to Tollford." 

Sylvia went up alone. : In a large room, 
chosen for its situation because its windows 
offered no view of her father’s commercial 
activities, was the centre and soul of Jonas 
Picton’s existence. 

•' Hallo, Miss Doctor," said a cheery 
voice from the white bed, and Sylvia went 
across to her patient and took the thin hand 
in hers. 

Fay Picton was seventeen, and a pro¬ 
digious bookworm. Books covered the table 
by the side of the bed and filled two cases 
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which ran the length of the room. She was 
a pretty, fairylike thing, who turned big 
smiling eyes to the newcomer. 

44 You're the first interesting doctor I've 
had," she said, 44 and I've had a lot. Your 
name is Sylvia, and that's what I'm going 
to call you. I couldn't tell you this yester¬ 
day because Daddy was here, and I had to 
appear impressed by all that stuff you were 
talking." 

" And weren't you impressed ? " smiled 
Sylvia, as she sat by the bed. 

44 Not a dreadful lot," said the girl, with 
disconcerting frankness. 41 You see, I know 
much more about my unhappy case than 
you or Daddy. I've read a lot about it." 

But Sylvia was nettled. To suggest the 
fallibility of the young is outrageous. 

"You ought not to have read any medical 
books," she said, severely. 

" Oh, skittles ! " said the patient, con¬ 
temptuously. "You don't suppose they'd 
let me have medical books, do you ? " 

" Well, where did you read about it ? " 

" In the encyclopaedia, of course. Every¬ 
thing's in the encyclopaedia, isn't it ? " 

Sylvia, for the first time in her life, was 
genuinely embarrassed. 

" Well, anyway, we're going to cure you," 
she said, and Fay Picton laughed quietly. 

" Of course you're not going to cure me," 
she said, calmly. " This thing is more or 
less incurable. The only remedy is an 
operation, and there have been just four 
cases where an operation has been successful. 
Only Daddy shrinks inside himself at the very 
idea—poor soul ! " 

This was not exactly the start which Dr. 
Sylvia Crest had expected. She was dis¬ 
mayed at the thought that her task was to 
be doubly difficult, and that she had two 
fights to wage—one against the disease and 
one against the scepticism of this self- 
possessed young person. 

"You see, Doctor dear, the spine and all 
its eccentricities is terra nova to the poor 
doctor," the patient went on, remorselessly. 
She stopped suddenly as she saw the look in 
Sylvia's face. " I'm awfully sorry"—she put 
out her hand and laid it on Sylvia's knee— 
"anyway, it doesn't matter; do your best, 
and come every day and talk to me, and I'll 
pray hard for faith in your treatment." 

That was the beginning of the curious 
and torturing friendship which shook the 
self-confidence of Sylvia Crest more than 
the admonitions of professors or the jeers of 
Alan Brock. 

" Fay is quite brightening up under the 
care of the woman doctor," Picton told his 
cronies, his managers, and the few who 
enjoyed the privilege of intimate friendship 
with him. " Never saw her looking so cheer¬ 
ful, my boy." 


O NE afternoon Sylvia went in haste to 
her patient, obeying an urgent tele¬ 
phone summons from the nurse, and 
found the girl lying on her side, haggard 
and white, with a queer little smile on her 
face. 

" Doctor, darling," said Fay, " send that 
gaunt female out of hearing, and I'll tell you 
something." 

Sylvia dismissed the nurse. 

" Bend down as they do in books," 
whispered the girl, with a little laugh that 
ended in a grimace, " and I will tell you my 
guilty secret." 

4 What is wrong, dear ? " asked Sylvia. 

She was in a panic—an unreasonable, 
fearful panic—and there was need to exercise 
control lest her voice betrayed her. The 
girl's bright eyes were fixed on hers, and there 
was elfish laughter struggling with the pain 
in her voice. 

" If we could have a little slow music," 
she whispered, " I think it would be appro¬ 
priate. Sylvia, you won't let that raw- 
boned creature weep over me, will you ? " 

" For God's sake, Fay, be quiet," said 
Sylvia, hoarsely; " what are you talking 

about ? " 

44 I'm going to glory," said the girl. 44 I 
sort of know it." 

44 Let me see." 

Sylvia’s hand trembled as she examined 
the spine. The tiny swelling which it had 
been her daily care to reduce had grown 
ominously, and there were other certain 
symptoms which could not be ignored. 

Jonas Picton, called from a board meeting, 
listened in silence whilst Sylvia told him of 
the new development. He seemed to shrink 
visibly at the telling, and when he spoke his 
voice was husky. 

44 I—I have a lot of confidence in you. 
Doctor," he said ; 4 do you think—do you 

think there is anything to be done-? '' 

Sylvia was silent for a while. But he 
might have foretold her answer in the sudden 
stiffening of her body and the upward throw 
of her chin. 

44 I still have faith in my treatment," she 
said. 

He did not speak again, but rose and 
went up to the girl's room. 

Sylvia did not follow him. Somehow she 
knew instinctively that he wished to go 
alone. She waited for ten minutes and then 
he came back. He did not look at her, but 
walked to the window and stared out. 
Presently he turned. 

44 Who is the best surgeon in this 
country ? " he asked. 

44 John Wintermere of Mercers Hospital," 
she replied. 

He nodded and went out of the room. 
Then he came back and opened the door 
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wide, but he did not come into the room, 
nor did he look at her. 

” You'd better go up and see Fay/' be 
said. “ IVe telephoned to Dr. Wintermere 
and he will be here this evening/' 

Sylvia Crest walked heavi¬ 
ly up the stairs. She had 
heard the doom of her pro 
fessio n a 1 
career, as 


" l had to tell him to send for Winter- 
mere/' 

" You told him ? ” said Sylvia, in surprise. 
The girl nodded, 

41 You see, I've been thinking things out, 
and it occurred to me that 1 might be the 
fifth case in history, and really, for poor 
Daddy's sake, 1 ought to take the chance* 
You don't mind, do you, not really ? ” 
Sylvia stooped and kissed the girl, 

" No, dear/' she said r 

i4 It means a tremendous lot to you in 
your profession, doesn't it, I mean your— 
” Fay checked the words. 

1 My mistaken diagnosis/' finished Sylvia, 
with a laugh. " Yes, 1 suppose it does* 
but it means more to me that you should 
have the best treatment, ir¬ 
respective of my fine 
feelings, and even 
though the treatment 
is contrary to my 
idea of what is 
right.” 

Sylvia 


Bend down as they do in books/ 
whispered the girl, * and 1 will tell 
you my guilty secret** 


waited at the house the whole of that after¬ 
noon and she was alone in the drawing¬ 
room when John Wintermere came. She 
had nerved herself for the meeting and was, 
in consequence^ more cold and more formal 
in her attitude than she intended. 

He walked slowly across the room to her, 
and it seemed as though the passage of six 
years had ma.de no alteration in the dis- 


were p r o - 
no u need by a 
judge. 

Fay lay with her face 
turned toward the door, 

and as the girl entered 
she beckoned her* 

** l had to do it, Sylvia darling/ 1 she 
said* " You don't mind me taking liberties 
with my staid old family doctor ? M 

She took the older girl J s hand between hers 
and fondled it* 

“ Had to do what, dear ? ” asked Sylvia, 
quietly. 
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parity of "heu relationship* He was still 
tr,e she was still the student, 

%foe felt *he had jirwn older at a latter 
rate than foe. But he was ai>o the man who 
had held her hand one sunny day in the 
hospital gardens and had spoken incoherently 
of love, urging her to drop the profession to 
which slie ha/1 dedicated her 
life, Perhaps the memory of 
this added to the awkward- 
nevs of the meeting 

M I'm glad to see you 
again, Sylvia/' 
he said, in that 
soft voice of his, 

* It m curious I 
should foe called 
in to a case of 
yours. Won’t 
you tell meafxiut 
it ? " 

She did not 
resent the " Syl¬ 
via/' It came 
so naturally and 
rightly, and in 
the detailing of 
Lay Picton's 
case her nervous* 
ness wore off. He 
listened gravely, 
interjecting now 
and again a 
question, and 
when she had 
fi nished he 
heaved a long 
high, 

- Well ? M she 
challenged. 

He hesitated. 

- It may he 
w hat you think/' 
he said, J but it 
seems to me that 
the symptoms 
suggest a series 
of complications. 

Have you——he 
hesitated again, 

' H have you offered 
a definite opinion ? " 

She nodded, 

" Did you tell Piet on 
that the case would yield 
to your treatment ? r ' 

She nodded again, and his 
face lengthened. 

So if the opinion I give is in 
contradict ion to yours- ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

If that is the case," she said, |B I shall 
regret not having followed the advice you 
fdfered to me six years ago. 1 * 


He was looking at her thoughtfully- 
It would mean nun for you, of course/' 
be said. ,J I—I wish I had not been called m_" 
" That s absurd. Dr. Wmtermere/' she 
said, s-harply. ” Personal friendship and 
that sort of thing—I don't mean friendship/' 

she went on. confused, “ I mean-" 

' I know what you mean." said 
Wintermere ; ' will you take me up 
to the child ? '" 

J is Pi. ton was in the room 
when they went in, and he re¬ 
mained by one of the window s 
u hsDt the examination was in 


" l want to say this/ he said; * that 
1 discovered that it 
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back at her and gently twigged the 
end of her nose. 

11 That is the privilege of an emi¬ 
nent specialist/' he said, gravely* 

11 To be or not to be ? ” persisted 
the girl. 

4 Fay, Fay, don p t talk about such 
things/' It was her father who had 
come to her bedside and had taken 
her little hand in his* *' Don't talk 
about things so flippantly, darling. 
You hurt your old Dad.” 

Then with sudden resolution he 
looked across the bed to Winter- 
mere, and asked, harshly 

ai Is an operation necessary ? 11 
Sylvia held her breath. Her heart 
was pounding violently, and she felt 
as though she were going to faint. 
What would the verdict be ? She 
knew too well what sentence would 
follow that verdict. She met the 
grave earnest eyes of John Winter- 
mere and there was in hers a momen¬ 
tary plea for mercy. She hated her¬ 
self for it* She knew that deep in 
her woman's heart was only one 
desire, the health and the life of the 
frail child who was looking with a 
quizzical smile from one to the other* 
■' Well ? JJ asked Picton, Is an 
operation necessary ? ” 

Wintermere cleared his throat. 

'* An operation is not only neces’ 
sary but imperative,” he said, 
steadily, ** and it must be per¬ 
formed at once." 

Picton, with a groan, turned on his 
heel and walked from the room. 

Sylvia saw the doctor only once 
again before the operation. At 
Fay's request she w as staying in the 
house. Picton had retired to his 
library and w as not visible, anti the 
girl was left alone in the bigcheerless 
drawing-room to plan her new 
future. She would have offered to 
help, had Wintermere given her any 
encouragement, but he had (pur¬ 
posely it seemed) made her atten¬ 
dance unnecessary by telephoning 
for on anaesthetist. So Sylvia sat 
and thought. She told herself a. 
dozen times that every doctor makes 
a mistake, and the fact.that their 
diagnoses were occasionally refuted 
does not ruin their career. 

But it was not what the world might 
think of Sylvia Crest that worried her, 
that drove her to a condition of blank 
despair. It was the shattering of her own 
faith in Sylvia Crest. 

At ten o’clock that night she went up to 
see the child ami found her cheerful, even gay. 
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" Sylvia, my duck, sit down here/' said 
Fay Picton. patting the side of the bed with 
her white hand, " and don't worry because 
I'm going to be the miraculous fifth. I like 
your Dr. Wintermere." 

“ My Dr. Wintermere ! ,# the protest was 
forced from Sylvia. 

“ Your Dr. Wintermere," said the girl, 
coolly. “ He's awfully good-looking, isn’t 
he, and not so very old. I should hate 
having a man with whiskers carving me 
about. And he's fond of you. I saw him 
looking at you as the film hero looks at the 
poor but honest shop-girl. He devoured 
you, that's the word, my dear." 

Don't talk nonsense, please, Fay. You 

ought to be preparing yourself-" 

'For a happier life ? " the patient 
laughed softly. " Now go down and see 
father, and tell him that I am brave but 
happy." 

She had left the room and was at the head 
of the stairs when she met Wintermere. 
They stopped, facing one another, on the 
landing, and it was Sylvia who spoke first. 

" I hope it is going to be very successful, 
Doctor," she said. 

" I hope so," he replied drearily. " God 
knows, this is the most awful end to six years 
of dreaming that could be imagined. Any¬ 
body but you—if it had been anybody but 
you, Sylvia ! " 

She shook her head. 

" If I am wrong, I am terribly wrong," 
she said. " If you are right I shall thank 
God for it all my days." 

He bowed his head for a second and walked 
past her. 

To Sylvia's surprise she found Picton 
waiting for her in the drawing-room. He 
was calmer and more friendly than she had 
expected. She delivered her message in a 
modified form, and he nodded and turned 
the conversation to a more general subject. 
So they talked for half an hour on matters 
which did not interest them, and their hearts 
and minds were in the room above. 

Unexpectedly the old man turned the 
conversation to Sylvia herself. 

" Doctor," he said, 11 I know you did your 
best for my little girl, and you’ve done all 
you could to make her happy—and to make 
me happy too," he added ; then paused as 
though he was in some doubt as to how he 
should proceed. " What I mean is this," 
he said, with an effort. " That whatever 

is the outcome of this-" he waved his 

hand to the door, " I do not blame you." 

‘ I shall not need your blame," said 
Sylvia in a low tone. “ If I am wrong, I shall 
never practise again." 

' You'll never practise again ? " he re¬ 
peated. " Then this is a tragedy for both 
of us." 


She bent her head. The handle of the 
door turned and both sprang up as John 
Wintermere came in. He wore a long white 
wrapper and had evidently come straight 
from his task. His face was white and drawn 
and he looked from one to the other in 
silence as he closed the door behind him. 
Picton was shaking in every limb. 

" Well—well-? " he asked, in a curi¬ 

ously squeaky voice. 

John Wintermere nodded. 

" Your daughter will recover," he said, 
" and I believe will be a strong and healthy 
girl." 

" Thank God for that," gasped the old 
man, and falling into his chair he covered 
his face with his hands, his shoulders 
shaking. 

“ I want to say something else, please." 

Picton lifted his tear-stained face to the 
man in the white wrapper, but John 
Wintermere was looking at Sylvia. 

" I want to say this," he said ; “ that when 
the operation was well advanced I discovered 
that it was unnecessary." 

" Unnecessary ? " cried Sylvia. 

And again he nodded. 

" I am satisfied," he said, speaking slowly, 
" that had Dr. Crest's treatment been 
continued, your daughter would have made 
a complete recovery without recourse to 
the knife." 

Then he walked from the room without 
another word. 


I T was the anaesthetist whom Sylvia saw 
just before he left the house that 
night, and she talked to him as doctor 
to doctor. 

"Yes, he's a wonderful chap, Winter-, 
mere," said that medico, with a sigh of 
admiration and envy. " She'll recover all] 
right. Yes, he's a wonderful fellow. Good¬ 
night, Doctor." 

She smiled to herself in the darkness of 
the porch before the house. 

Wintermere was saying good-night to 
Picton, who was almost hysterical in his 
relief and happiness. When he came out 
Sylvia was waiting for him. 

" Send your car on," she said, " I want to 
walk a little way with you." 

It was a slow and a silent walk, and when 
the time for parting came, Sylvia turned 
to the man at her side and laid her hands on 
his shoulders. 

" John," she said, " I’m going out of this 
profession." 

" You're mad," he said, and his voice 
trembled. " You—you were right in this 
case." 

She laughed quietly. 

" You dear li^r " she s^ijd, and kissed him. 
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WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF HIS PAINTINGS 


I DO not submit these sketches to 
the public gaze because I am under 
any illusion about their merit. They 
are the productions of a week-end 
and holiday amateur who during the last 
few years has found a new pleasure, and 
who wishes to tell others ol his hick. 


To have reached the age of forty without 
ever handling a brush or fiddling with a 
pencil, to have regarded with mature eye 
the painting of pictures of any kind as a 
mystery, to have stood agape before the 
chalk of the pavement artist, and then sud¬ 
denly to find oneself plunged in the middle 



villa at the Riviera. Original from 
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of a new and in¬ 
tense form of inter¬ 
est and action with 
paints and palettes 
and canvases, and 
not to be discour¬ 
aged by results, is 
an astonishing and 
enriching experi¬ 
ence* I hope it may 
be shared by others, 
I should lie glad if 
these lines, 1 should 
be proud if these 
sketches, induced 
others to try the 
experiment which I 
have tried, and if 
some at least were 
to find themselves 
dowered wit han ab¬ 
sorbing new amuse¬ 
ment delightful to 
themselves, and at 
any rate not vio¬ 
lently harmful to 
man or beast. 


Painting as a Pastime 



Newbuildings, Sussex, July, 1921. 


1 hope this is 
modest enough: 
because there is no 
subject on which I 
feel more humble 
or yet at the same 
time more natural. 
I do not presume 
to explain how to 
paint, but only how 
to get enjoyment, 
1 )o not turn the 
superior eye of 
critical passivity 
upon these efforts. 
Buy a paintbox and 
have a try. If you 
need something to 
occ upy your leisure, 
to divert your mind 
fro m t h e d a i 1 y 
round,to illuminate 
your holidays, do 
not be too ready to 
believe that you 
cannot find what 
you want here. 



l| Srtcdis, Norfolk 
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The MoaL> Breccles. August, 1921* 


Even at the advanced age of forty ! It 
would be a sad pity to shuffle or scramble 
along through one's playtime with golf and 
bridge, pottering, loitering, shifting from one 
heel to the other, wondering what on earth 
to do—as perhaps is the fate of some un¬ 
happy beings—when all the while, if you 
only knew, there is close at hand a wonderful 
new world of thought and craft, a sunlit 
garden gleaming with light and colour ot 


which you have the key in your waistcoat*' 
pocket. Inexpensive independence, a mobile 
and perennial pleasure apparatus, new mental 
food and exercise, the old harmonies and 
symmetries in an entirely different language, 
an added interest to every common scene, 
an occupation for every idle hour, an un¬ 
ceasing voyage of entrancing discovery— 
these are high prizes. Make quite sure they 
are not if you try and fail 
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there is not much harm done. The nursery 
will grab what the studio has rejected. And 
then you can always go out and kill some 
animal, humiliate some rival on the links, 
or despoil some friend across the green table. 
You really will not be worse off in any way. 
In fact you will be better off. You will 
know 41 beyond a perad venture,' * to quote a 
phrase disagreeably reminiscent, that that 
is really what you were meant to do in your 
hours of relaxation. 

But if, on the contrary, you are inclined— 
late in life though it be—to reconnoitre a 
foreign sphere of limitless extent, then he 
persuaded that the first quality that is needed 
is Audacity. There really is no time for 
the deliberate approach. Two years of draw¬ 
ing lessons, three years of copying woodcuts, 
five years of plaster casts — these are for the 
young. They have enough to bear. And 
this thorough grounding is for those who, 
hearing the call in the morning of their days, 
are able to make painting their paramount 
lifelong vocation. The truth and beauty of 
line and form which by the slightest touch 
or twist of the brush a real artist imparts 


to every feature of his design must be 
founded on long, hard, persevering apprentice¬ 
ship and a practice so habitual that it has 
become instinctive. We must not be too 
ambitious. We cannot aspire to master¬ 
pieces. We may content ourselves with a 
joy-ride in a paint-box* And for this 
Audacity is the only ticket, 

T shall now relate my personal experience. 
When I left the Admiralty at the end of 
May, 1915, 1 still remained a member of the 
Cabinet and of llie War Council. In this 
position I knew everything and could do 
nothing. The change from the intense 
executive activities of each day's work at 
the Admiralty to the narrowly-measured 
duties of a counsellor left me gasping. Like 
a sea-lx^ast fished up from the depths, or a 
diver too suddenly hoisted, my veins 
threatened to burst from Ihc fall in pres¬ 
sure. I had great anxiety and no means of 
relieving it ; 1 had vehement convictions 

and small power to give effect to them. I 
had long hours of utterly unwonted leisure 
in which to contemplate the unfolding of 
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The harbour at St. Jean Cap Ferrat. January, 1921 


the war. And then 
it was that the Muse 
of Painting came to 
tny rescue—out of 
charity and out of 
chivalry, localise 
after all. she had 
nothing to do with 
me-—and said, f ' Arc 
these toys any good 
to you ? They amuse 
some people." 

Having bought a 
paint-box* an easel, 
and a canvas, the 
next step was to 
begin. But what a 
step to take ! The 
palette gleamed with 
beads ol colour ; fair 
and white rose the 
canvas; the empty 
brush hung poised, 
heavy with destiny, 
irresolute in the air. 
My hand seemed ar* 
rested by a silent 



veto. 13ut after all 
the sky on this oc¬ 
casion was Tin ques¬ 
tionably blue, and a 
pale blue at that. 
There could be no 
doubt that blue paint 
mixed with white 
should be put on the 
top part of the can¬ 
vas, One really does 
not need to have had 
an artist’s training 
to see that. It is a 
starting- point open 
to all. So very gi n- 
gerly I mixed a little 
bine paint on the 
palette with a very 
small brush, and 
then with infinite 
precaution made a 
mark about as big 
as a bean upon the 
affronted snow- 
white shield. It 
\ he Blue Room at Lympne, was a challenge, & 
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Daybreak at Cassis, near Marseilles September, 1920 
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Mimizan Plage, Landes. This is the earliest of these sketches, and was painted during 

an afternoon in the Spring of 1920 


deliberate challenge ; but so subdued, so 
halting, indeed so cataleptic, that it deserved 
no response. At that moment l he loud 
approaching sound of a motor-car was heard 
in the drive. From this chariot there stepped 
swiftly and lightly none other than the 
gifted wife of Sir John La very. +> Painting ! 
But what are you hesitating about ? Let 
me have a brush—the big one/' Splash into 
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the turpentine, wallop into the blue and the 
white, frantic flourish on the palette—clean 
no longer—and then several large, fierce 
strokes and slashes of bine on the absolutely 
cowering canvas. Anyone could see that it 
could not hit hack. No evil fate avenged 
the jaunty violence. The canvas grinned 
in helplessness before me. The spell was 
broken. The sickly inhibitions rolled away. 
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I seized the largest brush and fell upon my 
victim with Berserk fury. 

I have never felt any awe of a canvas 
since* 

Everyone knows the feelings with which 
one stands shivering on a spring-board, and 
the shock when a friendly foe steals up 
behind and hurls you into the flood, and the 
anient glow which thrills you as you emerge 
breathless from the plunge. 

This beginning with Audacity, or being 


which offers real power, if you only can find 
out how to use it. Moreover, it is easier to 
get a certain distance along the road by its 
means than by water-colour. First of all, 
you can correct mistakes much more easily. 
One sweep of the palette-knife *' lifts M the 
blood and tears of a morning from the 
canvas and enables a fresh start to be made. 
Secondly, you can approach your problem 
from any direction. You need not build 
downwards awkwardly from white paper to 



thrown into the middle of it, is already a 
very great part of the art of painting. 

But there is more in it than that. 

La ptiMture a I’hLiile 
bien cliflTirik> 

Mu is e’est beaucoup phis beau 
Que la peinture a Team 

I write no word in disparagement of water- 
colours. But there really is nothing like 
oils. You have a medium at your disposal 
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your darkest dark. You may strike where 
you please, beginning if you wiil with a 
moderate central arrangement of middle 
tones, and then hurling in the extremes when 
the psychological moment comes. Lastly, 
the pigment itself is such nice stuff to 
handle (if it does not retaliate). You can 
buikl it on layer after layer if you like. 
You can keep on experimenting. You can 
change your plan to meet the exigencies of 
time or weather. And always remember you 

can scrape it all a wav. 
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Just to paint is great fun. The colours 
are lovely to look at and delicious to squeeze 
out. Matching them, however crudely, with 
what you see is fascinating and absolutely 
absorbing. Try it if you have not done so— 
before you die. As one slowly begins to 
escape from the difficulties of choosing the 
right colours and laying them on in the right 
places and in the right way, wider considera¬ 
tions come into view. One begins to see, 
for instance, that painting a picture is like 
fighting a battle; and trying to paint a 
picture is, I suppose, like trying to fight a 
battle. It is, if anything, more exciting than 
fighting it successfully. But the principle is 
the same. It is the same kind of problem 
as unfolding a long, sustained, interlocked 
argument. It is a proposition which, whether 
of few or numberless parts, is commanded 
by a single unity of conception. And we 
think—though I cannot tell—that painting 
a great picture must require an intellect on 
the grand scale. There must be that all- 
embracing view which presents the beginning 
and the end, the whole and each part, as 
one instantaneous impression retentively and 
untiringly held in the mind. When we look 
at the larger Turners—canvases yards wide 
and tall—and observe that they are all done 
in one piece and represent one single second 
of time, and that every innumerable detail, 
however small, however distant, however 
subordinate, is set forth naturally and in its 
true proportion and relation, without effort, 
without failure, we must feel in presence of 
an intellectual manifestation the equal in 
quality and intensity of the finest achieve¬ 
ments of warlike action, of forensic argument, 
or of scientific or philosophical adjudication. 

I N all battles two things are usually 
required of the Commander-in-Chief : to 
make a good plan for his army and, 
secondly, to keep a strong reserve. Both 
these are also obligatory upon the painter. To 
make a plan, thorough reconnaissance of the 
country where the battle is to be fought is 
needed. Its fields, its mountains, its rivers, 
its bridges, its trees, its flowers, its atmosphere 
—all require and repay attentive observa¬ 
tion from a special point of view. One is 
quite astonished to find how many things 
there are in the landscape, and in every 
object in it, one never noticed before. And 
this is a tremendous new pleasure and 
interest whi:h invests every walk or drive 
with an added object. So many colours on 
the hillside, each different in shadow and in 
sunlight ; such brilliant reflections in the 
pool, each a key lower than what they repeat; 
such lovely lights gilding or silvering surface 
or outline, all tinted exquisitely with pale 
colour, rose, orange, green, or violet. And I 
had lived for over forty years without ever 


noticing any of them except in a general 
way, as one might look at a crowd and say, 
" What a lot of people ! ” 

I THINK this heightened sense of observa¬ 
tion of Nature is one of the chief delights 
that have come to me through trying to 
paint. No doubt many people who are 
lovers of art have acquired it in a high 
degree without actually practising. But I 
expect that nothing will make one observe 
more quickly or more thoroughly than having 
to face the difficulty of representing the thing 
observed. And mind you, if you do observe 
accurately and with refinement, and if you 
do record what you have seen with tolerable 
correspondence, the result follows on the 
canvas with startling obedience. Even if 
only four or five main features are seized 
and truly recorded, these by themselves will 
carry a lot of ill-success or half-success. 
Answer five big questions in the examination 
paper correctly and well, and though you 
may not win a prize, at any rate you won't 
be absolutely ploughed. 

But in order to make his plan, the Genet al 
must not only reconnoitre the battle-ground, 
he must also study the achievements of the 
great Captains of the past. He must bring 
the observations he has collected in the field 
into comparison with the treatment of similar 
incidents by famous chiefs. Then the gal¬ 
leries of Europe take on a new—and to me at 
least a severely practical—interest. “ This, 

then, is how - painted a cataract. 

Exactly, and there is that same light I 

noticed last week in the waterfall at -.” 

And so on. You see the difficulty that 
baffled you yesterday; and you see how 
easily it has been overcome by a great or 
even by a skilful painter. Not only is your 
observation of Nature sensibly improved and 
developed, but you look at the masterpieces 
of art with an analysing and a comprehending 
eye. 


T HE whole world is open wdth all its 
treasures. The simplest objects have 
their beauty. Every garden presents 
innumerable fascinating problems. Every 
land, every parish, has its own tale to tell. 
And there are many lands differing from each 
other in countless ways, and each presenting 
delicious variants of colour, light, form, and 
definition. Obviously, then, armed with a 
paint-box, one cannot be bored, one cannot 
be left at a loose end, one cannot “ have 
several days on one's hands.” Good gracious ! 
what there is to admire and how little time 
there is to see it in ! For the first time one 
begins to envy Methuselah. No doubt he 
made a very indifferent use of his opportuni¬ 
ties. 


But it is hi the use and withholding of 
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their reserves that the great commanders 
have generally excelled. After all, when 
once the last reserve has been thrown in, 
the commander's part is played. If that 
does not win the battle, he has nothing else 
to give. The event must be left to luck 
and to the fighting troops. But these last, 
in the absence of high direction, are apt to 
get into sad confusion, all mixed together 
in a nasty mess, without order or plan—and 
consequently without effect. Mere masses 
count no more. The largest brush, the 
brightest colours cannot even make an 
impression. The battlefield becomes a sea 
of mud mercifully veiled by the fog of war. 
It is evident there has been a serious defeat. 
Even though the General plunges in himself 
and emerges bespattered, as he sometimes 
does, he will not retrieve the day. 

I N painting, the reserves consist in Pro¬ 
portion or Relation. And it is here that 
the art of the painter marches along the 
road which is traversed by all the greatest 
harmonies in thought. At one side of the 
palette there is white, at the other black ; 
and neither is ever used * neat." Between 
these two rigid limits all the action must 
lie, all the power required must be generated. 
Black and white themselves placed in juxta¬ 
position make no great impression ; and yet 
they are the most that you can do in pure 
contrast. It is wonderful—after one has 
tried and failed often—to see how easily 
and surely the true artist is able to produce 
every effect of light and shade, of sunshine 
and shadow^, of distance or nearness, simply 
by expressing justly the relations between 
the different planes and surfaces with which 
he is dealing. We think that this is founded 
upon a sense of proportion, trained no doubt 
by practice, but which in its essence is a 
frigid manifestation of mental power and 
size. We think that the same mind’s eye 
that can justly survey and appraise and 
prescribe beforehand the values of a truly 
great picture in one all-embracing regard, in 


one flash of simultaneous and homogeneous 
comprehension, would also with a certain 
acquaintance with the special technique be 
able to pronounce with sureness upon any 
other high activity of the human intel¬ 
lect. This was certainly true of the great 
Italians. 

I HAVE written in this way to try to show 
how varied are the delights which may be 
gained by those who enter hopefully and 
thoughtfully upon the pathway of painting ; 
how enriched they will be in their daily 
vision, how fortified in their independence, 
how happy in their leisure. Whether you 
feel that your soul is pleased by the con¬ 
ception or contemplation of harmonies, or 
that your mind is stimulated by the aspect 
of magnificent problems, or whether you 
are content to find it fun to try to observe 
and depict the jolly things you see, the vistas 
of possibility are limited only by the short¬ 
ness of life. Every day you may make 
progress. Every step may be fruitful. Yet 
there will stretch out before you an ever- 
lengthening, ever-ascending, ever-improving 
path. You know you will never get to the 
end of the journey. But this, so far from 
discouraging, only adds to the joy and glory 
of the climb. 

Try it, then, before it is too late and 
before you mock at me. Try it while there 
is time to overcome the preliminary difficul¬ 
ties. Learn enough of the language in your 
prime to open this new literature to your 
age. Plant a garden in which you can sit 
when digging days are done. It may be 
only a small garden, but you will see it 
grow. Year by year it will bloom and ripen. 
Year by year it will be better cultivated. 
The weeds will be cast out. The fruit-trees 
will be pruned and trained. The flow^ers 
will bloom in more beautiful combinations. 
There will be sunshine there even in the 
winter-time, and cool shade, and the play 
of shadow on the pathway in the shining 
days of June. 


A further article b\) Mr. fVinston Churchill 
will appear next month. 
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iHE sitting- 
room of the 
Masons was 
a very sin¬ 
gular apartment. At 
one end it was fur* 
nished with consider¬ 
able luxury. The deep 
sofas, the low, luxurious chairs, 
the voluptuous statuettes, and 
the rich curtains hanging from deep 
and ornamental screens of metal-work 
made a fitting frame for the lovely woman 
who was the mistress of the establish¬ 
ment. Mason, a young but wealthy man 
of affairs, had clearly spared no pains 
and no expense to meet every want and 
even every whim of his beautiful wife. It 
was natural that he should do so, for she 
had given up much for his sake. The most 
famous dancer in France, the heroine of a 
dozen extraordinary romances, she had re¬ 
signed her life of glittering pleasure in order 
to share the fate of the young American, 
whose austere ways differed so widely from 
her own. In all that wealth could buy ho 
tried to make amends for what she had lost. 
Some might perhaps have thought it in better 
taste had he not proclaimed this fact'—harl 
he not even allowed it to be printed—but 
save for some personal peculiarities of the 
sort, his conduct was that of a husband who 
has never for an instant ceased to be a lover. 
Even the presence of spectators would not 
prevent the public exhibition of his over¬ 
powering affection. 

But the room was singular* At first it 
seemed familiar, and yet a longer acquaint¬ 
ance made one realize its sinister peculiarities. 
It was silent-—very silent. No footfall could 
be heard upon those rich carpets and heavy 
rugs. A struggle—even the fall of a body— 
would make no sound. It was strangely 
colourless also, in a light which seemed always 
subdued. Nor was it all furnished in equal 
taste. One would have said that w hen the 
young banker had lavished thousands upon 
this boudoir p this inner jewel-case for his 
precious possession, he had failed to count 
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the cost and had 
suddenly been ar¬ 
rested by a threat to 
his own solvency. 
It was luxurious 
where it looked out 
upon the busy street 
below. At the farther side 
it was bare, spartan, and re 
fleeted rather the taste of a most 
ascetic man than of a pleasure-loving 
woman. Perhaps that was why she only 
came there for a few hours, sometimes 
two* sometimes four, in the day, but while 
she was there she lived intensely, and within 
this nightmare room Lucille Mason was a 
very different and a more dangerous woman 
than elsewhere. 

Dangerous—that was the word. Who 
could doubt it who saw her delicate figure 
stretched upon the great bearskin which 
draped the sofa ? She w^as leaning upon her 
right elbow, her delicate but determined chin 
jesting upon her hand, while her eyes, large 
and languishing, adorable but inexorable, 
stared out in front of her with a fixed 
intensity which had in it something vaguely 
terrible* It was a lovely face—a child's face, 
and yet Nature had placed there some subtle 
mark, some indefinable expression, which 
told that a devil lurked within. It had been 
noticed that dogs shrank from her, and that 
children screamed and ran from her caresses. 
There are instincts which are deeper than 
reason. 

Upon this particular afternoon something 
had greatly moved her. A letter was in her 
hand, which she read and re-rcad w r ith a 
tightening of those delicate little eyebrows 
and a grim setting of those delicious lips. 
Suddenly she started, and a shadow of fear 
softened the feline menace of her features. 
She raised herself upon her arm, and her 
eyes were fixed eagerly upon the door. She 
was listening intently—listening for some¬ 
thing which she dreaded. For a moment a 
smile of relief played over her expressive 
face. Then w ith a look of horror she stuffed 
her letter dress. She had hardly 
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done so before the door opened, and a young 
man came briskly into the room. It was 
Archie Mason, her husband—the man whom 
she had loved, the man for whom she had 
sacrificed her European fame, the man whom 
now she regarded as the one obstacle to a 
new and wonderful experience. 

T HE American was a man about thirty, 
clean-shaven, athletic, dressed to perfec¬ 
tion in a closely-cut suit, which outlined 
his perfect figure. He stood at the door with 
his arms folded, looking intently at his wife, 
with a face which might have been a hand¬ 
some, sun-tinted mask save for those vivid 
eyes. She still leaned uppn her elbow, but 
her eyes were fixed on his. There was some¬ 
thing terrible in the silent exchange. Each 
interrogated the other, and each conveyed 
the thought that the answer to their question 
was vital. He might have been asking, 
*' What have you done ? ” She in her turn 
seemed to be saying, “ What do you know ? ” 
Finally, he walked forward, sat down upon 
the bearskin beside her, and taking her 
delicate ear gently between his fingers, turned 
her face towards his. 

” Lucille,” he said, " are you poisoning 
me ? 99 

She sprang back from his touch with horror 
in her face and protests upon her lips. Too 
moved to speak, her surprise and her anger 
showed themselves rather in her darting 
hands and her convulsed features. She tried 
to rise, but his grasp tightened upon her wrist. 
Again he asked a question, but this time it 
had deepened in its terrible significance. 

“ Lucille, why are you poisoning me ? ” 

" You are mad, Archie! Mad ! ” she 
gasped. 

His answer froze her blood. With pale 
parted lips and blanched cheeks she could 
only stare at him in helpless silence, whilst 
he drew a small bottle from his pocket and 
held it before her eyes. 

M It is from your jewel-case ! ” he cried. 
Twice she tried to speak and failed. At 
last the words came slowly one by one from 
her contorted lips :— 

" At least I never used it.” 

Again his hand sought his pocket. From 
it he drew a sheet of paper, which he unfolded 
and held before her. 

" It is the certificate of Pr. Angus. It 
shows the presence of twelve grains of 
antimony. I have also the evidence of 
Du Val, the chemist who sold it.” 

Her face was terrible to look at. There 
was nothing to say. She could only lie 
with that fixed hopeless stare like some 
fierce creature in a fatal trap. 

“ Well ? ” he asked. 

There was no answer save a movement of 
desperation and appeal. 


* Why ? ” he said. “ I want to know 
why.” As he spoke his eye caught the 
edge of the letter which she had thrust into 
her bosom. In an instant he had snatched 
it. With a cry of despair she tried to regain 
it, but he held her off with one hand while 
his eyes raced over it. 

• Campbell! ” he gasped. " It was Camp¬ 
bell! ” 

She had found her courage again. There 
was nothing more to conceal. Her face set 
hard and firm. Her eyes were deadly as 
daggers. 

” Yes,” she said, ‘ it is Campbell.” 

” My God ! Campbell of all men ! ” 

He rose and walked swiftly about the room. 
Campbell, the grandest man that he had ever 
known, a man whose whole life had been 
one long record of self-denial, of courage, of 
every quality w r hich marks the chosen man. 
And yet he, too, had fallen a victim to this 
siren, and had been dragged down to such 
a level that he had betrayed, in intention if 
not in actual deed, the man whose hand he 
shook in friendship. It was incredible—and 
yet here was the passionate, pleading letter 
imploring his wife to fly and share the fate 
of a penniless man. Every word of the letter 
showed that Campbell had at least no thought 
of Mason's death, which would have removed 
all difficulties. That devilish solution was 
the outcome of the deep and wicked brain 
which brooded within that perfect habitation. 

Mason was a man in a million, a philo¬ 
sopher, a thinker, with a broad and tender 
sympathy for others. For an instant his 
soul had been submerged in his bitterness. 
He could for that brief period have slain 
both his wife and Campbell, and gone to his 
own death with the serene mind of a man 
who has done his plain duty. But already, 
as he paced the room, milder thoughts had 
begun to prevail. How could he blame 
Campbell ? He knew r the absolute witchery 
of this woman. It was not only her 
wonderful physical beauty. She had a unique 
power of seeming to take an interest in a 
man, in wTithing into his inmost conscience, 
in penetrating those parts of his nature which 
were too sacred for the world, and in seeming 
to stimulate him towards ambition and even 
towards virtue. It was just there that the 
deadly cleverness of her net was shown. He 
remembered how it had been in his own case. 
She was free then—or so he thought—and 
he had been able to marry her. But suppose 
she had not been free. Suppose she had 
been married. And suppose she had taken 
possession of his soul in the same way. 
Would he have stopped there ? Would he 
have been able to draw off with his unfulfilled 
longings ? He was bound to admit that 
with all his New England strength he could 
not have done Will , then, should he feel 
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so bitter with his unfortunate friend who 
was in the same position ? It was pity and 
p^mipathy which filled his mind as he thought 
of Campbell. 

And she ? There she lay upon the sofa, 
a poor broken butterfly, her dreams dis¬ 
persed, her plot detected, her future dark 
and perilous. Even for her, poisoner as she 
was, his heart relented. He knew something 
of her history. He knew her as a spoiled 
child from birth, untamed, unchecked, sweep¬ 
ing everything easily before her from her 
cleverness, her beauty, and her charm. She 
had never known an obstacle. And now r ot e 
had risen across her path, and she had madly 
and wickedly tried to remove it. But if she 
had wished to remove it, was not that in 
itself a sign that he had been found wanting— 
that he was not the man who could bring 
her peace of mind and contentment of heart ? 
He was too stern and self-contained for that 
sunny, volatile nature. He was of the North, 
and she of the South, drawn strongly together 
for a time by the law of opposites, but 
impossible for permanent union. He should 
have seen to this—he should have understood 
it. It was on him, with his superior brain, 
that the responsibility for the situation lay. 
His heart softened towards her as it would 
to a little child which was in helpless trouble. 
For a time he had paced the room in silence, 
his lips compressed, his hands clenched till 
his nails had marked his palms. Now with 
a sudden movement he sat beside her and 
took her cold and inert hand in his. One 
thought beat in his brain. " Is it chivalry, 
or is it weakness ? " The question sounded 
in his ears, it framed itself before his eyes, 
he could almost fancy that it materialized 
itself and that he saw it in letters which all 
the world could read. 

It had been a hard struggle, but he had 
conquered. 

" You shall choose between us, dear/' he 
said. “ If really you are sure— sure , you 
understand—that Campbell could make you 
happy as a husband, I will not be the 
obstacle/’ 

" A divorce ! " she gasped. 

His hand closed upon the bottle of poison. 
“ You can call it that/' said he. 

A new strange light shone in her eyes as 
she looked at him. This was a man who 
had been unknown to her. The hard, prac¬ 
tical American had vanished. In his place 
she seemed to have a glimpse of a hero and 
a saint, a man who could rise to an inhuman 
height of unselfish virtue. Both her hands 
were round that which held the fatal phial. 

0 Archie," she cried, " you could forgive 
me even that! " 

He smiled at her. “ You are only a little 
wayward kiddie after all." 

Her arms were outstretched to him when 


there was a tap at the door, and the maid 
entered in the strange silent fashion in which 
all things moved in that nightmare rocm. 
There was a card on the tray. She glanced 
at it. 

M Captain Campbell ! I will not see him.” 
Mason sprang to his feet. 

" On the contrary, he is most welcome. 
Show him up this instant." 

A FEW minutes later a tall, sun-burned 
young soldier had been ushered into the 
foom. He came forward with a smile 
upon his pleasant features, but as the door 
closed behind him, and the faces before him 
resumed their natural expressions, he pause 1 
irresolutely and glanced from one to the 
other. 

" Well ? " he asked. 

Mason stepped forward and laid his hand 
upon his shoulder. 

" I bear no ill-will," he said. 

#< Ill-will ? " 

M Yes, I know all. But I might have done 
the same myself had the position been 
reversed." 

Campbell stepped back and looked a 
question at the lady. She nodded and 
shrugged her graceful shoulders. Mason 
smiled. 

" You need not fear that it is a trap for 
a confession. We have had a frank talk 
upon the matter. See, Jack, you were 
always a sportsman. Here’s a bottle. Never 
mind how it came here. If one or other of 
us drink it, it would clear the situation." 
His manner was wild, almost delirious. 
0 Lucille, which shall it be ? " 

There had been a strange force at work 
in the nightmare room. A third man was 
there, though not one of the three who 
stood in the crisis of their life's drama had 
time or thought for him. How long he had 
l)een there—how much he had heard—none 
could say. In the corner farthest from the 
little group he lay crouched against the wall, 
a sinister snake-like figure, silent and scarcely 
moving save for a nervous twitching of his 
clenched right hand. He was concealed from 
view' by a square case and by a dark cloth 
drawn cunningly above it, so as to screen 
his features. Intent, watching eagerly every 
new phase of the drama, the moment had 
almost come for his intervention. But the 
three thought little of that. Absorbed in 
the interplay of their own emotions they 
had lost sight of a force stronger than them¬ 
selves—a force which might at any moment 
dominate the scene. 

" Are you game, Jack ? ' asked Mason. 
The soldier nodded. 

"No!—for God's sake, no!" cried the 
woman. 
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1E jack, you were always a sportsman, Here's a bottle, if one or other of us drink it, 

it would clear the situation/* 


turning to the side table he drew out a pack 
of cards. Cards and bottle stood together. 

" We can't put the responsibility on her p ,f 
he said. 41 Come, Jack* the best of three.” 

The soldier approached the table. He 
fingered the fatal cards. The woman, lean¬ 
ing upon her hand, bent her face forward 
and stared with fascinated eyes* 

Then and only then the bolt fell. 


The stranger had risen, pale and grave* 

All three were suddenly aware of his 
presence. They faced him with eager inquiry 
in their eyes. He looked at them coldly, 
sadly, with something of the master in his 
bearing. 

" How is it ? ” they asked, all together* 

'■ Rotten ! " he answered. 11 Rotten 1 
We’ll take the whole reel once more 

tomorf^.;;. |a | from 
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CARUSO 


T O me music as a 
profession is life. 

For life without 
music is what 
you call a " happening/'" 
a state of things I can¬ 
not, I dare not, imagine. 

It is not for me to say 
whether 1 have, or have 
not, been successful from 
an artistic point of view, 
but I do know that even 
had I failed entirely to make my calling a 
remunerative one 1 should yet have wished, 
and should still wish, even to-day, to remain 
a singer. My art is my life, and I cannot 
imagine feelings other than this coming from 
any singer. 

At the same time, I have travelled too 
far and have visited too many towns and 
cities not to realize to the full that music 
is not a profession for the crowd. It is a 
profession only for those who, when engage¬ 
ments come not, when the purse is low, 
when the outlook is black—in short, when 
no light is seen ahead—can find solace and 
consolation in their art. The true artist 
alone can do this ; the mediocre performer 
despairs because he has not the courage 
liegotten of the knowledge that he possesses 
something which the world wants, but yet, 
at the moment, does not know that it wants. 
But, ■' in time,” your real artist says to 
himself, as he meditates over his present 
lack of success, it is as sure to want me as 
it is certain that the night follows the day, 
for nothing but a miracle can serve to hide 
my ability; and/' he will probably add, 
with a sigh, * the days of miracles are over 
and gone, dead tor ever/' 

Yes, yes, music is a great profession. It 
is a profession than which I can think of 
none better. In truth, believe me or believe 
me not, as you may think fit, there is no 
letter profession. But listen one moment* 


Music more often than 
not is bom in us. It is 
as much part and parcel 
of us as our very limbs. 
True, it may require a 
certain amount of train¬ 
ing to bring this musical 
talent to light, but the 
talent is there all the 
same. The training is 
merely just that little 
bit of nourishment that 
is wanted to infuse it with life. 

This is where the real danger of music lies. 
Music is such a great power, it radiates so 
much light and life, that it is only natural 
that it should attract the moths* And by 
the moths l refer to those so-called musicians 
who regard their art as a money-maker. 
This, music, in itself, is not. There are far 
too many musicians in the world to justify 
anyone mistaking a certain knowledge of 
music as an asset on which they can rely 
as an in come-earner* Surely the idea is 
absurd ! Why, if music were an orthodox 
profession—that is to say, if a certain know¬ 
ledge, higher or lower, as the case may !>c, 
could command an income higher or lower 
in proportion to tire amount of knowledge, 
then there would be some sort of a living 
for every singer, every violinist, every pianist 
But there is not. And why ? Simply 
because the successful musician makes his 
or her own public. Your true artist gathers 
fresh admirers every time he sings or plays. 
There is no credit to him for this. He 
simply cannot help it. His art is the magnet. 
That is why music as a profession is a magnet 
to the crowd than which there are few that 
attract more. And that is why it is so 
dangerous to those who choose to regard it 
as purely a money-maker. 

In conclusion, let me say that I feel 
convinced that those who look upon music 
from a finandd ^aiiji^.^^ view first, and 
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afterwards from an artistic point of view, 
would be wise to choose some other pro¬ 
fession. Some people sing because they want 
to; others sing because they are asked to 
sing. But the true artist sings because he 
must sing. It matters not to him {or her) 
whether financial considerations are at stake 
or not, for your real artist knows that when¬ 
ever and wherever he sings and plays he will 
make friends. 

Be sure, therefore, before you take to 
music as a profession that you have a ' call " ; 
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without that ,f call ”—the presence of which 
you alone can feel—you would be wise to 
devote your talent to the amusement of 
your friends and relations, for music is the 
most whimsical master in the world. If it 
really " calls " you, it is your friend for life, 
it will help you over every difficulty that 
may cross your path : but if you make 
advances to music unbidden, there is no 
master who can lash you and spurn you in 
more merciless fashion. You understand me ? 
1 am glad. 



ENRICO CARUSO. 
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A PAIR of irre- 
sponsible 
young e st- 
fly jng officers 
are disturbing and 
unprofitable visi¬ 
tors to announce 
themselves in a 
busy man's City 
office. But Dicky 
Franks and Henry 
Jefferson are of 
that divine elect 
for whom, not to 
speak it profanely, 
the sun stands still 

upon Gibeon and the moon in the Vale of 
Ajalon ; the very Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street herself would, I feel sure, push up 
her spectacles to her forehead and beam upon 
p them, in a suspension of her activities, if 
they chose to announce themselves in her 
sacred precincts. 1 dictated the last few 
words of my all but completed morning's 
correspondence, and sent a message that 1 
should be happy to receive them. To my 
surprise, my clerk ushered in, not two, but 
three young men. 

" Don’t say you're not glad to see us, 
Ogilvy ! '' said Dicky, shaking hands with an 
exuberance which released me only for a 
similar expression of cordiality from Jeffer¬ 
son, 1 —even if we have interrupted you in 
your money-grubbing. Let me introduce 
our friend !—Mr, Paul—Major Ogilvy.' 1 

I extended a hand of greeting to their 
companion, tie was a mere slip of a boy, 
distinctly good-looking. But there was a 
gravity in the refinement of his handsome 
features, a modesty in his demeanour, which 
appealed sympathetically to me at sight. 
He met my gaze rather diffidently with 
intelligent, large, grey eyes, which neverthe¬ 
less, I felt, summed me up pretty shrewdly. 

“ Pleased to meet you, Mr. Paul/' I said, 
and then turned to my friends. ■* Take a 
pew all of you—-make yourselves at home. 
What's the trouble ? ” 

The three of them seated themselves, 

“ No trouble at all," said Jefferson, 
grinning at Franks. " Quite tt^p contrary." 

11 I'm delighted to hear it/' said I. ‘"It's 
a new experience for you,” 

M Ogilvy/' said Franks, in his most serious 
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manner, " we ve 
got a first - class 
stunt on and we 
want you to come 
into it.” 

"Thanks/ 1 
responded, dryly, 
with a gesture 
indicative of my 
encumbered desk, 
" I've got one here 
and it keeps me 
busy." 

" Oh, that l " 
Franks dismissed 
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my business ac¬ 
tivities with a magnificent contempt. ” 1 
mean somethi g really worth while, Ogilvy. 
Just let me explain—" 

I cut him short, 

“ You can save yourself the trouble, 
Dicky,” I said. ” l know }our first-class 
stunts. My neck is sound at this moment 
and I mean to keep it so. I won’t even 
listen to you,” 1 added. “ I’ve settled down 
to respectability during the week and golf 
on Sundays—and I don’t want to be put off 
my stroke," 

" Please, Major Ogilvy ! ” interjected the 
hoy Paul. 

L weakened umder the appeal in his pleasant 
young voice 

" Well/' I admitted, grudgingly, " you 
can tel! me if yon like, but, 1 warn you in 
advance, there's nothing doing so far as I 
am concerned.” 

Franks only grinned with exasperating 
cocksureness. 

■* Ogilvy, J he said, " a man like you can 
bury- himself in a pile of ledgers—but he 
can't persuade himself he's dead. Do you 
remember what it feels like, five thousand 
feet up on a fine morning ? ” 

“ Shut up ! M 1 said, snappily. " I've got 
other things to remember/* 

They all smiled at the obvious self-betrayal 
in my voice. Confound them ! The thrill 
of swift jnotion high up in the clean air was 
precisely one of the most disturbing of the 
memories I banished from my mind each 
morning as 1 entered my office-prison. 

' You’re going to let all the other things 
rip for the inside of, a week,” pursued 
Franks, imp^t^" and you are 
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coming with us—over the clouds and far 
away ! ” 

“ Indeed ! ” said I, affecting a cynicism I 
hoped was successful. *' And whither, may 
I ask ? To the Mountains of the Moon ? ” 

“ To Russia ! ” said Jefferson and Franks, 
in a simultaneity of definition. 

44 To Russia ? Many thanks—but I’m not 
a Labour leader. Bolshevism doesn't interest 
me.” 

44 Oh, hang Bolshevism-” began Franks. 

44 It’s more likely to hang—or shoot— 
you ! ” I riposted. 

14 That’s why we want you to come with 
us,'’ interjected Jefferson. 44 An ex-G.S.O. 
Machine Guns is the very fellow we need.” 

I stared at them, and then smiled in my 
most superior staff-officer manner. 

“ You’ve declared war upon the Soviet 
Government, I suppose ? " 1 said, sarcasti¬ 
cally. 

4 ‘ That’s about the size of it,” agreed 
Franks, as though it were the most natural 
thing in the world. ” Now, quit rotting, 
Ogilvy, and listen to us. Our friend here,” 
he indicated the lad, ” who prefers to be 
known as Mr. Paul, is the young hopeful 
of a Grand Duke, or w T ords to that effect. 
Papa Paul saw the Revolution coming, and 
was wily enough to turn about a million 
pounds’ worth of his belongings into precious 
stones and other portable property. He put 
it all into a chest and buried it on his country 
estate, somewhere out in the wilds. Un¬ 
fortunately, before he could dig it up and get 
away with it, the Bolshies got away with 
him-” 

The lad interrupted, and I noticed that his 
eyes were filled with tears. 

“My father was shot by the Extraordinary 
Commission, Major Ogilvy,” he said, in the 
precisely-pronounced English of the well- 
instructed foreigner. 44 I would like you to 
understand that although, of course, the 
valuables and securities Mr. Franks mentions 
would be very welcome to me,* there are 
family papers buried in that chest which are 
even more important.” 

The lad’s quiet, level-headed manner was 
decidedly sympathetic to me, and I felt that 
a crude jeer at their now evident project was 
somehow out of place. 

“ But suppose your Bolshevist friends have 
already dug it up ? ” I said to him. 

44 1 think not,” he answered. ” They 
know of it, and have already looked for it 
more than once. But I have good reason 
to believe they have not found it.” * 

44 Can you be sure of finding it yourself, 
then ? ” 

“ I helped my father to bury it,” replied 
the boy, with a smile. 

And so you three young hotheads 
propose to fly an aeroplane into Russia and 


salve the treasure, is that it ? ” I said to the 
three of them. 

“ No,” corrected Franks, calmly. ‘ We 
four.” 

” You can leave me out,” 1 replied, with 
emphasis. " But I confess I'd like to know 
how you propose to get there—and still 
more how you propose to get back.” 

P )R answer, Franks took a map of Europe 
from his pocket and opened it upon my 
desk. An inch or so to the south-east 
of Kieff was a red-ink cross. Franks put 
his finger on it. 

” That’s the spot,” he said. 4 Simplicity 
itself. It’s a little more than fifteen hundred 
miles. Two flying days. We come down 
in Germany somewhere near here,” he 
indicated the neighbourhood of Breslau* 
44 for a night-” 

‘‘You’ll have some difficulty in getting 
passports for that part of Germany,” I said. 
” That’s the plebiscite area.” 

4 Oh, passports be hanged ! ” he replied. 
” Who’s going to stop us in the air ? We 
ought to be able to find some lonely spot on 
the countryside where we can come down 
at nightfall unobserved and remain till 
morning. If we're challenged we’ll say that 
we’re on our way to the Inter-Allied Com¬ 
mission at Breslau. *\ 

” Well, you might bluff through,” 1 
agreed, without enthusiasm. ” And then ? ” 
” We start off at dawn and in the romantic 
dusk of eve we come unobtrusively to earth 
on Mr. Paul’s estate—and there we are ! 
Half an hour’s night-work with a spade, and 
then homeward bound ! ” 

“ It sounds too easy,” was my only 
comment. ” What about petrol for such 
a long distance ? ” 

44 We carry it with us,” replied Franks. 
” We’ve converted the old bus to take enough 
for forty-eight flying-hours in her tanks, and 
there’s plenty of room for a reserve supply 
inside.” 

” You’ve got the aeroplane, then ! ” I 
ejaculated, in surprise. It had not occurred 
to me that their project had passed beyond 
the stage of merely talking about it. 

44 Of course we have ! We fixed up every¬ 
thing before coming to you. She’s a beauty 
—built for an international air-route com¬ 
pany that fizzled out. A hundred miles an 
hour and an engine that runs like a dream ! 
We put her through a pretty stiff testing, I 
give you my word. But now we’re ready 
to the last detail. Everything's on board— 
rations, petrol, oil, spares—and the jewel 
of a Hotchkiss machine-gun for you to 
amuse yourself with if any of Mr. Paul’s 
friends should try Jo be too intimate.” 

” Many thanks 1 ” I said, emphatically. 
44 But I’m not coming ! ” 
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Jefferson turned to me with a gesture of 
disappointed resignation. 

" Well, of course, Ogilvy, if you won't 
you won't, and that’s all there is to it. It's 
rotten bad luck for us. We made sure 
you'd come. But won’t you come down 
as far as the aerodrome and have a look at 
the machine ? Do—be a pal ! It will be 
something to think you have seen her—we 
shall sort of feel you're with us. Won't you ? 
We have a car waiting outside." 

Really, there was nothing in the office to 
detain me that morning, and the lad’s plead¬ 
ing voice made me feel thoroughly mean. 

" All right," I agreed. " I'll go as far as 
looking at her. And we'll all have a final 
lunch together afterwards." 

The good-looking face of young Mr. Paul 
flushed with pleasure at my decision. He 
was decidedly an attractive youth, that boy. 
His obvious keenness for my company 
flattered me. 

T HEIR car was, in fact, waiting for them 
in the quiet street outside my office. As 
we piled into it I noticed a motor-cyclist 
—an uncommon appearance in this business 
quarter—tinkering at his machine by the 
kerbstone some twenty yards away. The 
man looked up sharply at us. A minute 
later we were threading- our way through 
the complex traffic of a main City thorough¬ 
fare, and I forgot him. 

It was not until we were well out on a 
Surrey high-road that any possible signifi¬ 
cance in this individual occurred to me. 
We had slowed up to the obstruction of a 
heavy steam-tractor suddenly disclosed by 
a bend in the road. A moment later a 
motor-cyclist came full tilt round the corner 
behind us and shot past. We edged by the 
steam-tractor and sped once more along an 
open road. There was our motor-cyclist, a 
little ahead of us, halted and again tinkering 
with his machine. He looked up as we 
passed him, and I had a c’ear impression of 
his face. It was the same-individual I had 
seen outside the office. I turned to young 
Paul, who sat beside me. 

“Have you any reason to suppose you 
are being shadowed ? " I said. 

He smiled. 

" They follow me everywhere." 

" Bolshevist agents ? " 

He nodded. 

" They won't hurt me I’m too valuable. 
They just watch my movements. If I start 
for Russia, they will telegraph vift Germany 
or Finland to their Government." 

" And you will be stopped ? " 

" Not at all ! I shall find them waiting 
for me on my father's estate. They can’t 
find that box without me ! " He laughed 
youthfully. " But I shall be too quick for 


Paul 

them. We shall be back before they realize 
what has happened." 

I began a mental calculation of the time 
necessary for a message to be transmitted 
to Petrograd and thence into effective action 
at that spot marked on the map with a red 
cross to the south-east of Kieff, but my 
ignorance of the condition of the Russian 
telegraph service defeated it. 

We turned off the main road towards the 
aerodrome, entered, and stopped before one 
of the hangars, a little isolated from the rest, 
and descended from the car. As we entered 
the great shed I looked round behind us and 
saw a motor-cyclist get off his machine by 
the distant entrance-gates. Young Paul 
on'y smiled and shrugged his shoulders when 
I drew his attention to him. 

" What can he do ? " he said, con¬ 
temptuously. 

A moment later 1 had forgotten the 
motor-cyclist in my admiration of the 
beautiful machine within the hangar. She 
lay there, her wide-stretched wings almost 
filling the shed, like an immense bird ready 
for flight, waiting only for the great doors 
to open and release her. Built as she was 
for international passenger traffic, a long 
graceful saloon body enclosed her fuselage 
from nose to tail. I followed Franks up the 
ladder into her interior, went forward into 
the pilot's cockpit, where the dials of the 
navigating instruments, their needles at 
rest, confronted the empty seat, and the 
control-wheel on its diagonally-set column 
awaited his skilful hands. 

He turned to me. 

" Wouldn't you like to see what she can 
do ? " 

The bright sunshine came through the 
partially-opened doors of the hangar in a 
broad beam of illuminated motes. Beyond 
was that glorious blue sky. The temptation 
was irresistible. 

" I should love it! " I said, the words 
uttered before 1 had given myself leave to 
speak. 

He grinned at me. 

" You're not so dead as you think you are, 
Ogilvy ! " 

A minute or two later a couple of mechanics 
and the two pilots were pushing the machine 
out into the sunlight. Young Paul stood 
with me on the grass. I noticed the bright¬ 
ness of his expressive eyes as he turned them 
on me. 

“ You are going for a flight, Major Ogilvy?" 
he asked. 

" Just for a short spin," I replied. 

" Oh, good ! " 

His delight was obvious, his pleasant 
voice high on a note of excitement. Franks 
came up with a couple of flying-coats over 
hi> arm. 
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4 4 Here you are, you fellows ! ” ne said, 
holding them out to us. 

I slipped into mine and turned to assist 
young Paul. In his excitement he had got 
the right breast outside the left, and was 
fumbling on the wrong side for buttons that 
were not there. He blushed youthfully as 
I pointed out his error. 

He was decidedly an attractive boy, this 
youngster. I began to feel rather like a 
benevolent uncle towards him. There was 
nothing decadent about this scion of the 
Russian aristocracy. He was eminently a 
lad of spirit. 

We all clambered up into the interior of 
the aeroplane. Franks handed each of us 
a set of the microphone apparatus which 
renders conversation audible despite the 
noise of the engine during flight. 

“ We may as well hear each other speak,” 
he said. Then he invited me to the mechanic s 
seat beside him in the cockpit. Jefferson 
and Paul remained in the saloon. Franks 
slid back the upper part of one of the 
windows in front of us as we settled into 
our places. ” We’ll have a chestful of fresh 
air after that stuffy City,” he remarked. 
“ Ready ? ” 

He switched on the self-starter. The 
great propeller in front of us swung over in 
a slow revolution that leaped suddenly, with 
a startling series of reports from the engine, 
into a whirling blurr that quickened to a 
rapidity beyond vision. I felt a slight 
bump. We were moving over the tussocky 
grass. A renewal of an old, remembered 
thrill gripped me. Our speed increased. 
The roar of the engine swallowed the voice 
of a gesticulating mechanic, beat upon the 
ears in a deafening intensity. The grass 
fled behind us. We lifted from it slightly, 
touched it in bouncing contact yet once or 
twice more, as though we were ourselves a 
thing of air. A rush of wind came in at the 
window with a blast that almost choked me, 
and the roar of the engine leaped with 
accentuated power to its fullest violence. 
We pitched slightly upon an impalpable 
sea, lifted our nose definitely upward. The 
grass was far below. We banked and 
swerved above the diminished hangars. I 
saw the white spot of an upturned face 
below us for an instant. It was our motor¬ 
cyclist. We climbed, in wide spirals, up 
into the blue sky. 

Franks shut the little window above our 
heads. 

44 Too much of a good thing ! ” he shouted. 
f4 But what a morning ! ” 

We climbed until the barograph needle 
quivered over five thousand, and sped south¬ 
eastward until far ahead there glimmered 
the metallic dark-blue of distant sea, fringed 
with a gleam of thin white foam. 

- 


Paul 

Franks turned to me. He pointed to the 
map-holder on the dashboard in front of us. 
There were two maps—a small one of the 
whole of Europe, marked with that red 
cross to the south-east of Kieff, and a large- 
scale representation of the immediate environ¬ 
ment of the aerodrome. It was the map of 
Europe that he touched ; his finger on the 
eastern frontier of Germany. 

44 We’ve got a twenty-mile wind behind 
us,” he said. 44 We can make our halfway- 
house before dark to-night. Are you game, 
Ogilvy ? Be a sport ! ” 

His eager, adventure-bright eyes were 
themselves an almost irresistible appeal. 
All my prudence was gone from me. This 
rarefied upper atmosphere got into my blood 
with a kind of intoxication that transformed 
my sense of values. The obligations accumu¬ 
lating in my stuffy City office seemed absurd 
in their pettiness. I looked for a second on 
the last few miles of my own country jutting 
like a map into the sea—and cut myself 
adrift from all its implications of security. 

” Go ahead ! ” I exclaimed, recklessly. 
” I'm your man ! ” 

I felt a touch upon my shoulder. It was 
young Paul, close behind me. He had 
heard my words, and smiled at me in frank 
delight. Then, suddenly diffident at his 
familiarity, he withdrew* his hand. 

44 I knew you’d come. Major Ogilvy ! " 
he cried. 44 Now I'm sure we shall be 
successful! ” 

II. 

UR long journey through the air was 
delightful, but unchequered by any 
startling event. For that first night 
we descended unobtrusively to a level 
meadow between wooded hills on the 
northern slopes of the Riesengebirge, and 
camped in a solitude utterly undisturbed. 
The next morning, as the first rays of the 
sun reddened the pine trunks on the hills 
above us, we rose once more, with a roar 
that re-echoed down the valley, into a sky 
of perfect clearness. All day we sped east¬ 
ward, at an altitude too great for exact 
observation of the ground beneath. We 
had no desire to be spotted from below. 
For aught we knew our motor-cyclist had 
already got word to Petrograd of our 
departure. In that case it was possible that 
already a watch was being kept for our 
appearance in the sky. The Bolshevists 
possessed some kind of air-service, we knew, 
but we saw no sign of an aerial patrol. We 
were alone in the immensity of the blue 
heaven. But our machine-gun was mounted 
and in readiness. Franks and Jefferson, 
taking alternate shifts at the controls, sat 
side by side most of the day in the cockpit, 
checked off towns, woods, and rivers with 
their map. 
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A fresh headwind reduced our speed 
considerably, and the sun had already set 
when we passed, at an immense height, over 
Kieff. It was deep dusk when the lad Paul, 
standing behind the pilots in a conference of 
map-reading, pointed forward and below to 
the dark earth far beneath. 

44 We should be about five miles away in 
a straight line,” he said. 

Franks nodded. The roar of the engine 
ceased suddenly. In a hush uncanny to our 
sound-beaten ears, our nose dipped respon¬ 
sive to his touch on the steering pillar, and 
we went down, down, down, in a long vol¬ 
plane. Four pairs of eyes peered eagerly 
through the windows of the cockpit as we 
rushed silently through the evening air. \ 
large clearing showed itself, grey amid black¬ 
ness, a road, bifurcating in a semicircular 
sweep, glimmering in the twilight and dis¬ 
tinguishing it from its tenebrous environ¬ 
ment. It was slightly to one side of us. 

44 There ! ” ejaculated the lad Paul, in an 
excited undertone. 44 There ! ” He pointed 
to the clearing. 

W E had perhaps five or six hundred feet 
of altitude. The machine swerved 
towards the open space, held on its 
downward course towards the earth that 
seemed to swell to a monstrous largeness to 
our unaccustomed eyes. The walls of a 
large mansion defined themselves patchy- 
white in front of us. It slid under us, gaped 
at us—hollow, fire-gutted ruins. The house 
had been destroyed. We swung round with 
consummate skill, without so much as a 
touch on the engine, into what there was of 
wind, grounded, bumped once or twice, 
taxied a score of yards over uneven grass, 
and stopped. We had arrived ! 

Franks stood up from the controls. His 
drawn face, his tight-pressed lips, were 
eloquent of the strain he had been through, 
but he made no comment. He opened the 
windows of the cockpit and listened. The 
silence which encompassed us could almost 
be felt. 

Franks nodded in satisfaction. 

44 There seems no one about,” he said. 
* We've got it to ourselves, I hope. Now— 
first thing—a council of war. We'll define 
our position on young Paul's plan.” 

We all went aft to the saloon, carefully 
blinded the windows so that no ray might 
escape to betray us, and then switched on 
the light. 

The lad Paul produced a surveyor's plan 
from his pocket. 

44 We are here,” he said, indicating a spot 
near the site of the mansion. ” The chest 
is buried there ”—he ran his finger across 
the plan— 44 among the trees about five 
hundred yards away.” 


Franks set his pocket-compass on the plan 
and took a bearing. 

44 Good, ” he said. 44 We know where we are. 
Well, first a mouthful of food—I'm ravenous. 
And then we'll get on with the job.” 

We were all furiously hungry. So, nem. 
con., we set up the folding table, fished out 
a miscellaneous assortment of tins, and ate 
until we could eat no more. 

41 One whiff of a gasper,” said Franks. 
44 We daren't smoke outside.” 

I passed my case to him and Jefferson, 
and then tossed it across to young Paul, who 
sat at the other side of the saloon, watching 
us with eyes bright with suppressed excite¬ 
ment. ‘He fumbled the catch, let the case 
fall to the floor between knees that jerked 
awkwardly apart. 

14 Pity they don't teach you Russian boys 
to play cricket, Paul! ” I chipped at him. 
We were all in a state of nervous tension, 
and I felt that any jest, however feeble, was 
a wholesome relaxation of the strain. 

The boy flushed in humiliation, and I 
kicked myself for hurting his feelings 

44 At any rate, Major Ogilvy, you will find 
that I can play what you English call 4 the 
game,' ” he answered, resentfully. 4 I shall 
be glad if you will treat me as a man, and not 
as a boy. It is a man's game we are all of 
us playing here to-night.” 

41 Quite right, Paul,” I accepted the rebuke. 
44 I’m sorry. It is a man's game, and you 
are as good a man as any of us.” I liked the 
boy’s spirit immensely, and our long hours 
of conversation together in the saloon, while 
the aeroplane sped over Germany and Russia, 
had awakened in me something of a real 
affection for him. He was so surprisingly 
intelligent, and so obviously of sterling 
metal. I had been especially struck with 
his utter fearlessness of the very real dangers 
we were affronting. 44 We're glad to have 
you with us,” I assured him, and then I 
turned to the others. 44 Now, lads ! What's 
the plan of campaign ? ” 

44 That’s for you to decide, Ogilvy,” said 
Franks. 44 We've brought the machine here. 
You take over as the senior on the ground. 
We all obey orders.” 

44 Very well,” I replied. 44 Jefferson will 
remain with the machine. It is essential to 
have an untired pilot to fly her off, if neces¬ 
sary. Whatever happens, the bus must 
remain in our hands. It’s our only chance 
of ever getting home again.” 

44 You think we may be interfered with, 
then ? ” queried Jefferson. 

44 It is just possible that our motor¬ 
cyclist friend has got a message through 
to his Government,” I said, 44 and that 
the Government has telegraphed to its 
local commissary. We must allow fqr the 

eventuality;’-!in.31 from 
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" Certainly," agreed Paul. " They might 
use their wireless." 

“ Well," I went on, “ Jefferson remains 
in the cockpit, and covers us as well as he 
can with the machine-gun. If he is seriously 
attacked, he is to remember that the aero¬ 
plane is his first consideration. The rest of 
us—Franks, Paul, and I—will dig up the 
chest. Do you approve ? " 

" Carried unanimously," said Franks. 

F IVE minutes later the three of us, bearing 
a pick-axe and a couple of spades, and 
each with an automatic pistol in his right- 
hand pocket, slipped cautiously from the 
darkened aeroplane into the blackness of the 
night. Franks held a phosphorescent compass 
to direct our course on the bearings he had 
taken, and, close together, without a sound, 
we stumbled through the inky obscurity 
towards a mass of trees sombre against the 
faint moonless luminosity of the sky. 

We entered the grove of trees, and the 
hushed silence was suddenly broken by the 
squawk of a frightened bird. A moment 
later young Paul began to use his torch 
cautiously, flashing it for a brief instant on 
the tree trunks. Evidently he recognized 
some secret mark, for he turned off at a 
slight tangent. . 

This way," he whispered. I heard him 
counting to himself. He stopped. Here ! " 
There was no help for it now. We had 
perforce to switch on our torches to see what 
we were about. I could only hope that in 
this dark recess of the wood the light would 
be masked by the trees. We laid our torches 
on the ground, , focusing their beams on the 
spot that Paul indicated. I attacked it 
vigorously with my pick-axe. and the other 
two feverishly shovelled out the earth I 
loosened. A few minutes and my pick 
clanged upon hard iron. A few minutes 
more and we had cleared the sides of the 
chest and lifted it to the edge of the hole. 

Franks and I raised it by its handles—it 
was appallingly heavy—and, leaving our 
tools behind us, commenced to stagger with 
it through the wood. 

We had not gone half-a-dozen/Steps' when 
suddenly there was a loud crackling of 
twigs all round us, and something leaped out 
of the blackness upon me and bore me to 
the ground. Almost before my consciousness 
realized the situation, I found myself rolling 
upon dead leaves in a fierce, life-and-death 
struggle with a powerful man. Instinctively 
I had snatched out my pistol, but it was 
impossible to shoot in the confused melee I 
heard crashing and shouting around me. I 
got one hand. on my adversary's throat, 
and with the other smashed savagely at his 
soft fa^e with the heavy weapon. Other 
people were shooting, however. Haifa- 


Paul 

dozen shots stabbed the darkness with 
spurts of flame as I released myself from the 
relaxed grasp of my adversary and rose to 
my feet. Where were the others ? I had 
lost touch with them. There was a 
trampling and crashing, punctuated by 
sharp detonations, farther away through 
the wood. Before I could orientate myself, 
define the danger, a couple at least of dark 
figures flung themselves upon me. 

This time I realized my case was hopeless. 
My pistol was struck from my grasp, and, 
struggle as I might, I felt myself being 
steadily overborne by the fierce pressure of 
the bodies that grappled with me. Suddenly 
there was a sharp cry near at hand. “ Major 
Ogilvy ! " A beam of light flashed out from 
a torch, a pistol cracked sharply twice, 
thrice. My opponents fell from me. It was 
Paul ! 

We had but a moment for recognition, 
and then w^e were both felled headlong from 
behind. A heavy body sat upon mine, 
strong hands searched for my wTists. Then 
the man upon me lifted himself, dealt me a 
kick u'hich I interpreted as an invitation to 
rise. I staggered to my feet, with my hands 
bound tight behind me, looked around in 
the radiance of an electric torch switched 
on by someone. Paul stood likewise erect, 
similarly trussed with a long cord. Where 
was Franks ? There was no sign of him in 
the evil-looking crowd I dimly discerned 
beyond the immediate radius of the light. 

The next instant a run of rapidly-reiterated 
detonations, at a little distance, shattered 
the silence ot the w r ood. Sharp rifle-cracks 
answered it in a ragged volley, were w’helmed 
again in the quick regularly-spaced reports 
of the machine-gun. There was a confused 
shouting away beyond the trees, more 
uneven rifle-cracks, another sharp burst 
from the machine-gun—and then a familiar, 
deep-toned, droning roar started into life, 
passed upw ? ard and away, diminished to a 
faintly-heard continuance. 

It was the aeroplane—gone ! 

We had no leisure to dwell upon this 
abandonment. An individual who was in 
authority uttered a sharp command. A 
couple of our captors seized me by neck arid 
arms and marched me forward. Another 
couple dealt similarly with young Paul. 
We made our way through the obstacles of 
the wtkxI illuminated by the electn^torch 
held by the leader. I noticed mat" ohr 
precious chest was borne ahead between 
two ruffians with rifles slung across their 
backs. 

We emerged from the wood into the 
comparative clarity of the open space now 
empty of our aeroplane. We could not even 
hear the distant drone of its engine. Had 
Franks regained tj^ie ^(j^iine before she 
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rose into that dark night sky, or was he yet 
lying in the gloomy wood we left behind us ? 
I shrank from imagination of the latter 
alternative. The next moment my attention 
was claimed by a bright light shining up¬ 
wards into the blackness from the ru ned 
walls of the derelict mansion some little 
distance away. Our captors had evidently 
established their headquarters there, for 
they pushed us roughly towards it. 

We entered into a ruined, fire-blackened 
porch, passing beyond it into a long narrow 
hall. At the farther end, illuminated by 
several flaring army-pattern acetylene lamps, 
placed upon dtbns fallen from the roof, was 
a group of men. One of them, in military 
uniform, and evidently the superior, sat on 
a rubble-heap near the end wall. The others, 
a wild-looking, repulsive lot, stood in a half¬ 
circle about him. All were armed to the 
teeth. A sudden command from the seated 
officer halted us about half-a-dozen paces 
away from this unpleasant crowd. 

The chest we had dug up was deposited in 
front of the leader. He was quite young 
still, but his face was haggard, stamped 
with the sign-mark of dissolute life. Yet, 
vicious though he looked, there was a hint 
of superiority of race in this young man 
which, I thought, distinguished him from 
the coarse brutes who formed his bodyguard. 
Superior or not, I disliked him vehemently 
on sight. An evil smile of triumph twisted 
the mouth under the small black moustache 
as he glanced at the chest, and then he 
looked up to us, turned his eyes, glittering 
in the acetylene glare, on to me. 

" Votre nom ? " he demanded, sharply, in 
French, presumably our only mutual medium 
of communication. The abruptly-curt inso¬ 
lence of the man was reminiscent ot an 
old-time Prussian officer. 

" Ogilvy," I replied. 

** Quahtis ? " 

" English—private person,'* I answered, 
likewise in French. 

" Bien ! " The evil smile flickered again 
over his features. He turned to young 
Paul, and my eyes followed his glance. To 
my surprise the boy was confronting him 
with a smile of—surely !—contemptuous 
recognition. My surprise was succeeded by 
sheer bewilderment as the officer addressed 
him, still in French. 

" As for you, mademoiselle "—he empha¬ 
sized the word—“ there is no need to ask 
your name. We know each other well 
enough." 

Mademoiselle ! The memory of the coat 
buttoned on the wrong side ; of the knees, 
habituated to skirts, which had opened 
instead of closing to catch my cigarette-case ; 
of a hundred petty details, unnoticed at the 
time, but now significant, flashed into my 


Paul 

mind. Paul—Paul was a girl! My heart 
seemed to stop in my body. 

The youthful figure at my side only smiled 
scornfully. 

" Yes—we know each other well enough, 
Michael Alexandrovitch." It was a girls 
voice, unmistakably—had never, of course, 
been anything but a girl’s voice. She turned 
her handsome face towards me, said in French 
that he understood, with deliberate insult : 
" This is the only member of our family of 
whom we have ever been ashamed, mon ami." 

A spasm of anger contracted his features. i 

" Your family will soon cease to feel that 
shame." There was something feline in the 
way he almost spat the words at her. “ You 
are the last of them ! " 

" Yes," she replied, coolly ; ' thanks to 
you, Michael Alexandrovitch, I am the last 
of them." 

His hand moved towards the pistol in his 
belt, as though in an impulse to shoot her 
on the spot. I stood, arms bound behind 
my back, in an agony of impotence, utterly 
unable to protect her. Had she not dashed 
back to help me in the wood—the thought 
seared me hke a lightning-flash—she might« 
have got away, as Franks perhaps had done, 
to the aeroplane. 

W HATEVER the officers intention, he 
was suddenly arrested. From over¬ 
head came a familiar, droning roar, 
momentarily louder. Instinctively I looked 
up, saw a sky of twink.ing stars in the gap 
between the roofless walls. The roar increased, 
filled our ears with its deafening vehemence, 
almost directly above. I saw some vague, 
dark body flit in a brief occupation of the 
twinkling stars for the instant in which the 
roar swelled to its maximum before again 
diminishing. The officer uttered an angry 
order. The majority of the men in that 
roofless hall dashed out into the night.. 
Rifleshot after rifleshot, in wild irregularity 
of coincident detonations, re-echoed from 
the cavernous walls. Then again there was 
silence. Not even the sound of the aero-i 
plane broke the stillness. 

The officer, reassured, turned once more 
to us. ; 

" I am obliged to you, Vera Dmitrievna,": 
he said, w f ith a sneering cynicism for which. 

I could have killed him, * for having so 
kindly indicated the whereabouts of our- 
family property." He touched the chest, 
with his foot as he emphasized the *' our.". 
"I was in need o my share of it." 

"It is little you udll get," she taunted 
him. " The Soviet will see to that." 

4 ‘ On the contrary," he replied, coolly, 
"the Central Soviet will see that I do get it.* 
We are very good friends, the Government 
and I ’’ Original from 
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’* They are welcome to your friendship, 
Michael Alexandrovitch," she said, her lip 
curling. 44 It never brought good to anyone. " 
44 A ssez ! " he shouted at her in sudden 
exasperation. 44 No more of this chatter ! 
The Extraordinary Commission will deal 
with you to-morrow—and with you also, 
my fine Englishman ! " 

H IS eyes blazed round at me, and the 
girl also turned towards me for a quick 
glance. I saw an extraordinary change 
of expression come over her face in the instant 
that her eyes met mine, and then she switched 
round again to her unpleasant relative. 

*• Michael Alexandrovitch ! " There w r as 
an .altogether new note of terrified appeal in 
her voice. 

He looked at her, malevolent and super¬ 
cilious. 

44 Well ? 44 he queried. 

44 Michael Alexandrovitch ! About myself 

I do not mind, but this Englishman-! 

Let him go ! Do what you like to me—but 
let him go ! " 

Nonsense ! " I interjected, in English. 
44 I share whatever happens to you ! What 
do you take me for ? " 

She ignored me. 

44 Michael Alexandrovitch f Let him go— 
and 1 will die forgiving you ! " 

He smiled inscrutably. I interposed, before 
another word could be uttered, addressing 
myself to him. 

“ Monsieur ! " I began, in French. 44 I 
protest-" 

44 Silence ! " he yelled at me. Then he 
turned to the girl I had known as Paul. 
44 Continue, mademoiselle ! ' he said, blandly. 
44 Your forgiveness is scarcely sufficient. 
Can you offer nothing more ? " 

4 ‘ All 1 have in England ! " she suggested, 
desperately. 44 It is much—very much! 
1 will sign it all to you if you will let this 
Englishman go." 

44 He is your lover, I suppose ? 99 he sneered. 
I writhed in my bonds. 

44 I met this lady for the first time yester¬ 
day," I exclaimed, furiously, 4 and I have 
no relationship with her in any way ! But 
I demand, as her companion, to share her 
fate ! " 

4 * Silence, you ! " he shouted at me, and 
then turned once more to the girl. 44 Con¬ 
tinue, mademoiselle ! 99 he said, a cynical 
smile about his lips. 

But she was looking upon me, and I 
thought 1 had never seen such wonderful 
eyes as those which met my gaze. 

‘ Was it really—only yesterday ? " she 
murmured, in English. Her face flooded 
with sudden colour. An altogether peculiar 
emotion gripped me. The blood surged in 
my head. My heart galloped. 

. fOOQlQ 
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44 Continue, mademoiselle 1 99 urged the 
officer, insistently. 

She faced him. 

44 I have nothing more to offer.” 

He smiled again. 

44 I think you have, Vera Dmitrievna," he 
said, a subtle significance in his tone. 44 Do 
you remember the last time we met—in 
Paris ? " 

44 1 do," she replied. Her voice checked 
curiously. 

44 You refused me then. Will you refuse 
me now ? " The man's face seemed to me 
Satanic. 

She stood silent. 

44 Vera ! " 1 exclaimed. 44 Vera !—if that 
is your name—Vera, I appeal to you—let no 
thought of me influence you ! I vrauld 
rather die a thousand times than that you 
should owe anything to this scoundrel ! " 

She stood silent, immensely remote from 
me it seemed, and yet subtly interwoven with 
the roots of me. 

44 Will you refuse me now ? 99 repeated the 
young man, grimly triumphant. 

She spoke suddenly, in that voice which 
sent a thrill through me. 

44 No," she said, 44 I will not refuse you. 
If you give this Englishman a safe-conduct, 
properly counter-signed, out of the country, 
I will marry you—a civil marriage—as you 
wished." 

44 He shall have it! " interjected the young 
man, his vicious eyes gleaming. 

44 On one condition," she went on. 

44 And that is ? " 

44 That in one month's time you denounce 
me as a counter-revolutionary to the Extra¬ 
ordinary Commission ! But," she added, 
with subtle malice, 44 I expect you will do 
that in any case." 

44 To the Extraordinary Commission! " 
he echoed, incredulously. 

“It is a death I prefer to suicide," she 
elucidated. 

44 Vera-1 " 1 began, in futile protest. 

44 Accepted ! " he cried 4 ‘ I sell you his 
life-" 

The words stilled on his tongue. Once 
more we heard the familiar deep-toned drone 
of our machine, drawing rapidly nearer and 
nearer above. It was evidently flying very 
low. The roar of the engine swelled to a 
terrifying violence, so close it seemed to 
swoop upon us. Michael Alexandrovitch 
looked up, in sudden alarm, towards the 
sound. 

There was a quick run of reports, half 
heard in that devastating roar, from over¬ 
head. I saw Michael Alexandrovitch fling 
up his arms, the men around him collapse 
and tumble. There was a rush of survivors 
towards the door, a panicked exit. We 
alone were left upon our feet. 
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We heard the aeroplane swing round, 
roar towards us again, its machine-gun 
crackling furiously above the scattered rifle¬ 
shots which replied. Up and down it went 
for yet several turns, like a destroying angel 
in the night, the machine-gun firing in 
vicious sudden bursts. Then, suddenly, 
there was silence. 

F IR a moment or two we stood still, 
listening. Then 1 glanced at the boylike 
girl beside me, remembered our bonds. 
We must get free, at all costs, while we had 
the opportunity. With the awkwardness of 
hands bound behind one's back I moved 
across to where an acetylene lamp flared 
beside the dead body of Michael Alexandro- 
vitch. Then, backing upon it, I tried— 
despite the agony of the flame—to bum 
through the cords which held my wrists. 

I was yet at my first ineffectual attempt 
when Franks dashed into the ruined hall 
with a joyous shout. 

“ Thank God ! Here you are ! " he cried. 
In an instant he had whipped out a knife 
and slashed us free. 

I put out an arm to the girl. She had gone 
deathly white, tottered as I supported her 
towards the door. 

" What’s the matter with Mr. Paul ? " 
said Franks. * Don’t torget the chest, you 
boys! * 

" Mr. Paul’s all right," I replied. " Drag 


the chest over here, and I’ll give you a hand 
with it." 

Between us, one of my arms still holding 
up “ Mr. Paul," we carried our treasure out 
into the night. 

" Sorry we kept you waiting so long," said 
Franks, as we stumbled through the dark¬ 
ness. " One of those fellows hit the petrol 
tank the first time we came over, and we had 
to retire for repairs. But we made up for 
it when we came back ! " 

" My congratulations on a first-rate bit 
of shooting," said I. 

" Pooh ! " he replied. Compared to an 
air-fight with a Hun it was like potting a 
sitting bird." He laughed. " But* it was 
a good thing you were a yard or two away 
from the target." 

The shadowy silhouette of our machine 
defined itself in the darkness. We scrambled 
up the ladder into the interior, lifted up our 
precious chest, and stowed it. 

" All aboard ? " cried Jefferson’s cheery 
voice from the cockpit. 

" All aboard ! " answered Franks, going 
forward to him. 

The engine roared suddenly. The aero¬ 
plane bumped slightly, zoomed up towards 
the stars. I cared nothing for all the 
constellations of heaven. In the saloon I 
was looking into other luminaries. 

" Until we get back," she said, shyly, into 
my ear, " remember that I am still Mr. Paul." 


ACROSTICS. 


Our nineteenth series of acrostics begins with No. 101, 
printed below, and will run for four months. Prizes to the 
value of twelve guineas are offered. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 101. 

Solvers and readers, one and two 
This Christ mastide we wish to you. 

1. His ship with this the sailor guides. 

2. Sensation Scottish loch provides. 

3. Who picked a peck ? First name is here ; 

4. Now let his second name appear. 

5. A British tribe when Rome held sway. 

0. A character in Shakespeare *s play. 

7. River in France must lose its head : 

8. And here its tail must go instead. 

0. Your daughter’s brother and his net 

In fourteen line* of verse are met. 

PAX. 


3. Take war-famed lull ; two-thirds a king will show ; 
This tells the race he governed, years ago. 

4. Milliner’s daughter—this her married name— 

Using a man’s name earned a meed of fame. 

5. Cardinal, Duke, through many a change and chance 
Sternly controlled the destinies of France. 

6. To find the place, think of a woman wise, 

A broken law, a monarch in disguise. 

7. Where four comes after eight, and later three. 

And Whitsuntide comes after Trinity. 

PAX. 
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Answers to No. 101 must reach the Acrostic Editor , The 
Strand Magazine, Southampton Street , Strand , London , 
IP.C.2, not later than by the first post on December lOfA. 

One alternative ansu'er may be sent to each light. At the 
loot eatery snU'tr should write his pseudonym , consisting of 

one word. - 

ANSWER TO No. 100. 

Tis the same number, though two words are here, 
Marking a certain stage in our career. 

1. Telling of one, of whom the truth this is: 

His is one part, while many parts are his. 

2. A poet’s word refers to Gentile might. 

But one must rearrange to get it right. 


Notes.— Light 1. Part of the word : many theatrical 
parts. 2. Byron, The Destruction of Sennacherib. Ana¬ 
gram, one must. 3. Majuba Hill. Juba, king in the time 
of Caesar. 4. George Sand. 6. Saul and the witch. 

Solvers are requested to send, with their answers to 
No. 101, their real names and addresses also. These should 
be written at the back of their solutions, except in the 
case of postcards. 

The third series of bix literary acrostics, founded entirely 
on quotations, is now ready, price half a crown. Prizes 
to the value of six pounds are offered. Copies can be 
obtained from A. E., 'Ilie Gables, Twyford, Winchester. 
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A SMALL group of members of (lie Society 
for the Solving of Entertaining Problems* 
known among their friends as the *' Puzzle 
Cranks/'accepted the Christmas invitation 
of Colonel Fanfare* one of their number, to spend an 
evening at his house at Hampstead. They were asked 
to meet Professor 
Boomstein, the 
famous Scotch 
author of a new 
theory of Divisi¬ 
bility* about which 
everybody was talk¬ 
ing. Everybody, of 
course, knows that 
the Professor has 
shown that Divisi¬ 
bility, in terms of 
Visibility* depends 
wholly on Ability ; 
that 2 and 2 may 
make anything up 
to 17, the summa¬ 
tion being entirely 
dependent on the 
sobriety of the "body 
of reference 1 '; 
that a square root planted in a “ field of gravitation ft 
results in an infinite product ; that Sirius moves not 
only in llie direction of its inclination, but also con¬ 
trary to its inclination, and therefore in two opposite 
directions at the same time ; anti so on* His startling 
discoveries are too recondite and profound for ordinary 
people, and mathematicians only pretend to com¬ 
prehend them. Therefore Boomstein (or McBloomer 
before he changed his name) stands alone, on a pinnacle 
so to speak, the admired of all beholders 

The other members of the party were people of 
ordinary intelligence, like ourselves, and all fond of 
good puzzles, in the solving of which they were pretty 
exjrtrrL Vet on this occasion they " unbent ” consider- 
ably, and* after a good dinner, dropped into an informal 
discussion 01 a variety ol entertaining posers 

REDUCTIONS IN PRICE. 

** I have often been mystified/' said Dr. Telscombc, 
fl ai tile startling reductions some people make m 
their prices, and wondered on what principle they 
went to work For example, a man offered me a motor 
car two years ago lor £512 ; a year later his price was 
£320 : a little while after that he asked a level £200 ; 
and last week he w-as willing to sell it lor £125. The 
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next lime he reduces his price 1 shall buy. At w r har 
price shall [ purchase the car if he makes a consistent 
reduction ? ,f 

SOME WORD PUZZLES 

Mr. Whigleford, another guest, had a distinct fond¬ 
ness for word 
puzzles. Ordinarily 
the members of the 
Society had a dis* 
datn for these* but, 
like blind marvs buff 
and the dance of 
Roger de Coverley, 
they were thought 
admissible at \ ule- 
tide. 

*' Can you tell me 
what word this is ? 1 
asked W ingle ford. 
** If you take away 
the first letter* 1 
murder; if you take 
away two, I may 
die, unless my 
whole should save 
me.” 

It did not give much difficulty, nor did they find 
it hard to make one w r ord out of the letters, 
GREAT HELP, which he also proposed, but 
they were all defeated by this: " Take away 

my first letter and I remained unchanged ; take 
away my second letter and I remain unchanged; 
take away my third letter and I remain unchanged : 
take away all my letlers and still I remain exactly 
the same/ 1 

THE CIRCULATING MOTOR CAR. 

Colonel Fanfare himself then propounded the following 
little problem. He said that a motor car was run¬ 
ning on a circular track with the result that the 
outside wheels were going tw-ice as fast as the inside 
ones* What was the length of the circumference 
described by the outer wheels ? lie added that the 
wheels were five feet apart on the axlelree. 

Professor Booms te in remarked that it depended on 
the circumference of the wheels, and that a circle, or 
any other line, may be regarded as a succession of 
points, and* since a point has no dimension, neither 
can a circle have any length, therefore, he said, the 
answer is indeterminate. Vet a very good approximate 
solution was arrived at* 
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How are these two trains to pass one another and proceed with their engines in fiont ? 


RAILWAY SHUNTING. 

“ Talking of wheels and tracks,” said Mr. Grigsby, 
“ reminds me of a novel version of an old railway puzzle 
that was given to me last week by a ticket collector. 
I happened to ask him why he punched a hole in my 
ticket, and his answer, * To let you through,’ was so 
good that I asked him if he had any other conundrums. 
Then he gave me this ” :— 

How are the two trains in our illustration to pass 
one another, and proceed with their engines in front ? 
The small side-track is dhly large enough to hold one 
engine or one carriage at a time, and no tricks, such 
as ropes and flying-switches, are allowed. Everv 
reversal—that is, change of direction—of an engine 
is counted as a move in the solution, and he wanted 
to know what is the smallest number of moves 

Boomstein insisted 
that it all depended 
on the intelligence 
of the engine-drivers, 
which was an un¬ 
known factor. But 
they tried it with 
counters, and found 
the correct solution. 

DISSECTING THE 
MOON 

“ I was amused 
the other day,” said 
Mr. Watkins, ’* on 
reading the expres¬ 
sion in the lines of a 
very minor poet, * the 
fleecy clouds behind 
the moon.' ” 

“ But what is 
wrong with it ? ” 
asked Dr Tels- 
combe. “ If the 
moon hasatmosphere 
and moisture, as I 
believe, there may 
well be clouds on its 
farther side.” 

“ But they would 
not be visible to the 
poet, as he said.” 

“ Let me remind 


you again,” said Boomstein, ” that visibility depends 
on ability. I have known men with more remarkable 
powers of vision than this poet, after a good dinner. 
Remember, in vino veritas , and even an hallucination 
is just as true as anything else—sometimes truer.” 

** I will not venture to argue with the Professor,” 
said Watkins, with becoming modesty, *■ so we will 
pass on. I was going to ask : In how large a number of 
pieces might the moon be cut with five straight cuts 
of the knife ? ” 

** Surely we all know the rule for that.” Colonel 
Fanfare insisted. “ A circle can be cut into sixteen 
parts by five straight cuts.” 

“ But I am not considering a circle, but the moon 
in crescent form.” Mr. Watkins diew a crescent like 
that in our illustration, and it gave them some little 
trouble to determine the answer. Of course, the pieces 
may not be piled or shifted after a cut. Draw your 
five straight lines so as to get as many parts as possible. 

A POLISH GAMBLE. 

“ As you know, gentlemen,” said Sir Henry Wobble- 
staff, “ I have just returned from Poland, and I was 
not very favourably impressed by the people that I 
happened to come in contact with there. In fact, I 
proved conclusively the truth of the old rule that 
forty Poles make one rude. However, I was on very 
Iriendly terms with two Polish gentlemen, Baron von 
Piffpoff and Count de Sillisol. The night before I left 
we had a card gamble, and the results of the play were 
interesting. At the start we all put our ready money 
(English money) on the table. 1 lost the first game, in 
consequence of which the Baron and the Count each 
doubled their money. The Baron and I scored the 
second game, and each doubled our assets. Then the 
Count and I won the third game, which resulted in 
each of us doubling our holdings. It was then observed 
that each player had won twice and lost once, while 
each was left with exactly the ?ame money, although 
I had lost £100. How much money did we each start 
play with ? •" 

Though they all solved this pretty readily, they 
agreed that it was interesting. 

PAWNS AGAINST PIECES. 

Mr. Rokewynn, who was perhaps the most expert 
chess authority in the Society, seeing a board on a side 
table, brought it forward and asked the company if 
any of them had ever played the old game of “ Pawns 
against Pieces.” IYwi start by removing from the 
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board all White's pieces except the king and the eight 
pawns, leaving Black his sixteen pieces intact. White 
plays first, and has two moves for every single move 
of Black. The play is just as in the ordinary game, 
except that White can go into check on his first move 
so long as he gets out of it on the second, and the 
White king can take a piece protected by the opponent 
king if he retreats on the second move. The old books 


BLACK.—10 pieces. 
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regard it as a certain win for White, but recent analysis 
shows that it is a remarkably even game between two 
expert players. 

Rokewynn played one game with Dr. Telscombe, and 
our diagram shows a position arrived at. White, having 
the move, wins easily, but only if you play correctly 
his first two pairs of moves. What are they ? It 
will serve as an illustration of the possibilities of the 
game. The reader is strongly advised to try his hand 
at this very interesting variation of chess. 

BRUIN GOES SHOPPING 

“ May I put to the company a little riddle ? ” asked 
Mr. Rochester Cobb, who was not addicted to this 
class of poser, it is only fair to say: “A bear, taking 
a stroll through a town, entered a milliner's shop. 
What did he want ? ” 

After some discussion as to the habits of bears 
and their domestic requirements, nobody could guess 
what such an animal could want in a milliner’s shep. 
But they were all quite satisfied with Mr. Cobb’s 
Lnswer. 

A CURIOUS LEGACY. 

Mr. Grigsby had a second puzzle to his credit. He 
said a man left a legacy of £1,000 to three relatives 
and their wives. The wives received together £396. 
Jane received £10 more than Catherine, and Mary 
received £10 more than Jane. John Smith was given 
just as much as his wife, Henry Snooks got half as 
much again as his wife, and Tom Crowe received twice 
as much as his wife. What was the Christian name 
of each man’s wife ? 

“ I assumed,” said Rokewynn, “ that you were going 
to ask us how much money each person received.” 

“ No ; that is merely introductory matter,” Grigsby 
explained. “ The real point of interest is to pair off 
those married couples correctly.” 

THE CIRCLE AND DISCS. 

The last puzzle of the evening was introduced by the 
host himself, and it certainly kept them occupied up 
to the time of their departure. He said that during 


a recent visit to a fair he saw a man with a table on 
the oil-clcth covering of which was painted a large 
red circle, and he invited the public to cover this 
circle entirely with 
five tin discs which 
he provided, and 
offered a substantia 1 
prize to anybody 
who was successful. 

The circular discs 
were all of the same 
size, and each, of 
course, smaller than 
the red circle. The 
diagram, where 
three discs are 
shown placed, will 
make everything 
clear. 

“ He showed us that it was * quite easy when you 
know how ' by covering up the circle himself without 
any apparent difficulty,” said the Colonel, “ but I 
tried over and over again and failed every time, as 
did everybody else whom I saw make the attempt. 
I should explain that it was a condition that when 
once you had placed any disc you were not allowed 
to shift it, otherwise, by sliding them about after they 
had been placed, it might be tolerably easy to do.” 

Professor Boomstein explained in his own dis¬ 
tinguished manner that the invisibility of the red 
would depend on the degree of transparency of the 
tin discs, and that a solution would only be possible 
if the discs were sufficiently l 9 t*ge. 

“ That brings us to the point I want you to con¬ 
sider, gentlemen. Let us assume that the red circle 
is six inches in diameter. Now, what is-the smallest 
possible diameter for the five discs in order to make a 
s: lution possible ? ” . . - •’ 

They settled down and worked hard at this little 
problem, but it is to be regretted that they arrived at 
no solution. • Previous to this meeting several per¬ 
plexed correspondents had written to me about the 
same thing, which they had themselves seen at fairs, 
and I will give my own solution in due course. Sup¬ 
posing the red circle is six inches in diameter, as the 
Colonel said, what is the smallest possible diameter 
(say, to the nearest half-inch) for the five discs that 
will completely cover it ? 

(The solutions to the above puzzles, together with 
some new 44 Perplexities,” will be given in our next 
issue.) 

Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 

575. —FOX AND GEES . 

The geese should always win, though, on occasion, 
a little care and judgment are required. It is quite 
anrinteresting and instructive little puzzle game for 
young folk. 

576. —THE TWO TRAINS. 

In 5 sec. both trains (together) go 600ft., or 81^- 
miles per hour. In 15 sec. the faster train gains 600ft., 
or 27 r s T miles per hour. From this we get 54ft miles 
per hour as the rate of the faster train ; and it is clear 
that 27^ miles per hour is the rate of the other. 

577.— 44 SIMPLE ” ARITHMETIC. 

Their ages were respectively 64 and 20. 

578.—A CHARADE. 

The word is jK^NflWDJ 
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S HE sat by the 
gas-fire in her 
tiny sitting- 
room and 
stared at the Black 
Cat that stood upon 
the mantelpiece* 

The Black Cat 
stared back at her 
with its wise, far- 
seeing smile. 

The Black Cat had 
on it, written in 
letters of red, M Good 
Luck." 

Not an object of 
art. nor of any in¬ 
trinsic value, but at 
the moment exceed¬ 
ingly noticeable— 
mainly because, be¬ 
side two chairs and 
a table and a rug, it 

was almost the only thing in the room 
except herself. Everything else had gone- 
one way and another. 

She had practically nothing left but the 
Black Cat and an indomitable sense of 
humour—and these were not obviously 
marketable, or no doubt they would 'have 
gone too, Her rent was paid till the end of 
the quarter, or she would not have had her 
two little rooms. In short, she was at the 
lowest ebb of the financial tide—one is apt 
to be when one has been three months out 
of a permanent job. 

So, humorously, calmly* and without 
despair, but with a blank feeling of exaspera¬ 
tion, she sat and stared at the Black Cat- 
symbol* sardonically enough, of Good Luck. 

Her thoughts, such as they were* w r ere on 
the Black Cat, centring round it. The 
incident that happened next seemed, there¬ 
fore* at the moment, in her semi-dreamy 
Vol. !xii.—37, 


Have you/ asked the Black Pierrot, ‘ such a thing as a 
Black Cat ? 1 " 


state* to be nothing out of the ordinary, 
amazing as it was. 

There was a sudden tap* sharp and decisive 
and somehow rather gay, on her door. 

" Come in/* she said, mechanically* with* 
out thinking* No one ever tapped at her 
door these days unless it was the landlady 
for the rent, and that she knew was paid* 
She had not time to wonder, hardly time to 
turn her head* before she saw, standing at 
the door, a young man dressed as a pierrot* 
with ruffle and cap complete, in jet black. 
She merely looked at him with inquiring 
eyes that had never lost their humour. 
And his question, of course, chimed in 
perfectly with her thoughts, since it all 
happened in a second. 

“ Have you/ 1 asked the Black Pierrot, in 
a charming matter-of-fact voice, *' such a 
thing as a Black Cat ? M 

She glanced at the mantelpiece* 
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568 Pierrot and the Black Cat 


" I have,” she answered, coolly and 
pleasantly. ' It is almost the only thing I 
have got.” 

“ Would you be so very kind ? 1 have 

mislaid mine, and it is one of my essential 
properties.” 

” It would be, of course,” she said, survey¬ 
ing him critically. He came well through 
that survey, for he was a personable young 
man, tall and well put together, and his 
pierrot’s suit was not one of those loose, 
ready-made, hired-for-the-evening sort of 
pierrots’ suits, but one that fitted with ease 
and comfort, as though he had obviously 
worn it all his life. There was the right air 
with it, too, and the kind of humorous and 
whimsical face that should belong to Pierrot 
himself. 

” And I understand you want to borrow 
mine ? ” she continued. 

' That is—if you would be so very kind.” 

She stretched out her hand and took her 
ca,t from the mantelpiece, without getting up 
from her low chair, and held it out to him. 

' With pleasure,” she said, formally, with 
much the same air as one might give tjie 
conductor one’s fare on a bus. 

Pierrot came a step forward—all that was 
needed in the tiny room—and with both 
hands touching his forehead iri the approved 
pierrot manner made her a lov^ bow. 

“ My felicitations, mademoiselle—it was 
indeed perfectly done. With the deepest 
gratitude I accept. I have, however, one 
more, a very urgent request to make.” 

*' Yes ? ” she queried. 

Pierrot knelt on one knee before her. 

She still did not turn a hair, neither alarm 
nor interest showed on her face—in which 
she showed herself perfectly right, for his 
next words, earnest as they were, gave no 
Mrs. Grundy cause for anxiety. 

‘ On my shoulder, mademoiselle, you will 
find an attachment, into which my Black 
Cat should have slipped, so that it will 
perch there in perfect safety. If I might 
ask you to be so kind as to adjust it to the 
priceless animal you are giving so unques- 
tioningly into my keeping-” 

With quick, deft fingers she fastened her 
last Unnecessary Possession to his shoulder. 

Then Pierrot rose very gravely to his feet, 
and said somewhat grandiloquently :— 

M Your Luck, mademoiselle, will be safe 
in my keeping until it will be returned to 
you. Meanwhile, you have my deep grati¬ 
tude in its place.” 

With that, and another pierrot salute, the 
strange young man had gone. She heard 
the door close softly and quick, light steps 
run down a flight or two of the big Blooms¬ 
bury house. With their passing, silence 
settled again on the little room, broken 
only by the faint hissing of the gas-fire. 

Gooqlc 
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a NT), suddenly, the room felt exceedingly 
/A lonely. Her eyes went to the now 
empty mantelpiece. Of course—it 
was because the Black Cat had gone. That 
gave the loneliness, of course. Then, in 
spite of herself, as it were, her thoughts 
went over the absurd little interruption. 

A rather nice pierrot. Pierrot himself— 
some fragment out of some world that was 
not here. Had the incident been real ? 
She half believed it had not been. When 
one is very down on one’s luck—when the 
money in one’s purse is countable in shillings 
and not notes—when one does not exactly 
know when and how it is to be filled again— 
strange things might very easily happen. 
When one is a little hungry, also, and knows 
there are only two sausages and half a loaf 
of bread in one’s cupboard- 

Still, the Black Cat had gone. 

Of course it had happened. She shook 
herself a little. A rather nice, pleasant 
young man, going out to a fancy-dress ball— 
with a party—or just one charming girl, 
who would dance with him the whole night— 
and they would have supper. 

Without any bitterness or envy, but in a 
sleepy, dreamy way, she thought it was 
rather rotten that such things would not 
come her way again—not yet. She had to 
make good again, after being dismissed 
from the paper for which she had been 
doing fashion sketches. Of course, it W’ould 
be all right again some time—one didn’t 
starve, somebody must take her drawings— 
one didn’t starve. 

Of course not—she shook herself again 
slightly. One could always go out as a 
maid-of-all-work. One would—when there 
was not even a shilling in a purse. But not 
till then. 

Still, that was not very far off. Unless, of 
course, some of those sketches that were 
going the round of the papers stuck some¬ 
where and got paid for—by luck. 

‘ Luck ? ” 

But she had given her Luck away—to 
Pierrot. 

Suddenly, through her dreams, she heard, 
the quick, light step up the stairs again— 
the tap on the door—her own “ Come in.” 
And again the Black Pierrot stood in the 
doorway. 

Was he real ? 

Anyway, this time he carried something 
that looked fantastic enough. A large— 
verv large—round black box—a sort of super- 
milliner’s box. She just looked at him 
inquiringly, the little smile twitching the 
corners of her mouth in spite of herself. 
He was such a very attractive Pierrot—real 
or merely dressed for the part. Her owm 
familiar Black Cat sat on his shoulder and 

smiled that old wiselv inane smile—but— 
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was she mistaken ? There seemed to have 
come into the familiar smile a distinct new 
twinkle. 

Pierrot, holding the box gingerly away 
from him. made his bow with the tips of his 
fingers on his forehead 

" Forgive me, mademoiselle, but I have 
again come to implore yonr kindness. i 
have again mislaid some¬ 
thing." 

11 What now j Pierrot ? " 

1 It is a very important 
adjunct to my evening— 
so important that I do not 
very well see how—without 
it—there can be an evening 
at all. I am in despair." 

' You seem very care¬ 
less, Pierrot/' she found 
herself saying; and, do 
what she would, she could 
not keep the hint of 
laughter out of her voice. 

Pierrot looked so forlorn— 
so dSsoIS. " What is it you 
have mislaid now ? " 

" Mademoiselle, 1 have 
mislaid—Columbine/'' 

1 Oh-h ! " 

Pierrot's eyes were de- 
precatingly on the ground. 

* It is a misfortune—per¬ 
haps—but I assure you it 
is not altogether careless¬ 
ness, I had borrowed her 
—stolen her, one might 
say—for this evenings ball from Harlequin 
»—and she has vanished—disappeared— 
broken her promise. That is not my care¬ 
lessness, is it now ? " 

■’ I wouldn't like to say, not knowing 
the other side of the question." The girl — 
whose name, by the way. was rather charm* 
ingly Pauline—answered with reserve l 11 But 
might one ask why you expect me to help 
you find her, and what is in that box ? *' 

The Black Pierrot advanced a step into the 
tiny room and placed the box carefully on 
the ground. Then he lifted the lid suddenly. 

" That, mademoiselle, is all I have of 
Columbine/* he said, pensively. 

Pauline glanced in without moving from 
her chair. 




"Then he Idled the lid suddenly, ‘Thai, mademoiselle* is 
all I have of Columbine/ " 


rather suddenly on the word ' supper "— 
" of all the most delightful things to eat, and 
sparkling wine-" 

What a pity she will not be there? '* 
said Pauline, sym pat he tic ally, looking into 
the gas-fire 

"If she is not there. But here is the 
frock—the essential part of Columbine; for 
what after all is Columbine without her 
frock ? just a woman—a charming, capri¬ 
cious woman possibly, but any charming, 
capricious woman. Yet, with this "—he 
indicated the diaphanous black frill—' she 
becomes—Coin mbine. 1 * 

"In other words, then/' said the girl, 
musingly, “any girl will do for Columbine- 
provided she wears the frock/' 


“ It certainly doesn't seem very much **■—* 
dimpling over with laughter in spite of her¬ 
self. Inside the round box was what merely 
seemed to be a large diaphanous black frill. 

44 The dress for Columbine—for Columbine 
to dance in at the ball—the loveliest, daintiest, 
most entrancing figure in the room—so that 
everyone who sees her will fall in love, and 
want to dance with her, But she will only 
be dancing with me—with Pierrot—and she 
will have supper "—Pierrot's voice lingered 


" But how few—how very few can wear 
it \ " rejoined Pierrot, fervently, 

There was a little silence in the room. 
The Black Cat still smiled inanely wise from 
Pierrot's shoulder. 

" I hope you will find your Cotumbine/ 1 
said the girl, politely, at last. 

" I have found her, mademoiselle—if only 
■—if only-'* 

" If only ? ,B 

11 She willldure to follow—her Luck/' 
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He caressed the Black Cat sitting on his 
shoulder, 

,p Oh t '■ 

" Think of it—think of the adventure of 
it ! You arc sitting here lonely; bored — no 
supper visible—' 1 

" There are two sausages in the clipboard/' 
broke in the girl, with some indignation. 

1 Sausages! VVhat 
are sausages ? Excel ■ 
lent things tried for 
breakfast on a Sun¬ 
day morning—toler- 
able, possibly, as a 
humble adjunct to a 
mixed grill for supper 
-—not to be despised 
on mashed potato for 
lunch—but as a solid 
means of subsistence 
they are simply 
ridiculous. We will 
dismiss these two 
sausages, mademoi¬ 
selle, and think in¬ 
stead — of Co 1 u m- 
bine h is voice 
dropped reverently-— 

" Columbine at the 
balk You have only 
to put on that little 
frock—and I believe 
there are all the—er 
—undergarmentsand 
appendages to match 
—and in a few min¬ 
utes you will be 
wafted away to a 
beautiful ballroom, 
all soft lights* and 
the most divine band 
will be playing the 
most perfect tunes— 
and later there will 
be a supper-table, laden with things In 
eat that will make your two miserable 
sausages shrivel. Oh I say "—Pierrot's 
eloquence broke down suddenly— do put 
on the frock and come f ,K 

It was the breakdown that made Pauline 
laugh suddenly ; and once one has laughed, 
indignation flies from the room—the laugh 
is the first sign of capitulation. 

fl I never heard of anything so preposter¬ 
ous/' she murmured, however, 

" Will you follow your Luck mademoi 
selle ? ” 

Pierrot's voice and eyes were eager, 
diffident, but not anxious. He knew that 
little trill of involuntary laughter had settled 
it, even if the girl did not, yet. * - 

When one is young, adventurous, at the 
end of one's resources, and slightly hungry 
into the bargain, one's actions are entitled 
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to be slightly more erratic than one s tradi¬ 
tions and upbringing would justify. More¬ 
over, I would have you understand, in 
exoneration of her behaviour, that Pierrot 
had the right kind of face and bearing and 
voice—an erratic, ridiculous individual, but 
trustworthy. 

Then her eyes fell again on that diaphanous 
black frill*and caught 
a glimpse of delicious 
things underneath. 

Also, it was a real 
adventure—into the 
utterly unknown, 

A lso, the Black Cat 
smiledatherstill from 
PjerroCs shoulder. 

At that moment the 
gas-fire, which had 
been dwindling un¬ 
noticed. gave a sud¬ 
den pop and expired. 

1 My last penny/’ 
she murmured, as 
she leant down and 
turned off the tap. 
It was an omen—one 
could not sit all the 
evening with a gas- 
fire that refused to 
play unless fed with 
pennies one had not 
got. 

Her mind was 
made up* 

hour later she 
f \ stood again in 
her little room, 
transformed into the 
daintiest and most 
exq uisite Colum bine 
that ever graced a 
ballroom. The strange 
round box had been'found to contain every 
flung that one could want, the black frill and 
a skirt had been the merest part of the 
delicious and dainty outfit. Everything 
had fitted miraculously—everything but the 
shoes, and in place of the diamond -buckled 
French-heeled pair, she was wearing her own 
black satin sandals that were almost all she 
had saved of her old dancing equipment 
She had somehow not parted with them— 
it would have been too much like an acknow¬ 
ledgment that her happy affluent days would 
never come again. Also, her feet were so 
tiny that she would never have persuaded 
the old-clothes woman round the corner to 
give her sixpence for them. 

So she stood there* ready, tiptoe with 
excitement, until she heard Pierrot's light 
step on the stairs once more, and then she 
wanted to run away and hide. Instead, she 
Original from 
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perfectly absurd feeling 
of jealousy of "'Nancy,” 
with whom Pierrot was 
supposed to be dancing 
all the evening—absurd 
and unreasoning, for 
was not Pierrot just a 
fan tastic drea in- fig u re 
drifting into her life 
ridiculously through the 
Black Cat—drilling in 
for an evening's ad¬ 
venture—to vanish at 
dawn ? 

But who was Nancy ? 

And what relation was 
she to this rather un¬ 
pleasant Harlequin who 
claimed her ? And what 
of her vow to Pierrot, 
that she would dance 
with no one but him? 

And, oh, where was 
Pierrot ? 

He was there, in an 
instant, between them, 
appearing from no* 
where, suddenly, de¬ 
bonair, confident, and 
undisturbed. He took 
Pauline's other hand, 

■ Come, Columbine,” he said, coolly, ' the 
music begins, is your shoe right now ? ri 

And right under the nose of Harlequin, 
who, short of creating a scene, had to relin¬ 
quish her arm, he wafted her back to the 
hallroom. Something remarkably like a 
soft curse followed them. And there at the 
door was Powder-Puff, watching through her 
mask as she chatted to a tall Crusader 

M Wonderful Pierrot I” Columbine just 
heard as they passed. 

“I_I GW,” murmured Columbine, if t 

am not to remove my mask, am 
I to have anything to eat ? It is 
banal, Pierrot, to want anything to eat, and 
in the realms from which no doubt you come 
perhaps you don't need such things—but 
I—I only had scone and butter and cocoa 
for lunch/' 

Pierrot stopped quite still in the middle 
of the dance. He was even shaken out of his 
charming attitude of Pierrot. 

*' Good Lord ! " he said, *' how could I 
have been such an ass as not to have thought 
ot it ? I can't forgive myself—I need 
kicking ! " 

Then, dropping back at once to Pierrot, 
he tucked her arm in his and led her out of 
the room. 

Come, ” he said, bending over and whisper* 
ing close to her head, '* there is a little private 
spot I know where you and I—just you and 


I—will have the most 
delicious viands from 
the supper-table wafted 
to us alone—and you 
shall take off your mask 
without fear of that 
sweet face being seen 
by anyone.” 

He seemed to know 
the house very well, for 
he led her through a 
maze of passages and 
rooms till they came 
to a remote and dimly- 
lit conservatory. 

; No one know-s of 
this—4t exists for you 
and me. Sit here while 
I fetch the minions with 
the food and drink/* He 
departed. She slipped 
into one of the only two 
chairs, and woman-like 
raised the lace frill of 
her mask to powder 
her nose. Some in- 
stinct forbade her to 
take off the mask 
altogether till Pierrot 
returned. She had 
seen Harlequin watch¬ 
ing them as they left the room. 

Then, swiftly, she dropped it again, for 
she heard a step coming along the passage— 
and it was not the light, quick step she had 
begun to know as Pierrot's. Harlequin 
appeared in the doorway ot the little con 
servatory. 

1 So, here you are,” he said, in a grim 
voice. “ Now r , come, it's time you stopped 
this tooling, Nancy, and came home. I’ve a 
lot to say to you.” 

" You are mistaken, l think,” said 
Famine, in a voice that shook a little, cool 
as she appeared to be. 

* It's no use pretending, Nancy,” he said 
shortly, ‘ I happened to see the frock when 
Lucille sent it home, so it J s absurd going on 
trying to fool me. You have played about 
with Gerald quite long enough—not only 
to-night——" 

How she would dislike anyone who spoke 
like that if he were her husband !—she sup¬ 
posed the outraged Harlequin was '* Nancy's " 
husband. And Pierrot—her nice Pierrot— 
he had been playing round with + Nancy/' 
had he ?—Harlequin s wife—so he was just 
a real human young man and not a fantastic 
being from another world. She felt suddenly 
rather tired of the whole ad% r enture. If she 
just whisked off her mask and made a face 
at Harlequin, he would retire discomfited and 
disconcerted. It would be easy—but very 
tame. Original from 
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Also, she had promised Pierrot. 

Then her sense of humour came upper¬ 
most. She would play Pierrot’s game— 
whatever it was—till she had had her supper, 
at any rate. 

' I am not Nancy/ whoever she might 
be/' she said, in a voice that was stilling 
with laughter* 

Harlequin took that, it seemed, for further 
disguise, and, it appeared, lost his temper. 

fl Stop this nonsense! " he snapped, and 
his mouth under his mask was very grim 
and hard. 1 Take off that infernal mask 
and come home at once—or I shall make 
you ! " 

" Oh, will you ? murmured Columbine, 
softly. " You would find yourself in a very 
awkward predicament if you did. Pierrot 
would have something to say to you about 
it! " 

Was there just something in her voice 
that made him doubt ? If so, he was too 
angry to be cautious. He made a quick 
step forward and seized the mask by the 
lace frill. She held on to it with both hands, 
defiant, ami not laughing now. She wanted 
Pierrot desperately, for it had suddenly 
struck her she was in a private house at a 
private ball to which she had not been 
invited* 

And suddenly Pierrot came—appeared as 
if trom nowhere, gay and debonair. He just 
touched Harlequin's arm. " i think not, 
Harlequin/' he said, softly. " Columbine 
has done me the honour to choose me as her 


sole cavalier to-night. She will not dance 
with anyone else, unworthy though I am. 
She has deigned to trust herself wholly to 
me/ 1 

Stop that confounded mumming, Gerald ! 
You've done quite enough mischief—and if 
ever I meet you again with Nancy I'll thrash 
the life out of you 3 '* 

Pierrot s lips tightened a little under his 
mask, but he laughed lightly enough. 

■' I shoxild deeply regret being deprived 
of inv charming cousin's society, but the 
present question is merely that you leave 
Columbine alone—in fact, that you leave 
us both alone—quite alone, to enjoy a little 
private supper that Jules is bringing along 
immediately/' 

Harlequin s face went white with rage* 
I regret to say he had not that control of 
temper, that airy attitude one would expect 
of his doth. Perhaps he felt this, or perhaps 
he really wanted to knock Pierrot down 
then and there, for he whipped off his mask 
as if in preparation for something, when, 
suddenly, Powder-Puff sauntered gaily into 
the little room. 

14 Hallo! " she said, also in a voice 
stiffing with laughter* '' There seems to be 
some excitement going on here—Columbine, 
Pierrot, and Harlequin—the old trio ! Are 
you rehearsing ? If so, do begin over again/' 

Harlequin, at that voice, twisted round 
suddenly and strxid still. Then he looked 
again at Columbine. The two girls were 
identical in height and figure, but Powder, 



Hallo!' she said. 


* There seems to be some excitement going on here Columbine* 
Pierrot, and Harlequin — the old trio l * 
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Puff's hair was, oi course, powdered white, 
and piled on top, w hereas Columbine's soft fair 
hair was tucked close to her head, Harle- 
quin looked from one to the other, and his 
attitude of pugnacity relaxed, Pierrot turned 
away and lit a cigarette, after 
a low salute to Powder-Puff. 

And the two girls looked at 
each other openly up and 
down, through their masks. 

Then Powder-Puff sauntered 
over to Columbine, 

4 What a sweet frock 1 It's 
quite the loveliest here to¬ 
night/' she said, pleasantly. 

" 1 think yours is exquisite, 
too/* Tniirmured Columbine, 
rather shyly. 

It was then that Powder- 
Puff leant suddenly over to 
Columbine's ear and whispered, 

Of course the shoes wouldn't 
fit—you've such tiny feet. ! 
love your little sandals." 

This time Pauline—poor little 
Columbine — was completely 
bewildered. She was not quite sure of her 
cue. But Pierrot was looking quizzically and 
intently at the two girl?' feet. So intently 
that, perforce, Harlequin must look too. 

Now, Powder-Puffs feet, though shapely 
and encased in the most exquisite shoes, 
were large—distinctly large. Columbine's, 
as has been said, were absurdly small. And 
Harlequin looked—and looked. 

Then Powder-Puff, with her nonchalant 
easy wav, turned to Harlequin. 

Well, Jack/’ she said, coolly, 1 what 
excuses have you to offer that you haven't 
been near me the w hole evening, or asked 
me to dance even once ? If I weren't such 
an easy “going soul I think ! should be 
distinctly jealous of the way you have 
followed this sweet little Columbine about 
the whole night. She is very attractive, 
but still—there are limits you know/" 

At that moment a beaming waiter appeared, 
followed by two myrmidons with trays. 

# * The suppaire, M'sieur GeraT ordered/' 
he remarked, " Suppaire for two/' he added, 
emphatically, glancing disapprovingly at 
Harlequin, 

But Harlequin was not looking at Jules— 
he was looking at the feet of Columbine. 
Then swiftly he turned and looked at the 
feet of Powder-Puff. 

The myrmidoas sidled away, 
beamed. 

" I will return myself with the 
Melba, M'sieur Geraiy* he said, 
vanished down the passage* • 

Then, with the departing of the waiters, 
the spell was broken. Powder-Puff sue! den lv 
slipped across to Harlequin and put her hands 


They both appeared to forget the Black Pierrot arid Columbine, 
and stood like two children, looking into each other's eyes/' 

on his shoulders, standing on tiptoe to look 
up into his face* 

" Jack, we are horribly de trop , Don't 
you think—we —we might go and see if 
Jules can produce something for us, too ? ‘ 
she said, in a very small voice. 

At that Harlequin caught her under the arm 
and, drawing her to him. lifted her mask. 

I have been an ass 1 " he muttered. 

' So have 1/ Powder Puff just said. 

At that they both appeared to forget the 
Black Pierrot and Columbine and the supper 
and everything else, and just stood like two 
children, looking into each other's eyes, It 
seemed as though Pierrot dared not move 
for fear oi breaking the spell. The cigarette 
was burning his fingers, too. And Columbine 
wanted her supper to a point of desperation. 

At last Harlequin and Powder-Puff strolled 
off down the passage without so much as a 
glance backward. Pierrot threw away his 
cigarette. 

" So much for that! 11 he said, joyously* 
*' Will Columbine deign to raise her mask, 
that she may no longer let this precious 
lobster grow cold w r ith waiting ? M 

" Will 1 not ! * murmured Columbine, 
removing the mask with a sigh of satisfaction. 

And yet the HomarJ Imhicawe took some 
time to vanish. Columbine without her 
mask—‘it was difficult for Pierrot to keep 
his eyes on a mere lobster. Jules appeared 
with the Peekes Melba, followed by a myrmi¬ 
don bearing coffee and liqueurs. 

"In a little while the guests unmask 
themselves," he murmured, confidentially* 
"How long?" asked Pierrot, waking 
from his ArtfaWfl 1 " 1 Toni 
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44 After 7is dance—when ze music stop. 
Then we 'avc orders to serve the supper/' 
Columbine, too, awoke from her dream. 
The Black Cat, still perched on Pierrot's 
shoulder, smiled fatuously at her, bringing 
back to her the loneliness of her little room 
and the decreasing shillings in her purse. 

* l must go, Pierrot/’ she said, and her 
voice had suddenly lost its gaiety and was 
perilously near tears. 

T HE car was waiting as Columbine and 
Pierrot, again masked, slipped out as 
the last strain of the music faded 
away. They could hear the outburst of talk 
and laughter behind them as the guests 
unmasked, 

1 Tell me, Pierrot,*' said Pauline, breaking 
a long, satisfying silence, 11 what have we 
been doing to-night ? *’ 

* We have been falling in love with each 
other/' responded Pierrot, ridiculously grave, 
just under his breath. 

" Oh h ! " 


gaiety, the joy, the dream of another world, 
and become again Pauline, the girl without 
a job, with two sausages and a few shillings 
between her and a maid-oi-all-work's 
drudgery. 

Except that Pierrot had said- 

She smiled gaily, bravely, composedly up 
at him as he helped her out of the car 

* 1 Good night, Pierrot! Oh, and—and— 
thank you/' 

Then, suddenly, she could say no more, 
for the way Pierrot was looking at her. 

*' There are no w'ords to-night. Columbine, 
that 1 dare sav," he said, in a very low voice, 

1 but, perhaps to-morrow my usual flow' of 
language will come back to me/* 

To-morrow ? J she whispered, 

' The Black Cat has still to be restored 
to you—your Luck—but it remains with me 
to-night M 

14 Pierrot/’ she said, after a pause, while 
she fumbled with her key at the door, 

+ how on earth did you know I had a Black 
Cat ? " 



But as he did not move, did not attempt 
even to take her hand, she trusted him. 
Besides, the statement was obviously correct. 

I mean/ 1 she said, presently, when she 
had collected herself again, 1 ' what was it 
all a bout—Harlequin and Powder- 
Puff—and this frock and all ? ” 

‘ Thai” said Pierrot, suddenly gay 
again, * was the best night's work 
1‘vc done for a long time. We—you 
and I—have restored a foolish wife 
—my cousin, incidentally—to a still 
more idiotic husband, It was her 
idea—my part only was to find a 
girl of the same height and figure to 
wear the frock she knew he thought 
she was going to wear—make her 
thoroughlv conspicuous, rouse his 
jealousy. Ah, there you have it— 
what love muddles up, a good deal 
of jealousy can usually cure.'* 

" But how—how did you find 
me ? ” 

The great god Luck. Columbine, 
symbolized by this most inadequate 
but precious animal, 1 ' he said, touch¬ 
ing the Black Cat on his shoulder, 

" Also, I had seen you three times. 

A friend of mine has the honour 
to live on the ground floor/* 

With that the car slowed 
up to the door of the tall, 
gloomy house in Blooms¬ 
bury. The adventure 
was over. In a few 
moments Pierrot 
would vanish, 

Col urn bine would doff 
her exquisite frock, 


I did not/ p said he, 1 until the moment 
[ opened your door and saw it on the mantel¬ 
piece, Then the gods inspired me/ 7 
1 Oh, Pierrot t * she said, helplessly. 

1 1 w-as very determined, you see/’ 

With that the door was 
open. Pierrot fantastically 
knelt on one knee on the 
threshold and kissed her 
hand very gently. 

Not for to-night only, 
but for always. Colum¬ 
bine/’ he said. Then sud¬ 
denly sprang to his feet. 

By the way, you have no 
pennies for your gas fire/ 1 
He dashed down the 
steps and borrowed two 
from the discreet and 
phlegmatic chauffeur while 
she protested halfway be¬ 
tween tears and laughter, 
confusion and tenderness, 
and pressed them into her 
hand. With that, the 
door was shut. 

Woman-like, it was 
the thoughtfulness of 
the pennies more 
than the fantastic 
vow that filled her 
mind as she stole 
quietly upstairs to 
that cold, hare little 
room, taking her 
dreams with her. 

To morrow, Pierrot, 
whose very name she 
did not know, would 


divest herself of the “ Pierrot knelt and kissed her hand very (really/ 1 r ome again, 
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J AMES MacOWL, 
painter of pic¬ 
tures, stood one 
fine afternoon 
near the post-office of 
a Great Exhibition, 
comparing for the 
three hundred and 
seventy - ninth time 
his watch with the 
clock of that post- 
office ; and made 
oath, for the two 
hundred and ninety- 
eighth time, that he wasn’t going to wait for 
Her another second. Nor did he break this 
oath. Had he been perfectly wise he would, 
of course, have gone home. But he was not 
perfectly wise—which of us is ?—and the 
thought of the good shilling which he had 
paid to get into the Exhibition prevented 
him from getting out of it until, as he told 
himself, he had had something for his money. 

So, muttering his .discontent, the poor 
worm turned and shambled away in the first 
direction that offered, to begin a miserable 
and solitary progress through the Courts of 
Honour, the Halls of Welcome, the Chambers 
of Machinery, the Vestibules of Art, the Olde 
Londone Streetes, the Dalmatian Villages, 
and the Hottentot Kraals, and round 
and round the bandstands, until he was 
reduced, by reason of his loneliness among 
the swarming myriads of whom he made 
one, to a state of abject imbecility. Only 
thus can be explained that which he presently 
did. 

He found himself (he knew not how) 
standing in front of a basely-designed erection 
of wood, with rococo mouldings of papier 
mfchi all over it. It was furnished with a 
pay-box and a turnstile, and across the whole 
of its upper part was written this legend :— 

THE SPIDER'S WEB. 


No one was going 
into that place, but 
a considerable crowd 
was standing outside 
it. Presently MacOwl 
(whom the trumpet¬ 
voiced person fasci¬ 
nated) perceived a 
young man and a 
young woman emerge 
from behind a heavy 
curtain which hung 
just beyond the turn¬ 
stile. Instantly the 
crowd set up a frenzied yell of laughter, 
while every finger was pointed at this harm¬ 
less couple. They started, and their faces, 
which had been chalk-white, grew suddenly 
scarlet, and they fled back behind the curtain. 
MacOwl thought he heard the girl sob. 

“ What is all this ? " he inquired of a man 
who stood near him. 

This person smoothed out his face, which 
from merriment had been convulsed, and 
answered : " It’s a Myze. Them as goes 

in can get out only two ways, see ? If they 
can get to the middle, see ? there's a bridge 
there for to take them out. Or they can 
come back through thishyere turnstile. Then 
we 'oots ’em, see ? ” 

" I see," said MacOwl. And he thought: 
" I’ve never been in a Maze. It might be 
rather fun. Anyhow, I must do something 
to pass the time, or I shall go crazy." 

Poor fool ! He was already crazy, else 
had he never paid his tuppence and passed 
beyond that turnstile. 

The crowd, as he did these things, favoured 
him with a derisive cheer. He turned and 
smiled and waved his hand, as who should 
say, 1 No, my friends. You won’t see me 
again." 

He pushed the curtains aside and entered 
The Spider’s Web. 
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In front of the turnstile stood a small 
man with a voice like a crocked but very 
powerful trumpet, who screamed eternally : 
" This way to The Spider’s Web. The most 
marvellous maze ever constructed. This 
way to The Spider’s Web. Lots of fun for 
young and old. This way to The Spider’s 
Web. The most marvellous maze ever con¬ 
structed. This way to The Spider’s Web. 
Lots of fun for young and old. This way--" 


ME found himself in a straight and narrow 
J corridor, open to the air, with wooden 
walls about ten feet high and painted a 
crude pink. This last point is important; for 
MacOwl, as a painter, had some very decided 
ideas about colour, one of which was that 
of all possible colours pink is quite the most 
odious. He simply could not bear pink. 
And this was the very pinkest pink that he 
had ever encountered. Had it not been for 
the crowd in frqiiit of the entrance he must 
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have run back at once, so dreadful was this 
pinkness with which these wooden walls had 
been pinkified* But he was not going to 
give those jeering blackguards the chance 
to point their fingers at him. Not he ! So 
he continued on down the corridor, It 
opened almost at once into a similar corridor, 
which ran across it on a curve. Here began 
the Maze proper. 

It was now for MacOwl to choose whether 
he would turn to the right or to the left. 
He could, by reason of its curve, see only a 
short distance along this new corridor in 
either direction, and, as there was nothing 
to guide him in his choice, he spun a coin, 
and, heads coming up f he turned obediently 
to the left and fared forwards, passing, to 
his right, several openings in the pink wall. 
But the invitation of these he declined, 
until the corridor in which he walked proved 
to be a cul dc $ac p and then he had to retrace 
his steps and find another way. Almost 
immediately he passed under a bridge 
whereon a youth was standing. This youth 
said to MacOwl, " Ah, there you are, are 
yer ? And how long do you think you're 
goirT to be there, eh ? " MacOwl gave him 
a cold stare (for he was already very sorry 
that he had entered The Spider's Web), and 
went on, just a little faster than before. 

Not long afterwards he found an opening 
in one of the two pink walls, through which 


he could see suddenly right to the very heart 
of the Maze. But he could not go there 
because this opening was barred with very 
strong* pink-painted, steel-wire netting. Be¬ 
yond it, across the corridor to which it 
forbade access, vras another exactly similar 
opening, and beyond that another, and so 
on, some of these openings being clear and 
some wired. At the end of this series of 
openings could foe seen the goal, a circular 
platform upon which a number of people 
were standing. From this platform a bridge 
w f as carried across the Maze to the exit* 
It was the bridge under which MacOwl had 
recently passed* 

T HE sight of his destination revived 
the drooping spirits of MacOwl, and he 
started off with a still quicker step, 
determined to be done with this nonsense 
as soon as possible. After charging along 
between pink walls for several minutes he 
found himself confronted by a heavy curtain. 
He had returned to the entrance. 

" All right / 1 he said aloud (for he was 
already not quite himself), 1 this is good 
enough for me/' And he thrust the curtain 
aside and stepped briskly out. Whereupon 
it appeared to him that a horizontal forest 
of derisive, pointing fingers was directed 
towards him, while there sounded in his ears 
as it were the laughter of ten-score wagon- 
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" ' Oh t sir/ cried the old woman, ‘ do you 'appen to know the way out?' 


loads of fiends, and lie became conscious ot a 
vast throng of mockingly-contorted faces, 
whose bestial eyes gloated upon him with a 
triumph not to be described. It would seem 
that MaeGwl was already a good deal wrought 
up and not in a fit state to judge phenomena 
with perfect clearness, for there we;e only a 
few dozen harmless citizens out there, and 
their mirth at his expense was perfectly 
good-natured. 

At any rate, his reception was too much 
for him. His nerve broke and he darted 
back behind the curtain with an oath on his 
tips and rage and terror in his heart. He 
could not face those people out there. He 
simply could not. Anything—even a re¬ 
sumption of his gropings in The Spider's 
Web—was preferable to passing through the 
turnstile under the eyes of that band of 
howling savages. 

For a moment he stood shaking and biting 
at a thumb, and then he ran back up the 
pink-walled corridor, and—having still some 
small remnants of' rationality in him — 
turned, when he reached the cross passage, 
to the right, rather than to the left as 
formerly. , 

You understand, don't you ? that the 
walls between which he moved were in no 
single way diversified ; they were all perfectly 
smooth, quite unsaleable, and uniformly 
and disastrously pink. Here and there were 
openings in them, and this was the only 


variety which they afforded to the eye. 
it was a hot afternoon, and the air in these 
high, narrow passages was stagnant and 
stilling. MacOwl was, by this time, going at 
about five miles an hour, for the madness of 
the lost was gaining on him every moment. 
He streamed with perspiration, his head 
ached ; he was nauseated by the pinkness 
which environed him ; his heart pounded 
against his ribs, ami his soul was filled with 
an exorbitant bitterness against Fate and 
Her and himself. He had been in this 
Spider's Web perhaps ten minutes, but 
already it seemed to him that he had never 
been anywhere else. He began to have 
strange ideas, to wonder if he had not, by 
some unfortunate chance, got into hell— 
hell would naturally he pink—and if lie was 
not condemned to totter through eternity 
round these aw ful passages ; if he had not so 
tottered since time began, 

S UDDENLY lie was confronted by an old 
woman and a little boy. So fast was 
he walking that he very nearly ran them 
down, for they came out upon him through 
an opening in the wall. They were both 
weeping copiously. 

*■ Oh, sir/' cried the old woman, " do you 
'appen to know the way out ? Jl And she 
laid trembling hands on MacOwl s arm and 
gazed up cntreatingly into his face. 

MacOwl had a kind heart, and by the 
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obvious despair of these wretches he was 
moved to compassion, so that for the moment 
he forgot his own miseries. To tell tills weak 
old woman and this puny child that he knew 
no more how to find the exit than they did 
would have been nothing less than a brutality. 
He couldn't do it. 11 Want to get out ? " he 
said, encouragingly, M Why, that's easy, 
just you follow r me.” And he set off again, 
but at a gentler pace, for those whom he had 
undertaken to rescue were nigh upon the 
point of exhaustion. 

Behind him he heard the woman comfort¬ 
ing the child. ” Cheer up, Johnny ! ” she was 
saying. ” Well be out of 'ere very soon 
now. This kind gentleman's going to show 
us the way.” 

MacOwl went forwards* endowing his step 
with a confidence which he was very far 
from feeling. He turned briskly to the right, 
passed several openings, turned to the left, 
turned again to the right, exactly as if he 
knew what he was doing. And lo ! he found 
himself gating directly into the central space 
of The Spider’s Web. There, within twenty 
feet of him, was the platform, a short stair 
Leading to it from the ground. 

Unfortunately, the opening through which 
he looked was barred with wire netting. 


Upon the platform was a small crowd of 
people. These people, catching sight of 
MacOwl behind the wire, now set up a roar 
of mocking welcome and all pointed their 
fingers at him. They knew* as did not 
MacOwl, that the place where he stood was 
just about twice as far from the centre (via 
the windings of the Maze) as was the entrance. 
For they were all people who had themselves 
achieved the adventure ; they were secure 
and happy and were separated from the 
exit by no more than the length of the 
perfectly straight bridge; and they were 
therefore disposed to recompense themselves 
for their past sufferings by enjoying awhile 
the sufferings of others—of MacOwl, for 
instance. 

" Pop off, old son ! ” they shouted, *' You've 
miles to go yet. Don't waste your time. 
Get a move on,” And One of them threw 
to MacOwl behind the wire a nut, accom¬ 
panied by a few jesting words. This was 
provocative of much mirth. 

And who, pray* w'as that One ? 

I hate to tell you, but Truth shall prevail,, 
It was—can I sav it ?—yes, I can; no, I 
can't—yes, I must—it was—it was—no* I 
can't do it. 

Let me say no more than this, MacOwl 



One of the crowd threw to MacOwl behind the wire a nut, accompanied 

by a few jesting words." jriginal from 
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'* He smashed the hat on the ground and jumped on it about fifty times. This did him 

a great deal of goodT 


knew at last why he had been so long delayed 
outside the post-office. 

For two boiling seconds he stood, rooted 
to the earth, while his mind grappled with 
and at last assimilated the hideous reality. 
Then he sprang behind the harrier and 
hastened away, consumed by a single desire— 
to find the entrance. The entrance , you 
understand. 

No longer were his hopes fixed upon that 
central platform, upon that bridge, upon 
that exit. On the contrary. Absolutely. 

He sped between pink walls, hunted by the 
Furies of Rage, Impotence, and Disillusion, 
But he was now a marked man, and 
henceforward whenever he passed across a 
fine of wired and unwired openings—I should 
tell you that there were three such lines— 
and so became visible' to those dreadful 
people on the platform, they all— all , I say-— 
pointed their fingers at him and screamed, 
" There he goes ! J ' or " Stick it, Pongo ! " 
This had the effect of causing MacOwI 
gradually to increase his pace until he was 
very nearly running, and presently he be¬ 
came aware that he had lost the old woman 
and the little boy. He did not even care. 
It had come to this with MacOwI, that to 


the fate of those two innocents he was now 
wholly indifferent. He had quite enough to 
do on his own account without worrying 
about them. He didn't propose to start 
hunting for any old woman and boy. He 
wanted to find the entrance. The entrance, 
I repeat. 

The entrance naturally withheld itself. 
If MacOwI had not been, by this time, quite 
foolish, he would have known that there 
was for him now but one way out of The 
Spider's Web. 

S UDDENLY he perceived a hat lying on 
the ground. It was a nice-looking hat of 
grey velours. He kicked it. This relieved 
his soul a little. The hat fell to the earth, and 
he kicked it again and again. He dribbled 
it in front of him as he went along. He did 
his best to kick it over the pink wall. He 
derived pleasure from kicking this hat. 
He failed to kick it over the wall. He got 
tired of the thing and picked it 11 p t intending 
to hurt it over the wall and be rid of it. By 
this time it was turned inside out, and on 
the lining he read his own name, carefully 
inked in a decorative lettering which he 
recognized. 
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It was his hat. When he had lost it or 
thrown it away he had no idea. But it was 
ruined. 

He smashed it on the ground and jumped 
on it about fifty times. This did him a 
great deal of good, 

Looking up from this devil's work, he per¬ 
ceived the same young man and woman who 
had fled behind the entrance-curtain from 
the mockery of the mob, standing within a 
few yards of him. Their eyes were dis¬ 
tended and their mouths were open, and the 


his tongue out, and by dint of exertions 
which he was in no kind of state to attempt 
succeeded in keeping his conductor in sight 
for several minutes, during which time they 
must have covered as much as half a mile of 
ground. 

And then—-where was his conductor ? 

He had vanished. He had dodged and 
doubled through one opening and then 
through another, and he was not. But to 
MacOwl’s shocked ear was borne, muffled by 
pink walls, the sound of a fiendish laugh. 



He followed with hh tongue out, and succeeded in keeping his conductor in sight for 

several minutes. ‘ 


t 


girl had shrunk behind her companion's 
body, 

MacOwl uttered a ghastly laugh, and 
turned and fled. 

After further pink ages had rolled over 
his head, he met that very youth who had 
addressed him from the bridge* This person 
said to him, " You seem to be 'avin' a good 
deal of difficulty, getthv' out. Let me show 
you the way. / know this old Myze like 
my ’and," 

MacOwl understood that an angel had 
been sent down from Heaven to his assistance. 
He said, (< If you only will, I shall be most 
infinitely obliged to you. But it's the en¬ 
trance I want: not the exit. The entrance , 
you comprehend,” 

" The entrance ? ” said the young man, 
fl Why, certingly. Jest as you please, T*s 
all one to me. Gome on ” ; and he began to 
hasten through the intricacies of The Spider's 
Web with an assurance which at once amazed 
and delighted MacOwl. He followed with 


A plant I A game which this ruffian 
played for his own entertainment 1 Were 
such things possible ? 

MacOwl now understood that an angel 
had not been sent down from Heaven to his 
assistance. He shook his clenched fists 
three times high above his head, consigned 
that young devil to the pit whence he had 
risen, and pressed on. And every time he 
crossed the line of open spaces the people in 
the middle of the Maze —every single one of 
them —pointed him out and gave him an 
encouraging cheer; while every time he 
went under the bridge somebody chaffed 
him or dropped orange-peel on him or other¬ 
wise distinguished him. 

T HE old woman and the boy and the young 
couple were not the only pleasure-seekers 
whom MacOwl met during his nightmare 
progress through The Spider's Web. There 
were all sorts of people down there who had 
entered, long ago, through the turnstile. 
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with a laugh on their lips, and now crept, 
semi-idiotic and prematurely aged, along 
the interminable convolutions of that awful 
place. Several times he encountered a 
middle-aged man with wife and six children, 
and every time one more of the children had 
proved unable to walk any farther. And 
there was one oldish gentleman, very fat and 
expensively dressed, whom he saw not less 
than ten times, and every time this old 
gentleman begged him, with tears, to show 
him the way out, and every time he hurled a 
quite new string of abusive epithets after 
MacOwl's flying figure. And there were two 
young girls, one in yellow and the other in' 
blue, who just walked blindly along, crying 
softly and holding one another up. And 
once MacOwl came upon a dreadful sight— 
a great giant of a fellow with a big black 
beard who beat and kicked at the end wall 
of a cul de sac and spouted blasphemies as a 
volcano spouts ashes. MacOwl stopped his 
ears, covered his eyes, and ran away. 

All of a sudden he was in the centre of the 
Maze. 

He stood in a clear, circular space in the 
middle of which was the platform. Its steps 
were before him, nor was there any inter¬ 
vening wire net to thwart his advance. 
From the platform the bridge stretched 
straight and solid to the exit. Upon the 
platform was—but he no longer cared Who 
was on the platform. It had come to that 
witti MacOwl. 

With a sob of joy he sprang to the steps 
and raced up them. The Person whose 
identity can no longer be veiled met him at 
the top. 44 Thank goodness ! ” she said ; 
44 I thought you were never going to get 
out. Now you can take me somewhere for 
tea.” 

He met her eye coldly, but her beauty was 
a thing to which he could not blind himself. 
” You threw me a nut,” he said, brokenly, 
44 You pointed at me. You shouted 4 There's 
a nut for you, Pongo ! ' at me. Why the 
devil should I take you anywhere for tea ? ” 
he demanded, with a flicker of manly spirit. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, 44 he's cross ! He’s 
most awfully cross, poor dear ! " 

44 Yes,” snapped MacOwl. 44 So would 
you be if you'd been down in that infernal 
place for the last hour and a half.” He 
flung himself on a bench that ran round 
under the rail of the platform and stared 
out over The Spider's Web with smouldering 
eyes. 

44 How long did you wait for me at the 
post-office ? ” she inquired. 

4 I waited,” he informed her stiffly, 
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44 from three o’clock, when we were to meet, 
until a quarter to four. I thought that just 
about long enough.” 

44 Well,” she said, 44 it's only a quarter 
past four now , so you can't have been down 
there an hour and a half. You've not had 
nearly such a bad time as I had. I was a bit 
early for our appointment and I came in 
here, at a quarter to three, to kill time. Do 
you know when I got on to this platform ? 
At four precisely. Do you understand that 
I was prowling about in that ghastly Maze 
for an hour and a quarter ? I only got up 
here fifteen minutes ago, and the first thing 
I saw was you glaring at me from the far end 
of that line of spaces. My heart simply 
bled for you. Why, I only threw that nut 
at you to let you know that I was here—that 
a friend was close by.” 

44 You didn't! ” he retorted, hotly. 44 You 
called out, 4 There's a nut for you, Pongo.’ 
If that’s your notion of sympathy-” 

44 But,” she explained, 44 I simply couldn’t 
help it. You looked so horribly funny 
behind that wire. Like something in a c ge, 
you looked. People do, you know, from up 
here.” 

AT this moment everyone on the platform, 
with the exception of MacOwl and his 
companion, pointed energetically and 
screamed : 44 There's Old Fatty again ! 

Buck up, Fatty! Never say die! ” and 
MacOwl's eyes were just quick enough to 
observe the figure of the plump, well-dressed, 
and abusive old gentleman slink guiltily 
across a line of spaces. 

Whereupon he sprang to his feet and 
yelled : 44 So it is ! Stick to it, Fatty! 

Good old Fatty ! Fifty to one. Fatty! ” 
And turning to his companion, he said: 
44 Fatty, we call him, eh ? I suppose you 
haven't got a nut or a bit of orange-peel 
about you, have you ? ” 

44 No,” she said, 44 and if I had I wouldn't 
give it to you. I want my tea. Come on ! 
I’ve had enough of this place.” 

44 But,” he protested, 44 / haven't. Why, 
my fun’s only beginning. You wouldn't be 
so hard-hearted.” 

“Yes, I would,” she said. "‘And you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, wanting to 
stop and hoot at those poor things down 
there ! ” 

Five minutes later—she was very beautiful 
—he was ordering tea for her. Yes, she was 
very beautiful. Beautiful enough to lead 
him away from his fun. But not so far away 
from it as to the altar. 

That nut stuck in his throat. 
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waved away the smoke 
^ floating from Williams's 

cigar. " Volturio is late/* said he, 
worriedly. f ’ Nearly fifteen minutes late. 
I don't like it." 

f Twelve, to be precise/' corrected Brodie. 
M He will come. 1 say, it's infernally cold in 
this infernal office/* He lunged with a foot 
at a chunk of coal in the open grate, " The 
caretaker won t like a lire burning so late, 
though. A pity that Volturio fixed our 
meeting here for ten o'clock/' 

Linegar held up a hand. "Hark! 1 
rather think 1 hear him/" he announced, 
Brodie paused with his right heel suspended 
over the fireplace; Linegar kept his palm 
raised \ Williams twisted his head round 
towards the door and kept it twisted. 

The three men were in a large office at the 
top of a building in the neighbourhood of 
Tower Hilt. In the centre was a long desk, 
with a double rail above it, and three leather- 
topped stools on both sides. There was a 
roll-top desk in a corner, an old-fashioned 
copying-press in another, and a telephone 
against the wall. The window overlooked a 
tiny quadrangle formed by a building at the 
back, and others on each side. This well 
was an absolutely black hole just now, the 
hour being late. The hundred and seventeen 
stairs, all of stone, with an iron rail, that went 
down to the basement, passed three landings 
below the top one, where other offices were 
grouped. The tenants of these had gone 
home some time, and the caretaker and his 
wife were already sweeping them out. 

The office where the three men waited for 
a fourth bore on its door, which was half 
mahogany and half frosted glass, the in¬ 
scription : " Brodie & Co,, General Mer¬ 
chants/’ 

" Vovi are right/* said Williams, after a 
pause. " Here comes Volturio.” 
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A strong hand grasped the 
door handle, and a man entered. 
He threw a keen look round. 
*’ Good," said he; “ we are all here. I was 
detained a few minutes/ 1 

He spoke without apology. He spoke 
masterfully. He did qot look like a man who 
ever apologized. The short, thick top-coat 
upon his broad shoulders glistened with rain. 
He removed his hard-felt hat and shook the 
wet from it. 

'■ There's water enough out to drown a 
shark/’ said he. 

The three men did not answer* and each 
kept his eyes upon the new-comer. When the 
latter had taken off his saturated coat he 
seued a small and rather rickety table by 
the side of the copying-press and carried it 
to the space between the long office desk and 
the fire. 

1 There! " said he t setting it down. 
41 Suppose we all sit round this table while we 
hold our conference ? It makes a warm 
place ; we can use it for our notes and 
papers ; and being close together we can 
pitch our voices low. Draw up ! #I 

,H It's quiet enough here* though/' said 
Linegar. " There is only the caretaker left 
on the premises/ 1 

He had a queer habit, after speaking, of 
sniffing and blinking his eyes. 

41 What's the best news, Volturio ? *' 
questioned Brodie, faking off his round 
spectacles and rubbing the lenses with his 
handkerchief. 

“Best or worst — I can see Volturio 
has something, *' said Williams, picking a 
fragment from the chewed end of his 
cigar. 

,r That’s as true as—as that our inscription 
of J General Merchants * on the door is the 
other thing, being a blind to cover our real 
affairs," answered Volturio, 1 First we will 

take ‘the business that has brought us all 
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“The deadly-looking revolver Vollurio placed on the table before him. Three pairs of 

eyes wat:hed his movements in a tense, deep silence. ” 


here ; the Duchess of ClaypooTs diamonds. 
Her Grace will be at the Dover Street ball 
to-morrow night, and she will glisten with 
almost every jewel she owns. To that end I 
worked hard, being almost responsible for the 
ball t Our scheme for those jewels is good. 
It scintillates more than the stones. The 
urgent summons calling her away: the 
mishap to her car en route, our ready-and- 
waiting taxi-—all so simple, but with every 


angle and rough edge polished away by our 
united intelligences. The main scheme, as 
usual, was created by Skarrs, whom we 
acknowledge the centre of our little system, 
the best brains in Rrodic and Co., very 
general merchants* To each one of us was 
allotted his part. Now are we met, our plans, 
I take it, perfected, to cast a final look round, 
and to examine every risk under a mental 
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“ You can talk, Volturio/’ said Linegar. 
He sniffed and he blinked. 

“ Wc have had our chat before you came/' 
said Williams. 44 All seems in order/ 1 

V OLTURIO leaned back, a rather terrible 
smile lifting his little black moustache. 
44 Seems ? ” he echoed. 44 Yes, seems 
is the word. As a matter of fact, our idea 
has exploded like a fire-ball in a dark night; 
and that isn't the worst, either.” 

In the tense silence that followed he 
produced a slip of paper. 44 The message on 
this is in cipher,” said he. 44 Skarrs's 
cipher, and from him to me. Brodie, read 
it and pass it on.” 

Brodie read. It took him less than a 
minute. 

44 Damnation ! ” he spluttered. 

During that minute, Volturio, leaning 
forward, had fixed upon Brodie a look as 
searching as if he had been trying to see the 
very soul in him. He said, quietly : 44 Pass 
it to Linegar.” 

Brodie obeyed. He removed his spectacles 
and rubbed them hard. 

Linegar ran his eyes over the cryptic lines. 
He threw up his head, pierced with astonish¬ 
ment, and saw Volturio peering at him as he 
had peered at Brodie. 

A hellish mistake ! I'll swear it's a 
mistake ! ” exclaimed Linegar, disturbed to 
his heart. 

4 * Your turn, Williams,” said Volturio, and 
tins time his boring eyes settled upon the 
third man in a gaze of the most burning 
scrutiny. 

Williams read. An angry flush surged 
into his face ; he lifted a clenched fist as if 
to smash the table ; then relaxed. 

44 If Skarrs says it is so, it is so, I suppose,” 
he remarked, quietly. He pulled off another 
wet strip from his cigar. 

Volturio crossed his arms upon the table's 
edge. 44 I got that message from Skarrs 
half an hour ago,” he said, speaking with 
deliberation. 44 I see that it is perfectly 
intelligible to us all. Skarrs informs us that 
one of us has gone over to the police. He 
says, as you see, that he had no time to put 
his suspicions and inquiries into his cipher- 
note, nor inclination. He just says that he 
is absolutely certain. Skarrs never talks like 
that unless the thing is. Hurriedly he puts 
us on our defence. He thinks he can ascer¬ 
tain the name of the spy in our midst, but 
has no clear data at present. He warns us, 
I say. That is worthy of Skarrs. We feel 
obliged ; that is to say, three of us feel very 
much obliged to Skarrs. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that three of us are on the edge of a 
precipice. That is an unendurable state of 
affairs, I think. The scheme which assembled 
us here goes, of course. The Duchess of 
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Claypool can keep her diamonds, and be 
damned. That has become minor. " W^b^ve 
to deal with a far more serious matter, 
gentlemen. To-night, here, in this room, we 
have got to probe to the evil—and kill it! 
That is clear ? ” 

44 Daylight clear,” said Brodie. He took 
off his spectacles. 

44 Imperative, absolutely,” agreed Linegar. 
He sniffed and he blinked. 

44 Give us a lead, Volturio,” said Williams, 
tearing at his ragged cigar. 

Slowly, deliberately, Volturio turned his 
face from one man to another and back 
again. “ It's not going to be easy,” said he. 
44 And it's horrible—horrible ! One of us 
men, sitting here, has gone over to the police, 
either to save his vile hide, or for money. 
That one is a spy. The question is—which 
one ? Linegar, is it you ? ” 

44 It certainly is not.” 

44 Williams, is it you ? ” 

• 44 No, Volturio.” 

44 Brodie, are you this scum ? ” 

44 Emphatically—no.” 

” There remains myself,” continued 
Volturio, in a tone of deep gloom. 4 “ I think 
you can rule me out. If I was the traitor I 
should scarcely have laid the cards on the 
table, you will admit.” 

44 Allowed/' said Linegar. 

44 Obviously you would have kept quiet/’ 
agreed Williams. 

44 You are cleared, Volturio,” said Brodie. 

” All right. That leaves three of us. 
Better, but stijl hard. One thing shines in 
an arc-light of certainty : it is that we are 
going to have our revenge. We must not 
let the spy amongst us leave this room 
to-night.// How much he has told the police 
we do not know. By silencing him we may 
ease our danger, or we may greatly increase 
it. But we will have our measure of ven¬ 
geance. We will find him, here and now ; 
we will put a pistol ball in his heart ; and 
then we will drop what is left of him out of 
the window ? Are you all with me ? ” 

They were, and they said so. 

44 We may stay here all night ; aM to¬ 
morrow ; but we will not leave this place 
before settling our account. If we do, we 
lose our chance. In making this disclosure 
I have given the alarm to our spy. That 
could not be avoided. Yet it is so much the 
better, for it compels us to act—at once ! ” 

As Volturio finished speaking he thrust a 
hand into a side-pocket and brought out a 
revolver* with a long, blue-steel barrel. The 
deadly-looking thing he placed on the table 
before him, putting his big hands over it. 
Three pairs of eyes, fixed gloomily and 
apprehensively upon him, watched his move¬ 
ments, then travelled again to his stem, set 
face. 
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A LONG pause ensued. They all looked 
steadily at Volturio. They wanted a 
lead. In a tense, deep silence they 
waited. All they heard was the dulled fall 
of the rain in the night. 

Presently Williams ventured a remark. 
He said :— 

44 Are you keeping anything up your 
sleeve, Volturio ? ” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

44 Are you possessed of even a shred of 
information which would help us in this 
inquiry ? ” 

Not the veriest shred. All I know is 
what you have read for yourself in Skarrs’s 
note there.’ 1 

’ Then how shall we make a start ? ” 

44 I’ll begin. First, Williams, we will take 
yourself. Have you betrayed us ? Are you 
the spy in our midst ? Is it y?ur light that 
must be put out before we quit this place ? 
You must stand up to the question. Now, 
you have an argument in your favour : you 
have already spent a year or two in jail— 
in an Indiana penitentiary.” 

M You reckon that in his favour ? ” queried 
Brodie. 

44 I think so.” 

44 Why ? ” demanded Linegar. 

44 Because, having gone through the flames 
once, he might not be so nervous of arrest as 
one who had not faced the music. And then 
the police might not accept, as a spy, the 
services of a man who had been convicted. 
I do not say they would not, only that they 
might not. We will turn to you, Linegar.” 

4, A11 right; go ahead.” He sniffed and 
blinked rapidly. 

44 It is not easy to suspect you,” continued 
Volturio. 44 A man who has had a University 
education, and who fills a high-up niche in 
fashionable society, would naturally be very 
much averse to placing himself and his 
affairs in the hands of the C.I.D. He would 
feel that, however lightly he might be let off 
for giving away his pals, he would scarcely 
be let off altogether ; and a single month—a 
flay !—in prison, would damn him and his 
position eternally. Such a man are you, 
Linegar. It is a point we have got to bear in 
mind.” 

44 What about me ? ” cut in Brodie* 
whipping off his spectacles. 44 I haven’t 
t>een in a penitentiary. I do not dine with 
dukes and duchesses.” 

“ Very true,” answered Volturio, sombrely. 
44 And against you, Brodie, is the fact that 
you are a married man with kids. Your 
sort might well give way to a nervy panic 
which would send you round to New Scotland 
Yard. Nevertheless, I much doubt if you 
did this dog’s trick. Next to Skarrs, you 
have the brains. Some of your flashes 
revealed the bom crook. We all remember 
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that, in that matter of the Evershed emeralds, 
you put your finger on a weak link and saved 
us from certain capture. No, I do not sec 
why we should particularly suspect you, 
Brodie.” 

44 I swear that I am straight,” answered 
Brodie, with a rather husky laugh. 

“ We all swear that,” grunted Williams. 

44 This has led us not an inch along 

the trail,” said Linegar. 44 Unless-” he 

paused. 

44 Unless what ? ” demanded Volturio. 

44 I suppose we mustn’t include Skarrs in 
this inquiry ? ” 

4 ‘ An idle question. The answer to it is 
the same as I used in my own defence : if 
Skarrs had betrayed us, he would have given 
no warning.” 

Williams spat out a shred of his cigar. 
44 Then I fail to see-” 

44 Hush, for God’s sake! ” whispered 
Volturio, lifting a hand. 

Each man stiffened to stone. A half- 
minute passed. Nothing happened. 

44 Did you hear anything ? ” said Brodie, 
pale as ashes. 

44 There is someone outside,” answered 
Volturio, in a barely audible voice. 

The whisper was scarcely out of his mouth 
when human knuckles rapped loudly upon 
the door, which Volturio had locked. 

44 Too late ! ” gasped LinegaF. 44 We are 
trapped. The devil amongst us arranged it 
for to-night! ” 

The summons was repeated, harsh and 
imperative. 

44 The police ! ” panted Brodie, paler than 
ever. 44 Who’ll go ? ” 

44 Keep your seats,” warned Volturio, a 
flash passing over his eyes. 44 If that is the 
police, then the man we are seeking amongst 
ourselves will be the one who will want to 
open the door—that he mav throw him¬ 
self upon their protection. That won’t do, 
by death ! I’ll choose.” And his fierce, 
heated eyes glanced from one face to 
another. 

The knocking became an uproar. 

Volturio spoke. 44 You, Williams, open 
the door.” 

Williams drew a long, deep breath. He 
left his seat, turned the key in the lock, 
flung the door ajar. 

Brodie burst into an hysterical l^ugh. 

It was only the caretaker of tfie offices 
who stood outside. 

44 Beg your pardon, gents,” he stammered. 
44 I listened and heard nothing, and thought 
you had gone.” 

44 All right, old son,” answered Volturio. 

44 I’m filling the coal-scuttles, gentlemen,” 
said the caretaker, apologetically. 44 If you’ve 
finished with yours, I’JK take it along with 
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Hands off I * yelled Williams, ‘ By life and dealh. 


" Do so. And leave it outside. We don't 
wish to be interrupted again/' 

The caretaker departed with the iron 
scoop, and Volturio locked the door again r 
" False alarm/* said he, grimly, ° We 
will continue/' 

And he resumed his seat at the table. 

I INEGAR, whose nerves were shaking, 
observed : *' I should like to end this 
thing quickly. We can't remain here 
all night/' 

+l We do not go until we have found our 
man and put him into the dark/' said VoU 
turio, steadily. Patience. I feel in my 
hones that we shah get him/* 

"It looks like a dead end to me/' said 
Williams, dejectedly, 

" Think of a way out of it, then/* answered 
Volturio. " Mine is not the only head 
present." He took up the blue-steel revolver 
and seemed to weigh it in the palm of his 
left hand, " I repeat—this pistol has got 
to shut the month of one of us to-night. 
I have the key of the door, and it remains in 
my possession/' 

Possibly Skarrs may have lumped to a 
false conclusion ? " was the next remark, 
which came from Brodie. 

Instantly Volturio's eyes were upon him. 

Digiliz&cf by Goodie 
9 4 o 


M Just why do you harp on that ? p * lie asked, 
coldly. " Is Skarrs the man to send us that 
message unless he knew ? " 

" No—no/' faltered Brodie, who saw sus¬ 
picion of him blazing in every face. i% Of 
course he was certain. I take hack my 
remark.*' And with a tremulous hand he 
w iped his spectacles, 

Williams pushed back his chair savagely, 
and with thumbs in his armholes and chewing 
his cigar viciously, he began to walk up and 
rlown r up and down, trying to think out the 
terrible conundrum. Presently he came to a 
stop before the window, staring blankly at 
the pane, in which a dim image of his face 
seemed to hang, without a body, in the out¬ 
side hlackncss. With a curse of impatience 
and irritation he threw up the lower sadi 
to inhale a breath of cold air. He did not 
see Volturio half*rise; he did not hear 
Brodie's huskv *' Watch him ! M 

The rain made thunder in the dark: a 
steady roar which neither rose nor fell. 
Williams filled his chest; he laid his hands 
upon the sill and leaned out, peering into 
the well, which went down a hundred feet, 
and which, in that total gloom, seemed to 
drop a thousand. Feeling the rain upon 
his head, he drew hack and took hold of 
the sash to jerk it down again ; anti at the 
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same time he removed the butt of his 
cigar, as if with the intention of throwing it 
outside, 

” Stop that! " 

Volturio's voice, sharp and cutting as the 
lash of a heavy whip, made him start and 
wheel round as if a pistol-ball had hissed 
past his head* He saw glaring eyes fixed 
upon him ; white and menacing faces ; and 
at once he understood. 

” All right/’ he said, swiftly but quietly. 
" You thought I was going to make some 
sort of signal ? I can understand, but you 
are wrong. My cigar has been out for ten 
minutes. Sec for yourselves/’ 

He laid the ragged butt upon the table for 
all to examine. 

" Satisfied/* snapped Volturio, and he 
swept the fragment into the fireplace. 1 Best 
keep your seat, Williams. You see what 
delicate ground we are on, and the least 
action may be open to suspicion/' 

At that moment they heard the shuffling 
footstep of the caretaker outside, and the 
clank of the coal-scoop as he put it down in 
a corner, 

Linegar burst out: "Oh, curse that 
fellow 1 ” And then, as a thought struck 
him : I suppose he is —alt right, eh ? " 

” Be easy/' answered Volturio, * i have 


satisfied myself on the point. He is what 
he seems—a caretaker/' 

Brodie, who had opened his mouth once 
or twice as if to speak, now exclaimed, 
stammeringly 

” 1 should like to put forward a suggestion, 
if I can do so without prejudice to myself.” 

" Let us have it, by all means/' acquiesced 
Volturio. 

1 It is-- ,f The speaker faltered, casting 

a furtive and a sombre eye upon the long 
pistol which Volturio was fingering. 1 I 
don't want to be misunderstood/' He 
hesitated. 

* Let us have your idea/* repeated 
Volturio. 

*■ Here it is, then/' blurted Rnxlie. " As 
there seems but little chance of our spotting 
the spy in our midst, I suggest that he be 
offered a chance of grace ; let ns stipulate a 
time—a few minutes—for him to make up 
his mind to confess. Let us pledge our word 
that, if he admits his guilt, we will not kill 
him. We shall then at least know- where 
we are, and means can be taken to keep 
aim quiet until we have made ourselves safe.” 

" Bah ! He will not believe us/’ scoffed 
Linegar. 

■ Oh, hell ! but something we must do ! ” 
exploded Williams. ” It is easy to talk of 
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sitting here indefinitely, but there comes a 
limit." 

Volturio rolled his scowling eyes from one 
face to another. 14 You forget that we are 
here to deal out revenge," he replied, sullenly. 
" You talk of making ourselves safe, if this 
cursed business has not gone too far ? For 
my part, I do not see how* it is possible. 
The dog probably gave away our past; and 
if the police withhold their hand for the 
present, it is because they want to take us 
red-handed in the scheme which we have 
just abandoned. Still, we will give your 
idea a chance, Brodie. I allow the man 
amongst us who has done this devilish thing 
three minutes in which to admit it: and I 
promise that he shall at least leave this 
building alive, even if we kill him later on." 

As Volturio spoke he put his watch upon 
the table. 

' 4 Three minutes," he repeated, " and not 
a second mor " 

The term c * grace commenced. In the 
deep silence could be heard the ticking of 
the watch. 

44 One minute has gone," said Volturio, 
grimly. 

No one dared to move, for fear that it 
might be interpreted as the beginning of a 
confession. 

" Two minutes ! " 

The ticking seemed to become faster— 
louder—to race. 

44 For God's sake let the fellow speak and 
end this ! " cried Williams. 

No one answered him. The silence be¬ 
came a torment. 

" Three minutes ! The time has expired," 
said Volturio. 

He took up his watch and replaced it on 
the gold chain. 

Linegar burst out hoarsely: 44 I say, this is 
becoming more than my nerves can stand. It 
is certain that the fellow will never be spotted, 
at least not while we sit here, because he 
knows that we have nothing to go upon." 

" Absolutely nothing at all," answered 
Volturio, in a deep, menacing growl. 


Investigates 

“Then how, in Heaven's name-? " 

Suddenly everyone gave a violent start, 
which showed the tension that gripped 
them. It was caused by the abrupt trillmg 
of the telephone-bell. 

Volturio was first from his chair. He left 
the revolver upon the table. He unclipped 
the receiver from its hook and placed it to 
his ear. He called into the instrument, 
answering someone : 44 Yes, yes." Then, for 
an instant, he averted his head to glance 
over his shoulder at the others. 

44 It's Skarrs.” he rapped. 

They all looked at him intently. He was 
speaking again into the ’phone. He called 
out, in an amazed voice : " What ? " Then 
he dashed the receiver into its clips and spun 
round. His voice rang out like a clarion. 
14 Skarrs has found out 1 He has told me the 
name ! " 

. That triumphant, ringing cry was scarcely 
uttered when Williams hurled back his chair 
and grabbed the revolver frpm the table. 
He leaped away, screaming out an impreca¬ 
tion. 

" Hands off ! " he yelled. 44 By life and 
death, I’ll shoot the first man who comes 
near me ! " 

Volturio’s voice, calm and strong, boomed 
out: 44 Steady, everybody ! Listen to me. 
It was not Skarrs speaking. It was my 
housekeeper. I had arranged for her to call 
me at the very minute she did. It was a 
trick, and it has won. There stands our 
damned spy—self-confessed I " 

Williams howled as if demented : 44 I don't 
care ! I don’t care I Keep away, or I’ll 
shoot! " 

Volturio uttered a laugh that was frightful. 
4 ‘ Blaze away ! " he mocked. 44 The revolver 
isn’t loaded ! " 

The three men bore down upon Williams. 
There rose the sound of scuffling feet, of 
pants for breath, of the window being flung 
up, of a half-strangled cry for mercy, which 
was followed by a wild scream, and ended 
by the thud of a body on the stones a hundred 
feet below. 


SOLUTION TO 


A TALE WITH TANGLES IN IT 

On page 452 of our last issue. 


(1) Page 452, Column 1, Line 16 : The nightingale is 
not found in the Highlands. (2) P 452, C 1, L 17 . 
The nightingale sings also by day. (3) P 452, C 2, 
L 18 : There can have been no ace-queen finesse, as he 
held all four kings. (4) P 453. C 1, L 1 : Brass does 
not rust. (5) P 453, C 1, L 11 : Kit-cat size is 36 bv 
28 inches, and shows more than this. (6) P 453, 
C i, L 63 : But he was smoking a pipe. (7) P 453. 
C 2. L 22: A strict Jew is obliged by his religion to 
drink wine on certain occasions. (8) P 454, C 2, 
L 10 : It was a quarter-day. so the month cannot have 
been July. (9) P 454, C 2, L 27 : He was not yet 
forty. Sec above. (10) P 454, C 2, L 50 : He had 


an important engagement that evening. See above, 
(n) P 454, C 2, L 54: The boa is not venomous. 
(12) P 454, C 2, L 62 : It is the stalagmite which 
grows from the floor upwards; the stalactite 
ows from the roof downwards. (13) P 455, 
1, L 23: Troy weight takes its name from 
Troyes, in France. (14) P 455, C 2, L 13 : His 
name was Portlinnock. (15) P 456, C 1, L 33 : White 
male cats with blue eyes are invariably deaf. 
(16) P 456, C 2, L 15: He had been ordered to the 
sea. (17) P 456. C 2. L 26: It was not a cenotaph, 
as his great-uncle was buried there. A cenotaph is an 
empty tomb. 
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KNOWLEDGE 



No man who sets out seriously to increase his knowledge 
of business by training under the guidance of the School 
of Accountancy can fail to qualify for a responsible position 


S C H O O L of Accountancy 
postal training is not to he 
undertaken lightly or in a 
half-hearted manner. It means 
seriously applying yourself to 
study after the day^s work is done, 
on at least two evenings a week 
over a period averaging six 
months. 

By this means alone will it lie 
possible for you to achieve similar 
success to that which has already 
been won by thousands of siu* 
dents who have preceded you, a 
few rf whose records you will 
find on pages 97—116 of our pro- 
spec tus* 

If t having these facts put plainly 
before you, you are sufficiently 
stem of purpose to devote your¬ 
self seriously and conscientiously 
to the training we offer, you 
have this definite guarantee that 
your effort will not be wasted 

If you will make an effort 
to qualify for a responsible 
position in hist the School 
of Accountancy will stand by 
you until you succeed 

When we undertake to train a man 
to qualify for an executive position, 
ur lq pass an independent ex¬ 


amination which confers a re¬ 
cognised professional stains, we 
train that man until he succeeds* 
Six to twelve months is the time 
usually taken by our Students to 
complete their courses, but there 
is no fixed limit to the training, 
and no extra fee is charged, even 
if the tuition should be spread 
over a period of several years* 
Few of our Students fail to pass 
examinations al the first sitting, 
but in those cases the training is 
continued without further charge. 

Become an Accountant, 
Company Secretary, 
Office or Works Manager 

These are ihe men who arc needed to¬ 
day in business, and you can definitely 
qualify for such positions by tr- dining in 
your own home, in your spare time, 
under the guidance of ihe School of 
Accountancy, The training we give is 
Successful because it is thorough, and 
because ihe tutors who irniu yon know 
exactly what knowledge is needed by a 
fnan iri order to Secure the position he 
sets out to attain. 

Why not raise yourself 
to a Professional status P 


students, who during the past six years 
h;ne secured nearly all First Plate* and 
Prize.*. At the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries our showing is go per cent, 
passes ill the Intermediate and 100 per 
cent, passe* in the Final Examinations, 
Achievements at the Examinations of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
and Society of Incorporated Accountants 
are equally remarkable, In all com¬ 
mercial examinations our record is one 
Mg siring of First Places, Medals, 
Frizes and Distinction?. 


jA. This Valuable Business 
^ Guide-FREE 

ft CGHttliflS MSf- 

ful in fa * mat wn 
n/v'Hjf j rkrif 
bust nets 1 1 ttiiri *, 
gt iyj par ticula* s 
p /all Pkr Ctfnrsfi 
ami Trrmti and 
includes fa c t f 
tit hick w i t 1 
definitely convince 
yt*u that our 
postal training 
it dll qualify f tm 
U* fili a rttpcutibl* erecutme pouties* 
Write jor a copy today* 

THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

2i Weal fteitent Street, Claigow 
10 ,Essex Street, Strand, London, W,0.2 

Millgate Building*, Long Mitigate, 


Out of a total of 15 Honours Cert tficatw * n- 

for the June, 1931, Exansi'iaiions Fqi ihdUclr F . 

<xt m 


MANCHESTER 
Street - * * LIVERPOOL 
Hmise, Infirmary Si , I KKDS 
St,44 - BIRMINGHAM 
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THERE IS ROOM FOR 8 GARMENTS 
IN THIS COMPACT WARDROBE 



Height, 6 1 2 * 

Width, T 2" 

Depth, i 2 " 


- AND IT MAKES AN IDEAL ■' 
XMAS OR WEDDING GIFT 


H ERE is something ■ better, 
cheaper, and more con¬ 
venient than the ordinary 
wardrobe. The Everitt 
Canopy Wardrobe is the latest and -* 
most practical equipment for the care 
of the clothes. It is fitted with the 
famous Everitt Patent Extending 
Coat Rail—the ONLY fitting which 
can be extended completely outside 
the wardrobe, and which allows any 
garment to be easily selected. 


EVERITT’S 


Canopy 


mRDROBE 

(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


/ WE SUGGEST \ 
THIS TO YOU 

T HE Everitt Patent Extending Loot \ 
Rail as illustrated above in use in '* 
the Everitt Canopy Wardrobe—it *, 

juit the thing you are Editing for, It 
will double the capacity of your present 
wardrobe ! Eight to twelve garments 
can easily be suspended from the Everitt 
Extending Coat Rail without crowding 
or crushing:. When the extending ar n 
is raised, all the garments can be brought 
right Outside the war irobe : they can 
then be separated to alow plenty of 
room for removing or replacing any one 
in an instant. You can fix the fitting 
yourself in a few minutes, 

EVERITT EXTENDING 
COAT RAIL 

PRICES; 

1 Sill . with N runtlrn*- At 11 6 i 

Him, with 10 runner* K+ 41 17 a * 

Itiin. and ltrin., with 11 runner* 41 la a * 
IN«t free in tbe Unfted KtnRclom. 

Booklet frw on request, / 


is wonderfully corr.padfc, and forms a hand¬ 
some piece of furniture for the modem 
house or flat- It can be fitted up in a few 
minutes. Two screws fix it to the wall. 

Price s : 

Complete with Extending Coat Rail* but without 
Coat Hangers or Curtains, 

POLISHED OAK ... £4 IS 6 

MAHOGANY FINISH ... £5 5 0 
Curtains 15 /- extra. 

Packed and delivered free anywhere in the United 
Kingdom. Special Hangers are not necessary* 
but we can supply : Coat, 1/6 and 2/- each ; Suit, 
1/6 and 2/9 each. Ladies' Costume Hangers, 
2/- each. If your Furnishing House does not 
stock Everitt products* send your orders direct to 
the manufacturers : 
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A fascinating Perfume giving to perfection 
the distinctive and alluring beauty of 
the fragrance of the Freesia flower. 
IT l THE FREESIA SERIES aha 


includes Face 
Powder f Brillianiint, Hair Lotion, Toilet Water, 
Bath Salh t Talcum Powder and Toilet Soap„ 

PRICES : 

5 / 8 / 6 , 11 / 6 , 17/6 per bottle, 
3/6 per box, 

3/- per bo* of 1 do»n. 


Perfume ■* 
Powder * 
Bath Salt [ 
Tablet* J 


Of ait Chemists and Sforts, ami from 

YARDLEY & CO., L TI ? 

S, NEW BOND ST.. LONDON. 



29 /- ” 50 

of either «ize post free, 

Carasada 

CIGARS 


Unequalled for 
perfection of blend; 
and workmanship. 
Distinctive in 
flavour and aroma. 

The Finest yd. Cigar 
'Procurable. 


15/--25 57 / 6-100 

of either size, post free;, or 
S Sample Cigars for 3 / 2 . 

Order early for Christmas. 


TO FRIENDS ABROAD.- 

We will send a minimum quantity of 
200 Carasadas of die sizes illustrated, 
post. llikI duty free, from our honded 
warel louse to any address on receipt 
of a remittance for £ 4 - 10 s. 


With the 
Fragrant 
Havana 
Flavour. 


SO CORN HILL E C-3 

fOppoib The Royal fjccJ-idrrgel 


Pioneers of th a High-Clans British Cigar. 
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‘SAXONE’ 

PRICE REDUCTION 


OF STYLE 4019 (AS ILLUSTRATED) 
and 4006 (same in glace kid, patent cap). 
STYLE Black Box Calf Boot, firm 

4019 walkinj sole, smart toe* 


39'9 


B Y means of various economies in 
manufacture and by taking advantage 
of the fall in the price of materials, 
we are now in the happy position of 
being able to pass this saving on to the 
wearer by reducing the prices of 
some of our models. 

Go to your 'Saxone' Store, see these 
boots and you will admit that no 
finer value is obtainable than this . 


ONLY BY THE 
SHOE CO. LTD. 


MADE 

SAXONE 

LONDON: S 4 6 Coventry St, W. ( ; 
£11 KcKcnt St. U’,1: 56 & ST Strati. I 
W 0 2: 11 & 12 Cheap,! de; and 5 4 6 
N.w Broad Si «* E*C. 2» 

And all large towns- 


AT ALL 'SAXONE' STORES. 



LONG LIFE TO YOUR BOOTS, 


The Solution 

of all uour 
Boot Troubles 


'Springy, Light and Watertight 


A CHILD CAN FIX THEM. 


Just Slock 
on with 
Rubber 
Solution. 


Lightest in Weight—Longest In Wear. 
Dainty and Durable —Snarl and! Strong. 

Tftty are. vtocM and Terommrndfd 
t>rf nU the bailing Boot and Shoe 
Dfitter* ami Siam, If you rannot 
obtain them from tjovf ee*pdttr dealer y 
Mr nd tt* hits mime, and add res*, ar tre 
tritt lomnrd a pair of SubrtArt,. 
trti/t free tube of toluftun, post free 
for 4,0 (Ornt.*g) t or iLad&t 1 ). 

Please ilate she oj bool when ordering. 


EHCLEBERT TYRES, LTD,, 101, Roller Street, 
Great Portland Street LONDON, W.L 

And at 

Si, 0 own! hr Street, London Road, Manchester 
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or 2/- in the £ discount for cash, 


THE “HENDON” £32 :10 : 0 
THE “ETON” £42:10:0 

Carriage paid lo railway station 
nearest your residence. 

If not approved of can be returned 

and money refunded. 


The M Hundgn.’ 


DESCRIPTION :—Both suites are of 
comfortable* full sbte. The '‘Eton w 
being the largest baa also loose down 
cushions—same are upholstered in 
woollen tapestry of serviceable 
flua itv and artistic designs—intenor 
work is soundly carried out. care being 
taken that wear and tear is well 
guarded, against The best of springs. 


S uiirdvd &gamnt 1 he best springs, • 

ock and canvas only being used All 

pieces being mounted on reliable w The "Elon" ™ 

castors. 1 

Pounds will tc saved in Furnishing hy applying for out Complete Furnishing Guide* 

I3T IVR1? Furnishing Co. <p flpt Pembroke Piece, 

LIVERPOOL. 


^ ^ " J + R. GRANT, Proprietor- 



MANSFIELD’S 

PATENT AUTOMATIC 

Water & Oil Finders 


ase used by leading Governments, R;dl 
**7 Companies, Land Cum panic -. 
Well - Boring lingiiieers, and others, 

A Colonial Engineer writes; 

" *1 nee ]M| mLiihaa lig the I ne t rimimtit 
I liaur M-LuLit-ed :iW3 sitti*. most i-f 
which I Imve either bonul tiiH>n wit Id 
our n*ii i-lunts.oi' hntl IkjiWI bjr ^nii- 

HOUtmctOrt, III e\ery LDflUmjd wt 
I have iitftn inciMivfiil. 1 ' 

Pi ices uf Water Finding Instruments* me: 
£G0 locaiiiig at ait depths up to Wf. 
£75 t> .. pt 500 ft. 

» It i i ■■ 11 IjOOoft. 

Pnces of ^ iitr and Oil Fiiidmg In¬ 
struments aie : 

£200 locating at all depths up [q 3,300ft. 

^ ti f* -it u pp 

£375 


„ b.opofl. 

Ml ft Delivery at Colonial or Foreign 
ft Seaports £3 extra. 

ft We 11 m de 1 tnke the location o( site* 
laud tjoriiig a 1 jump slum price* under 
P I namniee of 

“No full supply no pay." 

Particulars 0 ft qpp litil fit) H !<f 

W. MANSFIELD & CO.T^^K: 

Maker* or Wtti.BoHne Plant, Pumpi. tW JSpinas, 

Com! (pcr^tAiiij rusmi'rtril u'lfA. TFfller jSujpjjifiii utmi Irrigation, 

- tUee: ' MA-rr. Bft bl-Hum.* Teh-#ume Sfu. r laWtlAWK. 



T HAT IS what the Lawson Otfoyr/ert Gas Heater 
will give you. It radiates warmth-heats from 
both aid"s, and mis the whole room with warmth. It 
is the safest gas heater made. There is no open 
flame. It is portable With gas at 5 s. a I „000 feet, it 
only costs Id. an hour to heat a room 16 feel square. 

e Gauttcrt 

ODOURLESS Gd3 Hooter 


Cosy Warmth 
with no 
unhealthy 
odours . 


StiiMiard Size. L 4 i*. x 1 ] 1 a. Itfnek^ad t>r dull nickel 
Jtsish, 4? -; nickel finith r - - p-tjmti H faish, 

■ ( if ft <twl nee it, SiuCk&I at tfuntmirdt of ihnpt. 

if <m& iu altiain !«jj. vrift £^~ 


LAWSON MANUFACTURING Co. Ld , 
323, Caledonian Road, London, N.i. 

T&vntms: Okeeitv, Tdtpkm* Nin th SOU 


nmummmmwznmmmmmmm 


jft Carnot /. 
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Xmas 


A Gift of 
Beautiful Jewels 


GnM A urf Phi wit It mtinrol1iH)» 
irt>:tr-K|iii|w 4 or rooml i.1n» 
h-arl £1:1:0 


JHii^1 nilEnri iif our ni^rviiLmi* jfi In. i'iro 
p^url N*-cklel, £l ; 1; Q 

other lemflju at itroponloitata mttw. 


[M^LtiicLlve tihiLluetU* IhmocK 
with :t t’lro pi«rifl ™ied fnmi 
thu ^ituluL 1 . £1:1:0 


iw wBmanTjH 
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has always been the supreme 
expression of a man's homage 
to a woman. 


Deails especially have an 
irresistible fascination 
for most women, and no gift 
to her is more certain of in¬ 
stant appreciation than the 
equivalent of an exquisite 
necklet of real pearls. 

Ci/io VeajiXb 

have all the allure of the finest 
deep-sea specimens, the same 
texture, weight and iridescence, 
and, most important of all, 
they impart to the wearer the 
wondrous charm of the highly- 
prized Oriental, 

It would be difficult for the 
most fastidious shopper to 
find a more attractive selection 
of suitable Xmas tokens than 
those here shown* Giro Pearls 
have won their high reputation 
on quality alone. Every pur¬ 
chase is fully guaranteed. 


Li:*tnn4Ji Cine* Pfwrl iiiwstmi 

cni ifnil-L muLltiL Al ; 1:0 


lUnutiflll 4tiij(k l*nrL Hup oil 
gnlij L )r m-ntmt 

AliitO 


llumnl nr |nnr ulmi^l ilnjfi 
i'cirriiu.-» in nil rt*| riTClvt 

to tin' gen Him- S>ltl go M 
niLiigni^ At ; 1 i O 


Shield O l r l^curl farrio ra* of 
nltiit dm Mill giilcl 
nmutita. AI ■ I i 0 yvt l«Hir, 


Ofra Pt*n cmMinr rma: Iti 
*n\i\ itr iiLntiritt-tf. £i tliO 
Tilt |rtrll mill ilcOelvt 
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Gifts 


Express your thong hi in Giro Pearls and the success of your Xnijis Gifi Li icisnfed. 


OUR UNIQUE OFFER. 

On receipt of One Guinea we will send a Necklet of -Giro Pearls, 16 in. long, 
or a Ring. Brooch. Earrings, or any other jewel mounted with Giro Fends 
(complete with case). If. after comparing them with real or other artificial 
pearU, they are not found equal to the former or superior to the latter, 
return them to us within seven days, and w= will refund your money, 

Other lengths of N cUet* at proportionate rates—so'id Gold Clasp. 2a 6d, extra. 
Attractive cases supplied with all goods, but specially fine cases, as illustrated, 

2s, extra, Necklet cases, as illustrated. 3t bd. extra. 

^JMte^for^ne^jdesrr^tiv^Booklet^N^JZ^juB^gublUhed^Oienijos^free). 

GIRO PEARLS, LTD. (Dept. 12), 39* Old Bond Street (Piccadilly End), 

Our Showroom! are on ihe lit Floor over Uoyd'a Bank, 

Indian Branch t 7. Esplanade East, CdUflliL* 
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If you 
there’s 

Actual photograph of the 
Otterburn Baby-Rug s 
suitable for Pram P Cot, 
Cradle, or as a Nursing- 
Wrap. Size 30 " by 36 ", 
fringed at ends. Colours i 
Cream, Grey, Shy, Sajte p 
Rose, Navy, and Biscuit. 


know of a house where 

a Baby-gladden it 

this Xmas with 
the Gift of a 
cosy Otterburn 
Baby - Rug- 


©■(6) 


This Otterburn 11 Tab " 
should be particularly 
sought, when you buy a 
Baby ■ Rug. you may 
be asked lo take an 
imitation. 


Nothing that you could send to a 
baby's Mother would be so useful, so 
durable, or so welcome as an Otter burn 
Baby-Rug— soft, cosy, fleecy, warm: 
to serve as a Nursing Wrap during 
the day or night, as a Cover for 
l he Pram, and lo keep Baby cosy in 
Cradle or Cot* 

? 

Babies gurgle with joy in Otterburns ; 
Mothers like lo cuddle their Babies in 
the downy bundles OtteMbum Rugs 
make : and the years of Cftiy^Scrviee 
that they give are quite dis¬ 
proportionate to their cost. 


Price 15^6 



The first Wm, Waddell started making Tweeds and Rugs in the little 
village of Otterburn in I82L Soon his Mill became noted over all 
the Country-side—folk came from Cumberland* Westmorland, Durham, 
and all parts of the Home County to buy his hand-wo\en wares. 


Some of the 
uses of the 
Otterburn 
'£aby Tiug. 


Tk* OtU$ bum Bahy-Rng 
ai a Covet* 


Then, the demand became greater 
with increased facilitiEl for cpm- 
muTiicirio-n of the goodwill of 
Otterburn ; Unfit, to-day, th<* old 
hand-loom Milt (still working to 
the limit of it* capacity) make* 
merely a fraction of the output — 
the remainder being produced by 
two big new Power Mill* near 
Carlisle. 


Waddells of the 'bird and fourth 
generation personalty control 
all three Mills, and every procees, 
from selection of the ffaTpes 
to the dyeing and finishing, 
is under the supervision of 
the Waddell family and accord - 
ing lo the honest, time-proved 
standard* laid down one hundred 
years ago. 




urn 

Neck-and-Slunilder Cheviot pure new Wool 


SI 


49 


Sold by good-efaii 'Drapers throughout the Country* in ease 
of difficulty, supplied direct post free, if you send / 5/6. 
mention your Draper's name ; and state colour required, to— 


Otterburn 


Mill, Ltd., Otterburn, Northumberland. 

^ Original from 
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V-P A GREAT TOFFEE 

WITH A GREAT REPUTATION 


To millions of little boys and girls the chief delight 
of Christmas time is to revel to their hearts’ desire 
in an abundance of SHARP’S SUPER-KREEM 
TOFFEE. Super-Kreem, with its rich, creamy 
flavour, is made to give delight — but not delight 
alone ; it is a pure wholesome food — a nourishing, 
sustaining addition to the daily diet. Give yourself, 
d. per your friends, and the little ones the King 
1 i 1b- of AH Sweets—buy plenty of Super-Kreem. 

Mje weight, or in 4 lb. decorated timbals* so Id in //-, //& 


E. SHARP & SONS, LTD., MAIDSTONE, 

Largest Sfanufaclurert of Coffee in the World, 

u It Speaks for Itself” 
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The STYLCRAFT 
WARDROBE. 


Th« 

STANLEY 

Htfdimng 

Chair. 


The Style raft Wardrobe ts a nmol 
E4Eut iinexpens-ii'e substitute for the 
ordinary high-priml wooden Wind- 
rnbe, El given ident bally tin* Kimu k 
servieo* at a traction of the cost, and 
imjiftiln to the Bedroom an air * I 
delightful fre«hne*ri Mu 1 ehaiiii. Von- 
ki^Ih of folding wood f mim with 
bottom pait* shelf, ivii-cl row of 
InHik.-s Draped in IheuiIi- 
fnl Cretonne* Easily dis- 
mailt led* Si ?.r 3 ft. wide. / / III 

Patterns post free. Price * * f ” 


1 11 - HUnky Itvo Imim: I'hair, 
adjustable w ilirw jxifcitlanfc. 
Jitreirifly iju'ulf ainl 8aln^d Onk 
(oltmi Uplirthturti St'M. Aiui 
Ioohi Cushion *t !«ek in Blue, 
lirovt m. Fin* ii. UrtTii r i.in7. nr 
Of Urd Corduroy, jD, 1 ’ 


All goaJs carefully packed ami sent 
carriage paid in Great Britain. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or maneu hack. 


riage 


Orders 


century 


The MALDON Settee Bed. 

1 m A Settee hy day and a Bed by night. 

Ju*4 tin* tli ii? tin, - IniiiiniloMrii. futhim-N, - 1 u:iliI Ihmim-*,. trid ulifn* iN’mrc^rM nn-Hriiirni^Ijiil.Hui i- hinilHi Kxtmuli HM*ftd fur 
liuflinu ii|i iiiii'Xi^ird vlnib^ An ?ni m- l hi- run I tnirnl^iin, 1 tiiw nf Pur rill nt<- as well h> n i lei I is li t f ully i.i .unfurl»h Ir Ifll 
Mmlr m link ■nil .1 ami tea n Line* tfiw rt ft. i; \n- l».v -* ft. :i in* I n■ ■ 1. 1 m wire ftfirintf, «onl ninm^s, m-nt twn lullmr- 
ueditom; covered it i flmMjualitj Tl-nue f'rcto«in<‘ lo vimtomer'a nwn Book of Piitkrim* nmt free on appUrAttan. 

PRICE £8 : 8 : O ONLY 


C. DOWNING & SONS, LTD 


D*p«. S.M. (it. LONDON ROAD, 
— LONDON. S.E. - 


VICTOR 

£?ekSvj Cfvedn 


REDUCED 

PRICE 


Here I* a I lieilr that you will lx* 
proud to own—ft Thun that will 
give yon years and years of 
delight I m! Comfort and useful 
Sfuikv. Liberally Cpholkteivd 
on j k sUirtiy wydbsc-QMined frame, with springs* si uffintt, 
and webbing of thoroughly dependable qualities. the 
■ r Victor ” is wit hunt question flip finest Easy Chair Vain* 1 
tint lie Market today, and we have tin hesitation in o#!>i- 
ing it to yon nn approval term*, if on arrival you art* 
l li? .-a I El in.! with I hr Chair Ft ran bo returned and ar wiM 

iitirrndiftli h refund your money V\Y *[h\v carriage* K* 

any Station m Great lb Mam. 

Paiietni of (-nvettag* imt /tee. 

lleiclM oi L-liiiik :iiiin> Ufi-iti t<r <-bnii m m* Widtli nf ilwir SS in^ 
Width *.-ni l \* li!*-. Hel);lii n ( w-nt us ho l*e{»lli of «eat £t iin-. 


Original tram 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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! LANDS CAPE inltbferColours 

madeEASIEK 


PAINTING as a PASTIME 

Mr. DAWSON'S Method is included in his Spare-time Home-Study Course, 
which is lavishly illustrated with big, practical How-to-do-it Illustrations to help 
the beginner at every stage, from the first few lines to the finished picture. 

Those interested in 

DESIGNING as a PROFESSION 

may obtain a thorough training by correspondence in 
Figure Drawing, Drapery, Lettering, Portraits, Powers, 
Covers, FASHIONS, modern stylish GIRL 
SKETCHES — all in this Masier Course adapted to 
each student's aims and needs* 

Mr* Dawson lias enabled thousands of men and women 
in all purls of the Empire to earn money by Art Work 
At Home* His letters of criticism, advice and help upon 
your drawings will assist you to make saleable sketches— 
and sell them—and guide you to the best markets for 
your work* 

YOU are INVITED SllV P t"SJ£rt 

his FREE criticism, particulars of his Course and of the success 
It has brought to so many other STkAN1> readers, 

SCHOLARSHIPS— Reduce ? fees »“instalments, 

reserved for those submitting the 
most promising sketches. Immediate application essential. 


CHAS. E. DAWSON'S 

Original Method, 


ized by tjOC 

iiHiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiii 


Writ* CHAS E. DAWSON C Strand " SeholarMptX = 
Practical Corrc»rom>enc-_, CelleiN. UJ.> 57. Brmcr* Si., W. 1 


nuuiii.iiiM: 


liilllllllllllllllllillMlfte 


It eliminates the usual diffi¬ 
culties, is definite and practical. 
(Jives the best five colours to 
begin with. Choice of subjects. 
Unity, balance, selection, and 
elimination. Colours for skies, 
clouds, sunsets, mountains, 
water, shadows, and solid 
objects—and nineteen practical 
exercises. 
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Artistic Fencing. 

No other fencing is m suitable for 
(jroLukije Gardens, Path*. &, fl » 
EMPIRE ‘ Woven Wire 
reiiCTs. Cheaper than iron or wood 
railings Hook« be' ter > last* l JnEtr , 

Made >vf | lar d st «, wi|e ^ 

galvanised. 

f?J?Z.J?Z stc , art * r ° r Illus¬ 
trated Booklet E.F. No. 60 . 

p arker, Winder, A Achurch, I td. 

reDciop eootrectorv Sirmintiu^:" 


EMPIREs h A"e? 


WOVEN 

WIRE 


STEEf. 

FENCE r 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 

in paper, tie to a bjsird m 
■tick* and po*t re ns to¬ 
day wilh P.O. for IQ-, By 
next post it will come 
back “a* good as new/* 
recovered with our 
“Defiance" Union and 
securely packed* 
Postage on Foreign Orders 
*/- « tra. A postcard wjJ t 
bring you out illustrated 
Catalogue of 41 Defiance " 
Umbrellas, and patterns 
for re-covering umbrellas 
from 6/- upwards. 


J. STAMWDRIH & CD., 

Royal Umfcworta Woi-kb, 

BLACKBURN. 



r 



What is 
Camelhair ? 

JAEGER Punr 
Undyed Camel- 
hair Material is 
made from the 
very fine hair of 
the two-humped 
Baetrian Camel 
whjch lives in 
Ldtlem Siberia 
and Northern 
Manchuria. 
Camelhair has a 
charm peculiarly 
its own. It also 
excels in warmth- 
giring qualities, 
a n d its light 
weight is a marked 
feature. 

A JAEGER 
CAMELHAIR 
GOWN once 
enjoyed is al¬ 
ways desired. , 

M. 94 

£3-15-61 

to 

10 Guineas. 


Jfsk for the Jaeger Qown List. 


LONDON DEPOTS: 

126, Repent Street, W. I, 
456, Strand, W.G2 
30, Sloane Street, SWJ, 
102. Kens. High St.. W.8. 
His. Victoria Street, S.W.I 
85-86. Cheapside, E.C>2. 



Jaeger A^entt in every town and 
throufthegt the British Empire* 


^ « 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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"The eorreef price 
is Jacksons priee 


Branches in all large towns and a huge mail order trade enable us 
to place orders lor material at advantageous prices. Our enormous 
turnover keeps down production costs- -selling cheaply, then, is 
just a rhatter of business policy for which we are famous* 

Jacksons’ prices are always the lowest possible fcr the sterling 
quality of the goods offered. 

The MONACH f * Boot* 

A >[iwt Derby bool (heavier stales for country wear) 
of Brown Ru>nut Calf t matte on (he hanu-^fivu 
principle. At 25 /- per pair this purchase saves you 
Made to give *-Jtt:dtenl wear* 

Brown, No* laOu Black, Now 3231, 


Postage 
/- extra 


The u MURIEL 


Made; in nil prevailing styles and materiaK Model 
illustrates a smart GLact Gibson shoe, which is also 
supplied in Nigger and Grey Suede and Patent 
Leather. 

Patent Leather, No. 75450. m 

Nigger Suede, Noi 744S0, 

Grey Suede, Nth 71480- w ww 1 % 

Black Glnc6 No-714 40* £_* £._* 


If you cannot vilil on# of 
' Jackswu* Iruckt, you can 
euity order By mail from the 
profusely Illustrated Catalogue of 
Ladies 1 and Gent 1 Hati, Boots, 

Shoe*, Raincoats, etc. A post- 
flk card sent for tM* Catalogue 
■ wifi save you pounds. 

JACKSONS, LTD. (Dept. 15), 

^ - } Victoria Works, Stockport, 

rvi Nr. Manchester 

&MMk ^ 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
LARGE 
TOWNS. 


We’ve 

Jacksons’Win by 2 Points-Value 6/ Price, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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From 


£6 6s, Od ; 


12s. 6(1. 


filling Model. 
Body and Top 
covered Silver 

42 /- 

The 

same itl rolled 

fidd, 42 - 


No. 

3405 . 

Self-filling 
Model. Lnng p 
two wide 
1 K-Ct, go Id 

bands, K 

32 6 


No, 6000 . Self 
filling Stream¬ 
line Model. ^ 

bug. 21 


No 3000 . Self 
filling Model 
Jong, 

17/6 


Why Onoto is 
the Pen 

It cannot leak—it holds 50% more 
ink than any other self-lilling pen 
—it is filled in a flash and cleans 
itself in filling—it is the simplest 
pen to use. 

Onoto 

Presentation Cases 


All Models of Onoto. the Pen partially or 
completely covered in gold or silver, aie 
sent out in silk -lined presentation cases 
without extra charge. 


Get an Onoto 
Diary for 1922- 
The only Diary 
with a double 
index and £ 100 
priae compe¬ 
tition. 


Qrvofc 

J & r *** 0 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD, 
UUNH1LL ROW. LONDON. K.C.l. 


Digitized by Google 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE NEW IS 9 TYPE “C” CAR 


The Type “ C M Car is an entirely new 
model, embodying the very latest ideas in 
modern motor car construction. Among 
the many improvements that have been 
effected is the lengthening of the engine 
stroke from 120 m/m to 130 m/m. This 
results in a considerable gain in power 
without affecting the rating of 1 5.9 h.p., 
or the low petrol consumption, 

At 2,000 revolutions per minute the engine 
develops no less than 36 Brake Horse 
Power, It is safe to claim that no other 
car engine of similar rating achieves such 
remarkable efficiency. 


PRICES (at from hi November, 1921). 
With Full Equipment. 

15.9 h.p. Touring Model - - £650, 

15.9 h.p. All-Weather Model - £795. 

15.9 h.p. Saloon Modal - - £850. 

Complete Delivered at Works* 


AKROL- JOHNSTON, LTD,* 
DUMFRIES, SCOTLA1N D* 

London Dealers : 

LEVERETT, THORP ft KEARTON, LTD, 
122 New Bend Street. W.l. 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ADDRESS 


Pm 1 TO-DAY in ■ unlrd fnvt'o^c itinncd with 2J itiax 


* n 

>$H 

« > 


COUPON for FREE Beauty Box 

Write : nCAPtTALS your name and address 
OSLY on the Coupon NOTHING BLSB. 
To International cilma Tracing Co, h Ltu, 

I Dept. 14bJ, 37/45, Kind's Rond. U-t, Pancras, 
London, N.W.i. 

Please s^pd ere youf Free Beauty Bo*. I 
enclose 2d. stamp to pay postage and packing. 


NAME 


FREE 


Toilet Gift 

of beauty boxes con 
taininft four famous 
Icilma Beautifers 

Post Coupon To-day 

{including 2d- stamp for 
postage of boH> and we will 
se j id you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE a dainty toilet outfit 
containing generous SLlt 1 ^ 
plies of 

1. Icilma Crc*ni, the finest Toilet 
Cream in the wide world. Frag¬ 
rant with Ictlllll Bouquet—foamy 
—non-ftreasy. 

2. Icdmn Bouquet Fmce Powder, 

the wonderful siik-sifted Face 
Powder. 

3. Icilm* Shampoo Sachet# for 

WET Shampoos — a nice and 
pleasant way of w jshing the hair. 

4. IciLma Hair Powder for DRV 

Shampoo—an easy way of tho¬ 
roughly cleansing [he hair when 
wetting is inconvenient 


Toilet Preparations 

of all Chemists & Stores. 




The Aged and 
their Diet 

The sluggish circulation of aged 
persons is due to thickened or over¬ 
charged arteries, brought about by 
heavy* in' igeStible foods. Dr. Ridges 
Patent Cooked Food is light, dainty, 
and wonderfully sustaining, and be¬ 
cause of the Scientific elimination of 
all harmful t lements, it promotes 
an easy flow of invigorated blood 
through the system. Cvery person 
pasft middle life should make AT 
LL AS I one meal per day of 

RIDGE S FOOD 

60 YEARS* TEST 
STILL THE BEST 

Obtainable et all branch^ of Bocts. Parke's, Lewis 
and Burrows, Timothy Whitt, Taylor'*, and at 
oyrr 15.000 other chemist* and grocers. Insiit on 
having Dr. Ridge's Food and accept no other. 

Tins 9d n 1/6, 3 -and 6 - 

ROYAL FOOD hills, LONDON, N.10. 


OLD HATS MADE NEW 

And REMODELLED to PRESENT FASHION 

Tha coit la so trifling. *o don't throw away your old Hat, 

VELOUR, FELT 81 BEAVER 

HATS REMODELLED. incmliLk result# hare hwi? iro^m 
plJalml *1 A + Wright 1 # Hat Renovating 
Factory fPapt* &Ol P Albert Road. 
Luton. The nncrtw, of A, WtiehlV in i 
credit Lu lh« clever LuU>ti Elm Work era 
^>lld! fnr Free f r n tafopar vt SO rtiflrx vt 
lalmtt *htttip*. Frmn thiwlint 1‘idin mu 
Auto** ihf d**tQu la irAirA ihm If fh tikrie 
rtiti hat rrni**de ltd ttvd i- nnft!r T 

The cs*t W nnly 3 - to 4 G. fit 
Trqitivffl, ft* I fir rflK be rf«*f ftfuHt 
O t * - j "*» 1 « rtWfc, V 

SEND YOUR : Genr e hat#al#n retwmtcd— 
fl/iyy, A'B t® G'G (eicwpt taut ler or 

-rn —mi Ik ItntqL 

man ty niaM 

. LUTON. 


HAIRd 

Has 35 Years Ezpuiafjoru 

i/e, 3/- & s/e «. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS STORES, 

KOKO MARICOPAS Co„ Ltd** 

16 Bevia Mark*, London. E.C*. * 
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'rtndpal ttranchei 


LONDON— [smith 

47, King St., Hammer- 
22, Liverpool St, E.C. 
ri, Walworth Kd., S E 
22, Broadway, Stratford 
16, North End, Croydon 
42, Powts St., Woolwich 
13, High St., Islington. 

PROVINCES— 

Bath s 15, Union Si reel. 
Blackpool : Church St. 
Bradford: 75, Kirkgat; 
Brighton : 

29, Western Road 
Bristol : 37, Wire St. 
Darby: 13, St. Peter's St, 
Exeter: 211, H»gh St. 
Gloucester: 96, South- 
gate St. (The Cro^s). 
Mull : 9* Silver Street. 
Ipswloh : St Tavern St. 
Leeds : 39 * Briggate. 
Lelo ester: 

7, Gallowtreegatc. 
Lincoln : 231, High St, 
Middlesbrough : 

46, Linthorpe Road. 

Mb wcastlo-on-Tyne: 

2, Grainger St, West, 

Northampton : 

2* Gold St* [Row. 
Nottingham: 31, Long 
Norwich: 15, The Walk 
Oxford: Cuhi Corner 
Plymouth s 11, George St. 
Portsmouth : 141 Com¬ 
mercial Road. 

Preston 1 17, FUhcrgate. 
Reading s 50, Broad St. 
Sheffield : 43* High Su 
Southampton: 

155, High Street. 
Wolverhampton s 
ip Queen Street. 
Worcester : 

27, The Cross. 

York; 29 t Coney Street. 
WALES— 

^Cardiff: St. Mary St. 

and 6, Queen Street. 
Merthyr: 119, High St 
Newport 123 & 261, High 
St. 5 & 172,Commercial Su 
Swansea 265 Oxford St. 

SCOTLAND— 
Aberdeen; 72,Union St. 
Dundee ; I* Reform Sr. 
Edinburgh : 40, North 
Bridge; 25* Princes 

St.; and 46, Leith St. 
Glasgow : 134 and r3&, 
Argyle Street. 

Send a poticnrd for full 


H, SAMUEL’S 7l 7 JSyt A 

ClfT JEWELLERY 

BRINGS LASTING JOY I W 

It is the permanent Value of a beautiful Jewel that appeals 
to all ! See (he thousands displayed sit any of IPSamueFs 
85 Shops—there's a Branch near YOU. By buying from 
the actual maker at Factory Prices 

FINE HALF-HOOP Ll-iM 3 S^ 

RING. 5 beautilully 
cut Diamonds. in 

h a ndsOiTi e y |E f 
daw selling. ■ 


Sec the thousands of 
amazing bargains in 
Watches, Jewellery, 
Electro-plate and Cutlery 
at yorif nearest Branch 
to-day. 


DIAMOND & SAP¬ 
PHIRE RING., a 

Diamonds and Sap- 
phi re, Gold QA ■ 
setiitig. 


CR0$S-GVER RING 

Perfectly cut 
rnond md Ruby, 

worth fill' 
double. Oil/ ^ 


cnosa-ovin ring 

3 Ijc.iuI iful i y cut 
ni onds. 

Gold netting, w'* 


FINE TRACE 
NECKLE T, 

FushiunaMu dc. 
s.i|41 k in Gold set 
with u exquisite 
Aqua- jo /- 
marines 

GENT’S KEY¬ 
LESS LEVER. 

Fully jewelled 
lever move me nt p 
warranted 10 
yenrs. Handsome 
Rolle dM / 

GoldC-iseW/ - 


DIAMOND CLUS¬ 
TER, Parisian 
design. Fine Dia¬ 
monds, Gold GO 
setting, 


SINGLE STONE 

diamond ring. 

Fine liKtrou* stout*. 
Gold selling, -PS 


FINE TABLET 

RING. Perfectly 
cut Emerald sur¬ 
rounded ,!by JJfl 
Diamonds, 


GOLD OAR BROOCH. 

. kh^t Jdfm. 

llltlllTlttfd Hvlttl 

B'TVM AnttAtnwritiF. 


If unable to 
call, send / 
a post- /*j 

card 
for this 

Money-saving^ 

FREEBOOKI 


/// SOL 10 
Ml COLD 
Vfff WATCH I 
// BRACELET I 

/ Fully jpwob 
f led, wu-mtiM 
10 ynum, Solid 
U'lld Email din* 
fincetft an r 


HSAMUEL 


irr't iMfitH Jfirtllett. Umibnvittrr *— 

.Market St., MANCHESTER 


TuFmfUTIGM 
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YALE 



Leave It To a 
Y ale Door Closer 


M AKE an end of door-closing neg¬ 
lect with a Vale Reversible Doer 
Closer, No more door slamming, 
no more chilling draughts; less fuej 
expense and doctor bills. 

Closes the door every time, quickly, 
silently, ending with a slow, sure push. 

Fits any door in home, ofhee, or factory 
—especially suitable for entrances. Sold 
by hardware dealers* 

T HE ward YoU used in connection 
with Lock*. Door <. losers t Hoists, 
Carburet*rs t Industrial Trucks, etc*, is 
exclusively (he properly of The Yale and 
Tonne Manufacturing Company. 

It is secured lu us by common lair and 
trade mark registry throughout the world , 
and it cannot lawfully be used on similar 
products made fry others. 

It is not the name of an article „ // ij an 

abbreviation of our corporate warn*, and 
for upwards of fifty years fras fre*u used to 
indicate products of our manufacture. 

The ::ante Yale appears on every article 
10 * matt* as ft guarantee that we made it. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Go 

Distributors 

The Yale & Towne Company 

14. St. Andrew Street London. E.C.4 

Yale Made is Yale Marked 

_ ___ 

k 



INGENUITY Give your friend a useful and novel 

Xmns Gift, a real dynamo its a 
beautiful ilttl* hand torch— a wonderful invention thoi 
has made Battery Torches obsolete. TTie Uverlilc 
Automatic Pocket Limp fives a strong: b*am Of al*otrto 
light wherever you want It. The J^vei-liie never 
requires recharging. Year nfier year it gives good 
service at a cost of nothing for upkeep- 

The I.everlite is a miracle of ingenuity which should 
be found in every house. Although meaisuriug only 
inches by 3 I inches, it contains a sin-pole dynamo which 
rotates (in response to a gentle movement of the lever) and 
gives a beam of light Of ahT d«»lr«d stronffth. 

Exquisitely niEide and just right for the pocket. The 
perfect inexhaustible band torch for Military, S|i«rtam*n, 
Traveller* Tourists, Motorists, Doctors, Householder*, 
Campers -out, Watchmen, Night Anglers, Fftnmrt, 
Colonists, etc. 

Leverlite takes the Universal P^ket Torch Bulb ; ii h 
unaffected by heat, cold or water, and can be put to a 
ihousand and one uses* Made in three quail lies. 


HOW TO ORDER ; 


Eendt Aa-ll-o far the LncHIteie 
— — Luxe, finished in eniuLilt* Jiurine; 

’’ B" ; >2.- far |M.itiular model "A." in 
knmoth finish id aluminium vast*. Colonial. |w*ta£v 3 0 extra. 

Every Livtrllta Torch lm fttUrWWlil. 


Obtainable of Stores find Boots Cash Chemist* erery^hm. 

Post Orders and enquiries to— 



fS&AS 'yoztsz 

fan** *^16 iSiup' ftOZ 

tAzhkyi/ci*zuu/ Saoe Itumeezf 

A Canadian purchaser wrote: 


. after »Hin| the Etiutf, 1 wee nan than 
" ever sure tW I could not brnra done to well 
*' by doling in s imill town + , * » you gin Id 
*' every way lust whet you advertise." 

Thousands of people, Abroad and at Home, have bought 
their Rings from the Northern Goldsmiths, You might 
da worse than follow their example* 

The RING BOOK* which we will send to you, 
describes the method which has made Ring Buying s aft 
for all the World, It contains numerous testimonies 
from satisfied buyers. 

Our method of Ring selling enables you to select from 122 
different styles of beautiful Gem Rings in your own HoTe, 
We send the Ring you have dv sen, fully in*ured» on ■ fortnight' 5 
free approval. Jr* within the 14 days, you with to change your 
mind, we will either exchange the Ring, allowing full value for it, 
or you can reium it * nd rec+i&e y*ur money fruci in full. If you 
decide to keep the Ring, you do so cm this understand ng; — 
Whenever you wish, after one year or ten 
years* we will repurchase your Ring, under 
Ring Book Condition** Iflfi 10% of it a cost. 

This i* the fairest method of Ring-Selling known. The RfNG 
BOOK tel ft all about it. We tend it and FINGER SIZE 
CARD, POST FREE, to anyone interested in Engagement, Gift, 
Dress and Men's Rings, priced from £5 : 5 ; 0 up to £325* 


The NORTHERN GOLDSMITHS Co. 


“The RING SHOP for the WORLD" 

[\‘o. 6. GOLDSMITHS' HALL, NEWCASTLE-upoo-TYNE, 

UNIVERSm°ePffllfMfjW w <&> 
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“A Wonderful Lamp Just the Light we have always longed for.” 

SO SAYS EVERY WORRIED HOUSEWIFE WHO HAS HAD DAILY TO PUT UP 
WITH THE TROUBLE AND ANNOYANCE OF INEFFICIENT LIGHTING SERVICE. 

WE CLAIM TO OFFER VOW - THE MOST BRILLIANT LIGHT IN THE WORLD. AND THE 

GREATEST HOME LIGHT EVER PERFECTED, 

OWE EVIDENCE .THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN BY THE LIGHT OF 

THE LAMP WITH A TWO AND HALF MINUTE EXPOSURE. 

WHAT MORE CONVINCING PROOF COULD BE DESIRED? . 

THE QUICK-LITE GENERATES ITS OWN GAS FROM ORDINARY PETROL-AND LIGHTS 
WITH COMMON MATCHES—NO SMOKE OR ODOUR-ABSOLUTELY SAFE—CONVENIENT 
—CLEAN— ECONOMICAL—WARM—COSTS HALFPENNY PER HOUR—NEEDS FILLING 
ONLY ONCE A WEEK-NO DAILY CLEANING NECESSARY-A JOY IN THE HOME 

POST FREE COMPLETE. 

CQ 307 RIBBED SHADE - 79/6 CQ 318 DECORATED SHADE - - - 90/6 

CQ 329 AS ILLUSTRATED S2/6 HURRICANE LANTERN (Wind & Stormproof) 70/- 
BRACKET LAMPS. CHANDELIERS. 

LIGHTING SYSTEM. 


THE COLEMAN QUICK-LITE CO., LTD., 1, ELECTRIC PARADE, WEST NORWOOD, S.E.27- 

IRELAND-*. LOWER ORMOND QUAY, DUBLIN. SCOTLAND—IMi WHAN AN STREET. GLASGOW. 

NEWCASTLE-12. GREY STREET. .. JU. SOUTH STREET. PERTH. 

- 


MOST BRILLIANT LIGH 
IN THE WORLD 




300 CANDLE POWER. ' 

BURNS 95/ AIR. 5/ PETROL.^ 
IGHTS WITH MATCHES, 

ORE LIGHT THAN 20 OIL LAMPS 
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SUNBEAMS 


This is the 3J4 H,P. Sunbeam Motor 
Bicycle, with Patent Enclosed Oil Bathed 
Chain Transmission* It is the finest l Jouble 
Purpose Mount in the world, and will take 
a sidecar anywhere. 



This is the All-Black Sunbeam Pedal Bicycle 
with the little Oil Bath Gear Case, which auto¬ 
matically lubricates the Chain and Driving 
Bearings. The machine therefore runs under 
ideal conditions always and without friction. 



The Design, Workmanship, and All Black 
Finish are superior to any other machine 
on the market. The control is easy, and 
it is economical in running. 

Write for List 4, frte y to 


The Sunbeam costs more to begin with, 
but u outlasts half-a-dozen ordinary cycles, 
costs nothing for repairs, and doubles the 
pleasure of cycling* 

Write for List 5, free % to 


The Makers: 

John Marston, Limited, Sun beam land, Wolverhampton. 

London Showrooms : ST, Holhorn Viaduct, EX, 1 . and 157 , Slrartft Street, S.W.t 



SIR JOHN 
BENNETT, ud. 

05, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON. E.C-2. 
Also at 

1 05, Regent Street, 

W.l. 


The 


Present 


Fashion 

Comfortable. con¬ 
venient, secure ' 
and will fit any 
wrifl. 9 dt. Gold 
Watch Bracelet, 
as illustrated, fine 
quality, lever 
movement, strong 
and accurate, 
CIO. 

Send for fllu%- 
(rated Catalogue, 
post free, HfV 




Wilkinson 

SAFETY SHAVER 

H AS solid sword steel blades that Iasi, a 
roller guard which feeds the lather on 
to the cutting edge i these, together with 
the ratchet henit, that enables the shaver 
to Ik: adjusted to any angle, make shaving 
a delight, ami save lime. 






Lasting 

Edge- 

Retaining 

Blades. 



30 /- 

50 /- 

45 /- 

70 /- 


The Sot im11L-i-i c u itli hneicfl# fliiJ 

M-v»m Milifl Pwiirrl nlwl lilmli*. fti-W 
a ftij (<f tin* wrt'k. niiLtainrHl In thtU |«(hrrpw 

m iUif 

A rovnhtnfitloai Wet. ronlalTiiiiff 
InIjmIh- am] m«ir Aul<*nth 1 Ic £t*npfifnff 
n4ilj|inn| fn nenl Inaltipr OfiW 

Uii < lil-|iLntnl Set. m h^hii« +* 

SOLD EVERYWHERE* 

THE WILKINSON SWORD CO, LTD., 
53, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.I. 

Curt, Sword, o r\d Equipment Mofcfrt. 
Razor Mfin*4 fac fo^er*. 

ItiMtiv T>lr-mv IB! 


Workt t 

iS, Wl 
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Introduce into your 
home a healthy, 
happy amusement— 


Riley Billiards 

You play as you pay—and Seven Days' 
Free Trial Guarantees your satisfaction. 


flukes 


To keep everyone keen on the game is some¬ 
thing—to have every player, young or old, 
appreciative of the excitements and ironies, the 
and the skilful strokes. But when the young people enjoy a 
game that is a grown-ups' game too, you have a great asset to the 
home circle. Such is “ Riley Billiards " ; for on a Riley " Home ” 
Billiard Table the expert can make the most difficult strokes—exactly 
as on the full sized tables which Riley's supply, and on which the 
championships are played. 


Riley’s “Home' Billiard Tables 

fit securely on any dining-table. Solid mahogany or oak, French 
polished* with best slate lied, low frost^proof cushions* cry>talale balls, 
and all accessories included. 


f Send 1 5.'- postal order to us this evening* 

f And within n few days the £ 12 lOs. 

§ si/e RILEY "Home’; Billiard Table 

M A M (the most popular sire) will 1 * despatched, 

carriage paid, to any address in the 
United Kingdom within a mile of a 
DOWN. Railway Station. The remainder you 

pay in 17 monthly instalment! of 15/-, 
Any other price of Table in i3 equal monthly payments. 

Riley* s “ Combine' Billiard 
and Dining Tables 

Handsome as a dining table and perfect as a Billiard Table* Solid 
mahogany; low frost-proof rubier cushions ^ licit slate bed; patent 
automatic raising and lowering action. Dining-table top of polished 
oak or mahogany. . 


Every table 
■sent complete 
and carriage 
paid on Seven 
Days’ Free 
Trial. 


Riley's 

*■ Horn*" 

Billiard Table rcsliiw 

^ <jTdmarfl 


Prices of Riley's * 

Size 4ft, 4in. x 2ft. 4in_ £8 
* 5ft. 4in, x 2ft lOin. £lO 
„ 6k 4iiv V }ft. din. £13 lOa. 

H 7ft 4in. x 3ft, IftittL £17 0a. I 
„ 8fl 4in. * 4ft. 4k £33 O*. / 


Home" Tables: 

a 


Of in 

1 9 16 

18 

119 

month!ff ' 

1 15/- 

payments 

20.6 

of 

1.27/6 


There couldn't l*e a l>etier guarantee of 
satisfaction than Riley's promise to accept 
the Table back if, after seven days 1 trial, 
you are dissatisfied. Send first instalment 
at once and maAe this test quit* free. 

J7PI7I7 Send pout card to-day for 
r AiXt detailed Illustrated 

Catalogue of Eilliird and Dining Tubl«, 
Bhdl" Home " or fult-ibed Tablet, 

Riley's are makers of the welbknown 
+ * Riley 1 * Full-Size Tables All repairs 
carried out. arid accessories of every 
description supplied. Write for particulars. 


..„ T , „ “ (frmfriu*'" 
itiittarii dt Zrininy Table. 


Prices of Riley's “Combine" 
Billiard and Dining Tables: 


E T DTT rv Ltd ‘ Crane Work*, 

• ftf ■ IVILIIi I J Accrington 

London SAouroomr ? 147, Aldertmote Street, E.C 1 


Sire 5ft 4in. * 2ft I Din. ». -.£27 IO O 

M bit, 4m. ^ 3ft. 4in. ■>- «* £32 IO O 

„ 7ft. 4in, * Ml. 10m.. ... ... £30 O 0 

„ 8 ft 4m. x 4ft 4in. .. £4® O O 

„ 9k 4in. x 4k IDt* £50 O 0 

Or tn 13 or 20 monthly payment*. 
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FRESHNESS. 


HpO retain its 
fresh flavour, 
FRY’S Cocoa is 
given the utmost 
care in its pack¬ 
ing, It is ad vis- 
able to pay 
attention to this 
when choosing 
your cocoa, 


Breakfast 

'Goeoa* 


\ 





TREASURE PLAYGROUND 


Hard Wood. Finished Sur.ooth. j- ft. high. Folds yp. 

PkiCe 34/6 Sis Sections. 

Extra Sections. 6 * each. 


/ 


WASHABLE CRAWLING RUGS 




ONLY 28/9 


PACKED 

TIiSu Wntfful Tifl Serrf™, ijewona, In churint iJT 
Jcflijru and Gold Kiitt«h. Splctidld Quality. Satisfaction Outran 
iwd. Tea Service, ft pcracm*, lft a. Dinner StTVlw. as 3 . 
the. Lending Fvttery Mail Order Merchant*. Swtablitked itvz 
Over I'li^men: Full Vilne ui4 Sntlafacli^n Quunntwd 

Send Foitcud To*4«j for Com pi at A 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

On* Hundred Dttipn* aftoim in .tdmai CVu^n 


Century Pottery c * 

advt.hebb-uWs'liem. staffs. 


UNI- lK.I 11 ■ '[ .v.l'.Hh 


FREE 

BIG CATALOGUe 
MONEY SAVING 

CHINA 

OF DESIGNS 
IN ACTUAL COLORS 

ALL BUYERS 

HOUSEHOLD and Private Ordura our SPECIALITY. 
Splendid H:ir(ffiiu,j in China* Pottery, and WIju*. Hrt# hum 
it L Dinner Seta from 3ft ft. Toilet Sar* from lfl 0. iVmniW 
Horae Outfit* Imm CATERING CROCKERY A 

SPECIALITY, a* supplied to M Daily Mail." iniltiU tor 
w Persona from 75 

SPECIAL UNBREAKABLE QUALITY 

Uniat for Kitchen. Uuup, Burm«.-Jc. Hugpjul L'm 


Pink or Rlut, 15/. e^ch. 

Goods sent free on j days’appro.* carriage paid inU.K, 


Writ* for BO-pa. ge Illustrated Catalogue. 

EVERYTHING FOR BABY AHD NURSERY* 


Treasure Cot Co., USE* 
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Children on the 
borderland of health. 

,r :'' 'x 



An important 


announcement for parents . 


(i) Children outgrowing 
their strength. 


(2) Children not thriving 
or making up. 


(3) Children weakly — not 
ill but never quite well. 


(4) Hager, over-anxious 
school workers. 


Within these classifications} children come too 
near the borderland of health. Parents should know 
the danger and how it may be avoided. 

When children grow very rapidly, it frequently happens that the 
bodily demand for food is greater than the ability to digest it, or 
that more of certain food elements are required than the daily diet 
is supplying. 

The anaemic and weakly backward condition—not quite ilbhealth, 
is medically described as " Malnutrition,” and within the wide 
conditions covered by this word, the states of children in 1, 2, 3 and 4 
all come. To overcome malnutrition, Doctors prescribe 



in addition to the ordinary food. A cupful between meals and at 
bed-time is of the utmost benefit. Benger's Food gives the extra 
bodily nutrition required, and is assimilated with ease. Some children 
like it flavoured by the addi tion of one or two small squares of chocolate. 

Benger's Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 

Prices — Sixe No. 0 — 1 / 4 ; Size No. 1 — ; Size No * 2 — 4 /-; Size No, 3 — 8/6 

Render's fif-page Booklet deal* with this and many of the 
problem* of hw numing which mother* encounter A 
copy may bo obtained, poet free, on application from 



BENGER'S FOOD, LTD., - Strangeways, 


MANCHESTER. 



UNIVERSITY OF-MICHIGAN' •- • 


I r 
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The Housewife’s greatest 
Christmas help — 

Atora 

Refined Beef Suet 

- / 

very economical, most nutritious, so convenient. 


The belt Recipe for your 

CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

fSuJitifnl for 3 nr $ pudding t). 

lb, H hr added Atom, i lb. Rata me 
lb. Currants. l]b. Sultanu. #lb, 
Dandled Fe«]„ % ib, Bo#ai-- \ lb. 
Flour, l tf upturn Bating Powder 
4 l£gi. V 1b. Brtad crujabt. 2 «, 
Svaet Arinonda A littl* Nntmtf. 
Rind and Juica of l L*h»ob- Find, 
of Balt. Inough Milk to mat* it 
right coiiBUttncj. 

Clean currant*, atone raining 
put*11 th* dry Encrradiontfl in to a 
blanch and chop aliuomla 
add be in, well-be Atari. grated 


“Atora fK makes the lightest, daintiest 
puddings you ever tasted and makes 
them as nourishing as meat Use'Atora* 
for nourishing, sustaining puddings 
every day of the year. 

Sold by all Grocers * SHREDDED 
ready for use in pudding*, mince* 
meat, pastry, etr^ in BLOCKS Jar 
frying and Cooking. 

Sole Manufacturers: 

HUGON & CO-, Ltd., Manchest*r, 

The Originator* of Refined Betf 



GREATEST 

BARGAIN OFFERED^ Pfy 
I FOR YEARS, 

THE CANTON ^0^ 
SERVICES 

.DIRECT FROM THE POTTER JES 
I l CRATE cont«nti; 

l Dinner tiet for penu m*. 

1 Tp» Servi^ for fi ihukiiu. 

1 Br?&kfnM Set for n iw‘rE«.Kn.s. 

1 Bet of Jug* |3]. 

ALL TO MATCH ub here 
L Ln lovely abode of Blue. 

A lwi 3 P|f 1 >i ah ra an d 3 Pudd tug 
llfjwlK (varaBlue) Plain White, 
7C ,■ Packed free 7C" . 

I D Carriaflf Pate!. i 0.‘ 

The Safe delivery The 
Crate. OuamntociL IriU 1 . 

M vow returned if not sat in tied* 

FREE GIFT, A Apoetlr Tea 
BpoOtit. B P. N.Sr. with the , 
first BOO Cratefl boIJ. 

ART POTTERY ALBUM t rtit 
fpi, illiifilraliunB. Oiaei*. 
Cutlery, etc, U<hmIe 
to Jill i»rts of the worl d. A 
THE FENTON POTTERY CO. # 
(Dept. 1), Rut.I Fenton Work*, I 
Fenton. St eft,. E»td. 1901. \ 



“ONWARD” Roaster. The “ONWARD" 
ensures a well -cooked dish evety time, and 
the way it makes tough old fowl as crisp 
and tender as a chicken is simply magical. 
There’s no fear of a spoiled dinner if you use 
an ** ONWARD.” It cooks to a '‘turn,’* 


„ . If your dealer cannot supply you, u>e wit! 

O/Art W ** " ONWARD " (size Uin. by 

XjFZQ f1 in.} direct for & G (caff. paid). 


ONWARD Roaster 



May 6« obtained from any Ironmonger, or from 
Potrnte* &nd Srtle Maker : 

**8 " DFOBP. 1 
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Milk from famous pasture lands 


of the first things women 
f SlJ I not ^ ce a ^ out Libby's Evaporated 
j Milk is its rich creaminess. 

This extra richness is due to 
the fact that the fresh milk itself is the 
rich whole yield from famous pasture 
lands, with all the cream left in , It is made 
richer by the extraction, through evapora¬ 
tion, of more than half of the original 
moisture. Nothing else is taken away and 
nothing is added to the natural product, 

Libby's Evaporated Milk comes to you 
fresh and pure because it is thoroughly 


sterilized and kept in hermetically sealed 
tins. 

For cooking Libby's Evaporated Milk 
may be used as it comes from the tin 
wherever your recipe calls for cream. 
Where your recipe requires milk, dilute 
Libby's with a little more than an equal 
part of water. 

For infant feeding Libby's Evaporated 
Milk is guaranteed wholesome, pure and 
safe* when, if it is to be diluted, use only 
boiled water. 


Let your Grocer be your Milkman. 

Write for our free booklet “ Finer Flavoured Milk Dishes" It is full of recipes 
for delicioui cream and butter saving dishes that will please the whole family. 

Libby* MfNeill & Libby* Ltd* 

(Dept. 0. 8, GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.C3. 

Liverpool, Aberdeen, Birmingham. 

Manchester, Glasgow, Hull. 

Newcastle Bristol,- Belfast, 



m* 


Goes I 

o 


Original from : 1 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Something 
Like 
a Gift. 


SPECIFICATION. 

Motor.— Single Cylinder iwo- 
sirt>ke r ij h,p, 

Lubrication -fVtroil System* 
Carburet tor.,— Single Control, 
W.E.C. Patent, 

[[aitwn —Magneto, 

Clutck—Countershaft Leather 
Cone Cluich* 

Cftle.— Our specially tow 
buih 22 in. frame ; 26 in, 
wheels; if in. Dunlop 
Tyres; 14 gauge Spokes ; 
ejttra Large welL ^prints* 
saddle* 


iverLj in 


is what 
he wants 
for Xmas 


EASY 

TERMS 

IF 

DESIRED. 


Complete with our Specief 
Cycle for 

£31 17 .6 

TAtlies* Model extra. 
tEaiy Pay menu if dttirtd > 

Attachment for fitting to 
any ordinary 

bicycle “ £23 


Travr I homi* or impend your Xtxm* Hot id by on a “YOUNG +t MOTOR ATTACHMENT. 
Hf* tiuli jm ndr nt of railway* awl railway ddayB. Think of it! HM 3 railfs for 2 e. 
Jlir^ YOUNG ATTACHMENT lifted to y<mr own or our special Cyeta guarui* 
tcetl to travel 25 mi low an hour on tho level, enabling a 12-stone rider to climb a 
I -in- 12 gradient without pedal and to travel J 3 Q miles on a gallon of 

petrol (about f nuko* fen id.). It i a .silent anti sweet running and YOU CAN 
PEDAL AND FREEWHEEL JUST THE SAME, WARRANTED FOR FIVE 
1 hAHii, Head the spec 1 heat ion* at Jeft. 


t a.ll at our London Showroom* or write for Booklet, 11 All the Joy with a 
Handful of Flower," free from 


or with extra lung control 
for tandem, 10/6 extra. 




M 


THE WALTHAM ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 

(Dept 3), Waltham Cross, London, IM. 





Just what you have :7- 
Wn looking For in a H 
cigarette case. It con- = 
tains everything a 7 
cigarette smoker i* M 
likely lo need. Holds 2 
10 cigarettes, a 9-cL E= 
gold-mounted holder, U 
and has pockets for -j 
matches, visiting cards ij 
■and stamps, also an M 
ingeniousi device For lifting up the cigarettes, 2 
it xtrongfy made oyer a metal frame in various — 
kmd* of leather, which makes it a really handsome M. 
caM - an “ instantly suggests itself as an ideal m 
present. The ease to hold 16 cigarettes is not — 
lilted with card and stamp pockets. 


Prices are: 

To hold 10 To hold 16 
Sheep Skin 0/9 

Velvet Hide ** 10/9 *, 

Velvet Calf *. 11/6 

Morocco .. . * 12 /- ,, 

Pip Skin • ■ 12/6 

Croc. Grain * * — # , 

Cash with Order. 

We t*oit iwta^ m tkr United Kingdom (tad ref tout 
V0«r m**ey \j you are not entirely tatinfrd. 


1 2 - 

12/6 

13/9 

14/3 

14/9 

13/6 


Leeds Novelty Co,, 

4 S.T., Duncan Street, Leeds 

- ccanimKepiaii^iHBiLbraiiimiiwma asaaiMKUwNnoaMini 



CONWAY 

STEWART 

LBVEH-FlLLFR PEN 

10&OFAU.10h 

ST ATI ONERS 


THE gift that will 
* give a life-time 
of delightful service. 
Sound in every section. 
A pen lo trust, A pen 
that is guaranteed for 
ever, British—as well as 
best* The Conway Stewart 
Lever Killer is l he complete 
pen, and a handsome 
pen withal* Its sturdy 
gold nib is ever respon¬ 
sive, and has a pleasing 
touch* It is pre-war in 
quality and pre-war in 


v Y° 

totally, $ end rtm ittancc, 
together with specimen 
nih ¥ direct to Conway 

3 !°V}?si«u£' pdftf A p 4 ' 11 !ha « brin ^ s 

^"iMtffRSITfbfWdflGAN 
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Paste this in your 
Recipe Book. 


W ITH “Tyne Brand" 
Herrings in your 
larder, you are storing up 
for yourself not one new 
delicacy but many. 

The two recipes below are 
just examples of the liule 
ideas w r hieh famous chefs 
have had about “Tyne 
Brand-” A few of these 
transforming touches — and 
ihe most "roving” palate 
will be satisfied. 

Many more tempting dishes 
are described in the "Tyne 
Brand ' J Recipe h older. Ask 
your Grocer for a copy—or 
write us direct. 


Fish Mould 

With Mayonnaise Sauce t 

Ingredients,—1 small or half large 
tin iH Tyne Brand "* Her rings. 
2 oz< ground rief, 1 pint milk, 
1 oz. margarine, tail, pepper, 
and grated lemon rind to taste 

Method,—W ring milk to the boil 
and stir in ihe ground rice, which 
has bceii nmed lo a thjn paste 
with a little cold milk, and con¬ 
tinue lo stir until it thickens. 
Add margarine and seasoning, 
\m\ for leu minutes, stirring all 
the lime. Remove pan from lire; 
stir in the iish. Pour mixture, 
which should he quilr stiff, Lnro 
a wetted mould ; leave till cold. 
Serve with Mayonnaise Sauce. 


" Tyne Brand” Pasties. 

Ingredients*— j to. 0 / paste, some 
fold bailed potatoa i, a little onion 
and pctrtUy t 2 slices 0 / lean fotron 
ffilter hot or rvtd, and 1 to, tin oj 
** Tyne Brand” Herrings. 

Mhthodw—R oll paste out fairly 
thin as Tor a turnover. Place 
bacon on half of the pa^le. leaving 
the 01 her half to turn back. Slice 
potatoes and chop onions and 
parsley finely. Plate these on top 
of c he bacon. Open a tin of “ Tyne 
Brand ,J Herrings and turn out 
contents. Sep irate herrings and 
sauce. J J l;ice one dr two herrings 
on turtiover * fold back other 
half of paste to wilhtn f inch of 
edge of covered portion. Slightly 
lamp edges of pjistc, nip together 
in narrow frill Cook in moderate 
oven fill paste U Crisp and brown. 
Make hole in lop of pa^ty and 
pour tomato sauce into it (sauce 
may be slightly warmed in sauce- 
pa n). Serve hot or cold. 


Add 


Variety 
to the Everyday Menu 

" ELICIOUSLV different ?T describes “Tyne 

jfj 1 Brand ” Herrings more exactly than any 

I W other two words you could find. Plump, 

^ white-meated herrings, tender as chicken* 
their delicate flavour mellowed in a luscious sauce 
of red-ripe tomatoes ! 

CanU you imagine the welcome variety which this choice 
new table-dainty can add to your meals? 

Herrings differ tremendously in quality and price, "Tyne 
Brand 7 ' Herrings are the very best of the catch—at the 
right season—full-sized, yet not coarse. 

Cleaned, packed in wonderful tomato sauce* sealed frt m 
all contamination in sterilized tins ; then scientifically 
cooked-to-a-turn by a process which makes the bones soli 
—eatable—nutritious. 

They come lo you wilh all the delicacy of fresh lish, \et 
with the preparation done—all ready to serve or to garnish, 
as you wish ! A meal for four in the one-pound tin. 
Look for the name “ Tyne Brand it U important. 


OVAL 

TINS, 

i-lh. nett 
1 31 
Quality 
Guaranteed 
If you are no 
unified, th 
shop wi 1 
refund you 
money. 


// unobtainable tomlltj, write, §ending name 
and address of your usual grocer or stores? 

TYNE BRAND PRODUCTS 
(Dept. E2lf, 329, High Holborn, London, W.C-I. 

“Tyne Brand” 

Herring's in Tomato Sauce 

Proprietor*: Shields tee and Cold -ijl^rapui Co., Ltd*, North Shields. 

P 1 !? 
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Miss Clarice Mayne 

iay* :— 

"/ have used POND'S VANISHING 
CREAM for some time> and have always 
derived the utmost satisfaction from it * pt 

The charms of Miss Clarice Mayne are a 
wonderful testimony to the magic of the 
Vanishing Cream that gives her "utmost 
satisfaction ' —Pond's- the original—Vanish^ 
ing Cream. A touch of Pond s on the face, 
neck* and hands regularly night and morn¬ 
ing, and on every possible occasion during 
the day, makes the skin beautifully fair, and 
gives a delicate youthful colour to the com¬ 
plexion* Fragrant with the delicate odour of 
Jacqueminot Roses—Pond's vanishes instantly; no 
massage, no shiny after-effects- 

Pund f protects the shin from the dangers of exposure to cold winter winds 
and rains. Prevents roughness, redness, chapped hands, and cracked lip*. 

14 TO SOOTHE AND SMOOTH YOUR SKIN.” 

In handsome Opal Jars with flluminium Screm Lids, / j3 and 2/6 p 
and Collapsible 7 ubes r 9d. and / /3. of all Chemists and Stores. If 
you cannot obtain the new tube (handbag size) from your Chemist 
to-day, send us 9d. and we will despatch it per return „ post fret. 


POND'S EXTRACT CO, (Dept, 30)* 71, SOUTHAMPTON ROW* LONDON, W.C.% W 

0AA* /A 


Pond’S Vanishing CrCattl 




ourbJCL 


remQtrt 


r /f*juy £ mTfirorft* 
fure £ 

i/erac/p fAe j/f 
ars/^ winrfi' Sbn A>urz\ 

astir-is <£? Aiuus €• 


CrtErSEQROUCH nrc CO 

MOLQORM- LC - * 1 




Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Have You Seen 


How this test beautifies the teeth 


Millions of people have 
accepted this offer—have 
made this ten-day test. They 
have found a way to whiter, 
cleaner, better teeth. 

We urge yen to do like¬ 
wise* Watch how your teeth 
improve. Learn what this 
new method means to you 
and yours. 

Remove the film 

Teeth are tarnished by a 
film* By that viscous film 
you feel It ding's to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and 
remains. Old ways of 
brushing do not end it* 


Film absorbs stains, 
making the teeth look dingy. 
It mars the beauty of millions 
and is now regarded as a 
potential source of most tooth 
troubles. 

Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth and the acid may 
cause decay. 

How to fight it 

Dental science, after long 
research, has found ways to 
fight that film. Authorities 
have amply proved those 


methods. Leading dentists 
everywhere now advise their 
daily use. 

They are embodied in a 
dentif rice called P epsodent. 
And other most important 
factors are included with 
them. 

New protections 

Pepsodent combats the film 
in two effective ways. It 
also aids Nature in ways 
considered essential 

It stimulates the salivary 
flow—Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It multi¬ 
plies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits that ding. I t multi¬ 
plies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids 
as they form. 

Twice a day, Pepsodent is 
bringing millions these much- 
desired effects. 

The test is free 

Simply mail the coupon for 
a ULDay Tube, Note how 
clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. Watch the other 
good effects. 

You will realize then that 
this way means a new era in 
teeth-cleaning. And we think 
you will adopt it. Send 
coupon now. 



The New-Day Dentifrice 

A scientific film combatant, who** every 
application bring* five desired effect*. Ap¬ 
proved by highest authorities and now ad¬ 
vised by leading dentist* everywhere. All 
druggist* supply the large tubes. 


! 649 

10-DAY TUBE FREE. 

1 ■ 1 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 131, Hoi bom Viaduct* London, E.C. I. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pep*odent to — 

; Name. . ....**,,*.«,..,,**.**.-- 

■ Address.,..,*,....... 


Give full address. Write plainly. 

Only one tube to a family. M/Lhm, 


--- 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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GREAT SCIENTIFIC EDUCATIONAL INVENTION 

ENABLES EVERY CHILD 
TO EASILY LEARN 


SPELLING, SIMPLE ARITHMETIC, COMMON 
OBJECTS, COLOURS, TO TELL THE TIME, 
TABLES, MEASURES, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 

Approved by the Moat Eminent Educational Authorities 

IT AMUSES FIRST—THEN EDUCATES. 


Children look forward to Lett on* 
became they teach themselves by 

TAG PATENTED 

“ Child’s Own Tutor ” 

Invented by Educational experts who based their ideas on the 
calculating tables used by scientists and mathematicians. The 
1 Child's Own Tutor 1 ' teaches by creating ftnuisemeiit ^nd 
interest, yet it is the embodiment of all the soundest methods of 
teaching* 

The " Child's Own Tutor' 1 teaches everything that a 
young child can assimilate wkhout its being overtaxed, and by 
ns constructive method of imparting informs I ion the lessons are 
indelibly impressed on the young minds. 

It is better than books, because books cannot contain so much 
information so beautifully collated and arranged for easy refer- 
enceyand IwfrCaus* books cannot both amuse a young child picking 
out such things as a Cat, Dog„ Cow, or Jog, whilst an older 
c hi Id Learns to spell, pick out the flags of nations, the multi¬ 
plication tables, and learns to tell the time all from the one 
source of Information* 

FREE PAINTING 
COMPETITION 


Wiib every " Child's Own Tutor*' is enclosed particulars of a 
GREAT FREE COMPETITION, All Children up to the 
age of to years may enter this Competition, the prizes for which 
include the following :— 


2 CASH PRIZES of £5 each 
2 n ii of £3 t, 

2 H pi of £1 10 b, each 




C foxes 

fan-hkt 
to on y 
3* Ins* 


and too other sensible toys, including pedalling Scooters* Dolls' 
Prams, Dolls* Houses, Meccano Sets, Paints, etc., etc. 

The ^ Child's Own Tutor *' costs 1/- 
only, and can be obtained from the 
Patentee and Publisher. Send a Postal 
Older to :— 

S.H. RAWLINGS 

(Dept. S.)* 

9, Victoria Street, London, S.W.l 

Telephone — Victoria 34^1. 

Tdevremfl — I^HI XD 

“^jclraw, Vic., London/ 


The Trade 

ami 

Education** 
Aatborvtin 
should 
write for 


IT'S SO SIMPLE 


POST 
FREE <P 


pric« 


| Selling Sketches! 

Illustrations. Decorative Designs, working 

Drawings, etc., all indicate the part that Sketching plays 
in our daily life. To the Man or Woman with fair 
natural aptitude and adequate training. Sketching offers 
unlimited scops. Without correct guidance and training, 
though, learning to Sketch becomes a toiling worry instead 
of a joyous Hobby. 

i Press Art School Postal Courses teach 
original Drawing, Some of the best- 
known “line" Artists admit the great 
help my Teaching gave them when 
they were "climbing up/* (This 
"Yawning man*’ Sketch was done 
by one of tbcm,) 

ILL’D PROSPECTUS FREE 

It !■ * Drawing Ltiun rn itself and 
de&cribe* both Couth* fully r— 

The PREPARATORY COURSE starts 

from the very beginning and tabes the Student, 
stage by stage, through ceer$ phase of Drawing. 

The ADVANCED COURSE has been de¬ 
signed for Students who, though able to 
Draw, have difficulty in marketing their work. 

It teaches Technique, quickly cor veiling 
ordinary work into fA» h W tfhich idly 
A postcard will bring the Prospectus. If you 
semi me a copy of this old Pupil's Sketch, or 
an origin*! Drawing (preferredl will send 
you a helpful criticism m & til as the PraspAtui 
post fret Write to me personally :— 

Percy V* Bradshaw, Principal, 

PRESS ART SCHOOL^) 

Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, 5 E.23. (Q) 



THE CAPITAL 
VALUE OF LIFE. 

The life of every man has a definite 
Capital Value, The Capital Value of 
y&nr life is governed by the amount you 
earn* Every ^loo of earned income 
represents a Capital Value at 5 per cent, 
of ^2,000. 

You insure your bouse, your stock, your 
machinery—all part of your Capital* 
Why not the principal Capital Asset of 
all—your life—and to its full value ? 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 

issues many new and attractive schemes 
to mecl the needs of the day. 



Writ$ far new Pespectus* 

The STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO. E*. 182s. 

HEAD OFFICE: Edinburgh, 1 , Georg* St. 
LONDON 1 « 3 , King William 

iSm. Poll Mali, S.W t l, 

DUBLIN 3 SB, Davrion Btmt. 
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WST OF SUBJECTS. 

Accountancy. 
Secretary ship* 

Londim B. Com. T>e£. 
Banking. 

Costing and Factory 
Organisation. 
Income Tax* 
Company Law. 
Advertising and Sales 
Management, 

B u si ness Organisation 
Economics* 
Shorthand, etc*, etc. 


the “ Students’ Guide ”—free and 
post paid on application to the 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE. 

High above you tower the steep slopes Q f SUCCESS, 
but do not be daunted by the climb. Where other men 
and women of no higher ability have conquered, why 
should YOU falter and fail? There is always an eaiietl 
wag to ascend to the heights of prosperity, and the direct 
route to the Summit of SUCCESS is to be found in a 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE training. 

Specialised Postal Coaching 

in every branch of Modem Commerce, and for the B. Com*, 
Accountancy. Secretarial and Banking ex&minationap 

Taken at Home, in Spare Time 

Remember that it is the climbers with the Right Equip¬ 
ment who gel to the top ! The lot of those who lose 
courage and stumble -owing to lack of specialised know¬ 
ledge is to be left behind, to slip back helplessly and 
hopelessly into the serried ranks of the hack workers. 

But the Trained and Certificated man or womaiv the 
status stamped B. Cool, F.C.I.S.. etchas nothing to fear. 
For him or her the climb is three parts conquered in 
advance, with high position, power, prestige and remunera¬ 
tion waiting to be won, 

“STUDENTS’ GUIDE” 

a highly Informative and handsome volume of 132 pages. 

METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE 

Dept S, ST. ALBANS. 


write 

for tha 
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Your Outfit for the Winter Sports 

should certainly include a pair of 

FOX’S PUTTEES. 

They are hygienic—giving full 
weather protect ion f warmth com¬ 
bined with the necessary vent ilation 
-—perfect ease and comfort. 

The spiral fir and non-fray edges 
ensure neatness and smartness— 
the super-quality material guaran¬ 
tees beth long wear and good 
appearance. 

Made in many Shade& for both 
LADIES 9 and MEN S Wear # 


FOR. LADIES 
With Spats 

{detachable 1/,, extra] 
Without Spats. , .. 7 6 


par pair. 

12 6 


FOR MEN : per pair, 

JUgtf l.il (on 11 ca vywt\ ght, 9 - 
Extra Fine Lighi-ivdgRl T II/. 
Kjcih Fine Light Shade, J 2 


CAUTION — Sec 11 liil the name 'FOX' if•on the metal rliscs *ri^ht and left}, 
aiiriL her] to ftcry |» ermine pair of FOX'S Nt* Norwl ray Spiral l-’uttea. 
Fat* nit * & Solm Manttiarturert : 

i Fot Bfo*. iCq r . Ltd. {Dept. F J.Wellinjt&Q. Somcrut 

AQf «£t for United Sttitte ; 

The Mfln'cy A Johnson Cnr|ioration, . . 

Wwi Dmaikay, New Vor lL M 

mm J 


FOX S 


(FJ.P^Foi*s Improved Puttees) 


PUTTEES 


** Non-Fray Spiral-** 


Stylish Limngt 
Suit tn i mart 

hnrd * W£fi pVfljf 

Tivieds l tailored 
to measure /Or 

£410s. 



Tailoring for Overseas 

Men lias been so thoroughly studied and progressively 
improved for 20 years by Groves & Lindley (hat 
they absolutely guarantee to refund your cash without 
demur if you are not fully convinced that the suit or 
overcoat tits you and is full value for tile money. 


One-third at least 
saved on every suit 

In every quarter of the globe 
where Eurujican^tylt Clothes 
:ue worn, we have regular cus¬ 
tomers who tell u* tb^t our suits 
are 30 to 50 per cent* better 
thnn any they Cain get from local 
tailors at 30 to 50 per cent, higher 
price 5* 


Cut out the Middle- 
Buy Direct 


f; 


men 

We cut out middle charge* by 
urchasing all our cloths direct 
Vom the makers. The Suits and 
Overcoats are cut and tailored by 
our own specially'trained staff, 
and you mre charged only one 
modest profit, This is worth your 
investigation, and we invite you lo 


Write for Box of 100 Cloth 
Patterns — Sent Post Free 

They are representative of nil the best British high-grade Cloths, Scotch 
Tweeds, Serges, Huddersfield Solid Worsteds, West of England Tweeds, 
GarHicords, etc., etc. Styles Book, Self-Measuring Farm, Tape Measure, 
and full instructions how to measure, also enclosed. 


Stylish Simgfc* 
breasted A scat 
Overcoat* timed 


measure Jrom 


£4 4s. 


by, the yard 

and are largely bought by Oversea* men for their local tailor to make up. 

Ki^ savings and extra cloth quality a re obtained this way. Note : 

We Guarantee Satisfaction or Cm*h Refund. 

GROVES & LINDLEY, 

114, The Lion, Huddersfield, England. 

.Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Price for COMPLETE SUITE 


__ 60,-with orders 
TS-balance^ jL 
monthly. 

sSfegWEf Full cash Jr 7 
PSwR with order JBR 

£1&12:€ CM 

WRITE W 
WWd NOW FOR MV 

PATTERNS w 

and select 
yotir own H- 
covers n gs. O' 

SENT POST FREE 


The Circle of Comfort 


T HE circle of comfort aptly describes the Berkeley Suite, We are proud of its production* 
We \now that it will add greatly to the enjoyment of the fireside In hundreds 

of homes this winter, and provide luxurious comfort for many years to its purchasers. 

* 

Such wonderful VALUE as the Berkeley Suite represents is only possible through standardised 
production, and can only be obtained by dealing direct with the manufacturers* Not only is 
the price considerably lower than any on the market, but the quality of the upholstery leaves 
nothing to be desired. The comfort, elegance and DURABILITY of Berkeley upholstery is 
famous throughout Gt* Britain. The Berkeley has the largest sale of anv easy chair in the world. 


FREE 

DELIVERY 

on receipt of First 
Payment with Order 
in England and 
Wales (Scotland 
extra!. 


LOOSE 

COVERS 

for this Suite can 
be obtained from 
us at any time at 
LOW PRICES 
Perfect tilting 
£ ua raniced. 


ORDER 

PROMPTLY 

Deliveries in 
Uriel rotation 


ARTISTIC 
TAPESTRY 
COVERINGS 

of your own selection 
in various colourings 1 
do match any scheme 
of decoration. 


ANY PIECE OF THE BERKELEY SUITE CAN BE SUPPLIED SEPARATELY. 
Berkeley Chesterfield Berkeley Easy Chair Berkeley Junior 


Provides ample accommodation 
for two persons. It is built on a 
frame nr selected hardwood, and 
extra long stee]-coppered springs 
are used in every part of the up¬ 
holstery. Th is Chesterfield ispre- 
eminent for durability, and the 
comfort is all that can be desired. 


The frame of the Berkeley is exceptionally 
strong. It JS filled with long steel-coppered 
springs in the back. seat, and front edge. The 
detdtiti is perfectly proportioned, and the chair 
thoroughly upholstered, and responsive tq all 
movement. The seat of a Berkeley has an in¬ 
dependent front ednewhichaddsflreatly io the 
Ufeof the chairand the resdiencyof the springs 


H. J. SEARLE & SON, LIMITED 

Manufacturing Uphohttrtr* 

Dept. S.M. 70-78 OLD KENT RD. LONDON S.E.1 


Constructed on the same princi¬ 
ples as its bigger brother, with 
springs in the seat, back, and 
front edge, and will give the 
greatest satisfaction in comfort 
and wear. Il is especially suit¬ 
able for ladies and for use in 
rooms where space is limited. 

West End Showrooms | 
133 Victor!* Sired! 
We it m in tier 5. W, I 
Also af4l-63 London R4. 

Croydon 


UNIVERSj T Y.O F,MI CKIGA N 
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JUNGLE 

JINKS 

SCHOOL 


Children 1 * Favourite Toy* t 








The World - Famous 
Cubs It* Actual Toys 

l>r. and, Mrs. Lion's School and 
the Jungle Jinks Cubs are known 
Iq all child re tip and they will be 
delighted lo havp the actual 
figures to play with. The figures 
are produced in bright colours 
on stout board, with movable 
arms and legs, can sit down, 
stand upi or be pl.noed in any 
position, causing endless fun. 

The SchpolhouBe 
and 16 Figures, 
the complete Set. Foil Free* 

DON’T DELAY ORDERING. 

Sfind tit (fflce P.O. direct to l ho Mmiufartunm ■ 

HARPER S NOVELTY TOY C0* T Ltd., 

258-202, Holloway Road, London, N,7. 

(*Urudt *E Term* on Application.) 
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MODEL RA1LWAY3 
STEAM 
ELECTRIC 
CLOCKWORK 

NEW A il 
CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully Ulus- 
trated. Describes 
fully our world’ 
famous Model Rail¬ 
way Locomotives, 
and everything for 
a Railway in minia¬ 
ture, including 
Engines. Carriages, 
Wagons, Stations, 
Passcri’ 
gen% ami Railway 
blafT complete* 

Price 1.6 coil free. 




/ox* Youthful 
Recreation V 
Instruction 

Nothing will give your toys so much 

K ’ luure ft* maklnK i Mca.lt*! Railway, 
eve in!rfi?ct n-pnxl uitkuri*. built to 
Utah' Uy uperteiiovd craftnoen, uot 
only nn-un a recreation that appeals 
to crL^iry boj. but- a re also ft source of 
fotiixuctlon in the Erlcnum tary prin- 
ciiilm hi.i f ciigici eeriiif. 

Uii r * jour rfly nlwirt siul know¬ 
ledge tluit hr will appreciate—hut tie 
juirv that you gel only geijuiur 
BASSETT -LOW KJ3 Models, 
WH[(* to-diy f«>r ^ur new catalogue 
nnd select something for ft present 

London Branch and Sbwroomi, 
1IZ. HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


BASSETT- LJ7WKE LTP 

NORTHAMPTON 




How many times 
has a parent had 
to try and answer 
this question P 
And yet the 
answer is so 
simple - 


HARBUTT’S 

PLASTICINE 


READ THIS: 

£rfracf from a letter* , ** The other day 

when calling on-I was taken tip to the 

children's room to see them ; it was a wet 
afternoon* hut there was an air of Quietness 
about the house that impressed me as being 
somewhat unusual. Agatha explained that 

the children were all so busy, F-- had given 

them a large box of Plasticine, and they had 
been modelling since lunch-time* When I saw 
the things they had made 1 was astonished* 
I could scarcely believe it possible—there 
were little Horses, Elephants, Soldiers, Tents* 
and even a smalt camp fitted up beautifully. 
Agatha says Plasticine is better than toys* 
and 1 quite believe her* • * Verb. Sap, 

Complete Modeller Outfits, 4/9 & 6/9 Post Free. 
Builder Boxes - - 4/3 & 8/t „ 

Little Housekeeper - * 4/3 „ 


Try one of our Stencil Picture 

NOVLART 

Outfits—Delightful Postcards and Pictures 
without drawing or painting. 

2/4, 4/3, & 8/3 Post Free. 


Harbutt’s Plasticine, Ltd., 

3, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 
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Favourite 
Part j 1 of 
Famous 
P la vo nr 


“with footnotes 
about their 
favourite products 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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* One of my rnrwt eftjnyable experience^** write* Miss Sybill 
Thorndike, ua« playing in 4 The (TirtsfimM Carol* during the 
Dieken* Festival at the Lyric Theatre. 

*-So writer ever knew more aKjut human people than 
Dickens, nor w rote more mitlrr-vtandingly of their lovea and 
hato*i ami their hop,'* and fears, juk! all his gloat art is con- 
wntrated an 'The Christina* Carol,' with its story of the 
healing of a misanthrope 3 3 aouj 
*■ Both my children *lso appeared with me. arid that cireum- 
Rtonce gave awlibd charm for me to what will ulwayft live in 
my memory a* a favourite occasion* 


“ Domesticity ha# its thrill* too, and one of them— one of 
the most delightful iifdeed— ts to read to the children the 
fa*o i nat i rig f jvi ry stories i n i. i i bl«* * pj 1 ■ ndi d 1 vo rv t 'a^f le Fairy 
Bonk. Not only does it make one happy to see how the 1 children 
hang breathless on every word, but one realise*! that all the 
timr the cleverly told fairy tales urr lessons in dental hygiene* 
which do an incalculable amount id go**!. 

*’Gibbs have published a fairy iionk as delightful in use 
and as tine fn effect their famous dentifrice.” 


The li’OTy Ca.ii le Fairy Kook—-a ruinating series uf 
icn charir ■ tjm siorits— chants the In tie cm<s F nighl and 
morning ia 4 c of turtjth brushing ioir» a splendid ^ame in 
i?hit h all kinds of Fairies and Elves, Giants #«d Imp?, 
take part* 

Although 1 fits hook ri a costly pnoduclidn, full of 
quaint picture*, and well printed, :» copy will be sent 10 
you, together whb a sample of Gibbs Dentifrice, ab¬ 
solutely free, on receipt of 3d. for postage and yom name 
«ind address. Write to-day to * 

D, & W. GIBBS, LTD, {Dept. 1805), 
Cold Cream Soap Works. London, E,l* 


'Photograph of 

Sybil / horndik? 


Digitized by Google 


Original from 
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The Mystery of Mary Rose 

M ARY ROSE is Miss Fay Compton’s favourite part, 
Mary Rose—what mystery of purpose and mysticism 
of atmosphere the title conjures up. What opportunities for 
great acting there are in the part of the queer and elf-like child* 


The mystic scene, eerie and breath- 
catching, in which Mary Rose departs 
from the life of her husband at the 
behest of the spirit voices on the 
enchanted island* the tense moment 
when returning she fails to recognise 
her husband, and there comes a cry 
from her soul for the baby whose child¬ 
hood has passed, the heartbreaking 
last scene, where her spirit talks to her 
grown son, and then again departs. 

“I must confess a penchant for 
beautiful perfumeswrites Miss Fa v 
Compton, "and, undoubtedly, my 
favourites are those k noWn a $ Cour- 
ooisiers. *15hey seem to have captured 
the Very soul of the /lowers from which 
they are named * Jl wealth of fragrance 
and great refreshment is in every drop 
of Courvoisiers C. C> Perfumes ** 




It is as Miss Compton says : Cour- 
voisier’s C. C* Perfumes are the 
concentrated fragrance of the best-loved 
flowers, picked at the very moment of 
their sun-kissed perfection. 



Coin voLde^s C- C. Perfumes can be had 
from all chemists and stores in— 


Lily of the Valley* Violcttc de Partnc, 
Jasmine* Sweet Pen, Carnation. Lilac, 

and all other flower odours, at 


3/0, 10/6, 20/- per Vial. 

One drop from the perfuming rod spreads a 
Wealth of fragrance* 

m 

BRONNLEY’S * ESS VIOTTO* FOR 
THE HANDS and ‘C. C.*PERFUMES 
are always valued XMAS GIFTS. 


H. BRONNLEY & CO., 


Ltd.„ LONDON, W.3. 



Original from 
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The Speckled Band 

Thr Smtlcd Bind.' Lately revived at St. Jimei'i Theilifi wu 
finl produced in 1910 nr the AdeLphi Theatre. Of Mr, H, A, 
Simtihutv, whnir favourite (day it ii. " Mordred," the dramatic 
eniic oE the fie/frer, wrote r — 

* Mr. H. A. Saintaburv*! study of Sherlock Holme* is the Verr 
picture of (he fairmui detective . . . all the (alienl attribute# 

of the character, mental and ohytical, arc reproduced to • nicety 
hy ihe actor. The i'im, iSert figure n the outward elpreiNOVI of 
the map Mr. Sflintibury represents — shrewd. alert. invincible t " 
Mr. Saintibury hat repeated hi* initial iuccen m the revival of the 
play, and won thousands more new admirer* of hn art end 
pencnaJitr. 


An Observation Test 



Mill 

U*THt4tl0TH 

The upholstering 
mAtariai of distinction. 


“ I have played Sherlock Holmei «o many limes," write* Mr. H* 
A- Sasnlsbury. “ that it is nor lurprmng that I have perhaps 
acquired some of hii likings. One to which I must confess it ray 
fondness for ■ convortahie armchair. 

“ ft must be a roomy, deep armchair, such at lends ittelf to limb 
and a pipe. Its covering is important—shrinking cretonnes will 
not da—leather wears out loo soon, and the only ideal covering i* 
‘Reiioe' Brand Leathercloth, " Reiine' hai all the advantages 
of I rat her with none oI its disadvantage^ Albeit it it a real leal 
of observation l» tell the difference between the iwowfor*Refine* 
is made in all leather grains and colour* perfectly instiled, It 
costs ■ quartet of the price of leather, and it proof against all the 
hardships * careless man cm infhcl upon it" 


> 
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S OMEBODY once called me volatile. It isn’t nearly 
so rude as it sounds, and it has the merit of being 
true. I like to be doing things quickly, and that's 
why “A Night Out” was sheer enjoyment for me to 
play in. From the first scene to the last it went with 
a rush—no lingering on leaden feet, but the tripping of 
dainty toes from scene to scene hurrying on to the 
laughable climax. 

Full of comic situations and light and airy lines, “A 
Night Out 5J gave the comedian all the chances he wanted 
for the display of his art. But — it was hard work, 
believe me. 


A NIGHT-CAP. 


Stage life is no bed of roses, ft is a life of hurry and anxiety 
and hard work. That is why many tu tors and actresses find 
11 nerves their worst affliction. Like most of m v friends in the 
profession l hat*e had a periml of nervous trouble , and then , of 
course , that dread demon Insomnia has come along. Fortunately 
/ have found the way to ensure a good nights rest always —- 
fust a ** night-cap ” cup of 11 Qvaftine" before I go to bed , And 
Oitaftine n is t in addition t the best nen>e and body-building 
bn'erage / know. 


“Ovahtne ” is die best food beverage because it supplies all the vitalizing 
and restorative elements required to build up ihe system. 



Build* up Bt*nin>Ilcpve And fiodg 


The rich nerve and body - building elements con* 
lained in ripe barley malt, creamy in ilk, fresh eggs 
and cocoa are presented in u Ovallinein a highly 
concentrated form. 

One cup of “Ovaltine ” supplies more nourishment 
than 7 cups of cocoa, 12 cups of beef extract or 
3 eggs. It is assimilated without digestive effort, 

Sflii by all Chemitto and Store t at 1/6, 2.- r 6, and 4 ft. 















































































he K<?li-MiOOr is ihe &nly compute stria of praciic.il 
fool hbr Libbers,. It comprises every pattern ih:ii h,is 
proved of v^Kie in actual service. The models vary mil 
only in and colour of shaft, but m bristt* 

arrangement, flid the numerous design* are bl&ed on 
sound scientific principles 

The only stiff way in choose the pattern made ^ 

I fit your teeth- is to examine ibis complete K'lhd- 
U tifjor range of si* hygienic Urushrs* In two 
5 K qualities nl 2/6 and 3/-, from 
PW UM/r it XAW STORKS' MARKERS. 

* tfc, NARROW* sSLFRUi[tKS. Will TEL RTS. 
f - w4pL+ eE'irry frrfl n(J| *tf 7 ,-t I (JfRS t) St If If CO., f. 

5JV yARKE'X IiRVQ STORES, rtrul the if 

leiulinQ StQi'ti awl CftemMstj UiroupJifliit 4 jr 
VV lAe rvrrntrff, iHtltoltnQ <Ui hrf\i*eh*w ** 

0 /ROOTS CASH Off EXISTS. 

BS Louden mui ^rtwmciaJ. mf 
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<' “ The Maid of \ 


the Mountains.’' V 


/ 

“If habit becomes second nature/’ 

I* writes Miss Jos4 Collins, “ then I must 
fj really be Teresa, for I played the part so 
J long that I almost had a dual personality/’ 

A romantic story placed amid romantic surround¬ 
ings, “The Maid of the Mountains ,T gave Miss 
Jose Collins special opportunities for her bewitching 
art. Her make-up as an olive - complexioned 
daughter of the South o utlawed vividly with the 
pearly whiteness of her teeth. 

A Morning Joy, 

“ No make-up can ever disguise had 
teeth. It is therefore of the u t most i rnport- 
ance to an actress to preserve the beauty 
of her teeth/ 5 says Miss Jose Collins. 

* l Tooth-cleaning is a morning joy since 
I discovered the Koh-i-noor Toothbrush. 

Tired to distraction of brushes that shed 
their bristles, softened and become 
useless, I tried Koh-i-noor. What a 
revelation of all that a toothbrush 
should be ! No more toothbrush 
troubles. Now I can fmd real pleasure 
in what was once a wearisome duly/ 5 


IfOHINOOD 

I \3(e%ha/!Zoi4 < Btusk l\j 
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the Quality Sweetmeat 


Sold in 4 - ll> 
Family T i n s. 
Small Tins, and 
loose by weight, 
by Confectioners 
everywhere* 
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Mackintosh's 
Toffee - de - 
Luxe ha* the 
largest sale 
in the world. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


“ My Nieces.” 

** * My Nieces’ is my favourite production, 11 says 
clever Binnie Hale. “ It’s so full of rollicking 
fun, and poor Mr. Ralph Lynn’s predicaments are 
so amusing that even on the stage it is difficult to 
refrain from displaying one’s mirth, 

11 The series of scrapes into which the author 
draws him, and in which I am one of the instru¬ 
ments of his embarrassment, are enough to turn a 
man’s hair grey in a single night, 

‘‘Blit, thanks to the fact that the author is the 
arbiter of one’s destiny on the stage, all comes 
right in the end, and nobody enjoys the fun and 
frolic more than I do.*’ 

“ My Uncles.” 

“ 1 My Nieces 1 makes me think of * Uncles,’ " 
continues Miss Binnie Male. 41 All my uncles are 
strictly instructed that the only way to * Uncle’ 
properly is to present their niece at frequent intervals 
with large tins of Mackintosh’s Toffee de-Luxe, 
They’re all very efficient relatives in this respect, 
and that’s why Tm such an expert on the subject 
of Mackintosh’s—the toffiest toffee I've ever 
tailed. Have you tried it ? w 




MACKINTOSHS 

Tof fee -de- Luxe 
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U \Y/HEN I retire from the 
w stage/' said Mr. Alfred ^ 
Lestcr 5 with a far away look in 
his eye, “fm perhaps going to 
buy a little general store, I've always | 
admired grocers and storekeepers. 

What wonderful fellows they are ! What courage 
they must have to be able to look angry house 
wives in the eye and tell them sugar’s up again! 

And what men of strength they must be to 
control, as they do, the festive cheese and 
keep it under firm restraint! Yes, I’m a hero- 
worshipper in the matter of 4 Gracing,’ and that's 
why 1 Simpson’s Stores’ is my favourite Playlet. 


m 

\ 


“There are two things essential to the complete enjoyment 
of a meal/’ says Mr. Alfred Lester, “a pretty companion and a 
bottle of * O, Kp’ both are piquant and appetising.” ® 

( a rich thick sauce / 

a wealth of flavour in a single dro^^* 
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“The Woman in the Case” provided Miss Violet Vanbrugh with one of her greatest 
triumphs, and it is not surprising, therefore, that this great dramatic actress names it 
as her favourite play. A critic at the time said, 11 It would be impossible to over¬ 
estimate the value of Miss Violet Vanbrugh’s performance. , . . Her representation 
(of Claire Forster) has the force and colour of a tropical thunderstorm, and yet it is 
never overdone. Miss Vanbrugh shows us the work of an accomplished artist. ,f 
"A difficult rftle,” says Miss Vanbrugh herself, "but one that I enjoyed from the 
first act to the last,” 


The Bon-Bon in the Box. 

“Turning to the lighter things of life," writes Miss Violet Vanbrugh, "a great 
delight b dipping into a box of sweets—for choice, Pascal I’s Ambrosia Milk Chocolate 
Bon-Bons. They are quite the most delicious sweets l know, and are most nourishing, 

as I have often found when 1 have been playing a strenuous 
part. They have the haunting flavour of real Devonshire 
cream and the aroma of pure chocolate. They are, in 
fact, delicious,' 1 

AMBROSIA __ 

MILK CHOCOLATE fiON-BONS 



lib, Boxes 6/-, V a lb. box 3/-; also loose by weight. 


JAMES PASCALL. LTD., LONDON, S,E. 
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S'AJ hy Leading H iue and 
Sptrtf SfcTtkanit efrcryttharc, 

satd thiedn^hU Hafelt and 

ttnfa J?*k f&* a *d intiti 

hating CONCORD 


1$m3& 


tt. CHAPLIN & CO. 
*! MAKK LAKE. 

F.C.i, 


LON DON 
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“The Boy. 


Mr. VV, H. Berry had no hesitation in saying' that 
'* The [Joy T ’ was his favourite play. 

Tbi* clever musical adaption of Sir Arthur Pinero's 
“ The Magistral^ " certainly gave the famous come¬ 
dian plenty ot opportunities for the display of his 
inimitable art in ihe part of Mr, Meebles. 

Mr. W. H. Berry gave to the comic scenes and 
numbers the full benefit of his humorous talent, and 
there arc few playgoers who do not recall their visit 
to "The Boy"* as a memorable night’s entertainment. 
Tuneful and mirthful, "The Boy” wrote success 
large over the portals of the A del phi, where it was 
produced, and where it ran for two years and three 
months- 


“In Perfect Concord. 


41 4 The Boy* was a play mellowed by the years,” writes 
Mr. W. !!. Berry, 11 and in that it was like my favourite 
perfectly concord with all that is claimed 
for ‘ Concord. 1 It is a w ine which 
adds the ultimate to the measure of 
the pleasure* and endows generously of 
ics treasure of the zest for enjoyment* 
Could 1 only dink a glass with Omar, 
now of old, he would write a special 
Rubaiyat in its praise/ 1 


Concord Fori. 


[Signed) 
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“The Right Choice.” 


“The Wrong Number.” 

A telephone call which was put through to a 
detective agency is the crux of most of the 
amusing “ business” in “The Wrong Number,” 
which Mile. Yvonne Arnaud confesses is one 
of her favourite parts. 

As Mrs. Rosalind Fessendon, a wife with much 
womanly wisdoifl and a keen sense of the 
strategies necessary to retain a husband’s 
affection, Mile. Yvonne Arnaud created a 
very engaging part and added another triumph 
to her many previous successes. 


With so many kinds of Chocolates offered in 
such tempting ways, I found it difficult to 
make "the right choice” until my introduc¬ 
tion to the Orchard Basket, with its original 
selection of fresh fragrant fruits dipped in 
better-tasting Chocolate. 

In a charming booklet, the originators make 
a strong claim of exclusiveness, but they are 
more than justified, for I must agree with 
them that the Chocolates contain more of the 
refreshing goodness of sun-kissed fruits than I 
ever cc-atidered possible. 



CHOCOLATES 


We want 1,000 
“Strand ” Readers 

to sample the favourite of Mile. Yvonne 
Arnaud. It is an entirely original 
Chocolate confection, reproducing more 
of the refreshing goodness of the sun- 
kissed fruits of the world’s orchards 
—Apricots, Peaches, Strawberries, Pine¬ 
apples, etc,, etc, - than has ever been 
considered possible. And every confec¬ 
tion Is dipped In deliciously flavoured 
Chocolate. 

We have prepared a beautiful Illus¬ 
trated Booklet describing this and 
our other creations, and offering our 
,l T E S T A 11 selection at a special 
tL Sampler ¥t price. It Is supplied free 
on receipt of a p.e, to any address. 

As supply Is limited to 1,000, requests 
will be dealt wiUl in strict rotation. 
Send no money. Write to our Head 
Office: 

BLACK BOY CHOCOLATE CO., LTD., 

j Pur it? Workp Jktletah Rmd Stoke Newington, 
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** Every woman hri.5 n !uvc for dainty underwear, 111 
*n(ru Murk hlitndic. 1 They ere alsu ^ui^ 
fied that ihe daintiest any most practical are b Pcscc/ 
unchev Aud ] heartily a^ree, for no underwear 
has ever approached ill comfort, ahape, (In ing ( and 
lonif service* ihe earmenls upon which I find the 
Hesca Trade Mark J always wear ■ J chto,* 
and lecomrrjeml it to ail my friends/" 


asked to r.amc her favourite play, 

“Why 'Ring Up J of cuurse/* she 
answered ; ** my favourite part is always 
the part Tin placing, 

‘"The stage is the breath of life to me. 
If one has a nice part, well and good, but 
if one has \tezt i badly treated by the author, 
what matters it ? One simply d**es one’s 
best to m?ike it worth while* If one 
succeeds, wi Ll^ then* the joy of achievement 
is m much the greater.” Part and player, 
however, are admirably suited in “ Ring 
Up/' and thousands "have enjoyed the 
inimitable an of this fascinating actress. 


Every Woman’s Choice 












Blue I'ink Tan 

Blue Old Rose Bro 

Red Nip 

Green Pillar Box Red f I el 

Green Cardinal Ma 

e Rust Gre 

ild Maroon Pur 

Black* 

4d\ EACH COMPLETE 
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DRUMMER 

DYES 

The Reliable Dye 
for all Fabrics 


25 

Colours 


d. EACH 
r COMPLETE 


“The Peep Show.” 

44 4 The Peep Show' is as much a tonic 
to its players as to its audience/ 1 writes 
Miss Mona Vivian, whose clever work 
in revue has placed her in the forefront 
of the profession* 

11 Revue is inspiriting and free from the ordi¬ 
nary conventions of the stage,” she continues, 
11 and ‘The Peep Show 7 is a particularly good 
example of what can be done when producer, 
author* and players combine in a spirit of 
harmony ami gaiety to give a lively up-to-the- 
minute and beautiful entertainment. It is 
because * The Peep Show * w^is conceived on 
these lines that I find it my favourite piece/* 


The Rainbow’s Rival. 


“That's what I call Drummer Dyes— The 
Rainbow's Rival/ 1 * writes Miss Mona Vivian. 
41 Whenever I get tired of a jumper, a blouse, 
or a hock, l send my maid for a Drummer 
Dye and get busy. 1 ley, presto ! in next to 
no time it is transformed into a joy of new 
tovellmss. Absolutely ready for use—no 
trouble —twenty-five charming colours to 
choose from—and so sure to give a satisfao 


That’s why l always dye with 
(Sipned) 


tory result 
Drum mer. 






The 25 Drummer 

Light Blue Shell Pink 


Colours; 

Daffodil 
Tangerine 
Brown 
Nigger 
I Heliotrope 
Mauve 
Grey 
Purple 


Saxe Blue 
Royal R] ue 
Navy 

Light Green 
Dark Green 
Myrtle 
Emerald 




















Pyjama Time. 


The Qipsy Princess. ” 

As the Countess Stasi in the popular play, ** The Gipsy 
Princess,” Miss Phyllis Titinuss found one of her favourite parts. 

“The music, the dresses, the dancing were delightful/' 
she says, “and I <In not think 1 can mention any other play 
which gave—at any rale on my side of the fm Ili^liH I1HWf 
pleasure,” 

All who saw “The Gipsy Princess” will wholeheartedly 
agree with the verdict of this charming actress. 


Night or Day, 
Work or Play, 
Wear 


“ There is no next best thing about Horrockses* Undalene/* 
writes Miss Phyllis Tit muss. “ It is the best thing for slumber 
wear. For pyjamas and nighties I know no material mure 
dainty and cosily warm and snug, and friends of mine wdth 
families tell me that ifs the ideal day and night wear for 
youngsters as well as for grown-ups. To combine daintiness 
with sturdiness is the work of wearing genius, and Norrockses 
have undoubtedly accomplished it in * Undalene/" 



fZeVtecAZf&' 


X 




* 7 / Hor rock se* name is on the 

selvedge — it's a guaranteed fabric /* 
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CLEMAK 

Safety Razor 


“ Carnival.” 

Mr. Maiheson Lang is an act or-manager who does not 
1 read the conventional path. I le believes in blazing new 
histrionic trails, and to this trait tmtch of his great suc¬ 
cess may be attributed, (< Carnival/* which he says is 
one of his favourite plays, is a case in point- To link 
the first act of “ Tagliacci ’* with the last act of 
“Othello” in a <( triangle n play was a stroke of genius. 
Mr. Mathtson Lang's great sense of the theatre, his 
dominating personality and the beautiful timbre of 
his voice have never been displayed to greater advan¬ 
tage than in this impressively-produced play* 

“ Matutinal Memories.” 

It would 1ft’ cany to write n fascinating book about 
shaving.** writes Mr + Matheson Long. L * [ would 0*1) it 
* Matutinal Memories/ and some of them would lie quite as 
harrowing as Grand GiiignoL plays. I remember mornings 
of pain and bloodshed when the bathroom win incarnadined 
— but. that was Iwfifore f found a friend in Clemak. Glernak 
is a safety razor that can Ik hiwi4lod by the most careless 
shaver without foar T The only matutinal memory it leaves 
behind is a sen^e of ease, comfort, and effortless removal of 
the heavieat chin stubble. Cioxnak is the only razor for me/* 
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Moment 
to Clean 
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11 The Shop Girl,’ 1 originally produced under the management ni 
Mr. George Edwardes at the Gaiety Theatre in 1894, was revived in March 
Iasi year, Miss Evelyn Lave* who has in a short time become one of our 
most popular musical comedy actresses, says it is her favourite piece/ 4 because 
it is so full of whole-hearted fun and toe-twinkling tunes ; because it 
enjoyed a splendid run before the most appreciative audience one could 
wish for—a London audience* and, above all, a Gaiety audience- 13 


Fashion’s Foundation 


Cheaper Quality, Modal 
1500, 15/11 


Miss Evelyn Laye, Leading Lady at the Pavilion, has the reputation o f 
being one of the best dressed women on the siage. Her gowns* always in 
the forefront of fashion and the best taste, admirably set off a figure of 
perfect contour. 

1S The foundation of fashionable dressing, 31 she writes, 11 is perfect corseting* 
and I find nothing to compare with the famous J,B. Masterfront Side 
Spring Corsets* 

41 The double frontdacing which is a feature of them gives extra comfort and 
exactly the ri^ht outline. The designers of these corsets seem to have an 
uncanny prevision of coming modes, and know exactly how to design a 
corset that moulds the figure to the right 
lines while ensuring absolute comfort and 
healthful support,’’ 




IVritt far Illustrated Leaflet and reduced \ 
Price List ta h ~ 

JAMES S. BLAIR & SON, 
J,B, Corset Manufacturers, 
MANCHESTER* 


Corsets 

I AM 


GoogI< 


M*> del 1600 , 


21 , 


Origin; 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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“ O Wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
c Co see oursels as others see us ” 


Give a Kodak 


4 

Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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“Colleen 
keeps 

Complexions 
Clear” 


The 

tt'mppef 

if 


MeClint^n'r. Ltd-. i^av* no Sonn erf ion w^alfiwr viFA mt|i rom&tnl or Oth ft" iotlp .firm 


T HE soft-as velvet lather of McClinton’s Colleen Soap 
cleanses the most delicate skin without injury. Made 
from fresh sweet vegetable oils and plant ash, Colleen 
is entirely free from animal fat and harsh mineral alkali 
That is why beautiful women everywhere use Colleen— 

“ the soap that is kind to your skin/* 

M^Clintorfs 

olleen 
Soap 

You have only to use Colleen once to see how delightfully 
different it is from ordinary soaps. Get a box of Colleen 
from your chemist to day and, for your complexion's sake , use 
no other snap. 

Of all Chemists and Dealers 
in Hick-Class Toilet Goods* 

Per Tablet, 7 d. 

Box of 3, 119. 

Made by MeCLINTON’S, Ltd, (Dept. F), Donaghmore, Tyrone. 
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M ANY white-faced, ailing children (and adults, too) 
are really starving to death. Their food lacks 
sufficient vitamines for their particular constitution 
—they need vitamines as urgently as a drowning man needs 
air ! This is proved by recent official Biological investigation. 

Vitmar is rich in vitamines anti acts instantly in all cases of mal¬ 
nutrition, ricltets and nervous weakness in children, and is invaluable 
for invalids, nursing and expectant Mothers, and for the aged. 

Manufactured by a delicate process from wheat, beef-fat, eggs, fruit and 
sugar, Vitmar is as sweet, fruity and pleasant as a delicate confection. 

Children take it with avidity, and at once start to put on 
weight and grow robust and strong, “ It acts like magic 1 ” 


i Write for interesting Vitmar Book and 
• sample Jar (enclose 3d. for postage)* 


lii Jars, at alt ChemisK 


CALLARD & CO 

(CaLlird, Sleu&rl & Watt, Ltd.} 
Food Specialists 
7 A (L) Regent Street 
London, W l 
Rng. 


P-POhQTI 


£S.yt*!?P. 
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A DVANClNCf age lias a wise regard for foot 
^ comfort in days of rain- Chills and colds 
come readily — and linger — unless footwear 
soundly protects against damp feet. 


So those who know always make sure their hoots 
and shoes are 41 DRI-PED" Soled. It is water¬ 
proof—absolutely—showerproof, downpour-proof, 
puddle proof. You cannot wear “DRI-PED” 
Soles and have wet feet, 


And 14 DRI-PED ” wears l w-I-c e as long as best ordinary 
Sole Leather- Think what a saving this means on the 
family footwear and footwear repair hills. 

Hundreds of thousands walk with confidence and comfort 
in P DRI-PED” soled boots ami shoes. See the new 
Dri-ped Soled Footwear in all styles and sizes fer men, 
women, and children—your dealer stocks. Always insist 
cm s * DRI-PED” for repairs. 





** DR1-PED " is leather—the world 1 * 
best Sole Leather — scientifically tanned 
by an exclusive process. 


Be sure the next pair of shoes you 
buy have 4 ‘ DRI-PED " soles. When 
taking the shoes you are now wear* 
inf for repair, ask to have them 
soled with ** DRI-PED.” 



The Super Leather for Soles. 


CAUTION. T here h no unstamped 

'‘DrLpetf. All genuine 
11 Dripped tr hears the " Dri-ped " Diamond 
stamp in purple every few inches on each 
io/c. Refuse subterfuges . Report cases 
of substitution to the pn prictors, 

Dri-ped, Ltd ,, Bolton , Lancashire. 

D.6 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 






Light Experiment* Set, 
No. 6515, A complete 
outfit for performing many 
interesting experiments with 

Light 


Don’t miss the Fun 


Sound Experiment! Set, 

No. 6520 . Deals with the 
science of Sound in an in¬ 
tensely interesting anti prac¬ 
tical way. 


Civil Endneeriiir Set, Nfh 
6525- Brings Civil En- 
gmrering within a hoy*e 
grasp. 


Wonderful* real workings Hydraulic^ 
Civil Engineering, Magnetic Outfits 
in your own home, 

pVERY boy who gets hold of a 
^ Gilbert Engineering and Scien^ 
tific Set starts right away to do 
things in real earnest 

Gilbert Toys take the difficulty out of 
Science, tut leave all the fascination* They 
show you things in a way you can under* 
stand them and do them quite easily. The 
dull part goes^ the fun remains. Every Set 
has a manual written in clear and simple 
language for boys. 

These Sets are genuine, with proper work¬ 
ing apparatus They put you in touch with 
the big things that are going on in the 
Scientific and Engineering world. 

Get a Set and begin now to be ail 
Engineer. If you cannot obtain these Sets 
direct from your dealer, we will supply you. 

There a e m er JOQ other Gilbe t Outfits on 
sale at all the best Stores and Toyshops 
throughout the C untry , // you have 
any d fficulty in obtaining them, wrtte 
n\ for address of nearest dealer and copy 
of Boy's Magazine, Post free from the 

A. C. Gilbert Company 

(Dept. 20 F) 

125, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Telephone ; 
JVJu&evim 2262, 


Telegrami? " Giler^ctm, 
Weiirtnti London.” 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
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"CenteHnial” 



. ve r 


wr> 


7?igicf 

r P I r K hitest addition 
1 Mordan Pencils, 
truly ever-pointed — 
point down to the 
Finished in the 
style - easy m fill 
ternal mechanism 
order — a per- 

Ask your Jew- 
tojshow you che 
sly lea of the 
“Centennial ’ 

Stiver from 



Penc i I * 

t - a/way$ 

to the famous family of 
The “Centennial M h 
the point remains a 
last shred of lead* 
well - k nown Mordaii 
—remarkably simple in- 
which cannot get out of 
tectly rigid writing point. 

eller, Stationer, or Stores 
* Centennial ” and the otl er 
world famousMordanPencils. 
Lnudori Hall-marked 


prices ; 

15 /- i 9 'ct. Gold from £2 15 s. 

* Centennial //^Poinu; New R^kierH Clip Fur 

5H“C|ir)jiKPetJLi. r it t |«xket, OlUrr i Ictiicli.ible sheath f^r 
Ming, Beset w chamber holding six lend-;. Screw 
*fl l to lead * 1 chamber* Point rigid when writing-and 
always a point. 

Gf SfBfioo&rs J&wc/fers c v&ry w h <?rc 

IIXnSTItATKIt P1UCB LI*T Po*T FHEE FROM 

S. MORDAN&C? H D . 


4 t. CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.CJ 
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Give Something 
“Different” 

Instead of "wondering* 1 
what to give your friends at 
Christ mn*. w hy not send for 
our 6o-P;tge llluNtmLed 
Booklet shewing d vaj teiy 
■>F charming souvenirs 
made by the Hughe* 

ISoIckow craftsmen 
Frnjii I he nia- 
triaaU arising 


FROM 

SO/- 

POST FREE. 


)4*|itt H [iirtftinii tif old Rnidhli IMIowk hi 
Old OiLk mill CV»|k|H-r nnd Soft tirwii I'ulf. 

Teakwood 
“CAPSTAN” 
INKSTANDS 




25/6 


yon cjitt sec many 
iri — Copper .md Brass Candles I ids, 

inkc die lb. Service Tin atid rtbu (be 


Ai our Dover Street Showrooms 
ch.u thing boil venire — Copper .md 

7’oba.cco Jais, io lake [In; fib, Stn T ,~ _ _ 

Civilhn Jib, Tin, Fireside SuxnIs. A*h Binds k Copper Ash 
1 'ays £c Cigarette Boxes, G.ile-leg Tables, Oak Chests, etc* 

If unable to call* please write for 
Booklet L. 2. mentioning The STJfAND. 

mGHESB0l4&W& CO-LTD 
BATTLESHIP WhMlYTM .NORTH'D 

n/yttK 

Thlcsjmm m. wffiyfr&frTs. 

Am tip* tityfh 


ft Shp*m>qm: 
fr i o/Jover St 

Lpntfon.WJ, 
Pnq/ie 
ti*qenr '2*J&7 


Accountancy 


n 


and Secretarial Work offers 
unlimited scope Lo keen men 
ami women* The Accountant 
and l he Secretary are righi at 
the top in most large businesses 
—their specialized training' has 
put them there, 

fl 1 ou can acquire this training' 
in your spare time. Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford—founded in 1894 
—will coach you by post for 
any professional exam., from 
Chamber of Commerce Locals 
to A.C.A,, A.C.I,S., etc*, or 
London University B. Com. 

7°% of Wolsey Hall candidates 
passed lit each of the two London 
inier. Commerce Exams, so far held. 

No other Correspondence Institution 
has even remotely approached our 
Successes at this Examination. 

Write To-day for Free Guide 

and Specimen Lesson w Director of Commerce* Dept. S 96 , 

Wftohtn Jail, ODdfortl 


SINGLE 

SUBJECTS 

may he taken, 
with no Exam 
inTi<rw, Stii.il 
far Cutdjslet* 
Lurt. 

AUDITING 

B 00 K t 

KEEPING 

COSTING 

STATISTICS 

INCOME-TAX 

ECONOMICS 

COMMERCIAL 

LAW 

all 3 Hrxnr.-|i +> .. 

OFFICE 
ROUTINE 
FOREIGN 
TRADE AND 
CORRES¬ 
PONDENCE 

JE mmiy ntth-rf 


WRITING K! SCREEN 

^ a highly-paid* imciowded fi^ld, in ^vhich exceptional oppor- 
occur for ihe man or woman with imagination ou£ a 
ih Me namnig and perseverance, 

YOU HAVE IDEAS 

w ". m ? kc good photoplays. Stftiorio editors -are 

r v. lu £m for photoplay synopses Your ideas ir 
Mibmuced in the correct form, may W 

EACH WORTH £lOO TO YOU. 

Vcm can learn the correct form or technique leithoot much 
dttlu i.liy. Bui tins is. not all. Many people have leiirnt ii m 
F ulvn to mtain any succe^. Sum,; ■* inside ,p kno^ b da*- k 
raecc^sary. Bil FmL, 

THERE'S A SECRET IN IT I 

This is not mere "sellins tnih,” A postcard brinss you our 
IJtUspeclys iv 11 h tunrn maiory evidence ant* bill uiFurntaii 
aiHiut tifs Seciet nnd Liur System, 

THE SCHOOL OF PHOTOPLAY, 

ELEVEN, HALIFAX, 


ThP CAMEL 



The Camel, known as the 4i Ship 
of I he Desert, ’ stores waicr 
for many days 1 travelling. 

The “CAMEL*’ 

Fountain Fens 

5 lore ink for 

many days* 

s 6/-, a 7/6 

Ev^ry Pen Guaranteed. 

Of i tit Slniitijifps, tt r jjirh^l frvp 

ORMISTON & GLASS, 

t^iroffEtt fl. M_ l.rtJ^rNMIvt, 

SNOW H.l LL ? L,Q;N D Q N, E,C. 


3 Sizes. 

Fittod with M-ci, 
Gold Nib. with 
Gold Top feed. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Give- them all 


this Christmas 


T HERE'S no Christmas gift like a 
watch t nothing used so much* con¬ 
sulted so often, carried so long. 


Ingersott Yankee Christmas lime is Ingersoll time* 
Radiolite, 17 6 


Iiirteraoll Midget 
Radiolite 27/6 



tfiflenotl Waterbury 
KaJiolitc. 3&f~. 


Could anything please a school boy better 
than a sturdy Ingersoll Yankee Radiolite 
that glows the time in the dark ? 

Then for men the jewelled Ingersolls—thin 
handsome accurate watches . . . and for 
ladies and girls the small handy size 
Radiolite or the Ivorine Radiolite that 
acts as a clock and watch combined. 

There's a wide range qf Ingersoll models from 
which to choose your gifts. Select Ingersolls for 
your family and friends and von can feel assured 
that your gifts will appreciated and used for 
many years to come. 




Ingersoll RtLiance 
(JtwelledJ 42- 


Ingersoll Radiolite Watches. 

Ingersoll Triumph Radiolite ■■■ 20/- 

Ingersoll Yankee Ivorine Radiolite 20/- 

Ingersoll Eclipse Radiolite 25/- 

Iiigersoll Wrist Radiolite •** ... 30/- 

lugersoll Revally Radiolite Alarm 

t - lock ... ■.■ ■.. *+* 2 j — 


Ingersoll Noh-Luminoes Models, 

Ingersoll Yankee ... *** —■ 12/6 

Ingersoll Triumph ... *■» *-• 15/* 

Ingersoll Midget *** — *** 22/6 

Ingersoll Waterbury (jewelled) ... 30/- 

Ingersoll Reliance (Gold Filled) 75/- 
Ingersqll Revally Alarm Clock 17/6 


High-class watch and clock dealers throughout the wor’d sell Ingersolls hut if vour dealer 
cannot supply you, any .model you wish will be sent post free on receipt of price, 

INGERSOLL WATCH CO,, LTD 258, Ingersoll Houee, Kingsway, London, WX.2. 

Original from 
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CINTRA 

PEARLS 


-rrrrrf 


All women are beautiful, but more 
so when wearing a String of 


CINTRA 

PEARLS 


They fascinate every lover of beauty, and are such 
marvellously artistic copies of real pearls in tone. \ 

texture, weight, and durability that they have baffled \ j 

experts, \ j 

NECKLET WITH GOLD CLASP, A - \ 

Sn ^ki complete, | 

We will send you post free receipt of £i :i jr I 
Necklet of Cintr;t Pearls i6in, long, with Gold Jl 

Cl^sp. Other lengths at proportiutiate raies. 

Also Brooches, Rings, Tie-Fins, etc,, at £I„ 

Muney returned if Pearls are not approved of trtVrin 10 day*, 

THE CINTRA PEARL COMPANY, 

11, Argyll Place (Dept. S. M.), Regent Street, London, W. I 



A GREAT 

XMAS BARGAIN 

Clearing of Manufacturer’s Stock 



N OT only will you 
experience great 
comfort in wear¬ 
ing them but you will 
find that your hose will 
last longer due to iheir 
bring fitted with the 

" Grip that Grips 
and never Slips, 1 * 

and does not tear the 
finest Hose. 

They appeal to every 
woman because they 
are thoroughly reliable. 
Their strong elastics 
are full of vitality. 

A*k jrour JJnrper ft tre^^y 
irow irrth "Stthm " Suti*uffw*. 

SPH ERE SUSPENDER GO* 

LEICESTER, 

iA Sphere" Garters and 
Braces for Men's wear are 
supplied in rhanjt mat and 
attractive designs and 
* v Sphere ,J Brownies Sus¬ 
penders for Little folks. 


J) 


AN ASTOUNDING OFFER OF 

9-carat GOLD SAFETY PINS 



PRICE 

4 L 


ORDER 
NOW I i 


A most useful and 
serviceable 


XMAS 


PRESENT 


We have only a limited quantity of these most 
excellent SAFETY PiNS. ORDER NOW ] I 

Money returned if not satisfied. 

LOW. PRICE & CO., 

24,Quadrant Chambers. New St , Birmingham 
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To alt who take 
&ISURATED MAGNESIA 





. . . Wise people know how to get the most 
out of Christmas; they don’t risk being 
doubled up with digestive pain just when the 
fun should be best. You never hear them say 
they “ wish they hadn’t touched that ” or 
they’re “ sorry they ate so much of the 
other.” No; they take Bisurated Magnesia and 
eat just what they fancy, secure in the know¬ 
ledge that no pain or discomfort can follow. 


Its the acid which forms in a 
weakened stomach that causes 
indigestion, dyspepsia, gastritis, 
flatulence and similar disorders, 
and Bisurated Magnesia neutra¬ 
lises this harmful acidity instantly 
and keeps the stomach working 
smoothly as nothing else can. 
Bisurated Magnesia will stop the 
worst attack of stomach pain within 


three minutes; but why wait till 
the pain starts ? An occasional 
dose, after meals, will tone up your 
stomach and keep it well and 
absolutely free from fermentation, 
ff you intend to make Christmas 
1921 a Yuletide of no regrets — 
get a supply now; all chemists 
sell Bisurated Magnesia in powder 
and tablet form at 1/3 a package. 


, , , The cost is trifling : the benefit is sure. 

Thousands who have tried this product praise it 

For they cart oat 3 list 
what they like 


BIS MAC LTD. 


LONDON. N.W.I. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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- 15-0 


A FURTHER PORTION 
OF A MANUFACTURERS 0 STOCK 
AT LESS THAN HALF ACTUAL COST PRICE ° 

English Hall - marked Solid Cold 
Warch wit-h Fhe Fashionable 
flah coin Front - 6 edge. Highly 
Finished L adjusted 15 Jewel 
Compensated Lever Movement - 
filtea wihh Solid Cold Expanding 
Bracelets Specially long expansion 
obviating snap 6 guaranteeing safety 
10 YEARS WRITTEN GUARANTEE GIVEN 


WITH BLACK MOIRE SILK BAND INSTEAD OF EXPANDER 


^uAXecCj 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
CASH REFUNDED 
IMMEDIATELY 
[F YOU ARE NOT 
COMP LET ELY 
SATISFIED 


a 
a 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
a 
o 
a 
□ 
o 
□ 
a 
□ 
□ 
□ o 


TAYLORS for TYPEWRITERS 





this RAFFIA BAG 
II YOURSELF. 


Betz} Aarted on frame, 
instructions, and bright 
raffia io finish V/ 
— post free. *3 " 

Trice list ef materials, etc. 
thmcp to finik in t+jnc and 
ratria -freeitem HanJicrott 
Dept. DRYAD WORKS. 

nt -'‘ -kester. 




4»10—* 




iCt&lT Jind SHVfi POUNDS. \c 
T^hle firand-s* PniiaHe -3 i:rmle*s 
coloured horn ftfead-o-phc&efl 
StM on io djiyi' tral, [.irri.K-e i>.biri t 
ul 4ua l>ccdJ*v, W«m TtM AV 
illustrated A.RT C^TAUX-lt . 
(Dept QfrQ , BDLMJJiCIHAH , 


Model Universal Keyboard 
for Self-TeachiriK Typing, 
12^6 eaoh, post freo. 
With instructions 


ALL MAKES od HIRE, HIRE PURCHASE on EASY TERMS, 
BOUGHT, SOLD, REPAIRED and EXCHANGED. 

TVPE WRITER t OFFICE SUPPUFS AT HARO AIN PRICES. 

Authors' M.SS. Typed. Letters duplicated. Oak Typewriter & Office Table* £2 12s. fid. tick. 
Write for LIST No, U of Typewriter** Du plica torn, And Calculating Machines- 

TAYLORS, Lid.. 74, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


EsLjeal. 


NEW* 


Wk ttp O *3 Y l IN A 

Rossmac 


THE “ROSSMAC" 

is the last word in 
waterproof production. It h 
guaranteed absolutely yjafer- 
prQnf, weighs less than a pound, 
and cart easily be folded and 
carried in one's pocket. 

THE “ROSSMAC 1 * is 

smartly cut m several styles, is 
exceptionally well made* down 
to the smallest detail, and is 
truly a wonderful production. 
Fawn shade only* 

Price, Ladies* or Gcrot.V* 

37'6 

Post Free. 
Sizes Stocked 

Chctt, 34“, 36 \ JH". 40*, 42 \ 44“. 

Lcn.K’thi in proportion. 

Money returned in full if not 
entirely satisfied 


Alexander Ross & Co.,Ltd.. 

India Rubber Manufacturers & Waterproof ert, 
(Dept. S.M.), 61a, LONG ROW, 
TW mt>. NOTTINGHAM. 


. _ .-"Uny and SAIT 

World's (trie*{ Tahir CmmL 
sod cxgu,t*i!ifly Cd-l0wr*tl hum 
IO scltri from. Ser:.i on. jo 

With - - 2 tUllK rb I 
for tie iLitilLilly 

MJ&AI J CO. 


DO YOU COLLECT STAMPS? 


If ... A-ii .1 for our list of “NEW SERIES OF APPROVAL 
BOOKS " .ii’jdfffeivnt Ixttkgl illiN-nil iHaihiiiK (ml in Kit- j ■) 
uplortH* f»l, iri tin- I -J. to*prtlL«-r with llit Dl FtwO kR Ht-te h hiikv 
of ttlffannt sn*t*i fifTf-ral to for A|ipmvnl ^inliufiK 

liii'i-y A|.pM.*ril cmWLg Set, -iimn.-s fur iHunice >jthpiflrl itf.l will 
n-.-iivc FREE * Oniml Set. of in dlflViviit uimnal PICTORIAL 
FRENCH COLONIAL STAMPS. MiniUm Gift. \c». L. 2 I 3 . 

v B.i\" Mlutiinifd Priest t'utrtlutfu^ uf tU* Rdtixli Keuptm 
iHbiiplli.. prii’i - 4 6 iKwt fn.t {‘aUdjufUv uf War nlnJ Ariuintirp Stiirii|~, 
IIS |.p. h fully riluBLmtwL I - pn*t 
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The Ideal Xmas Gift 


for Everyone Interested in the Home 

“The Amateur Mechanic” 


Written in simple, non-technical language-by practical craftsmen, 
containing 4,000 Recipes with 6,000 Illustrations and Diagrams . 

SHOWS YOU HOW TO DO THE HOME JOBS THAT COST MONEY 


To paint and paper a room—To sole and heel 
and patch bools and shoes—To make a pair of 
hand-sewn boots—To restore colour to old brown 
shoes—To make household furniture—To re seat 
chairs - To upholster sofas, etc.—To inslal a 
speaking tube—To clean a Primus or other stove 
—To repair bicycles—To overhaul a motor-car— 
To repair a motor-cycle—'To work in metal — 
To make a garden frame To repair water-taps 
—To varnish a violin—To remedy damp walls— 
To repair a piano—To make a padded chair 
from an old cask—To make mailcart and peram¬ 
bulator hood—To stuff animals — To dress furs — 
To stuff and mount birds—To do wood inlaying 
—To cure a smoky chimney—To prepare work¬ 
ing drawings — To renovate a grandfather’s 
clock—To make garden furniture, arbours, 
arches, seats, summer-houses, tables, etc.—To 
use metal-drilling tools—To renovate mirrors— 


To upholster furniture in leather cloth—To do 
fie work—To build a boat—To make a canoe, 
etc.—To lime-white poultry - houses—To do 
gold-plating and silver-plating—To clean and 
mend watches and clocks—To distemper ceilings 
and walls—To make picture frames and frame 
pictures—All about curtain fittings—To make 
metal castings—To make tracing paper, water¬ 
proof paper, fireproof paper, etc.—To clean 
paint off glass—To fit a motor workshop—To 
clean boilers—To fix an anthracite stove—To 
re gild and restore picture frames—llow to use 
spanners — To make doois and windows 
draught-proof — To paint walls — To make a 
garden path — llow to do nickel-plating—To 
cure noises in hot-water pipes—India and glue 
varnishes—To clean and repair locks—Micro¬ 
meters, how to make and use them—How to 
make plaster casts, etc., etc* 


THIS IS SOUND MONEY-SAVING KNOWLEDGE. 


Unsolicited Praise. 


Mr. WILLIAM PUDNEY, 
Wimbledon Park, writes : 

“Thanks for books received. 
They are worth more and should 
b^ in ‘ Everyman V home. Iflie 
is wise he will book them while he 
has the chance and the easy way 
is open to him to obtain thr::i.” 

Mr. NEILSON, Clydebank, 
writes : 

“ I am delighted with the book*. 
Every subject is li fated in 
language so simple and plain, and 
In so generously illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, and dia¬ 
grams, that the veriest novice, 
carefully following instructions, 
must be successful.” 

OVER 85,000 


Mr ERNEST O'DKI.T., Sp.uk- 
brook, Birmingham, write* : 

“ I am very pleased wi«h the 
w'ork and outsider it a unique 
technical instnuloi ." 

Mr. BARNSLEY, Bron Menai. 
Conway, N. Wales, writes : 

“Your ‘Amateur Mechanic* is 
the finest work I have ever had 
the pleasure of reading. The 
articles on Metal Turning. Screw' 
Cutting, are really great—-and the 
Electrical Articles are excellent. 
Having been an electrician for ten 
years, I must say that this is the 
only woik to my knowledge that 
deals with Electro-typing, Electro¬ 
plating, etc., in .» simple and 
concise manner.’' 


Mr. WM. WALKER, Ashton-on- 
Kibble, writes : 

“ I am satisfied with it and 
hope in time to get hack the 
amount I paid for it, through 
its information.” 


Mr. G. DAVIDSON, Seaton 
Hirst, Northumberland : 

“ 1 would have been vexed 
with myself if 1 had missed the 
chance to get them. I don i 
know how you can sell them it 
such ’.i figuie—they arc really' 
worth role than you charge. 
Kriends to whom I have shown 


them marvel at the price.” 

CITIZENS ARE USING THE WORK. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AT ONCE 




Make Yourself a 
Present of 
“THE AMATEUR 
MECHANIC.” 


Mr. A. W. ADAMS, Ponder's End, 
Middlesex, writes : 

“ There is one hundred pound*' 
worth of information in these book*. 
1 am delighted with them.” 


Send this Form or a Postcard , mentioning ** The Strand , M 

To the Waverley Book Co., Ltd. (Str. E. Dept.), 

96. FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 

Please send me. without charge or obligation to order, your Free Illustrated 
Booklet, containimr nil imrtioular* as to content*, author*, etc., of *• THE 
AMATEUR MECHANIC ”: also information as to your offer to send the 
Complete Work for a merely nominal first imyment. the balance to lie jwid by a few 
small monthly payments. Isspiuiimr thirty days after delivery. 


AVi///c 


AdiDt 


C 

[Str. E. jqn.] 


.Gri gin si from. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Dr. Barnardos Homes 


“ H V U you give 
me a chance ? M 


7,200 

children 
need food. 

Will you send 

10/- 

to help feed them 
this Christmastide ? 


Cheques payable “Or. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund" and 
crossed may be addressed to the Director, Rear - Admiral 
Sir Harry Stileman (Dept. $.), 18-26, Stepney Causeway, 

London, E.1. 



Why not send- 

Real Scotch j 
S hortbread?! 

Made as Anderson mate it, 
with pure bnllcr and cane ^ 
sugar, everyone enjoy* thi* ||= 
crisp golden-brown dainty = 

“fra* pH* I iin.l n' _ri =: 


4i frae ihe Land o Cakes. 1 ' 

}j'™* 5 - post free, carefully packed 

tcciilhl 111 Tartan Boxrs Containing two large square 

ixitkfd net weight ifrlFuc, with your Xmas 

in tint ta unecltMg enclosed if dedfed, 

S ft « H r e Simply *rnd cheque* P.O. T or Money Order,, 
arrival in and write name and address plainly. 

toVJu™. . J “ ANDERSON, Ltd., Park Bakery. 
Pvrfrtf r=;r I.antbhiN Street, Glasgow, Sto'lflod 


I- 


_ 4 ummn %_ 

'///’/|l'\\V \\V\N^^ 

KEEPS YOUR BRASS AND COPPER 
BRIGHT WITHOUT POLISHING. 

LXj a final rub-up to-day 1 Clean all your 
Brass and Copper-ware, and then apply a 
coating of 41 LAKKERIT/* This will save 
you hours of labour because “ LAKKEKIT" 
Lceps the metal bright and shining for many 
months without further polishing. 

•Send fortritiiiel 2/9 port free, Monty refunded if not mtfitfkd 

BEL FR AGE & BENTLEY 

(Dept. S), 100, Cowcadden* Street, GLASGOW. 


THE 

STAR 


DARNING MACHINE 

LIKE A SMALL LOOM — MENDS ANYTHING FROM 
UNDERWEAR TO LACE CURTAINS. 

With lhi> wonderful hand darning machine you can do the work of an hour in a few minutes. 
Perfectly even dam issmoothly woven right imo fabric, leaving no lumps. Speedily puts fresh 
heel or toe in stocking and neatly repairs table-linen, cumins, fine silk goods* etc,, etc. 
The ^ Star 11 Darning Machine is complete in iutclf and is NOT a sewing-machine attachment' 
It is so very- simple to work that by its aid even a child can dam quicker, neater, and better 
than an expert by hand alone. 

MAKES DARNING A PLEASANT RECREATION, 

PftICB * avin K endless time, eye-strain, and labour. Will last a Lifetime, being strong and 
well made of high-grade metal throughout. Supplied in neat box with easy 
illustrated directions Price ^/6 (p-►stage yL extra). Send now ^P.O + to 


_ _ lf , i,- '-d- j— -y i+ww j|y a rvf+ i\J . ; 

Q E - J - R - Co. (Dept. 18 ), 682 , Holloway Kd„ London, Pf.tf*. f r , ; , n 

(Send Potteard for our Illustrated Bargain Uit.) ■ T ,~j p ijy'fjlj 
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The Range of Results 


Ideal cooking conditions are attained when 
the Carron Range is used. It has, indeed* revolu¬ 
tionised the culinary art. The progress of cooking 
can he watched through an inner glass oven door — 
which need not be opened until the food is 
ready for the table. 

A Thermometer inside oven indicates the exact temperature. 
Sue of rtre can be increased or diminished at will. A copious 
supply of hot water is always augured, whilst a 1 lot Closet 
with sliding doors is provided for keeping dishes in season. 

The foregoing feature*—and many others—have stamped 
the Carron Range as the Rttnge of Raafts* 

Sold by nil Injnmoniien *itd Hardwire Mt_*rthan tA. 

Write for No. 36K Range Catalogue — free on application. 

^IRRON fjOM P^Ny CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Branch World t PhcKKIX FOUND* v t SmLFFifcLD, 

Shvmrtcmi ; London (Cilyj—15, Upper Thames Street, F.U.4 ; (West 
End}'—fo, Befnerii Street, W.i j LiverpooJ “ 21-JO, Reikfwhs Street; 
GUuqw i is, Buchanan SOW; Edinburgh — 1 14, George Street; Bristol— 
&, Victoria Street ; JJirmti^hatn— 1 \^ zsUf iii* Corporation Street. 

t Manchester—J4,. Ridcefidd 4 Wewcnstle-ou-Tyne— 15, Prarlhoe Si. 


EitahHiheif 
bn the ft i ft 
firitgr It. 


WELCOHE ALWAYS-KEEP IT HANDY 
GRANT'S MORELLA CH^JRANDY 
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The Irresistible Snowball’ 

The moat popular Cake of the Season. 
Thousands sold last Christmas. 

E VHH VttNE know* lht< pant (liin^ tim 1 fmml.il (hut 
lUsdiiiii itjt-L-r of ii ml l«‘m**tl ln»U> ! Tlilrk rich 
alnlfuul k**, |>hltn|> *iiU;lpijh :nnl rumint*. luley rlicrriw. *ml 
de Hiwii fmndi^l ln-*l No ulcht nmr* ilvItgllLfid. nn Unit* 
|o rtiiml It. A Itcrfi^ «?nf«rt[an. 

'jg^vrie 

Don't delay to order at once. 


Tha Biksrlei. Wtil Hdi-wodd, Landon. 8 r fc,?t, 

L ettfiw cheque or P.O h>r .fur which 

pWw tend . ’ Shiurb*U '* (fekm |onl fn*. 


Nivr 


AllUllfcA# 


Paysandu 

OX-TAILS 



Keep a tin in 
y tt u r to rder 
ready far imme¬ 
diate u*e—fat 
(he chance 
guat or the 
hurriedly pre¬ 
pared meoi. 


ON*ifti]s as the Wst 
would prepare them, 
cions in flavour, tew lei 
cooked a turn, 
from ihe best joints of 
rail only. Simply e 
contents of tin into a s 
pan containing cooked 
ial>les, add a Utile walei 
heat for ten minutes, 
ideal dish for a hot 1 
dinner* or supper. 


Half Doz Stainless Knives 

A 4 A f A Get your Christmas Cutlery direct 

w* y\+A I J 11 from Sheffield at half the usual prices 

^ ^’ ve yourself a gift of stainless knives- Don't envy 

those who can afford beautifully - finished stainless 
cutlery which every lx rly admires, Don't he cmileni to rub, scour and polish. liuy 
the l*est stainless steel that money can buy, at less than half the price paid by your 
friends*^ We cut shop prices in two by selling yuu a box of genuine guaranieed stain¬ 
less cutlery at a Anver pt ne than yon icon Id have to pay for ordinary haves. This 
lutrgain is only possible because we manufacture and sell direct. 

Every Knife made from Firth's Stainless Steel 

—-[lie nitibt famous nisi less steel in the ^orld. Guaranteed uniarnhhahle with fruii« pick le„ sauce, 
vinegar or any other f jod or subslanue. A damp cloth wti>eH away every trace of use and restores the 
brill lain* lading polish, ' 1 AUbrjght " Knives are stainless oil the way through. They a re 

.dways cluii, ami will retain their calling edge well »k any ordinary sieel Knife. Kadly 
stipii-pened when n*ccssary. 

Save 10/- on every half-dozen by buying direct. 


The manufacturers' one small profit saves you 10 /- on every sis knives. Think of U—your cutlery 
will be equal io anything you nave seen on other people'* tables nt half the price. If you >re not 
thoroughly delighted with this, box of fine cutlery ami ihe beautiful design and finish^ we refund your 
money in full, without argument or delay. 

ORDER NOW ZJgtfZZ 

this way. You cannot afford to miss thb bargain. Put 
12 9 in an envelope NOW. Add gd. postage and your 
name and address. Your cutlery comes by return, Pu&tnl 
Orders find Cheques should he < rossed Ef ^ Co./' and 
made payable to IhjiKh Table Kequ bites, Lril. Semi 
Treasury Nules by registered |>wl. Per £ do*. I Dessert 
Knives, 12- 9 ; Table Knives, 14 9. Postage qd. 



1 7 6 only. 


d-O - Presentation 
Box of Cutlery for 

^omains ha IN 07 * m “ AUbrlghL " Stainless 
Knives and tialbdoxen extra heavy 
*’ H,T. K. Silver Forks. Never prc-. 
viondy sold under 4 Our pjice 17/G 
( Table She, 2/6 exirti) + jicwiage-i/s • 


BRITISH TABLE REQUISITES, ltd. 

ffcpt. B, S3. Htadford Slrwl, SHEElrlEtt)! i* 

*- *■.^HttWERSITY OF MICH 
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aSSHt Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery 


(jjne Simplest T4ay~ 
of learnimjf to draw 


’y OU can karn to skeidi—not in 12 , <5* 
ur i niomhs, but in im hour*;. 

'I he iruili of [hi* statement has been 
cuhliimtd by thousand!] of students of 
the A.B.C. Method of Drawing which, 
like* [Host great invent lulls, is based on 
1 he ficchkntal discovery of a ^itnph ide.i. 
1/ you can t vritt you can rfratv, W 1 i( ing 
i'* a series of artistically firmed hierogly. 
ptii.es, drawn by hand, so that when you 
write you regularly reproduce ilie same 
shapes, By applying the unique f \. B.C» 
System to the Larger aspect of di awing you 
may become, in an amazingly short time 
n rvnl artist capable of good work. 


THE 

ABC 

METHOD 


OF DRAWING 


E A_ IkC. Course is famous for the 
ihoroughness of Us commercial an 
in>imciion. The production of drawings 
fur editorial ami advertising purposes 
designing, the preparation of po^ters t 
booklet^ showcards t fashion drawings, 
humorous sket^ii^, etc.—all these im¬ 
portant branches of work aae fUly dealt 
with in the A.B,C* Course. 

Booklet "S," which fully tltscribes 
the A.B<C< Method, is a free lesson in 
itself Jf you are interested in drawing, 
either as a hobby or profession, a free 
copy w ill be sent ySuou request. Write to 
1 he Secretary, 


THE A-B*C- SCHOOL OF DRAWING- < STUDIO t*3) 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, B.C.A 



Wishing all Rudge Multis 
A Joy to Drive in 1922 

Original from 

„■ v ^ H)H 



c*u« i _ „ 
h u KimcmiORoa 


■imniQii 

U MI k Li■ i i 
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I CURE WEAK NERVES! 

r cordially in vile every reader of the Strand 
Manazink who sulleix from nerve weakness or ili- 
h'flth " f «"y descrjpijnn to write at once for my 
FUEL. ROOK on nerve trouble. 

f can positively cute sleeplessness, the sorry habit, trntabiliiv 
palpttaMon wulderi eshaosnon, heaviness of Jimlw. or. in h 
any HEAR l t NERVE, or STOMACH TROUlH,k, 

If you ftrt pessimUtic, Licking in ambition, op without the 
energy fa carry mii your ambitions or prrlnrm ivmr work snii*- 
fuclunh if eveiythbipf Mtjns a irbd and a C ju t mstead of r, 
joy and picture, it is a sure lhat ym June W ome wrwrns. 
theme. I» such ttn*, yon emmul possibly iconic ik- social or 
smv^s you w^r mcam lu lie until you Live rrmikied 
health and fitnevv 

Jtfrf k<yly nurture ’ ir,a i crt lilJ ««eihixl in the world to-ck. v 
-1 HE INCH HOME IREATMKNj, p| eart „, 
intspnnsjv^ with mult* PERMANENT* it is wonh iis 
I m Irmury noie* to ibe ntive suflWr. If inn ku ■■ 
trjed othw methods without su| kfrujikh, ,*«’/ Wta/r, write 
I Q-IM\ (h.'it is the bind of oivc I lil;e to g^(. 

1 hold thou-mods of te^tincriii.ili from patifiit^ who uoM not 
* a%l l «ruugh an tmmnmnieril or stay in a crowd until i hi y 
time to rut. My ireatnwnt was |he| iq j a severe teui dm nsu the 
war with numbers of abell-shock cto«-tht wurai form uf 
lieuri-irthcnia it is possible to have. 

Remember, without tiealment, nerve trouble usually ends in 
a nervous bieahdown, :ifier which a cure is more difficult lo 
obtain. 

TO THE MIDDLE-AGED. 

r * b;M extraordinary testimonials from pupdt oxer the ngr ■ 4 
Maty as to l he wonderful reji.vcmit ine powers of my treat mens 
J. GUI add ye-iM to the Jife of all tn-idJlimmrd ji.dients a and :it 
ihfs same lime give them lenewrd vigom-, AU letter ireatoi i. 
strict confidence. No charge fur diagnosis or opinion. 

Ah interested in the foregoing aie invited to -nd a 3 d, stamp 
mid ask for * l NERVE BOOKLET," 

“HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND DEVELOPMENT.” 

I he abuvp Is the ih lc of an illustrated Wltlei showing bow 
health, strength, and development can be irnprm-iM nut of all 
knjjwlvdge. Thi- particularly nppeaU lo the sputsman. th? 
-rdb-r who would improve at his an me. itn- tr-nrik nkver, ho.veT 
1 ycl 1^1 or moiorUf, The 11 H. >. I>. hp sv^U-rn -..arantce^ i.n- 
[."L'vcddeveInprilent and perfect henhh, c«i^ rounded sbouldet 
M u rhc-'!. spinal -‘tirvatiiTe. and inci wise* til*" iici-^pit. 

Only One Booklet sent to each Applicant. 

I Vase juakc it perfectly dear which booklet is required, 

“ r llc to day—- Healrli k the first wealth/' 

THOMAS INCH, Health Specialist 

Dept, S', Clarendon Road, Putney, London, $.W*lb. 


Bright Light Evenings 

for Country Homes. 

Make rour home bright and cbeei fid: dii- 
pense with dirty, dull, smoky oil km pi♦ 
adopt lhe wonderfully bright and dear 
Acetylene Light, 

DARGUE PATENT PORTABLE 
ACETYLENE TABLE LAMPS 

am nlf rontaiDad. e«y end clno to 

“■(“Litalf uf^, econamtni in uh, yi 4 of 

]iA“iil«in»r -l- Miun in sn>hnl liflu. Nm ] rfta; 

*■ «lt white lutat for five to tight baurt 
(mm one chirgi; So, 2 immi 7| to H 
hfmn 'WtnJini to lire of burner m**].’. 
rf]f>v solve thv liebUm: lontion for Otvwu 
F erma hunaelown. Kh^itinie Boiea. Wt..ik, 
end Cottajee, Golf Club houaa. etc., «itiutod 
a war from Town Gu and -Electricity njppItM, 
Ro. 1 «iv<» 

SO c.p. fox & 
hr*. ; 4ii e.p. 

for 61 hr* : 
or ?o c.p. fox 
8 hr-t. 


Th * 


t L'hfrt 


DMiWL'Fz 


LA.Ut* 


with 


Iron 




* nit 


haifr 


COm i'!, j te 


sue 


No. i lit* 


55 IE 


No. 1 _ _ 

e p. for 7* 
hra. : 40 e.p, 
for IQ hr*, 
or w e.p. for 
it hr* 


Sent 

t^lMgm Kid 
IhrHt 
Free in IT.K. 

Eitn 

abroad. _ 

Dar|ne Acetylenr La»p atd Buntr 
without fittLnii. So I aiu, 30 /-; K* r l 
Us 

Other ffttinTx extra ; fitted an it tun. 
trated bat mhutM chain and hook*. 

■Vo, t size, J7 f, A T o i site, t? 6 
Money rerunded If <fLeuti a n«d. 
Over l5 t f>M Jn World*wide u*y. 
The Jsdwiif lami 1 it Kafr fitted with 
tficttal fitting* far Drawtttg-raatn, 
Hail, HtffrtHJim Corridor, (iarauc, 
istahte. Wnrkii'tfh. etc., all of tHrirJi 
are described and tUnairaied in anr 
«™ SOfifi. 

FREE BOOK OH LAMPS 
FOR COUNTRY LIGHTING 

Send A porLCMd lot It td-dur. 

The Dargue Acetylene Gas Co. t Ltd., 

Li, Dgrguo Chambers, Grey St., HewcastleonTyne, fng. 


BALL POINTED PENS 


Never Scratch 
w Spun* 

The Secret of 
Easy Writing 
found on 
Every Point. 

A-lt your Siatiorer for a 6<E 
Assorted Bo*, and chooae a 
Pen to Suit your Hand. 

GRMJSTOIM & GLASS, Contractors for Peni 
Snow Hill, London, E.Q. to M,M. Cowertimant 


diamond rings 

OF RARE EXCELLENCE. 

F. C. SCOTT, jewelur, Ltd., 

and Ring Specialist, 

BRISTOL, 


hiixTrouH lUiLmnnil 
I'liiMrmni *»‘tn,rid |h^-i 
V‘ild, £7 10 a. :in«L Up. 


Scott’s 


ENGLAND. 


Ri 


ngs 


Fltie MiumotHk, plait- 
muti wt uml 

Kpld, too 


Give Satisfaction. 

ILLUST R ATEOri ^i-IST fro rffil 

po ^NlfflfiR'V OF £- 
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You cannot waste a penny 
in a pound y s worth of 




O UR tropical summer revealed the 
weakness of so-called “ fast ,T colours 
and enhanced the value of Durobelle 1 
with its unequivocal guarantee that Allen's 
will replace free any length that fades— 
either through exposure or washing, at 
home or abroad. 

H Durobelle contains ib inches of enduring 
beauty to every yard and yields 3bS days 
of satisfaction every year. Build up your 
colour-scheme with Durobelle fabrics and 
you burn* it will retain its harmony 
throughout their life. No insipid fading — 
no streaky discolorations—just freshness 
and newness “week in, week out tJ 

1i Remember these proven facts when 
planning your fabric replacements. You 
cannot suffer loss or disappointment if 
you choose Durobelle. 


" 0/ tvnr*e l m if ut M 
alraid Jor tk* Pu/nm- \ 

tmrulxile. my \ [ ’f 
tii-ur— nlr »iy drc?c, 
trilick i* Pffiic- pm tU " - 

HVits tu-riux far ft fur>y of im 
turnout llffr-payi LTjfrjprr cuttU^ttr. 

trtlv Icctaivj— palfeine fvtt 

rajwim-ni C 'IcftfUk 3Hl|. . . 

&uiu, ., 

He'In hi Pi] n^ti i if h ,, 

KiUi'i Ihiuiduki 

Aeptpdid Htiling! , 

M;tiLl'Uh Huilillf* ... .. + + 

Anitkiatl Silk Mistwe# 


-Jrl’/ll Ij2JVfc Department A*~ 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

London Showrooms: 1S8, Sloane Street. S.W. 

All Post Orders direct to Bournemouth^ pi cate 


THE HOSTESS WHO KNOWS . SAYS 
WE MUST HAVE HALEYS CRACKERS 
THEY ARE ALWAYS SPLENDID " 


Thr ipsrhlc, Ai'tty. humiHUf md poyfnInriA 
of your pirtin breumo to lUurtd hA. noihmi fnlif 
i«ipit like ■ Cracker,, ind no CrACken do » much 
fnitfttJningi» CALEV’S. 


THEY ALL CRACK 

and contain 
THE BEST FILLINGS 


NOTE THE NAME 


CALEYS CRACKERS 
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™ UNABLE to WALK? 


Here is good news for you. The Dingwall Wiiham 
hand Propelled machines provide those who 
cannot walk wiih a splendid means 6f locomotion, 

of tent. Fitted with free wheel nnd 2-s.peed 
gc,\r, perfect in construction, they 
are thoroughly reliable and world- 
for e.iiFe of running ami hill- 
dimhing. 

IF VOU CANNOT WALK 

write for interesting par¬ 
ticulars of these splendid 
machines, at so fmdem and 
Afoter choir* Invented 
and made by one w r tio is 
himself unable to walk. 
Address—J* P. WITMAM, 
10 , Pyle House, Newport 
ISLE OF WIGHT. Works, 
London and isle uf Wight* 


JK* nwJ’ ^aL*o^ tvL*T\^ ^ CmUtuA 


THE “ MEMPHIS ” MAGICAL COURSE 

is the very thing for XMAS. 

We guarantee (hut the " Memphis * Njateiij will - k iml4e Vi »11 
To kvuiuc a tiilutiE.nl Mritfiitd E rilcrtsLiurtr in time tor llw 
Xnw r™tiiiiii^ 

No natural skill or prolonged study necessary* 

Write AT OSiCB tor the IK up. Iwwfc, *hkh will 1 *‘ 

^-ni r.■ >mj rItKK If. iti mlihti-'n loth, Umk. vm «i,idil Mk, n- 

toNeitii i|funiUu &ml iiiiCiudluiif c-iinlillti^jriMi t.ipetfnffw a nelh 
new and startling Hia^lcaJ eCTect* wfrhynur 

cation s&vtin 2d, statni^ In rorer cost of poefctnit posts*^ etc. 

WHITE LEFT, Dl. ‘WEMPHIIT MAGICAL ACADEMY, 
111 . ELGIN AVENUE, LONDON, W.9. 


Fee lubirdit 
l aught by eKjs 
lyslem are— 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

ENGLISH 

LATIN 

CREEK 

HEBREW 

ARABIC 

LOCIC 

PSYCHOLOGY 


FREE , TEST LESSONS 

In order to demonstrate the case with which a proficient knowledge of Languages, Psychology and I^ogic 
can ** acquired by the 5 rS*S» *y*tem, Hie directors of the School of Simplified Study will wend free tent 
lessons, Uikuti from any of [huh Com.**, to readers of the ,S l kainl> Ma&; on applicationtu the Secretary. 

U nh she aid of Ui* S >.S. yob can study in your own lime and at your own home. 
You may work entirely at your own convenience, a* there IS no definite time within wbkb a Course 
tmist be completed. When you enrol you will receive lesson papers written tn n fnsciiLating and ea^y 
style.^ No text-books are required; ih^ S.SLS* papers are complete in ihcflkWYeft, All 
exercises are corrected by scholars who are expeit in then own subjects. The tuition jj quite 
individual You Art led on step by *tep until you find yourself, as a <(udc-cL apily expressed it, 
11 unconsciously Acquiring si real knowledge of the subject. M 
The toltowfne are n few extract* fnmfl itudeutV iroent letter* 

“Th, EndiAli L'tmrw Ift «xc«Llont. and just what The further J pn-t into your Spwni^h Uw 

E neertcd. rt muni I Iiccoim convinced of it* «xcrli«nce^ 

Nave been bo inUntted In the French Y>iur {Amnot 1 * supply a long-felt want," 

Couriei. nliieh uiitortWMtol; i* newly tiui-tied, that "I mm so pleased with >,mv Ijuin GUium? that I 
I sir* hi hi like ls>ki- M*r Eniflihli Coniir," >IimnIhL like to tiikr vmirdrwli (ViurM un fc . h 

Write, stating the sublet in whtoh you an- inberratol Full larttoulmx. tether with free s|*vJnien »|ien 
tAxeii frofu the i.vn,,™^ will l« sent free. Write at oniv to: 

TKe Secretary, School of Simplified Study, Lid., 59 , Sf a Paul i Chambers Ludgate Hill, London. EX.4, 


|^^IJLJJIJlIjEji‘jriL.Nrili l J!JIIUIIL[i[)!Nlll I lli!;illlNia Hi! Ifiy ] i™mil¥^ 

Small Furniture I 
| for Small Houses | 

AT 

MANUFACTURER'S 

PRICES. 




25 


Gn \ 


4 ft. b>SdcU«srd; Table n ft. fl in. x 
J JfT. ! 4 ln .): * Vmi mill 4 SnudU imivu 

i Windsor IVtiecJbacfch AilitMltlc 
Ari]i'li;iir; Mirror iflj in. * Jy In I- 
I comp] etc is fUm trati-d'. 

For Full Firticulsf* call or wrile— 

THE 

CABINET COMPANY 

(South Lambeth), LIMITED, 

311, WANDSWORTH ROAD, 

LONDON, S.M^bUUf It 

HliniEllitlllll^UllljllllllijBillllliilltlllEUIUllUIUlfililJflllJllklUlIirllBBQBIli^^ 



ere Fire 
can’t enter 
or Thieves 
penetrate 


A$ Good as a Constable Guardi nig Your 
Property. Safe hiding place—unknown to all 

— hut yourself far ready money, jewe'lery, bank¬ 
book scrip. Insurance Policies, valuable papers, 
^ etc, Fits into any wall easily* invisibly: same 
£- sise as a brick. Positively cannot be detected, 
nnd will give you a sense of security and freedom 
= from anxiety worth many times i-* small initial cott* 


SECRET SAFE 


| 

M 



AivrrZi/ back tf dfj- 
iaUiptii and safe 
r da fried 
aoujit/. 


Hardened lied door; lever lock 
(i>o two alike) four ; one brick idrc. U I2a» 
brick uid half, Os. 6d.; two Lricks, £3 15 #-; 
ivo brkks and i*oihalv r es, i| i 17 s. Sd ,, carriage paid . 
Cement for fixiiWFliQJ I 7 l Not. 3 and 4. 3s. 


.dun bricU 



mingham. Mil 
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FREE FROM WITNEY 

PATTERNS OF 


WITNEY 

BLANKETS 


DIRECT FROM THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LtiL, WITNEY 

MANY SPLENDID BARGAINS FROM THE 
MAGNIFICENT NEW FACTORY AT WITNEY 

F ILL in bnapoti mml Mffld U> THE WITNEY BLANKET LuL- 
whose new and ii|i-u>da|c Kswiory with the nudbioat? i* 

liuv w^rkin^ 

THE WjTnEY BLANKET nj. Ltd,. Iiav* n«w *re*t*r faiilftit* 

fur ihilihK wit!i thr-ir vurld-wMe " Direct trum TVitney " tH'bvip of 
Belling WLi|wy Blanket* Tine WortiTfi IMt, on the of "iteeinc 

Before Ikiyitut," hkii 1 >:ls l«en ho insular lur msmy yean. Thin i* a 
■pleoilfil SEW PAUTUJIY BAIKiAlX OPP£K. WITNEY hu hm 
I A SUM'S for HLASKKTS for rENTL ItlHS. olid for npwjirJt of half 
h ry THE ITSEY BLANKET I’D., Lul.. hnvts Leon sttniiiiti; 
their lilanketn to all imm itf the world on the eyvtem of “JVrfeet 
Satisfaction or Uonc| Bark En Kull." Take jidtnJj Utgt* wracof tliFn, [Lo 
only offer of iu kiml, vU.. Oenulnq Witney Blankets Direct 
from the Factory at Bargain Prices. 



This is 
every¬ 
body \ 
best 
way 
to buy 
blankets 


Thousand* of Bundles of Dainty Miniature Blanket 
Sample* ready for Pu'.ribution. 


WITNEY BLANKETS ARE PROTECTED 
BY LAW* 

No - Blanket* mad^ eli^where ran be called Witney 
Blankets, The Witney Blanket Co,, Ltd., deal only direct 
with the public Therefore your orders should be sent to 
The Witney B anhet Co., LteL direcL We have tioacenit. 

THE WITNEY BLANKET <5-0, Ltd.. Witney, OyfatKlsfaJia, jiIIow 

you vjt>V. fret- uf till *™t «r dKLk'nMiAi, MinpleN ihullity Miiiintni'f 
ilttlllllcU! inf tin" as’tiliil iirtKTf*. 

Kill tn t!h- i,Vwi|wti liekmr, Lint t from Witney will cutoa a patrol 
of 1>afmy Aiini^iunc fltankrti ^ Bnmflrs theanu^l nrtdclw. reml. 
hijrMivim in yrjur «wo home lh« in^litj variety, and value of the 
miner kcmhIh. 

pFREE PATTERN COUPON**? 

j For Patterai & Particulars of Witney Blankets direct from Witaey * 

t To THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., Ltd. 

Manufacturer!, WITNEY, Oiferdthir*. ; 

t Plea*- urnd mp hut En-e Mlnintiini lil.iiiket* jin |uitkntn of J 
I lllsnki-L^ direct fmm Fiictciry nrhirh | will return within FOUR ? 
t HAYSt. ± 


NAME 

E \ IMHI ESS. 

[ Srinitii Min., [Jff 


THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., Ltd.,; 

-♦w tmti WITNEY, Oxfordshire 1 . 



Par c**P 


YOU CAN CHOOSE FROM 
THOUSANDS OF BEAUTIFUL 

.GIFTS -G ifits of life-loner value 
a at money-saving Factory 
8Jt prices—if yon just send a 
KKV postcard for If, Samuel’s 
■j|g\ wonderful 

p> FREE XMAS BOOK 

It brings y 


fascinating and 
useful gills for everyone, and 
shows you how, by dealing direct 
with the Empire's largest watch and 

Jewel Factory, YOU MAY SAYE POUNDS! 

Send a postcard for it now, and see the splendid 
lists of XMAS FREE PRIZES fo r all bu yers 

If F ffir,g:=EEhfc 

__Ej Wr_ ju 

Cj|j| r r Vh. ^ Diamon d —"-m 

Cluster vjy - &<. ~ 


Fine 

Cluster of 
Seven 
Lustrous 
Diamonds 


COLO ^ Vf ^ 

OEM PENDANT. Set 

with Pearls and fine 
Garnets. 


DAINTY WRIST WATCH. 15 

jewelled lever movement, 
i beautifully ft m died Hulled 
V Gold Case. 


OVERSEAS ORDERS 

receive the prompt 
attention of u spuetal 
manager. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


GENT S SILVER LEVER. High 
Oracle fully jewelled lever 
XE movement. Sterling 
Q '*l Silver Case. 


Wl * ™ nni * 1 ***** mnnvntan-n 

55 Large [Qranches throughout the Kingdom 
For Full List see advt, on page / 7, 
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70.000 of tbcse little “WEST HAT GRIPS” 
have been sold already — " GOT YOURS ? " 

Takes out those UGLY DENTS 

Keeps Your Soft or Velour Hat Always Smart 


This injjfniuu.s little petfented mveriiiou is all the rage. 70,000 have liecn sold in a few wreks + And 
Hu woridtfi l Send fur one to-day, ut get one fmm your baiter or howiei whfli a miracle 11 works 

with your misshapen noft or velum hat, The West Hat Grip takes the pressure of ihe thumb and finjjeni 
when you raise ur remove your hat, instantly springing hack when released, The original shape and 
smart appearance of the hat are preserved, And it looks Alwnys new instead of creased And 
sbapeie**. Users are extraordinarily enthusiastic, and there is a str-iuiy flow of tepeit orders from tho-e 
who are buying for theif friendt. If you see one, you want one ! 

1 HAT RAISING CANNOT SPOIL YOUR HAT“ 

Nffiftj. IT SPRINGS BACK TO PERFECT SHAPE, 

\ ‘! 2 V F«r ihoimaU -rim of 1 S yon out I my h Went Hat fJrl|i rPatemt No ]!¥ 2 ,,'V 7 'P. Hundreds of mw*! mulnre wrv- 

' ’v JKh Ml owniiiH ui Iuilid, rertaln [jratrf [hut 1 lil * iiiteftil little HUent ha*nvnral itaelf * Ifflm t« hat wearers. 
t Mjut vM *y, 11 wiftcK ; 1 Kindly IVwl Hit Qfit*, friendi would like t* try them The tnte 1 

ml h»T« hu given emy ntiifarthm " 

WZ fhatot wriU* “Very iiliaw^l with tin* We*4 Hat Grip $ nirlutip IMi. fur two ir»itn K . 

Jy y. ]±_ A. write* ■ PUw send rm* a further w*vttn Wwi Hat Am very ifttMtoJ," 

tHE ‘ WE 9 THATOR 1 P" Order through ynur Hatter or IfJfneiimoln}sVi>tHal tf rip 

Wm\ k-dLo-t. -rLKW-* Holier, or .end P.U. for Wi 


f The WEST HAT GRIP (Dept.G), 51, Andover RcL, WINCHESTER 


PIfiHJW! 


OFFORD’S Pony Carriages 


and Harniii. 

Tilli I’ar*, Ph*ti nml rhaenms. 

timuteet am I lid-xl . 

Semi /if* F*tf Latofrif ay. 

OFFORO & SONS, Lcf 

67, CfeirJe flU, Hortman 
Square. London, 


-■in S w if ■ ■ 1" J Biff 1 ■ r SJ1 . ■« re, - j ip 

“■JJ S"* 1 " *' dn. They wit <|h«}i .nnifnrt- ti 

JL J; ’* *Hn, a.iiljr mund the n«k »illume M. H. V jj 

iorbfj. Protit«. mbUng hole* In the shirt, RiL or**. I 
A TRIAL EKBUKES CBEtTAlh APPREC1AT10N 
13 9 doz. 6 6 h*lf d0£, Pa«t Frew In U.K. 


'PJllHig : W JWthnpttm, 


THOMAS. Men ; Weir Spedalitt 475 , St MairY R«i, le a d** , 5 .L 1 S 


YOUR EYES NEED OCL1LYSQL, 


and bathe your 
eyes 


Stump of VENUS' 
is better than a 
complete pencil 
of another make 
Of all Stationer/ 

6* Each or 
5 r 3 perJ)oZ- 


j with 

jSSJffl /pPr( ) Oculysol " 

t J f Aching eyes 

Jp { areatwaysa 

/ danger sig- 

J nal Neglect 

Y may cause untold 

misery— J1 Uculystd 1 
will bring sure and instant 
IT Re jt night and morning as i^art of your regular 
Your «ye£ will reaiJ the bciiufii. 


Ir-mO THE TONIC FOR TIRED EYES 


(f’ronOUhCtd Oc-ti-l. - 

For Sitteui all fiinh Claus Chermsl s ami btores. 

Send for FREE Sample Bottle to— 

THE OPHTHALMIC A CHEMISTS' SUPPLY CO. LTD. 
77* Wt(iRAre Street, London, W*L 

FREE 
SAMPLE 


F Jr the " MAB " ami the ca- I ^ 
|F cellence of tbe Steel m^ke it V 
tbove Rill oiIjcru the idetd 
Kaz^r for the SelLShRver. iTj 
Removes the toughest l>eurd jf f ' 
smoothly and quickly, ff jL 
35 yn-an* 1 repuiaiiutl, l,Vj\ 

Prhx-B: ] 

Iiwjirffix 4 6 Medium, 5 6. i 
Pwlm in Ifepee. 13 S »ml 14 6. 

HI iiJil Cutlcn, et«,. hit duwt |M«r tree 
The MAB CO. 71A Newhih Stmt, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Pl^jtsfi send me u free iumplc Iniltle 
of “ OcuIrKJL' 1 I LMiciosc 4d, in 
ilamri for pqsl^gc and li n 

1 M S.M, Dec lOdl. 

N an is ,. v .... ... 

Address..... 


VIy regular Chemist is 
Name ..... -- --- 

Add ress....,,,, r 


BOOKLET QH SHAVING-POST FREE 6n REQ'JfST 


MAB—RAZOR 



3l£IuNl| 


r THE coovcnieol 1 

1 site and shape <jf 
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PIANO PLAYING 
MADE EASY 

you roiUUc that it is within your power, whatever 
your and whether you now have little or no 
musical ability, to play the piano with confidenoe, 
perhape even brilliantly ? 

'Hit- drudgery of uonatant p i active is a thing of the 
l*aiU. Under the Thelwall Rapid Piano Course twelve 
simpb lesAona enable you to master the keyboard 
and play at sight any piece that romes within your 
technical jKiwTrw. 

This u no extravagant claim. Foe 1U yeare the 
TIu'JwaJI System has been Huccetef tally teaching pupils 
on these line**:. It has won tho approval of the 
leading musical authorities, 

Mr. W. HERBERT liICKOX. Professor at. the Guild* 
hall School of Music, says: " You do not claim <t 
bit too Mitch ivhen pou my that it is designed, to 
ensure to the pupils the maximum results irith the 
minimum expenditure of time™ 

Vyu arc incited Jo inveULgnte i)ir Sysiclr for yourself, \ 
free booklet, entitled " The Charm of Music Brought Within 
Your Reach*" will be sent you post free on application to 

The Secretary (Dept* S3> t 

THE THELWALL RAPID PIANO COURSE, 

Paternoster House, London) E.C.4, 


RHEUMATISM 

CURED QUICKLY & EFFECTIVELY 

Mr. FLORE NT FISSORE, the well known Audio-Indian 
Correspondent, writes-’. — 

Hornet Square, London 

Dur^iit-1 have derlird tronderful 
heni’^lK from UntCe. Kor nwny fear* 

I have suffered nrut^h from Rneuma 
llsm. itiir] A^Uti i^>n trusted In India, 
which li’ft leh? unfit for work ami Pi ^rly 
crippled me. The first and only remedy 
which has given me quick relief la 
LI rare. 

Before [ commenced Uimce I bad lK-eo 
hclvUvK for tome Yfetiku. Ill tlunc day* 

[ wdn nMe to jjy-t out- :md IihVu Mince 
cocnpletelj reemcral. I am now In 
mijrl] Irt'tter Ik-aUIi than fur mriny 
year* ivajit. 1 Inid of cemrve tries! many 
rcm«lLc«, l-nt all had ti depriving 
effect. nr upiwt the dilative Qrtfu.li- 

I have revioto mended l‘rncc to acverul 
of my Anglo Indianfriemln.flDd in wry 
csac w ith marked iuen*jw —Your* tmly 
FLOHRNT F1SS0RK 

Kk-ntint* were yffirs sk^rchlnp for a Mperific which would dis&olve 
Wid drive Uric Acid from the fcyslcm, and only reccilGly a known 

(adkicUir* Riid rh?mbU u llKAf'E wa* finraly piwIiichI aorl brought 
to perfection. It purl flea the blood of mil Impurities snd makes n. cure 
certain. No fithef remedy can do thi*. That 1 b why Ull.U'K Iiuk 
ntcctwkeri when §eoren of HMnllcd cure-all.':, film*. ajuillmwcu. Mr*, mid 
treat nicntfi have failed. Tlmt i* why UK ACE liv ftcety |iltwribd nnd 
bh |jg flirted by the Medicul Vrufcwicmi, 

1/3, 3 1 - & 5 - per Box. 

From Scots hhw> Itntnchce'. Timothy Whitfl Co., Taylor 1 !, 
SeUrldjge'iu WhUeleyha, Harrods., and all Chemisti and 

Stores, cr direct t*w remittance from tho V RACE Labontorle#, 
4ft Wohum Hmuc* Slur* Street. London, W.C.l. 

IJPA.CE 

THE ACKNOWLEDGED REMEDY FOR 
NEURALGIA, CRAMP, NERVE FAIN SL 

LUMBAGO, RHEUWATISW, KIDNEY TROUBLES, 
GOUT, BACKACHE. SCIATICA. 
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He Means to Ret 

at 55 


ire 


Only 35, yet already he has 
made this almost a certainty. 
Why not follow his example ? 


The plan is a very simple one and can be 
adopted by almost all income earners and at 
any age. It is better, perhaps, not to quote the 
actual details of this particular case, but to take 
a round sum- say. £1,000- as a guide. We will 
keep to the age though—35—always bearing in 
mind that the annual deposit would vary ac¬ 
cording to the age of the depositor. 

This is what happens : 

A first deposit of £55 is made to the Sun Life 
of Canada, under an agreement (subject to wide 
contingencies) to continue similar deposits 
annually for, altogether, 20 years. 

Directly the first deposit is made the depositor's 
life is insured for £r,ooo plus half the deposit. 
And half of every subsequent deposit will be 
added to the Insurance value of the policy, thus 
increasing year by year the financial protection 
to dependants. 

Hut on this deposit, on present rate of taxation, 
an Income Tax rebate of no less than £8 5s. can 
be claimed. So that the deposit is really only 


£46 15s 

Now at 55 years of age, assuming the deposits 
have been kept up, the Company will pay to the 
depositor £1,000 plus accumulated, profits, which 
conservatively estimated will be £37°- So tliat 
he gets'£1,370 in return for net deposits of £935- 
Thus, in addition to being insured all the time for 
over £1,000 he makes a profit of £433, on which 
he will not have to pay any Income Tax what¬ 
ever-increasing its value (compared with other 
investments) by nearly £200, 

That’s a fine investment, isn't it ? Where 
can you equal it ? There is not a better method 
of saving and of making provision for dependants, 
and every income earner should investigate its 
advantages for himself. 

If, by any chance, deposits cannot tie main¬ 
tained, by looking at the back of the Policy one 
can see exactly what can be done in any one year. 
The figures arc given against each year. Thus, 
in the 8th year, so much loan can be obtained if 
required, or the surrender value is so much. 
And so on. 

The Sun Life of Canada, who issue this ideal 


plan of Investment*Insurance, has assets of over 
£23,000,000 under Government supervision. 

Why not write now for full particulars ? 
Give your exact age, amount you think you can 
deposit, and when you would like the policy to 
mature so that you can draw the Capital. This 
places you under no obligation and your com¬ 
munications. will be regarded as confidential* 
Address yAJfl IrfiteW fe j F junkin, Sun Life of 

n Norfolk street -‘ 
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Where There is Truth 

there is No Need for Secrecy 

I F the general public had a 
wider knowledge of the origin 
of such universal ailments as 
CATARRH, HEAD-NOISES, HAY 
FEVER, IMPAIRED VISION, and 
all bronchial troubles, it would 
not let a cold lt take its course,” 
heedless that k may develop into 
permanent injury, resulting in 
CATARRH, IMPAIRED EYESIGHT, 
INFLUENZA, HAY FEVER —even 
CONSUMPTION. 

The famous “ACTIMA ,f treatment for 
CATARRH described in Professor Wil¬ 
son** book—reds how the * fc ACTlNA * r 
(illustrated), with Sts powerful, pungent 
vapours, can instantly relieve the dis. 
tres&ing symptom^ and effect a perma¬ 
nent cure. It is n wonderful book about 
a wonderful remedy, It was (he un-igi- 
native genius ami faith in his dream 
thru stimulated Professor Wilson to discover lf ACTIMA," which 
means so much far buffering humanity, and it was because of 
his vividness, because he was able to visualise the possibility of 
this wonderful remedy—after to years experimenting in fm 
laboratory—that it has achieved such success and fame, 

ASK ABOUT TWO WEEKS' FREE TRIAL , 
CURES A COLD IN THREE HOURS. 

A copy of this book is sent free on application to Dept, 3 + 

THE ACTINA COMPANY, 

Regent House, Regent St., LONDON, W.l. 


SEE WITH THE EYES OF YOUTH 

by wearing 

KRYPTOK 

Invisible Fused Bifocals. 


The modern KRYPTOK Fused Bifocal. 



\JOTlCK that KRYPTOK Double-Vision Lenses are 
* ' entirely free from the ugly seams and ridges which 
are so disfiguring; tu the wearer of the old-fashioned 
hifacxls. KRYPTOK Lenses, on the other hand, add 
distinction to your appearance, nod also give yon the 
unique advantages of n '‘IhFoklL? The reading lens Ls 
invisibly fused in the distance lens, and* the exterior stir* 
faces being of unbroken, curvature* there h nothing to 
indicate to observers that the wearer has reached the 
presbyopic age. All Oculists and Opticians prescribe ibenu 

Far I,*Ht find full Deteriptiiw h*irraiurt itrite to 

KRYPTOK, LTD,* Advertising Dept,, 
| Letch worth Garden City, Herts. 





Jest the Jorce oja Jellotd Course, 

A nd taf^e them eoery day ! ’ 

Of all Chemists, A Fortnight's Treatment 113 

Far A nee mi a in Womrn ^ Iran Jeltoidm /Ve*. 2 
Rvliable Tonic for M^n—fron deltoids /Vo. 2A 
For Growing Children —Iran JeUoid* No, 1 


ten $eMmdd 




Science & the Over-Stout 

CCTENCE has, at last, come 
k to the rescue of ihc over¬ 
stout. A unique fat-reducing 
cream* doing away with the 
danger and uncertainly of drugs 
and dining, quickly removes 
double chin*, makes thick ankles 
graceful and slender ; redures 
prominent hips, etc. Wonder- 
full v simple, cheap and effective. 

RODIOD SUCCEEDS! 

You run Berulfl 1 - for a l«i TO¬ 
DAY with almaluto confliiencm 
I Plain w mpfrt r \ Mao r¥ re funded 
in full if not perfectly utidied. 

R01>|0[1 CO. fSniAap UmrrX 
New Eknjn&TKxeT. fajiDOit, W.L 


^Fortnight Tar Treatment 



IT. 


Dr. MAVELLET"5 Prescription) 

TO KNOW 

A sure and permanent cure for FALLING HAIR, DAN¬ 
DRUFF. AND HAIR TURNING GREY. A home 

treatment which only takes ihree mmoles a day, 

PRICE 19/-, OR POST FREE 2 1/- 

TAR POMADE* for Scurf. Dandruff. Irritation of the Scalp. 5/2- 
TAR SHAMPOO POWDER, hygienic, refreshing, 1/6. 

TAR LOTlOH, the wonderful Hair Ionic and BeautiFer, T. 6 T f 4 6 , 

IW FREE. 

Tar Treatment can fce obtained from Storey and ^Chcrnidi. or direct from 




w 

i ■ 
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28,-30, Liverpool S/,, London, E C, 

Christmas Gifts at 
Manufacturer; Price 


At Saqui & Lawrence's magnificent 
establishments there is a rich choice of 
exquisite gifts at manufacturer’s prices. 
Pay a visit early, 

n . , A FULL MONTH’S 

Ail ,. APPROVAL ALLOWED 

Crossover s' * ^ . 

Ririrr j &r ~ Art C&InloRue 

« fv -^ Fr ««* 

** ® ft v Prhuiiptx IA tfdrts ■ £i i 


PICCADILLY 
CIRCUS i Corner of 
Shaftesbury Ave. 
LIVERPOOL ST, t 
28-305 Liverpool 
St k| er. of Arcade. 
54 ,STRAND; Opp. 
Charing X Hasp. 
HAMMERSMITH : 
JA, Kinc Street. 

KINGS CROSS: 

281, Fenton vi lie Itd- 
A ho : 

BRIGHTON : 

75, North Street. 

EASTBOURNE: 

1 IQ, Terminus Kd. 


3 specimen 
Diamonds in 
18 cl Gold 
Selling, 

£10 IDs. 


Exquisite 

Diamond 

Ouster, 


5-stone 
Diamond 
Half-hoop- 


EARLY! 


COLD WATCH BRACELET, - 

Latest dt-Mgn, with 15-jit welled A A | 

highrst gr:ide lever movement, Jfl 1/ m r- 

wan-amed for to years, Hall- v/ 

marked Solid Gold. //, , p ^ \ 

WRITE FOR ART CATALOGUE . FINE COLD 
w | * NECKLET. 

—. - - t , - 4? with Drop 

>aom Cf* 

(P ■ ^ v Aijuamm ines 

r and Pe-irls. 


London's Ldrgfit ftwtlitn. 



wfCt7?iaAe4 


fiuijofo fritA 
tiUl-attbAw. 


I T’S so easy to choose the 
wrong gift. What pleases 
one friend does not neces¬ 
sarily please another, Hut 
wi ui a Waterman’s Ideal you 
are sure to be right. For 
consider; Everyone writes, 
and everyone appreciates 
comfort and speed in writ i ng\ 
Which is just what Water¬ 
man’s Ideal stands for —that 
and convenience. So send 
your friends the writer's best 
friend, the World’s best pen 
Waterman's Ideal, It*sso 
easy to send the right gift ! 

H ’aiermani Ideal can be Matt 
in a nr at little box Jar posting 
to ntty pa* i of the tt’orM, 

Waterman’s 

Ideal 

Fountain Pen 


s 

i 


Three Types ; 11 Rcgalnr,’ 1 frprn ] 2 6 ; 

Sftfriy ” 4*nd 14 Self-Filling," fmm 
IT 6, No. 54, " Self [■ iitiug^ ;md 
Nu, 44, M Sstlety. * with extra targe 
ni1 1 , at 22 6 + r feritkliv rec siteeh*: ritied. 
Presentation Pens in Silver and Gold, 

NHw to Kuit lU Imndu reicliiLLireil ^ruta* If mt raitlte 
riir^t 1 of tutloom pud Jctdlrn everywhere, 
Write fur & eojij of " Th* Pen Book.'’ fret' frum: 

L, G, Sloan, n<L. CheCorner 

Kiniesway, London, W,C ,3 


Sir? 
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DULCITONE 

(Regd.) 

The Harp-toned light-weight 
Piano that never needs Tuning 


In this delightful instrument, with keys and 
touch like a good piano, the sounds are p ri> 
duced by tuning-forks, which are unaffected 
by extremes of heat and cold. Therefore the 
bulcitorae makes a very desirable instrument for 
an evening’s music by the fireside, an impromptu 
concert and dance, for children practising, or 
for school use. It weighs only 60 lbs. T and 
can easily be moved about from place to place. 

Price d£30 net. 


Terms : £ 10 down & 1 I monthly payments of £2 

Jt is an invaluable instrument 

for I he Colon tts or abroad. 


THOMAS MACHELL & SONS 

49, GREAT WESTERN ROAD. GLASGOW. 



WEATHER VANES 

CAN BE FITTED ON EXISTING FLAG POLE, 




* Oi 


RICE: 

: 3:0 


Made in strong Steel 
(Electro Galvanised), 
me curing 29 in, by 
25 in. Ready for fixing. 

W. LANGLEY, 100 & 104,To*fcy Street, S.E.1 


rum. 
PA I». 



Repula tioit 

SAILOR SUITS 

From BritainsNavalFhrt 


TijMADE lo measure in 
Keal Navy Serge, 
as supplied to the 
Admiralty, or in White 
Drill, corresponding in 
every deiail io Ihe uni¬ 
forms worn by Il»M. 
Sailors Self - Measure- 
ment Form and 11 lustra* 
lions on request 

Wc Hull Regulation 

Serge by the yard, and 
other . qualities suitable 
for LadUee'* GentV. and 
Cl.ildi'un's wear at price* 
from 2 6 to 2S/* a 
yard, 30 in*. to 56 in*. 

wide. 1 weeds, Cheviot*, 
and, Gabardme^ in all 
colour* for 1 adie* 1 wear 
and Gent,v lulling*. 

Writ* far Pattern Book 37. free, 

A ny length cut and sent 
Carriage Paid in U.K. 


The Rea!Navy Serge Warehouse I 

J.D.MORANT IFF 
PORTSMOUTH 




The Xmas Gift 

for any man—young or old 

■ -da a Portable " Alpha rt 
\ No. 2 Trouser Press and 
: Suit Hanger (Pat.) U perfectly 
; creases and stretches trousers. *nd 
: leave* coat ami T«t*t wrinkle 
* Made of hard wood 
: spring ataal, it Ivt* iffisctiraliy 
i lifetime. Ticking Into ri s 2 s 21) ln«.. 

: and weighing an n®*., it can travel 

■ with him ftnywherfi ami ensure 

I * nnart aait urei y momlnsR, *3 # rJ * 

t British throughout. ° ° 


Post Free, 


ALPHA" No. 2 HE LUXE 4E g 

wider. polished Walnut Sl*M, Ea tni-f^wcr 

Nickel Spring**nd Flttinft Halers liftT Fre* 

or hook. A handaome gift, lr> U.K 


On« Cheque or P.O + "London John City & At id land Bank.” j 


HAY & CQ.C?? 4 ), 5,Tudor St.,London, E.C.4 


LIQUIDATION STOCK-FORCED REALIZATION 

12-Guinea Value for £ 3 / 12/6 




An astounding offer of a SOLID GOLD WATCH BRACELET at an Enormous Reduction. 


IS TEAK#’ 
WRITTEN 
\YA R R AN TV. 

T P A n K 
CKQUIlrt fcS 
INVITE D» 


Lady"* £1212 r ‘ hfindsonifl 
Xj/lfi O Solid Gold Enfilrth halL 
marked Keyless Expanding Watch 
Bracelet; highly finished movement with 
aM ihe moat modern Improvements : unbntak* 
nhic ma nserins : (irned to half a minute a 
month ; solid gn-tti cufensmn to fit and Snp 
any wrist; a beautifully made Watch Bracelet 
sn every p.irtlcn'ar : IS years" warranty; 
week's free trial; -aerifies £3 lift; approval 
btfo re payment with pleasure. 


20 pa pc Lilt 
free on 
application. 


DAVIS & Co.,») 26 


.S.E.5 
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FRANK STATEMENT.—For some years 
the supply of certain Oriental tobaccos required 
for Chairman has been disturbed. Now quan¬ 
tities of the requisite quality are available, 

Chairman 

Chairman was and now, again, is the 
surest way to the complete enjoy¬ 
ment of the pipe. 

It is a fine mixture, as distinctive in its smoking qualities * 
as it is unusual in its blend. 

The distinction has a reason—it enhances the pleasure one 
has in smoking. It adds to the enjoyment of the pipe. 

The unusualness is due to the use of certain Eastern 
tobaccos, which blend harmoniously with the more 
robust American leaf, and improve it. 

These Eastern tobaccos are again up to the requisite 
standard—they are again at their best in Chairman. 

They add an attractiveness of 
flavour and a delicacy of fragrance 
that no other tobacco has. They 
make it as enjoyable a tobacco as 
can be made. 

An ounce yields about six hours of 
the most complete satisfaction. 

The price is 1/1 an ounce. It is 
not yet commercially possible to 
make it less. 

BOAR DM AN’S is the same blend 
but milder, and RECORDER 
the same but fuller flavoured. 

AH packed in 1 and 2 oz. lead 
packets and larger tins, and sold 
by good class tobacconists and 
stores at 1/1 an ounce. 

R. J. LEA, LTD. - - - REDDISH. MANCHESTER. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



J 
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SWtaeJ Sjorcinmw of Uric 
Awl Crj/tuU* htffhUf magni¬ 
fied* Xo wonder the# hurt! 


HOW TO CLEAR ALL URIC ACID. 
KIDNEY AND LIVER POISONS 
OUT OF THE SYSTEM. 

Medical Men decide saltrated water is 
quickest permanent cure for organic dis¬ 
orders causing rheumatism, Bright’s 
disease* stomach trouble, etc. 

By Alice LandlEvS (Qualified Nurse). 

C logged, sluggish, and congested liver, kidneys 
or intestines, with the attendant rheumatism, 
languor, biliousness, defective vision* catarrh, 
indigestion, and impure blood, should never be 
neglected. They mean constipation, “ the be¬ 
ginning of all disease/' for dangerous toxins are 
then being constantly 
absorbed straight into the 
blood, although sufferers 
seldom even suspect the 
real cause of all their 
troubles. Powerful mix¬ 
tures and drugs like 
calomel (mercury) may 
irritate the liver to con¬ 
vulsive action, but do 
pot stop adherence to 
walls of the intestines,nor 
cleanse and strengthen 
the delicate network of secretory ducts and 
absorbent glands. For this latter purpose doctors 
agree there is no solvent, cleansing and blood- 
purifying agent equal to the deposits of certain 
natural medicinal waters. These deposits are 
obtainable at slight cost from any chemist as pure 
refined Alkia Saltrates. Take before breakfast a 
level teaspoonful of this pleasant-tasting com¬ 
pound in a half tumbler of water, and notice how 
all symptoms of rheumatic or other body poisons 
vanish within two or three days , and you begin 
to enjoy life as Nature intended. Mental effort 
and concentration become easy again, hard work a 
pleasure, and any pain or constant tired feeling 
will disappear. Even gall-stone or other painful 
concretions of sharp uric acid crystals and impure 
mineral salts may thus be dissolved. Avoid all 
strong cathartic pills, patent medicines, lowering 
salts, drugs or highly-alcoholic stimulants, eat 
moderately, and drink occasionally a little salt¬ 
rated water—Nature's own blood clarifier, uric 
acid solvent and eliminant of all impurities—then 
you need never fear a recurrence.—AX, 


This is the Glove iot Wintry Weir wish 
Fresh- Atr Folk. It brings cosy finger-tip 
warmth to such chill? job* as Winter 
Motoring* Driving, Skating, Tramping, 

“LAMMIE" GAUNTLETS 

HAND 5 EWN PELTS WITH THE 
NATURAL FLEECE INSIDE. 

Eimthtti fight Bnjf. 

Buutf&r hard Ctf un fry 
rata i*. 7 f widk Git ttnt- 
itt. wifh it* Bitst* turn- 
evrr. JtU v>ell m#r fht 
c«if sirtv* oftd mute* 
ih* stmj outbid©, 

Send f'.O,, (Me.. IBB 
with, pAm» and Tull :m1- 
tire'-s. Say whether lor 
man or la/ly and jfive _ 
ordinary Hot* tiff- Full 
money bade «mmediately if 
jo.] wish id return the gloves, 

J. BARBOUR k SONS. Ltd. , 
19a, Beacon B’ld'gs, So. Shields. 



END FOR CATALOGUE 

All lfie world ifiat knows 
welcomes feaps Overseas 
Catalogue—it Lpiru^s tfie 
pick of^All-Bpilish 
Bargains 
dipeciloj/ou 

Don't miss 
a mail- 

SEND 
NOW 


pec 



Lf you want to know how rrmoh you can &ave by buy¬ 
ing English Goods direct from Enyland^thrn send for 
Fear s Overseas Catalogue, It shows hundreds of Hoes 
—all illustrated and plainly priced—Men’s Suit* and 
fciiiitlntfs, Raincoats and Waterproof Coats, Sports Coats and 
Trousers, Collars, Ties. Shirts, Underwear, Hatfl. Caps, 
Hocks, Boots, Shoes, Umbrellas, Blankets, Sheets, Pillow 
Blips, Curtains, Ladles' Blouses and Sports Coats. Corsets, 
Stocking and Underwear* Travelling Casee> Handbags and 
Other Leather Goods, Electro Plate, Fountain Pens and 
Stationery. Pocket Knives* Scissorsand Table Cutlery* Rings, 
Pendants. RroOeiies and every kind of Pretty Jewellery, 
Clocks and also Gold Watches, Silver Watches* and Nickel 
Watches* Bracelet Watches! 8 Day Watches, and Calendar 

TTi . T*Ai7T\ Bn.lol Bridge, 

rear^y IffM) BRISTOL, enclanr 

All Prospective Campers 

Should betid 3 ii, to Lightweight Trkt Co, £Dept. $.). 70 . 

Hi ah Hoi bom, London, for all lists. Cycle, Motor, Pedestrian 
(easily tarried), G:ird*?n r Bathing Tent*,, Portable Light 
Baths imd Hammock Beds a speciality. lent* as supplied 
to Officer* of the 1 st and and Life Guards for Active Service, 
Our Outfits are a proved success all over the world. 

Double Roo f Co lonial Tfents_S|J€Cjj*j 

AIL our goods are worthy of attention. 


Use your old safety razor blades 
over and over again. 

There's a hundred perfect shaves 
in a single blade If you use a 


COSMOS SHARPENER 


WWW 'III IIF-W iH'lllriiniflllllfimiDUll 



nukwr 


30 /- 

HD FINISH 
WITH A 

COSMOS HONER 


PBUCl 



j f&r Sa/wfy or 

Otrdi ftwty fttxyora 

TFtnftf for 
Booklet Xo. m 
it rid near *it 

Betti Her, 


British American Eipod A Import Ce* 
8, Unff Lane* Aldmflutt St., London, E.CL 

A SPLENDID XMAS 


" I hai- e pl^nmtre 
in ntAtilig th*t 
% h <s € o fi m 0 1 
Strapper is 
|i roving pi- 
irtmelj s&ti* r 
factory. 1 g*va 
the ili* vice A 
Kt-vere trial l»j 
using it on gotxl* 
old llllultA. 1 

WHS Mh>U- 

Ishvd with the 
mult - it has 
jhju.Il 1 tlrnm like 
new again " 
Yaut* faithfully. 
V. L. Amiens. 

Sandewn. 

Sept. IH 2 L 

" Please «nd me 
some more lt*jok- 
liit b to distribute 
to my friend;?. 

I bought* 11 
t'oMuoei II Liner 
and t rented " u 
old Idide that 1 
could not get any 
tvSge tin other* 
wjjn\ and have 
libd h gftlDg Witb 
complete natm- 
(ar-riini 3 week* 
noff,' 1 
It 

Screiiottkh, . 

Sept., IPJJ. 
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TURNWRIGHT'S 


SIMPLY DELICIOUS 

you will fiay after just one golden piece l After the twen¬ 
tieth piece* you will repeat it just a-i emphatically. Kach 
piece Ja a* delicious, as rich, smooth, ami creamy In flavour 
as the hut. Take some home with you to-day. The Best 
Toffee obtainable* Tf any diflleultv la experienced In obtain- 
ing, please send m name and address of your confectioner. 


ff{(ff Mr FREE AND sold loose 

POSTPAID 8 P per l- lb .,^| 

iLnd In Tina, in Daintily 
Wrnppad Pieces, 

Aik Confectioner to-day. / i > 

(Dept. A), BRIGHOUSE. YORKS? 


A Serial of Bnutiid Bird md 
Baitcrfly Cards will be sent on 
receipt of postcard uptktttiaa. 
Mention 1 Strand Mitatinc? 

Maker* : TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, LTD, 


DE-LIGHT 


Sr ADAPTABLE SAUCEPANS 


SAVE their COST fn Food, 
Work and FUEL saved. 





AS 

DOUBLE 
SAUCEPANS 
SAVES 2l4 HEATING 
AS INNER PAN IS 
ENTIRELY SUNK 
HYGIENIC NO INSIDE 

nr* L /* o OA . „„„ ^ ^ RIDGES TO CLEAN 

With a set of 3 Patent Saucepan* ^ — 

you have the ta*c of 5 Articld* t as they 

are instantly made into 2 Double Saucepans (apt. OT4ptd ; this alone ^avea ^i, cost of 
2 Double Snucejwiii Don't be put off with Old Style Saucepnns, insist on having New Stylo Adaptable Saucepans and Save 
Money and Space* especially when you can buy these at less cost than old style Saucepans* Bond NOW £1 note for Heaviest 
Quality, Polished Pure Aluminium ; or 10/6 for Heavy Fireproof Enamel ware. Non-Breakaway Handles; and the Nest of ^ Patent 
Saucepanoi (?pt+ 4 4pt. s and ypr pmsdnuate), with Lida, will be sent by return post paid, abroad a/- extra* Tnui* Suffiard. , 


NOT IN USE 
GREAT BOOH 
WHERE SPACE 

IS 

LIMITED. 
FLATS Etc 


“ PATENT SAUCEPAN” CO. (Dept. 10), Lime Hill Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


Don’t Cet ‘Run Down’ 


This winter, instead of having the usual coughs 
and colds, instead of feeling 4 * run down,” * 4 out 
of sorts,” 11 below par,” take regular Turkish Baths 
in the privacy of your own home. The 14 Gein ” 
Turkish Bath Cabinet enables you to do this with 
the minimum of trouble and expense, A hot-air 
bath weekly in the Gem Cabinet will clear the 
body of impurities, and stimulate the liver and 
kidneys* It is the pleasantest possible means of 
obtaining relief from rheumatic and kindred pains* 
BOOKLET FREE. 

THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., Ltd, 

(Dept, HK fil 4 Southwark Street, London. 5JL1. 





KEEP 

YOUR HAIR 

YOUNG. 


JUST SHAMPOO WITH 


PERFUMED SHAMPOO 

SUMRHOUS UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 

SEND P.0. I/- FOR FULL-SIZE SACHETS. 

C A. STOKES &. CO.. LTD., 
m leufeouF WOB&S. I1RISTOL. 
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"-EVER'READY 




ELECTRIC 

SPECIALITIES 


j uper tority of Qrrt/sh 
mani/focfure info itrongref/ef 


Electric 
Hand Lamp. 

Wa i$6i. 

Prk:ci3/s complete. 
pMUge 1/- 

tf= 


Tn 
iM 



Clectric Inspec¬ 
tion Lamp. 

No. iSj ,3 
Price 3/- 
Wirh AScurjiy belt 
clip. PonlagtgeL 




No, 1S61. 


Standard Size 

Pocket Lamp, 

| No. i 7 S<x 
Frke J/. 

Covered Leather¬ 
ette. Postage Sfj. 


P<Wm* k. kd«t«l with rmiKuct for Mti) OrJm. 

Cter Cate/aftt* F wilt 

sent vfijH appticAUm to ; 

the portable electric light CO., LTD., 
120, Shaftesbury Avenue, LONDON, W.l. 


COGNAC BRAND? 

40 YEARS 

OLD. 





In 

, , Flaw liibrt 
(deal fLjE'Traveller* 
Heart Tr Mil lie fteuuti 
» i i m PWn flat Bunn* (xm 

M . ? n-rwiu tflsMfnl 

jTROft>S*Br t d.) 69. Dulwich Rd.LunAm , S F 7, 


I Invaluable for 

ASTHMA, CATARRH, COUGHS,& t 



I7*vcllffi. Lawyer* Auctioneers. Milieu, 
Miner*. Engineer*, Warehousemen. Speaker*. 
^ETOrrft. ieichfli, and all who have vocal 
exertion. a* well » those subject to vibaled or 
duily aemotpbefe or change* from heat to 
c*id. ntid »P«dy benefit from Proctor* 
t mrEyptui I asidle*. recotfniied all the world 

over .i ionJcbh for TVoaU Cheit. Voice, 
nronchinl Imiation, L at*rrb*Cmisrk Aithma. 
Nay Fever, etc. They act like a charm. 
Une Ia m- u a I bedlime relieve* respiration and 
helpi ileep r Recommended by the Faculty. 

^ardtsal Vaufliui wrota: ( h^e nl way* 
louml Proctor r Pfneljpttu Failles effitmiooi/* 
Hjjp COwrlea bra tley : M Proctor ■ PtnelyptUJ 
Paatlllro arc excellent for Elie throat 1 
^Madame tttrah (tern hart t ; " Caea Proctor * 
iTm'lyptai Piietll** with pern. fe new*** for 
llmoii, Cheat, and voice, and rcwmniend& bet 
friend* to ti*e thrift. 

m N1*i Klleri Terry: " C-oDaldcri Proctor* 

Finel y ptm Pa*tlll« tletter than any other 
JiKenife or ihuLIIIq for the voice. ' 


Pinelyptus 


L '3 PER BOX frwn any CHEMIST OR STORE. 

rrofiw t Pmdvi>tuM Depot, Navca$tU - (r o Tyn7, 


>(< 



Learn 

to... 

Write! 


17 ARN while you learn. Short 
^ stories and article* arc com 
manding big price a and the 
dra*nd for eontnhption a grow* 
daily. You can qualify under 
expert guidance to earn m-ney 
by your pen. and to make your 
spare hour* profitable. The 
postal course of the Regent 
Institute will show you how to 
write, what to write about, and 
where to nelL and the in si mo 
tjon will be percmnl to YOU, 
Write NOW for a free copy 
of / How to Succeed as a 
Writer," which describes the 
openings for new write**. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept, 129 JL 
22* Bedford Street, Strand. LONDON, W.C,2 + 





Royal Sovereign 

PfNCILS *B6 BRITISH MAOE 

& 


The finest Pencil in the World lot Draughts* 
men, Artists, and General use t because of its 
smoothness and great durability* Made in all 
degrees by The Roynl Sovereign Pencil Gfc, 
Ltd,, Falcon Pencil Works, Battersea, S,W, 
Famous over j* velrk, | Jiy appointment to 

h*m. the Kiry.rir - “ 
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Tkt S fory of i\ T a / iff j B uf k Sto rag e — 1V0. ? 



"V • ' : y* i 

ESkI • ■ IK 


'* ***,>. 


m r ft>jr ; 


'i 


» 




Modern Application 


A TbS r TUBE for his wand. An algebraic equation for ms 
1 * potent chant. Thus the scientist, modern master of ma^ic* 
probes the mysteries of heat, light, power w and leads a generation 
of men to further progress. 


His magic spell has shown us how to use the terrific power 
imprisoned in Petroleum. To him wc owe the most refined, 
pure essence of concentrated energy — Pratt's ‘Perfection' 
Spirit. 


From him also comes the latest development in Petrol distribu¬ 
tion —bulk storage* The Golden Pump will soon be a landmark 
throughout the United Kingdom to users of 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


From th* GoTtifn pump 


[ft tht Gretn CtfFt 


AMGLO AMF.RTCAN DEL CO. LTD., 

CMt, UriOon, S.W.l. Bnnihci ami Utpoli evtrywhert. 


Digitized by CtOO^Ic 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 









6o 
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"Look at old Golly a miring his sell in ihe Table. He thinks it's a looking 
glass cause it s polished with Mansion Polish/' 

" You cant say much. 1 eddy, cause the first time my old shoes were done 
with Cherry Blossom Boot Polish you thought they was patent leather. 1 * 



wherever that crowd may be, you are 
in danger of infection. 

Evans Pastilles are the surest safeguard you can have. 
For Evans’ Antiseptic Throat Pastille^ made to a Formula 
of the Liverpool 7 hroal Hospital, act as an effective pre¬ 
cautionary measure against bronchial ailments and the 
microbes of Influenza, Catarrh, etc. 

Jim PER TIN FROM ALL CHEMISTS. 

*J If : 

I I U EV ANS SONS LESCHER * WEBB. LTD.. 

9 * LIVEFf-OOL. LONDON, * NEW TfORH. r ^j I 

^EVANS’ ftsstittes^ 

■ "MvERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


See the Raised Bar 
on ev*ry I a 

palrnlrd mark «*- 
clillivr In Evbdb'. 
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A FAMOUS 
BOOT 


War Id Wid* 


Testimonials 


ILLUSTRATED 
LIST FREE, 


A Magnificent all British, all Leather, 
Welted Boot made by skilled craftsmen 
at the Northampton Works of 


LENNARDS LIMITED 

(London Leicester Northampton) 

QUEENS* HOAD BRISTOL 




Are Yon Dissatisfied With 
Your Piano Playing? 


Uhl vc yuq tired of InracHItHlllR* ? Do** 
further profroBi Gram lmpoaihWT An 
(moUM H.'hesuu of modem Atudy 
will quickly mnln2 the averag?* (» lay ft 
a brilliant pianist, and hr the iguili- 
cat Lon id iiimiorn " WElOHT TOUL.il" 
principle*, TONE own be linraeiiK'lj 
impnived, For au jean I have nl.utl.lwL 
the bwt plujiin ami have adopted 
after rigid scrutiny the l test p-liite 
of their method*, ncu.t toy aWUtjF to 
undersUmH the dtffliaiUi** of mud tut* 
unable* me to train nil lmpil* u* 
(#fcllT?|y hf Comwpunrimce a* by 
private le*$cuF. One of my Vatrx^m- 
ilence ImpilK, ati L it A M., A.IUI iL 
write* 


" 1 mi l mt say I have found the greatest twMaihl* benefit- 
" Fur yearn I have rtndtad the Art uf Relaxation, hut 
"never nnemi^l to get the fullest result*. T feel row 
1 (Ihnwh your help) I have (wtlvd Die problem, If I 
“ hav* lho same help In the other lewa*. nothing will 
14 Itj Jiupotddbla/ 

Under tii r Ohiirlea A, CiEliott method, th* minimum practice produces 
the maximum results ■ however short y^ur time for practice, you run 
make rniml ipruffr^t The aunl Ration of Arm Balance anil Relaxation 
Is fully dealt With, which will enable you to pruritic* I hat full, MjTioriKiN 
t^me that marks tha artist at the j>Lano. Tilt t ! H AKLEH A. G1LLETF 
Advaiinal Course dealt w I Lb every branch of the Art-Sightlitadinn. 
Memorising, Finger work, Rhythm. Pit rasing, etc., wliiUt the 
Btdlnnaem' Course commerces with the fu n dam* nta of 
plana playlng t and by th* lisa of my spJsoSallsnd method 
■’lokly lead* to the actual playing of *1mpl« piece*. 

ruf this Coupon filled in, or & Postcard for Booklet 

... .. COUPON.. 

^Sr, CHARLES A* QILLETT, Studio S.D. t ; 
: lip South Mol tori St,, New Bond St., W-L 

* Plejtse send me your Booklet on Plane Flaying, rMention when * 
+ " big what p!si*s you tan play, or If h beginner, pleams iKiy *j-r * 


Haifa ... ....,..,j,,.,. 

AnhnruDigitized by O O- Q-L-C-. 



AN EXCEPTIONAL 


FREE GIFT! 



A SUMPTUOUS 
ASSORTMENT OF 

E RAM-Khayyam 

CIGARETTES. 

The wealth and spuv j 
of ihf East ditmArea 
in dream-cloud twvK't. 


THIS 


W OULD you likcj absolutely free of charge, a bo* of the 
world's daintiest and mu^l wonderful CigaretJpf Is 
contain* An assortment of nit brand* of ERAM' 
Khayyam AiiiUt Ctaarettoo, Mile timied with real petal h of Row^, 
■ome with ri^h mid deli-calc purple Silk, some with tinifly Ijuiltii field, 
and okhers with fork Until recently Eft A Bl-Khayyam Ctnnttn 
wert: only to lie found III the Of Tin* and tUrnu* uf the native I'rilKTii 
and Potentates of 1ml In. The mi If mini pies much in# Europe were 
brought by t raveller* who were allowed to enter the precinct* of ihe*t! 
exrhuive placira. 

The d^ltdoiu hml rahtL# Oriental Perfume, remindful of the 


MYSTERIOUS CHARMS, VISIONS 

and alluring itvw^iiwof the ronuutic EmL rr^Hu the Oigarece 
j* smoked mn^n h new meaning to the Cigarette Bmokrr. 

In order to introduce these delightful ERA M-Khayyam Cigarette* to 
a, wider circle of Amokem we have decided to distribute 


100,000 BOXES FREE 

OF CIGARETTES OF iUNHIVALLED 
' ATMOSPHERE" - SUBTLE AND ENTICING, 


N EVER BE PURE lias Mich a luold and expensive offer been made. 

hut w« know that once jrmi have tented ERAM -Khayyam 
Cigarette* you will n I ways be their staunch friend. 

... READ THIS:.... 

Orixinala may be ieen at ouf Office* : 


11 J Jar Si r*, I have pleaHure i n 
writing to tlmik you for the 
Iteftutiful lYw^ntaiimi Cabinet 
of excellent Cigarette*. They 
cartalnly are dcUdoua. — 
Tourt truly , thO-S,' 1 
" Dear Bins,— PleAW lead rue 
fifty of your deUidotu Emm 
EhAjjam dgareltM. The 
beam-mil fren holder which 
vnu sent me wlfii my la*t 
Cigarette* I ft rally charming, 
and admired by erWJOOfl who 
bvck it. -- Voun* faithfully. 

o.wr 


A SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
GIFT. 

In addition lo th& fiee trial 
Box of Cigar ttiiM every 
applicant will also ie«ivf 
a FREE coupon for a 
magnificeTd rtai gold- 
mounted Cigarette Jloldcr f 
4 \ inches long, value io.fi. 


i Free Box Qnte ottly to Ecuh Applicant *) 

r TH> receive oue of then beautiful Dee boxee |i«rt to u* the Oaopon 
l Itflow together with Postal Or.h r Ur JkI. or ulftmi* U» «uttr rat of 
and taking, and mm* "HIJ* ferwaftlrd *f 

(wMt tamtbar with d«cdptive i»uiphlH (tuoney gladly refunded If noL 


Further supplies may he obtained from 
all good-class Tobacconists add Stores. 


.*.FREE GIFT COUPON.. 

Pin thii Coupon T(J L & J. FABIAN, 

to i piece of 

paper with your tRAil CJ, ilarifB. (DapL L ^ 
j j 74, New Bond Street, London H W.1, 

name and ad- 1 ( „ 

j-.. »i»if BS*!tK4.T”rS!£w““™ 

.riwiiJHamir.?3ew!55iP5. 
























































W SHAOEINE any itiil 

W from IlUlN ix BLACK. 
r A Li BURN or GOLDEN, i* 
40Li 1 in 11 .II mliouna. in jkt- 
fftctlj hnmalww, roiitaiuv no 
Lefni. silver, mercury, 

Oopy of Medical certificate 
eadcwed. <'anuot, produce un i 
□aLuml tin u. .State colour ( 
Hfcpiinscl. Trial bo 
L ]m- i* |Kj*t lid, j la.portlfl; 

V a e t i* f »l L!.'ll : 3 9 + |KMt L-ti 

SHADEtNE CO, 

VKrWi. luiT. i.T 
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Those who cannot take 

COD LIVER OIL 

will find "MaltaMai" a 

successful alternative, 
picking io the palate, 

“ Meltoline" is pro* 
duLed by The Mnlline 
Cumpany (established 
1876 ), and U a combine* 
lion of flesh'farming 
products containing no 
Cod Liver OiL 


At the Landau Mcdicil 
Eihibiiiro bdd at West¬ 
minster* October, 1921 , 
many eminent physicians 
expreued the opinion that 
“ Maltolmc * p would be 
much appreciated by tbou 
knowing the valuable pro- 

pertki of Cod Liver Oil, 
hut who are uaabla to 
take it, 

^ MaJtoilne" is prfiaral 
■S ifl pvtnUr /orm, which La* 
adelldoui flaveur. trul is 
eully taken by the mont 
faHtldinus. Children fake 
It readily. 

** P by flrafc - class 

chemists. 

Price 3 /- per Bottle 

or direct from 

Maltine Mfg, Co., Lld, t 
9 S, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
LONDON, E.CL. 

Seiul sfii tr*pi ftixftf.nc# 

for a TRIAL PACKAGE. 


SHORTHAND 

Bend for free illustrated handbook \ C H 
and lesson of the rapidly-acquired aO U i 
SLOAN - DUPLOYAN system. 

The only simple system used on the 
Official Parliamentary Reporting Sla(f, 

Sloan-Duployan 

Headquarters 
(Dept. A), Ramsgate, 


ARTIFICIAL 

HANDS, ARMS, 
LEGS, £c EYES. 

Oldest established in the world. 
British manufacture throughout. 

Comfort, 

Lightness, 

Durability. 


World*wide re* 
puution for 
excellence of 
construction. 


PajKE Mkujm-h ; 

it Roehjmptan 

L Dahlia*, 


Pari*, 

etc. 


Illustrated Citaliwue 
Pd*t Free. 
Phone: Garrard 91SL 


W. R. GROSSMITH 

(Branch of Associated tfmyWl Appliance Maker*, IddJ 

1?* Burleigh Street ffarinff UO. Strands LONDON, W.C*» 
And nt 64, Dyke Rond, Brighton. 


For XMAS PRESENTS, buy RINGS, &c., of 

SAMUEL EDCCUMBE 


r 


Dealer in /Yfcioiu Stcmvs, 

Cornwall St., PLYMOUTH. 

Bi iiir-O rrf to take mm of tinier, j-vti fratt. 




l8 CL 


3 Diamonds 

£12 0 G 

1 Sapphire and 

2 Diamonds 

£8 a 0 

Before buying send for my 


to any part of the world* A 

Article at Wholesale Price. 


9 Diamonds 

£10 Q O 

i Sapphire and 
8 Diamonds 

£0 0 0 

List, post free 


STICKS 

EVERYTH ING 

A child can use it. Toy* mended with 
SECCOT1NE stay stuck. There is scarcely 
a breakage it will not cleanly* easily and 
permanently repair. Costs pence: saves pounds. 
Sold Everywhere JAd , 6d and 9d. 
Seh m Manufacturers 1 M'Caw, Steven sun & Orr„ Ltd,. 
• Belfast and 339 High Holtnrq, Lcmdrm, W.C.l 

HIIIUM 


J 
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Telegram] : 
Greatly, 
Telephone : 
Battersea 300 

(4 Lus>. 


5nn Minutes from 
Victoria by Elevated 
Electric Railway 
Bosk to ClapbaiB 
Read, 


ARTISTIC FURNISHINGS 

Decorative, Inexpensive 


Wonderful Value. 

20 t ooo yards of Cretonne 
to be cleared at 

Greatly Reduced 
Prices* 

Suitable for Curtains and 
Loose Covers, from I /4J 
per yd- 

Caaetnetkt Cloths 

in a large variety of 
colourings and qualities, 
from I/OS per yd* 

Bolton Sheeting} 

^oin* wide, from 2/6 
per yd* 

Patterns Upon 
Application, 

LOOSE COVERS 
cot and fitted 
by experience! 


Curtain Fabrics, 
Tapestries* 

Greatly Reduced 

in Price, 

Large range of designs 
and colourings suitable 
for Curtains and Covering 

Furnitures from 3/1IJ to 
29/1J per yd* 

Empress Cord 
Velvet 

in specially dyed colours, 
reduced from 14/11 to 
8/9 per yd., 50 m. wide, 
Excellent Cursain Fabric, 

Patterns Upon 
Application. 

Experienced repre- 
i.-nt Id 

advise and CWI 
v Morale. ]■ 


Window Treatments a Speciality, Write for 
THE HOME BEAUTIFUL,” a book 
devoted entirely to Artistic Furnishing* 


WHY BE TOO FAT? 


Mummie always 

uses Vikttiik for my 
aches and bruises. One 
little rub and away the 
pain goes. ft*s just fine. 
I hope all Mummies 
who read this Will send 
their little boys' and 
girls' horrible pains 
away with Vikwik 
Dad and Mum use it, 
so it must be good, 
mustn't it P 


Regain Yonr Health and Beauty. 

If you ate a sufferer frum. Obesity and Us dreaded enlist- 
quences, r^id the following letters and lake beort. No sufferer 
should delay treatment, 01 take weakening mineral treatments, 

or ruin 1 be system wlih compounds of 
debililn Eing drugs. ANTI PON is Safe, 

Sure", mid PJea^iit, and is compounded 

of tbfj put vegetable ingredients^ and K HV 


taking 1 Antlwn. I am foe ling m well sitire 
taking ii—Tours truly, It 8." 

' Hear 8ir .—1 sun plowed to tell you your 
Aatlpcm has quite cuml me. 1 havi* lost ast 
and itttalntxl normal w«ig1it 1 hive Wn 
takiiif it m directed up till a few day* ago, ami 
fftel mi.udi letter sunl stronger in. every way.— 
Tours faithfully, rMr.) E.” 

" fti™.—Twu will l» interacted to know that 1 
made a deemw it* weight of 19 jib in three 
days, accompanied by a iin decrease In Birth. 

Remember Afltlpon has 20 years- 1 repu^ 
tation, and b the only i&afr, sure, and 
pleasant remedy fur over.stoutness. No 
change of diet, but a reduction of So?.. 10 
ylb. in a single day and night. Sold in 
powder or liquid by Boots' (600 branches), 
and ail Chemists and Stores ihe world 
over. Price 3/- and 5/’, Or powder foim, 
in plain wrapper, direci from the An upon 
Co* (Desk 3), Zl w Store Street. 
London W*C+ 1 < 

3/* & 5 - Powder or Liquid* 


INSTANTLY KILLS PAIN. 


VIKWIK in not only imrivallol fur children'* use, hut m * gwnl 
liniment for adults It Is quite distinctive. Rheumatism. flout, Sciatica, 
Lmulaani, Neuritis, Neuralgia. SlynovitiB, Cramp. Sprains. Knda<* nr 
aiyrache or pain yield to it* sootMag curative action Immediately, 
VlKWII *tm the irriUitciiML of Chilblains arid Bums In a remarkable 
umiTitr, hauling and curing thum uuickly and rflurttvelj.. If you 
differ from any kind of ]niln. you dn Jk> iiitidleftHly V fitWIK will 
make you uln'btt. (Jo to your Chemist and get n bottle tfl irj. 
Price l.:i and 3r‘-. from Boot*, TnylnfX Timothy Whit*. Self ridge’s, 
Harriwl s. and all Chemists nml Stores, or direct tort free fraffl the 
VlKYYLR (XP.. Dak« 27 , Store Street, Loudon. W.tXl. 


INSTANTLY KILLS PAIN OF 
Tl&M NEURALGIA GOUT 

L BACKACHE nerve fj 

BOAT BRUISES CRAMP 

l STRAINS LUMBAGO 

13 Bottles ; Large Size* 3/- 

From BOOTS. TAYLOR'S, and all Chemist!, 


7your> 

fcHCMlST 
i SELLS , 


MICH STREET. CLAPHflM S.W.4- 
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foots’ Bath Cabinet 


health value of Thermal (Hot Air or Vapour) Bathing is an es.tnbli&b*d 
fact. Nothing else is so effective in pret'eming sicklier, or for the cure of 
Colds, Inrtneura, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Kidney 
Complaints. It eliminates the poiwrjnous mallei* from the system, increases 
the now of blood—the life current— freed from its impurities, clears ihe skin, 
recuperates an d revitalises l be body, qmtis the nerves, rests the tired T creates 
that delightful feeling of invigor.iEed health And itrength, insures perfect 
cleanliness, and is helpful in every way. 

Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Rath* can be enjoyed privately 
ai home with our Patent Safety Cabinet. When not in use it faitis into a 
small* compact space. 

Complete* with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &C* 

Write for Balh Book, B 3 . Post Free. 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. B 3), 171, New Bond St, London, WJ, 


IMPERIAL speedy 

LEATHER STITCHER 



/mper/af Automatic Lockstitch Awl f or 
cguickly and stronflfy sowing all Leather and 
Canvas Hflntess, Boots, Bolts , Batts, 
Tents,&c. - perfect locksf/tch ^sewina 
machtnabu' Strattfter. Save money. Do your 
own icpirr. Simple to u«c. Necessity in every 
home, workshop, and garage. Complete with 3 
different blade* and thread,®/-, postage jd. Extra thread, 
9 d. reel, 3 for 2.'-* Extra Blades, A/- do*. Send at 
once. Instruction* with Stitcher.— M. PENNACO., 
142*144 Cottcnham Road London, N.19. 



7 YPARQ* w F A P I SoLea I ant much lunger 
1 Tf M f * » than a nr tubers. Suit 

Hiuiliy House Shnp 4 orifij 
indoor work. X(r, BUcJrihftW, 
TynrvoncL anysi 

lr Jjut pair 7 wear f ta use 

nnrf Hill “ 


Mm C- P 7 . 

Htfhoe Kd 
Maidstone, 

PUJi : 

*' So camfurtabte for Mantling lung Aoura Cannot do ifftAonf tAmT 
S*y kfge *nd Co Lour Price* fpcat free!, 0 , FC. 

Colour—Brown, Black, or White, Children'^ t Cents'. 

A. Pith Hh*ie» iwiLlioiit ^n.ppin|l , A 1 * 4 3 4 fl 

D. Leather Fittings ins per Hnitration} .. — B H C * 

| ii p# hnr Blocked ino strapping) — 7 3 TP 

Leat lirr tSoleil Tan ran. 3 fl Bfi lO 6 

41 Ideal ‘ for Shlpboanl In any capadtj. 

Jut* Shne* chenpHt. virile lefither m dear, Easier bo feet. 
"Ideal" for School Itrffl. luMltutiQna, A*e. No nnih. 


Throe palm nt on* lAwtut, id. per pair off; six tiftlrs, 2d, Futl M>L Bd- 

PATENT CANVAS SHOE CO. I. STEPS ROAD, neir GLASGOW. 

l«» ycur*' Advertlsem Coolest for Hot Cl [mat**. 

Sent fthroad ini rn'dipt of M.Q. ami Parcel Pustage, 



P) to 2/- a minute earned by intelligent people, either sex, at home or elsewhere, 

SALES LETTER WRIT INC. Fascinating work, richly remunerative. Limitless scope. 
Easy to learn easy to follow. CASH BENEFITS GUARANTEED. 7 Ways to 
increase Your income immediately. 1 radesmer. Employees. Clerks, Typifts. 
Bookkeepers. Secretaries, Manager*, Language Students. Technical & Skilled Workers* Pro* 
fessional Practitioners, University Graduates, Self-educated people, in fad! every intelligent person 
anywhere can benefit from ihis tuition, Phenomenal successes. Details of 12-hour Course under 
Briiain's Fineit Tutor QUITE FREE. Send liraight away lo 

S. M. JACK, 133, Melbourne Grove, London, S.E.22. 


Replace your 
ola Sponge 

wifh a 



rut nnt AS^ansthf PugutA 


Soap improves if 

Of all Chemists and 
Stores —Ask to see 
them to-day. 

Tnw; 

Sire No. 1. 1/3; No. 2. 2/■: No. 3. 
3/-; No, 4, 5/- ; Liaih Sizes, No. 4R 

7 /a. No 5 . lo/e. 


Special Xmas Offer! 

D. D. D. 


TOILET OUTFIT, 

containing a hand-bag size jar of D.D.D. Face 
Cream, a visitor** size tablet of DtlXD. Skin 
Soap and a full size packet of D.D.D, Shampoo 
Powder, Send 1 /- P.O., or stamps, to-day for 
this 4 * Special Value” Toilet Outfit (cost 2 -)* 
and receive same by return of post. 


<1 


D.D.D FACE CREAM. A high grad* non-greasy 

cream, specially prepared for ladle* troubled wiik 
sensitive skint. Its use ensures a complexion free from 
pimples, blackheads, and unsightly eruptions. . 

D.D.D. SKIN SOAP, The purest soap fur the 

complexion and n marvellous skin cleanser* It 
immediately improves ihe complexion, making the skin 
smooth and clear, 

D.D.D. SHAMPOO POWDERS. An Hral 

prapa i at ion fur cleansing the hair and nuking it wilt 
and glossy. 


A treat opportunity to try these Standard! Toil** 
Prepnrationi at a considerably reduced cost. 

<< wtrji mdfoomrv- 

D.D.D. LABORATORlf o,! J'vfcL.FJpfttl.tane, LONDON. 
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'EA.RLS; 

S I ONLY secures this £1 - ] * + I_* j con 
J — PcpjJ NetkJa.ee (or 19 * tilth 
teat with your order).. 

Y ES, JJ/- only secure* this vondfifat 
B«Uififc If not entirely *til i*Jk>] 
return yt once, aih 1 deposit * if fc J - or 19 - full 
fiftyttirnt will lie refunded Ln foil. 

An uppurtuulty for erery Sady readier to 
lierure ™»* u( th«i« magnlfleeut l^frwiL 
Tcarl Necklace*. which, although priced 
at £ 1 - 1 *,. you tmve only to tend 6 - 
(iupoilt to have pent to your home, and 
when you rent?* It |*y a further 2A, 
ii nd balance 3/- weekly, jAKoern Pearls arr 
perfectly matched, and so aplendidly 
groduMed they defy deteetkm 
Each Necklace Pattern with Solid Cold Snap 
Solid A Unbreakable, will Wear Indefinitely 
A Itmt of testimenials im? being ifcelvd 
frum delighted Lujera expreasine endphte 
uiifpfactian. 

SEND S/* NOW AND 2 - A WEEK 

to Cufliplcte purchase. J^uon Fcafli ufv 
inimitable for KIprsuici 1 rdh! WlttnctlOP 

The beet jewellery ^alue to-day, AUlrctu 
jtuir order with JV- Foetal Order to— 


LACOON PEARL COMPANY (Dep\ Ml, 


5, Blenheim! StNew Bond St, 


■□■□■□■□■□■aononoaBnonoDOnouwa 

S WIRELESS' 

Concerts, Time Signals, Weather 
Reports and World Messages. 

Your Own Home § 

New Simplified Syftem ■ 

for AMATEURS ■ 

Practical p Economical, Certain. 

H uilercftrd in thi« Fasti na ting fi 

Hobby, write for FREE Booklet. 

C. Ltd*, 57, Berners Street, W-1. ■ 

:BD«nBn*n*a*nMP*DBnBnBn»n« 




tin, a a a a 

j£7. 10,0 


pi*, aoaa. 

Write fir ^ 6 o ° LlUA-*".* "gK 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE . 

r/^SURGiCAL MANUFACTURING C° II? 

83/85 MORTIMER ST., LONDON. W. 1. 


^2.17.6 



Lamps of 
Ancient China 


P ROGRESS moves slowly 
in China. There men 
do as their fathers and 
their fathers' fathers did be¬ 
fore them. The lamps of 
China to-day are the same- 
dainty, delicately coloured 
lanterns—that have served 
for centuries* 





"EDISWAN 


The progress of the Occident 
has brought forth Royal 
Jt Ediswan *' Lamps* Con¬ 
venience, comfort and safety— 
all that modern science and 
discovery has made possible— 
is embodied in them. Switch 
on Ediswan '"—the lamp of 
to-day—for your use—NOW. 


From all Electrical Contrac¬ 
tors, Ironmongers and Stores. 



CASFILLtD AND VACUUM 

ELECTRIC LAMPS 

jQf Home. Industrial and Motor Cur Lighting 

LONDON SHOWROOMS : 

23-5. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.CA 

U AM. VliTORtk STI&ET. S.WI »*. 
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An Ideal 
Xmas Present 

"Spick "ioqranrtit/ Leather Folding Slip- 
p*rj m City or B/ftwn make a dcfighthjl 
Yule tide sift. Packed flat in pouch of name 
leather, all ma decorative box for Xmas, 
5/| Per pair. Two pairs 9/9 Tan or Black 

r£ pe /J? a T T 7° pairB 1 W free. 

Apicfl 4 .// - Leather House Slippers. 
LadJCi Brown or Grey Suede. Geni,'* 
(plain) Brown Suede Only. 6/11 per pair, or 
two paira for 1 3/6 Ladle* or Gent.'i Brown 
orBrackGUct Leather, tfll, Two pairs 17/6, 
5end part pottage 7d State colour, 

and whether for Lady or Gent, Money 
returned if not satiafatfory. 

Send far oar Catalogue af suitable, 
seasonable gifts in all-leather t post free. 

COLLEGE LEATHER CO, (Dept. S.M + 8), 
CASTLE STREET, 

NORTHAMPTON. 


WAITE 6 SON, 

* Craftsmen in Gold ♦ 

CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


EStmushEd cvw iqo nun 


BAMK. ltw 


DIAMOND RINGS SET IN PLATINUM 
BY RING EXPERTS 
AT ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. 

Sod tar d* micrainf Booklet “Gdd*sd Gem WdWy ™ pwi Inc 6d. 


FrxHffl 
PttitJMH-1.- extra. 


LITERARY ASPIRANTS 

should read 

“HOW TO WRITE AND 
SELL SHORT STORIES” 

Post free 2/6 from 

JOSEPH BURY IB** S-), 25, Burlmgton Avenue, Kew. 


TWILIGHT SLEEP NURSING HOMES 


Twilight Sleep painless Maternity is a boon which should be accorded to every mother and child. 
Prospecti ve parents are invited to call or write lor Illustrated Booklet of the leading Twilight Sleep Home 
in Great Britain h Resident physician. Best equipped. Most comfortable. Ten acres of beautiful grounds, 
%Mmmen<Ud bt, Medical Profession. Telephone: Kingston 1807, 

■^- M £ TRON 1B-L.L BUSHEY LODGE, TEDDINGTON, MIDDLESEX m 


'■ 




An Extra Bed ’always ready 

with this handsome 

SETTEE BED novelty. 



Adapted in a 
Moment 

Gives an cxlra bed with- 
oat an extra room' 
.Thoroughly cam fort able 
■ nd practical hs a Ih?lI — 
and attractive 
when uaed Jl a settee. 
Doubly economical 

A BOON IN BUNGALOWS 

Saves expense A space —the one article does for both settee onJ 
bed* Always ready for an extra resident or unexpected Visitor 
Note Description 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Solid fumed oak, iron frame. Wire spring mattress: 2ft, 3ln 
by «i, IZka, Packs flat. Complete with afonlfoed woollen 
squab in cretonne-two cretonne pillows, 22lu, square, 
canvas Platform and 
cretonne valance 

Samrleti af coverings 
t a liarmon len with 
Carpets ami mb« resist¬ 
ing KuniKhlftgfi C-Rn be 
Sent On application. 

Cen he made In any 
wood. 


BOWEN & MALL0N ISS/Zfinchley R d , LondonNW. 



TIRED 


With days drawing in and many extra 
hours spent in artificial light it is no won¬ 
der that eyes become tired and strained. 


MEDRU EYE LOTION 


immediately cures the inflammation 
caused by too much reading, writing, 
sewing, etc., and is invaluable to motor- 
isls and those exposed to harsh winds. 

Fasti u applied and abmlufelu harmless, Obtainable 
on'v Pt/ post i n Balli (M —post free —3:6 and 6 6 from 

Medru Co. (Dept.'S), i A, AriuiitjfUm Court Plsce.W .8 
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The "ADAPTA” Bed-Table 


A MODERN 
COMFORT. 


r Can be instantly raised, ^ 
^ _ lowered, or inclined. li ~ 

extendi over bed, couth, M 
or chair without touching = 
ii, and i* the ideal Table = 
for reading or taking g| 
merds in bed wilh ease =± 
and comfort. By pressing g 
a button the top can be j=j 
adjusted to various inclin* ^ 
a Lions. It cannot over' m 
ha lance. Comprises Bed ^ 
Table, Reading Stand, 
Writing Table, Bed Rest, m 
Card “lable, etc. British 

g (PaUnUd}" 9 ' mnik ' 

s No» 1,—fcjim me I ltd Metal Paris, with Polished 

Wood Top ... ... ... £3 tfi 0 g| 

m Ho. 3 .—Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray, 

Automatic Book Holders, and 
Polished, Oak Top {itf illustrated) £& 10 0 .== 
M. Ho. S.—Complete as No t 3 , hut with Detach¬ 
able Candle Sconce* and all Metal 
Parts finished Polished Brass .** £J 15 ft 
s ctorm#* Paid in Great jFfritffiti- Writ a for Booklet As, =| 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 

§S 171. NEW BOND STREET. LONDON, W l.| 

^Hiiti:iiiiiiiajiiiiniirtiii]iiiiNiiiiHtiiitiiiiilliiiriritiririrfirjiaiiii]niiNriini]ffli!fifiriM[iiii[iiiiiiiiNi]|iiiiii^ 


I will teach YOU -wts g 
without Drudgery or Fatigue 
to play the Piano brilliantly 1 g 

In a few month?, and with less than half the usual g 
practice, my modern* vmd d progress - compelling = 
PIANO CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS g 
will endow yau with sucb a grip of the Keyboard, ^ 
mastery qf tone-beauty, nnd esite m reading that you t= 
shall play readily and really brilliantly music of every gj 
kitid: Songs Marches, Dances, Hymns, and the = 
incomparable gems of the great Masters. 

Leuoni traded from Advanced Concert PUyvn to Beg in ben. = 
I teach From ord nary music, and eschew eccentricity |§ 
in every form, but so absolutely effective is my method = 
that every moment of your study Incomes vivid with = 
interest and sense of Kr<m\n% mastery. 

Write to-day for itiy iJIumbaUng liitle iMustrated book, = 
“MIND, MUSCLE & KEYBOARD . 11 
H M plain ft my Qieth^U a ml rojiroil qc*i remark td ilti tent imony III 
to tl letr p atiwonlinftirr afflisu y from mtst and preeent at udenta = 
ef all 4 uju'n and all of progreH, 

A Profeaulonal Player = 

«rlt»s "I^maeverihuik 

you enough For all you = 
have done for me. 1 ran -= 

iiiuw lit down to the Plano = 

with it degra* of i:unfi(ieneD = 
land rile from It with ft ~= 
riiMruiijpe of stoithetic «atli- ~ 
faction hitherto denial bo = 
me."—14. F, J, ^Lublin. 1 , 

A Lady Student of Hid- p 
die Ago: "Your System == 
certainly Is wonderful e == 

hivIi book Bovina to brins 1 == 
f rec 1 1 nil P|]ri sea fa encoli rmfC. = 
moot. Inrtractloo and glut = 
n re."—Mrs. E. rKrtUrfngh ^ 

Olffl merely, on a pwtrard, your mldrcBS {Mn*.. Mine, or Mr,], y 

and Lite word Advanced, Made rat*. Element ary t gr _= 

Bariinnar, co suit ynur cime. ami the hook, vrlili a form far 
free advice and opinion, nhall he sent hy return. 

Mr H RPOlfCR 25L Bristol House, Holliorn 

mi.n.DCifFEn, Y^Buot, London, e«c*i. = 

I lllll 




\ M lucent Led Art I 
i Rootlet of the 

jVoltallte, da*. 

! containing full f 
i pUTtlcnla™ poit i 
i free on request, j 


SELF GENERATING 
ELECTRIC CYCLE LAMP 

ALL BRITISH MADE. 

PROMPT DELIVERY. 


fiMHfctiSP *v tub Elutoh or mu ' Wiellt 

flL»UPl' i — 

"The qj ust injfuuluus adjunct fa the cycle 
that Iim yet iieen deriscd." 

The Lamp which yrodueoai by the more- 
ment of the cycle an tnexbau&i-lljle supply 
af Electricity fa brilliantly illuminate 
Head Umf and Knar Lamp at no coat. 

No. Y3* Popular Tvpe. complete 

with Re-idliaraii M - 

No. YA, Popular Type, complete 

with Bead A Rearljiuup IQ- 
No, Y7 f Be Luxe Tyne, complete 

with Head laui|i .. 42 « 
No, V8, Lie Luxe Tyne, vomplefa 

wfth Head k Kesrism^ 4T 0 
P«LiKe extra 1/- 


»e“ XMAS GIFT fS? 
CYCLIST. 


■ stocked by all High-Clauu Cyol* and Electrleal 3 
Stores* If unobtainable writ* direct* ■ 



The “ RAY-O'HITE ’ Self-Contained Motor¬ 
cycle Electric Head Lamp. British Made. 

A Grwt’ VoIm ’ Achievement. Recommended for Home & Export. 

A to mhlued 
Kit'd ric Head 
I AH IV Ol hftllii- 
mmit apvcamuce 
with contallirr 
lioldlng the fa- 
niHMut Voles Dry 
Battery- A bril- 

llant light IS 
olilftined at will 
without the ne- 
CemAtf of charg- 
lng, acid, nil. or 
m a I c h « a. I 11 
ordinury use tho 
l«iLcry will give 

H IS me ml he' str- 

viiw. It cau i« renewed in a fow mumenM at a coat of iO«* Bd. 
Thu ideal, reliable, always ready, a lid iiii-truublf vuttiL. Price 
£3 10s. Hparo Void Ray-o'nlto lottery, tO** Od, 

“VOLEX” DRY BATTERY 





MOTOR - CYCLE LIGHTING SET3. 


The Most 
Efficient 
Dry 

Battery 

Sets 

Pro¬ 

duced, 


Oomtjlrfa Outlit. ftb ill uBtr*t«d, comjudrina: ^uiwrln Heud lomix 
{Al-ln, fruni«. 11 jnnrel" Tail Luttp, Bttlh* Switch. tXimls, ami 
Vglfii a Volt Acre Dry Battery In streofi leather batcbel Con- 

Atiove S«? *5fauppllcu, without the Hear Idaruit. IB O las, 
YolekBeta for Motor Cycle and SI decar. cun prising 
RuTHi'rTift Hmd Ijuiif ifl* In. front', bide mid Tail lump* 
Bulhs. tVitde, and L? G volt VoUx Aero Liry Battem*-*, nj Metal 
Ountainer. with Switches and Ocnmpcfar Boictt mounted on top, 
Thp Con 1 aE mi j L 1 Ilea convcnlotitly in the hrvttfsm of feSideCftr. 
Ready fur innuedlul* use, £9 So, 


Sectional 


List J2B3 an requaftt. 


StW’HWIJ Ut ALL IflQU- 

Or.*aB OtclM A B trcroi- 
CAi. 3toa*.i. Jf ungi^ 
ifa direct. 

fcTiri 


CAI. BTUI 

a# 
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Press the 
Button— 
that's alt 


REAL REST. 


Simply press ib* button and 
the back declines or automa¬ 
tically rises to any position— 
release the button and the 
liack is securely locked. The 
Leg Rest adjusts la various 
inclination* and can also be 
used as a footstool. When 
not in ufre it slides under the 
seal* 


CalWojrac 3 of Adjust¬ 
able Chair t Po*t Frme* 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd 

171* NEW BOND ST.. 
LONDON, W.1 + 



A WONDERFUL PEN. 

A pen specially designed for rapid writers 
who want e*tra legibility. Delightfully 
smooth, with point cut slightly aslant—can t 
scrunch or dig into the paper. A first-clas« 
pm m:ule hy the world's best pen makers. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

“WELCOME’PEN 

Stocked by id I Rtn t Imien*. RaoiplG hoi ftd. p«t free. 

SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFIR.-Jo*. Glllott ASoni 
will wild h MLrnpk Iwisr, finite In In if a taro* titt&ri- 
mtnt Ui( their Pen«, furti penny st.ani|ii. A wonder 
ful variety of nib* any hand c*ji Im- khIW. Write 
uWUr* — 0OS. mu/ITT A GQNH (DwL 11. A 
Thaviea Inn, HuLljum Circus. [jundoii, EC.]. 


Why buy a Boche Hollow Ground Razor ? 

The APEX Razor 

IS HOLLOW GROUND IN SHEFFIELD 
AND MAKES SHAVING A PLEASURE. 



PRICE 

5f6 

each. 
with 
came. 


Every Razor 
met and 
stropped 
ready 
far 


May be obtained from all Ironmonger*. Cullers. If any difficulty 
in obtaining, write for noire of nearest agent m the sole makers: 


Wheatley Brothers, Ltd., Sheffield 



The New Patent 

SOUND DISCS 

Completely overcome Dsafnbss nnd 
Head Noises, no matter of bow long 
standing. Are (be same lo the ears 
us glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 
Comfortable. Worn months without 
removal. Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


THE H S WALES C0-, 171, HEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.L 



APPLIANCES NOW BEING SUPPLIED TO WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS UNOEfl GOVERNMENT CONTRACT, 

f*n.m|ih)et FREE to all meurtmiime Tint Miatn^r 

«wml fWTt|«mlf*fi nt yotvr Address 

THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO , LD^ 

SURGICAL BOOT SPECIALISTS. T 

I IBwfclM.Ni; hu 1 _t( jOV 

a, BLOOMSBURY STREET. LONDON. W.C. 


UNSIGHTLY HIGH 
BOOTS ABOLISHED. 


TOBACCO HABIT 

CONQUERED IN 3 DAYS. 



t offer a genuine guaranteed Remedy 

for tolwicco or snuff habit m 77 hours. 
It Ik mild, pleasant, strengthening. 
Overcome I hat peculiar narwueneM 
and craving for cigarettes, olgare, 

pipe, chawing tobacco, or snuff; 

_ they rue poiwiiquB and ^riouliy 

: Injurious to health, causing such 

disorders as nervous dyspepsia, Bleep- 
lessnesa, gas belching, gnawing, or 

i>(her 

stomach- constipation, headache, 
weak eyes, loss of vigour, red spots 
on thin, throat Irritation, asthma. bronchi Its, heart 
failure, lung trouble, catarrh, melancholy, neurasthenia, 

iihpuiencyi loss of memory and will power, impure (poisoned) 
blood, rheumatism, lumbago, scintka, neuritis, 

heartburn, torpid I Ivor, loot of appetite, bad 
leftli. foul breath, enervation, hvtttudt, lack 
of ambition^ foiling out of bair+ baldness, and 
ninny other disorders It is unaaffl and 
torturing to attempt to Cure yourself of 
tobacco or snuff hnbk by merely stopping — 
don't do it. The gentle, safe, agreeable 
way is lu eliminate tha nicotine poison 
from the system, strengthen the weakened, 
irritated membrane* and nervesl and genuinely 
overcome the craving. You can give np tobacco nnd enjoy 
vonrself a thousand iime^ loiter, while feeling hi robust health. 

M> FREE I' -ok i Is all a- ml I he wondorfuf 
nrftnrT three days' method. Inexpensive-. Tellable* 
u L U it L I A 1st Secret Method for conquering habit in 
another without his knowledge. Full par- 
tit l]U rf s iiv biding mv Book on Tobacco and 
Snuff li?MU Ur)* ilil'ipl.iin wrapper FREE, 

D«n"l delayj 

jiilt m ii i i ur mifc i i in r n 

ondon, W.C.2, 


STOP 

RUINING 
YOUR 
LI FE 


Edw. J. Woods, 


,y 1 J fiMffel Tf OT i Wl , CklTQ\N 

foods, Ltd., 167, Strand ( 353 T,fc.T.) p Li 
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Are You Qualified 9 
For The Job Yon Seek ■ 


WE TEACH BY POST 


We upM'iJLliic In nil Exams- otmnected with these iubiecu— 


Architectural Drawing 
Building Construction 
Clerk of Works' Duties 
Aviation 
Boiler Making 
Boiler ifiRln«iihng 
Civil EnRln«erlnK 
Concrete and Steel 
Draughtsmanship 

Electricity 

EnKlneerin^ 

Internal Oembuetlon 

Engines 

Marine EnRineerltiK 


| Mathematics 
- Matriculation 
) Metaiinrkry 
Minins 

Meter EnRlneerlns 
Naval Architecture 
Salesmanship 
Sanitation 
Shipbuilding 
Structural Engineer I nR 
Surveyinsr and Levelling 
Telegraphy 
Telephony 

Wire lees Telegraphy 


AGE and YOUTH 

Case A/214* Age 71 years, 

After 26 Years in Tropics. 

11 / feel much better^ mentally and physically. 
Pains in the hack almost gone; hands t 
which were a trifle palsied y much steadier. 
Bowels acting more regularly and easier. 
Flatulence decreasing-. For these en¬ 
couraging evidences of skill 7 I thank you." 

Case A/IOO. Age IS years* 

“ You will see by the enclosed measurements that 
! have made rapid progress. As promised* 
/ am sending you a photograph which is 
proof of ivhat your system has done for me* 
I have also made a great increase in my 
weight-lifting, Total increase, lend. Jibs* 
{tlSlbs.J. Height increase y |m* Weight, 
2'lbs. Measurements: Neck, /6ins, Biceps, 
If hi ns < Forearm i 12^ ins. Chest f If kins. 
11AjistjJOkins. 1 h igh , 23\ ins . CaIf, IS £ in.' 1 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR APPRENTICES- 

What proof do you Garry T Your word to nn employer is 
not proof lhat you are *ffickritt h but a Col3eye Qualifying 
Diploma or CeltiIlea,te, signed by the Professional Staff, 
is a pi oof of efficiency h and a valuable a set in seeking a 
rcntiuerauve position. 

WV are ptepn.rfwl to produce cm demand fl.OW unaolidl**! tasli- 
monials from nicoHflftU student* or pay jcIOO te any cliarity you 
fcpiN>int. Having helped ft,0W tn prosperity surely we help 
YOU. If you are Interested (n any of the** Etublect* wrltt. 
nn ml i hr thf luliject- ami we willriKl you our t’HKB HOOK LET 
Plenum stale your its?, AO VICE FREE- Parents she mill 
wck our advice fur their Sons. 



A Total Increase of over 12ins. 



*Ehcst were received this u?ee^ unsolicited; aha alt of at hen 
not quite as old or so young, shouting inert tries of cut f 20 inches. 



• \ USE 
Ph ONCE 

AND 

THROW AWAY 


CXqCflSITELY dainty nrfpt* purer serviette*, 
L 1 Much tuoCe hmpiik tlinu Uuon, and 

far \*m expansive. strung. ataurbent. nude in 
ffluijr charming colour deafen* or in plain white. 
Now Ijelrjff widely luwl hv many cjf tbo leading 
hotM* auel rtwUmranU. -Fuat [bv thiriK fur home 
UK. Harden putina. plrnica on the river iuul In 
the country, motor trip*, etc, 

Aak your Stationer for 


CREPE PAPER SERVIETTES 

EDgg A Simple id thc#e rl'-jpint I 
■ nCA Paper Sprvlett^s, ivif.h ttie T>«inl*0l 
"Handy Book 1 '—80 p^iges « useful Information 

S Witiiwt aM flH ii i f ttff iicHfo Sc-, Utd. 

FM| TU R4.|t| * 

fDepl, 11. S/s. K lrj^away, LAudon. 


There it nothing secret about my methoda . they are the simplest 
in the world and, because of their simplicity, are ike ben ; but ike 
key is known only to niyaetf. 1 have formed it as the result of 
years of experience, tests, and trials. There is nothing uncertain 
about, it at it is natural and positive in its results. It does not 
mailer how weak or sItor* you are. you can make yourself 
absolutely fit by my advice 

Thirty Thousand Pupils have thanked me during year* for what 
it has been my pleasure to do for them, and I have received whole' 
heartedi recogoilion from such well-known authorities ai Dr. Dale, 
Dr. Lee* Jolrn Marks, Hac ken schmidt, Apollo, andlVUdrali. 

IE you have HEALTH, value it and obtain tW reserved! energy 
by mental control so necessary in present-day life. 

IE you a-e in INDIFFERENT HEALTH, such ai Chest 
and | .ung Weakness, Constipation, Indigestion, Insomnia, Liver and 
Kidney Complaint*. Lack nf Vitality. Obesity. Neurasthenia, 
Rhtuiitjilhin, write for my bookie r t ” Physical CuLiure Simplified. 1 ' 

If you require GREAT STRENGTH, a good development* 
weight increased, or have a rupture or curvature weakness, write m 
me at once for my Confidential Advice, 


Cdnsufladons by Appointment at 110 t Strand, W*C~2 


68* Si. Paula Chamber*. Lodgai* Hill t LONDON, EC-4. 

Sir,— Phase send me, gratis^ a copy of your hnokki, ” 'Physical 
Culture Simplified* 


NAME ... T ,. 

„ ^Original from 

HfiBB&nroFiwcHKM' 
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1 made these — 


with a 
spoonful of 

BIRD’S 

Egg 

Substitute. 


I use it for my baking instead of eggs, because it is always 
fresh, reliable, ready and cheaper. And because no eggs, baking 
powder or self-raising flour is required, and time and money is saved. 

I make these buns quickly and easily, and with no other care 
than that of stirring into the flour, etc., the right quantity of this 
rich golden powder. 


A 


{/Birds 

Substitute 


^ u One spoonful —one cgAe_/^_j 

raises “right up” and flavors deliciously. It imparts that rich, 
appetising “ Do-give - me - one - of - those - lovely- buns ” appear¬ 
ance which every housewife is proud to achieve. 

Buy a tin to-day and begin to save money. Your Grocer 
sells Bird's Egg Substitute, and every tin contains recipes. 

Tin* fid. and 1/4; Pkts. 1j4d. m.a.i 


* tt 


HOME TRAINING THAT PAYS. 

UNRIVALLED OPPORTUNITIES are offered by the 
SANITARY TRAINING COLLEGE, 335 , High Hulbom, 
London, to ALL desiring; a Congenial ntid Remunerative 
Permanent Portion. The College POSTAL preparation for 
Sanitary, Pood, Weights and Mensures Inspects s. h Clerk of 
Works* Building Inspectors, Qiinnlity .Smvtyors, Dispensers, 
Health Visitors, Private .Secretaries, Boole keepers, Accountants, 
Bank Clerks, &c. r has NO equal* To qualify quickly for any 
of these jnwtwm m yout nwn home send at once for Handbook 
10 ilie PmtritMil. 

UGLY NOSES 

OOLY NOSES- - My Patent Nose 
Machines Improve ugly noses of all kinds. 
Send stamped envelope for particulars and 
testimonial a, 

RED NOSES, — My Ian? - established 
Heal me nt absolutely cures. Recommended 
by medical authority* A/- post free. Foreign* 
1/6 extra, 

Vi 10E, Cirttral Chimbtri, LIvcfDODl. 


Don’t Wear \ 
a Truss. 

Bfocki' Appliance U * uew scientific die- 
ooreiy with automatic air ritehkiiu that 
draws the broken imtit together, end bind* 
them hs yon mould a broken limb. It abso¬ 
lutely Ij olds firmly and onufortabLy and 
never sli|n. Always light Htlil cuol, and 
conform* to every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. We make 
to your measure. and tend it to you on n 
■met guarantee of satlsfAction or money 
refunded, and Wt have put utir price So low 
that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. Reiueini^r. we make It to 
your order—wend ic to you—you wear It—and IF it doran L auEiefy j»ti. 
yon send it IjacJl to ub. and w« w ill refund your money. Thai t* 
the way we do hu*imw«-always ahanlutely on the square- and »e 
have wild to llicnuunds of i»eople tills way for the past ten year*, 
Remember, we use no salve*, no hamew. on lies, ho fake*, Wo 
just give you a straight busineM deal at a reasonable vrfee. 

Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., 

Mkt ’ 
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I've chosen 
ell my gifts 



Tam 




YOU do the seme 



FOR THE HOME . 




Aluminium Strainer with 
hinit, Giiltam, 3 fl inch. 
PH 



PueUge fid. 


The hl Viefcaryi™ 
Coffee J/lflehlne, 
PalEdml HnA 
mill Union Bcnil> f riJ * 1 /- ij puJ 
frinp jlruWhcY, double 
wStyf, from 1/fc 
rititege 4 <L 


a 



Food Chopper 
for Meet find 
VefretuMun. 

Prices from 

ta o> 


Hnuaebokl Scale*. Alu- 
I juiuluiu [ipinuxl. adb. 
% 1m, PHraw from tJ4t" 


01 illiTlg w li Ur enm 11 ujled 
P3r IH-h from IS. 
Poatiige SkI . 


FOR YOUR FRIENDS. 



R«t Quality Electro-Plate on Mrkel 
Silver €fcodle Sticks. ;«r imlr. E 3 !*•* 



Electro-Plated Buear 

Bowl. Blue Lining. 

ia/s* 



E P r N S. Crumb Scoop. Xylo, S 7 /S, 


#y 

FOR THE GARDEN. 



Grcenhoafeea from £7 IT*. 6 d* 
Carriage paid Lupin nJ and Wale** 



DEPARTMENTS OFFERING WONDERFUL BARGAINS: 

SporK Silver^ Mouc, Gardrci Tools^ Domestic* Billiards* Bulbs Kc Seeds, Chiim, Furnishings, Cycle, Gas, & Electric Fittings* 
Domestic Ironmongery. Ha by Carriages & Toys, Poultry, Portable Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Horliculi ur^l Appliances, 

SHOW THE CHILDREN OUR ZOO DEPARTMENT, 

Jiny one Catalogue 'Post Free, or the Complete Series 'Post Free 6 d. 

Telephone: T DAT LJ ^ CO. Telegrams: 

Regent 3336.- ■ • " * * LTD. “obatbo, Rand, London ." 

(the savoy stores) rigiiicil from 

SAVOY STREET, STRA ND,'[fLO 1ST D O W ,j W.C.2. 
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H* Okl 


Mtking 
the hole 


A Rtwlpluf is a device which enables an ordinary 
screw to hold in any material. Raw]plugs are 
invaluable for fixing shelves, cupboards, coat- 
books, pictures, and all kinds of fixtures to 
plaster, brick, concrete, stone, marble, tiles, etc. 

Rawlplugs require no skilled handling at these illustra¬ 
tion! show. Simply make a small nest hole with the 
Rawlplug tool in the wall and insert a Rawlplug. The 
Rawlplug is a little fibre lube, and when you turn a 
screw into it, it expands and grips the wall like a vice. 

Don't disfigure your walls with unsightly nails or 
clumsy wooden plugs which do not hold and which 
ruin ihc wall Use Rawlplugs* They're neater, 
stronger, and more economical 

Every household should possess a RawlpJug 
outfit. One small outfit will save pounds* 

Obtaimhie of all Ironmonger*, Elect rieiatu, Stores, He 
In case qf difficulty in obtaining, write direct to 


A Unique Present 
for Christmas or 
New Year, 


Turning the 
Screw hum*. 


1 


in 

\ ii 

JT 1 J 1 

I ! I jf 

ilu 1 

milj 


INVISIBLE WHEN THE RAWLPLUG COMPANY, LIMITED, 

IN POSIt ION, GJ oucesle r Ho use, Cromwell Road,London, 5. W. 7. 


AWL PLUGS 


JVifuA Invention 
and -Mannfactor* 



HOUSEHOLD 

OUTFIT 

containing SO 
Rbwlplugt SO tcrew* H 
RawlpluaToo] and full 
instructions- 



To those 
living Abroad, 

see pag* 92 V 


MECHANICS 

OUTFIT 

containing 100 
Rawlpluga and aupplyof 
•crew*, ipecial Rawiping 
Tool, two Bits, and full 
instruction*- 


IJ::;i :i. , l::J :/'Y V jUUVM 


— mi mu mi ii 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The IDEAL XMAS PRESENT is a 


‘LUVISCA’ 

The material 
that looks 
like Silk, is 
more durable 
than Silk, 
and cheaper 
than Silk. 


BLOUSE. 


in a 


am 


If any dtfficolty In obtaining, write COURT AULDS, LTD, (Dept. 


‘LUVISCA* 

BLOUSES 

ate obtainable 
ready-to-wear 
in all newest 
styles and de¬ 
signs in latest 
colourings 

From LEADING 
DRAPERS. 

RY LONDON, E.C.2. 
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By 

Appointment 


SUP m 




TO H,M. 

The Queen. 



Nearly 50 Yean* Reputation. 


£ jetton ipfituinetib 

3l(jrya£ 


Permanent Dye 

PURE WOOL 

“ROYAL" NAVY SERGES 

with tile WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION for 

Enduring Wear & Laaling Good Appearante. 

Ladles, Gentlemen's & Children s Wear, 
Price from 4jS\ to 29jl I, double width. 

Thousands to-day 

are wearing these renowned Serges t 
and bear testimony to their excellence * 

Also in Black. Grey, Cream , Etc . 

Distinctive 

Suitings and Dress Fabrics. 

A choice range of patterns in 7 need 
Suitings, Tire as Fabric s* efcL* together with 
Price Litis, Styles, and Measure Forms 
sent post free on application, 

EGERTON BURNETT, LTD , L, DEPT., 

WELLINGTON SOMERSET, ENGLAND . 



c t , 'm& 

BQftCh&llR 

BBTTBB SCBTCBJ 


■P* luJ lj + 


#h«B4 hr M 


GQVtiaiOTJuL IT*JIT 

»#W V *++4t**4 + s* w* 

Uu I, IlF.I l.lh lb. 

Tty or DVT- 

«« *t* P tMff ‘fit 
■*!**■■ pHiH,!.* fcF-tr 

IQIILITT FLIieT.W CEPTPT 


PARKINSON’S 

ROYAL 

Doncaster 

Butterscotch 

4 oz. Packet^ €d. 

8 oz. Packet, Is. 


4 ttr*sor**o+ 

fSpiLT ftStSISI. 1 

iu iu»n auuiwnn iv 


JCJMSpA FtoscAsn* 


Sole Proprielan, 

S. PARKINSON 
& SON (DoncMter), LTD, 
HIGH STREET, 

L —m DONCASTER. 
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No. 329 

Over-all Size, 2k n x 


Open. 

21’ X 51" high. 


A triangular leather case, two sides of 
which are hinged upon the back. The 
hinged lid shows a mirror when open, 
and holds the side doors in position 
when closed. The base of the case 
forms a chamois-lined powder-box, 
holding a puff. 


The Old-time Spirit 
of Christmas 
Comes Round Again 

and what a joyful spirit it is—everybody fall of 
mirth, tables loaded with good things, and best of 
all the giving and receiving of presents. 

What gift would a lady appreciate more than one of 
these dainty Manicure Cases, so neat and compact, of 
sterling quality and yet so very reasonable an price ? 
These cases are no bigger than the rult-up Manicure 
Sets, and far more practicable and attractive. All 
hirings are of the very highest quality steel and finish, 
whit polished gilt and solid handles, and consist of 
Bent Cuticle Scissors, File, Pusher, Cuticle Knife, 
and Button Hook ; also gilt Polisher with removable 
Chamois, Polish and Orange Sticks. 

Wt strongly urge early buying ns we aie sure to be very busy 
round about Xm*vs time—besides it gives yon lime to exchange 
your purchases should you think it necessary. 

Price* are a* follow s 

ftest Quality Foltahttl Straight Until, nU colours .. .. mrh BO - 

Emwn Polluted Antique .- e*ch *0/- 

fVrflaheU Cross limn Roan. Blue. Green. Purple, and Blnck riwh 
Velvet Calf, Fawn, Muspattl, Grey, uiil Brnwn (t t+ 

PliJh-kin, London Colour 

Finn Pin teal Grain Morocco, Silver Grey, Horiicn Blue, 

Navy. Violet, and Brown 
Crushed, Morocco, Blue, link, and Manve 


earhl 

«u’h 40 * 


eneb 13 B 
each 49 « 


Leeds Novelty Co., 4- ST., Duncan Street, Leeds. 

^MTflMiifliiiiiiiiinHyBUiiiiiniiNUuiiiiiriFi ..nr iminniM^ 


“GOLDEN PIPPIN ’Cider de Luxe 



THE IDEAL DRINK FOR HOT CLIMATES 


Customers in the U.Kh should order from their Wine Merchant or Grocer, or write direct for 
a trial case containing 4 dozen reputed pint bottles, duty free and carriage paid in England and 
Wales, including return of empties, for 47/-, or a 9-gallon cask for 42J-* 15/* allowed for bottles 

and cases or casks when returned. 

A Sample Case containing 4 dozen reputed pints will be put f.o.b. any British Port for 70/-cash 
with order. Bottles and cases included. Size of case 32 x 14 x 13 inches. Weight 145 lbs. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET &c. POST FREE. FOREIGN AGENTS WANTED. 

WILLIAM EVANS & Co. Ltd., (?) Widemarsh, HEREFORD 

Alio HELE, DEVON. <E.t.l>l»he4 *850).. 

London Agents: Watson 5t Johnson, No. 2 Office, 14 Billie Street, London, E.C.3 
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DRINK AHODRUG HABITS 


Can be cured. “ Truth ” investigates 


the Keeley 

41 Truth " has just completed a. searching and 
independent investigation into the merits of the 
Keeley Treatment for the cure of Inebriety and 
Drug-taking* The representative of u Truth n 
personally eKamined the Institute’s documents, the 
volumes of testimony from patients who have Wen 
cured, and also witnessed the methods of the 
Institute while patients aie under treatment. In a 
four-page Supplement “Truth 71 makes the following 
seven special points in favour of the late Dr* 
Keeley’s system. 

1. That the Keeley Treatment at the Keeley Institute 
definitely renom the craving far alcohol, opium, 
morphine, laudanum* chloral, and similar drugs* 

2* Thai the general health of the patient is improved by 
the treatment. 


Treatment. 

3. That the usual tune needed to effect a cure itt four 
weeks in the case of the inebriate, and five or six 
weeks in victims of drug habits.. 

4. That no distaste for alcohol is produced, the patient 
being merely placed in the portion of a person who 
had never previously tasted alcohol. 

5. That the permanence nf the cure is entirely dependent 
upon whether the patient reawakens the craving by recourse 
to alcohol. 

6* That there it no restraint or confinement involved 
in the treatment, life at the Keeley Institute being 
similar to that at any well-managed board ins-house 
or hotel, with complete freedom to the valient. 

7 . Thai, of the patients treated, 6 o per cent, are shown 
hy the records to have been permanently cured, ihc 
remaining 40 per cent, having been lost sight of, 
among them being a number who have probably 
resumed (heir old habits. 


A copy of ** Truth *' Report and Prospectus sent free 
on application. All communications in confidence , 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, Lord Fortier of Lepe, and 
the; Rev, R. J. Campbell, M.A., act as the Honorary 
Committee of the Institute* The Committee baa made 
14 Annual Reports, every one of which contains 
remarkable evidence of successful cures of Inebriety 
and Drug-taking. 


In four weeks the Keeley Treatment completely eradi¬ 
cates the craving for drink* and in six weeks lor drugs. 
The " Timet,” after an independent investigation, says: 
“The Treatment has stood the crucial test* that have 
been applied to it, and bat emerged triumphant from 
the ordeal.” 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE (Dept. 7). 9, West Bolton Gardens, LONDON, S.W. 

(Telephone; 427 Western.) 



*A for Admiral* 

“U/ELL, there aren’t 
YY many ports in this 
little old world that 
I haven’t dropped anchor in 
in my time, but I have 
never found anything in 
any of them to beat a 
pipe of PLAYER’S.” 


Player’s Navy Cut 


TOBACCO and CIGARETTES 


“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking." 


May be obtained from all Tobacconists and 
Stores in the original Packets and Tins. 


sstacd by "tin* ltHfi^i|il {of (treat Bi 


& 


itain and TrilliifiidV Chi. 


4^ 


tfNIV ERSlTT'OratfUj^ , 

Tq tact Pfl eir uf 


P. 961 


}'or,titpiee±. 
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Glorious Head 
of Hair 

Nature intended your hair to he beautiful 
Rut unnatural conditions of Jiving — in¬ 
sufficient outdoor exercise, worry, overwork, 
ill-health, &c , have robbed it of its natural 
lustre, and made it brittle, dull, scurfy. Jf 
you wish to make your hair beautiful, you 
must daily rub into the scalp 

ROWLAND'S 

MACASSAR OIL 

This beautiful natural oil, delightfully perfumed with 
Qlto ut Kims Hows quick]y to the mouto of Ihe hair 
and aJtorda the u^urhbineiit essential to the growth «jf 

LUXURIANT HAIR. 

Prepared In a gulden tint for fair hair. 

Sold in 3|H\ 7/- and 10/6 stee* by Chemists, 

H ajrd reuse rs, or HiO WLa n dV, 11 1 „G li ilfa n <l St reet* G ray' * 
(tin Hoad, [joNOON, W.C. (late of Hatton Garden?. 



fAHHOUTEHd 


^BwibuZ* 


For 
Three 
Generations 


Van Houtens has been recognised as 
the purest and moit nourishing cocoa, 
its excellence is a tradition. 

Van Houten s 

Years ago this incomparable cocoa established 
a world-wide reputation for delicious 
flavour and economy in use. 

Best and Goes 
Farthest. 


UF MICHIGAN 


IQ fact fu rf of 7Vj f. 
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Just before you go to Sleep 

T HAT’S the time to get rid of the defects in 
your complexion. Wash your face in warm 
water and, while the skin is still damp, smear 
a little mercolized wax over your face and neck. 
After a few nights of this treatment all your wrinkles, 
all the blemishes- on your skin disappear. 

Mercolized wax dissolves away the old dry skin and 
leaves behind a new, healthy complexion. Beauty 
is but skin deep—mercolized wax brings it to the 
surface. 

All chemists can supply you with mercolized wax. 

jr vr jr 

_. .. P^rifilp Original from 
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Nwrrrrr, ' .: j -i 1 1 T T! ?' 1 " ! "! 


‘AEOLIAN VOCALION 


The dance orchestra for your home 

True to the perfect dancing time, the rich* full tones of ihe * Aeolian 
Vocation ' swell above ihe steps of the dancers—above (he talk and 
laughter of the room. Yet there Is no suggestion of stridency t the 
notes of each instrument of (he orchestra are faithfully reproduced 
with all their original charm. 

Caff or write for CataloKue /Vo. 7. 

THE AEOLIAN CO., U<L. AEOLIAN HALL, NEW BONO^TpEH jl.G^OON, W.l 
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Jills the longest clothes line in the shortest time! 

T HE snow-white linen gently 
swaying to the quick-drying 
breeze—linen as sweet and 
fragrant as the honeysuckle in 
the hedgerow—is pleasing to the 
busy housewife. She calls it the 
long line of happiness. 


KTRa name LEVER, on 
Soap i3 a Guarantee of 
(Purity and,ExcmGenca. 



So much accomplished in so little time, 
and with a minimum of fatigue, fills 
her with enthusiasm for the splendid 
qualities of the daylight-saver, Sunlight 
Soap, by whose aid she is able to enjoy 
many pleasant hours of sunny relaxation. 

Efficient and economical by reason of 
the purity of every particle, each bar of 
Sunlight Soap is guaranteed pure—that 
is why it goes so much further. 

A LITTLE “SUNLIGHT” 

MEANS A LOT OF SAVING. 

£1,000 Guarantee of Purity on every Bat. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


s 404—as 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT S’JNUGFT om 
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7X* * BUSINESS 

TRAINING 

Clarks College spares no effort to 
make every boy and girl thoroughly 
proficient both in the practice and 
theory of modern business methods. 

In addition the work is carefully 
checked and special instruction is 
given in subjects in which the stu¬ 
dent is backward. 


r.l 

■ NEW ■ 
. TERM ■ 

J COMMENCES J 

■ JAN, 2nd ■ 

1 1922 1 

and 10 following days. 


All proficient students are placed 
in well-paid appointments free of 
charge, by the College Employment 
Bureau. 

Ample proof of the unique value of the 
training given is shown by the fact that 
students have gained 

Over 150,000 Successes 

IN 

BUSINESS, CIVIL SERVICE 
AND HIGHER EXAMS. 

Clark’s College Correspondence Courses provide 
thorough individual training by post and enable students, 
unable to attend the College, to obtain the same 
practical tuition in their own homes as that given in 
the classrooms. 

Prospectus (14), Success List, & Advice Free . 


CLARKS 


COLLEGE LTD., 

126, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


and Twenty Branches in London and the Provinces. 

Diaitiz&tJ by GoOQ[~ 0r ^™ 1 fronn 

M 1 o 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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OFFICERS’ ARMY 
TRENCH COATS 



AT 


75 /- 


EACH 


Quite 100%below present-day prices. 

* * 

These goodi can never be duplicated at the price. 


Brand New, check lining, oilskin 
inter * lining, and with detachable 
fleece lining. 

These coats are ' direct from the 
Liquidation and Disposal Commission 
and are guaranteed to be as described 
above. 

They are impervious to weather. 
Worn with the fleece lining, they 
combine the warmth and comfort of 
an ulster with the rain - resisting 
qualities of a stout mackintosh. 

With this lining detached, they are a light, elegant raincoat. Thousands of 
officers and ex-officers testify to their worth. 

They will last for years—even war conditions could not wear them out. 

When existing stocks are exhausted, it will be impossible to buy a 
genuine outers' army trank ocat at anything like this price. 

When ordering, state height and chest measurement over waistcoat. 

Chest sues, 34 , 36 , 3 S, 40 , 42 and 44 inches. 

Goods are generally despatched the same day as the order is received, 
and in no case will delivery exceed seven days. 

Prepaid mail orders only are accepted, and if ihe coat does not give 
complete satisfaction, money will be at once refunded without question, 
provided garment is returned undamaged within seven days. 

SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY. 

Cheques* A fancy Orders and Postal Orders should 6c crossed 
Barclay's Bank* Limited. Treasury Notes should be registered* 

GEORGE WESTON & GO. 


(Depl. ST.) 


Offices - 


1, BATH ROAD | HOUNSLOW. 
ZdtTel I INVERNESS RD. j MIDDX. ^ 

'¥ , UNIVERSITY.OF 


;i£ g 
■ ]■; : 



;;i:-.i-]:iOT!iiii!![iiiiK 
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SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON ORDERED 

Barratts Double Sole Boots 





For all the Members of the Shackleton-Rowett Expedition* 


In his letter Sir Ernest says ;— "'Dear Sirs,—1 wish to equip each member 
of this Expedition with a pair of your Double Sole Boots , particulars of 
size of which are attached." Why did he decide on Barratts 
Double Sole Boots ? Because he was convinced that 
they are the cosiest, warmest, most damp-proof, longest 
wearing and easiest-to-repair of any boots yet made. 

Qualities which appealed to Sir Ernest are :— 

The Das Calf Uppers, made from picked skins, specially 
selected 10 stand re soling again and again ; the blocked loe 
and the hack quarters firmly built up with solid leather 
stiffeners; the correctly cut, smoothly sewn Linings; the 
soles sewn to welts by the hand-sewn principle—insuring 
flexible tread—and the smooth solid Leather insole. 


The Double Wear of the Double Sole. 

When re-soling boots there is always grave 
danger that the welts and insoles will he 
permanently damaged when the old sole is 
ripped off A new sole can be fixed 
on these Double Sole Bouts without 
damaging the boot 
in the least. 


Barratt* Boota-by- 
Po*t Price 


SUPER 
LEATHER FOR SOLES* 

Alt oar *Dri-ped" 
So' a are stamped 
with th e Diamond 
Trade Mark, + TTiere 
im no- *' Dri-ped** 
without this mark* 


11 Dri-ped " S*!etk 

Pottage Abroad Extra. 


24 Fittings 

The sizes stocked arc : ^ 6, 
7 , S, 9 , to, m and is. Kadi 
of these si as h m^de in three 
differ mi widths—4 (medium), 
5 (wide), 6 (extra wide). 
Send 1 he usual sW of boot 
worn, or if doubtful of size, 
send " footahape, 9 * obtained 
by running pencil round 
stockinged Fool while resting 
easily on paper, or a good 
fitting old boot. Italians 
guarantee to fit you. 


Note the Double Sole 4 

This id made of 44 Dri’pcd " Waterproof Double- 
Wear Sole Leather* No wet can get through it 
so long aa it remains intact . Your feet are kept 
dry, the insoles are doubly protected from damp 
mid it in altio Don-slipping. Overseas men 
whose lioot repairs have to be done by native 
workmen are loud in their praise of this double- 
sole, double-wear boot. 

Our “Try-Before-You-Buy” Offer 

’When the boots arrive, try them on f compare 
them with any boot value yon know. If you 
don't think they are honestly worth more than 
30/"+ or if they don't fit—return them—we will 
immediately refund your ra«h. 


Order “Double Soles” This Way—NOW 

State Stylo 1614 and aise (ace above). Enclose Cheque or Money Order for 
30/-. for size 12 If- extra should be added* With Cash on Delivery 
Oldens IW- deposit is all you need send* Where the Cauh on Delivery 
£>y»fen^ is not in operation please send full amount of casti with order* 
Toat Free in United Kingdom, postage Overseas extra* 


Order Now to W. BARRATT & CO,, Ltd., 20, Footsb|^ Works., Northampton, Eng. 

Write for Art Print'd Catalogue of “FootMfrh (ffiVFTOMUt HISAJk 3d. 


& 
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“Were so glad you’re getting 
well again, Mummy.” 

What a relief to those wearied by ill-health to realise they 
are actually getting strong and well—to feel that depression 
and weakness is being replaced by a delicious glow of new health 

Wincarnis brings NEW Health to those who are 


Weak. Anaemic Nervous» Mown. 


Because Wincarnis possesses a four-fold 
power. 

It is a Tonic, a Restorative, a Blood- 
maker and a Nerve Food—all in one. 

Thus it promotes new strength and new 
rich blood and new nerve force and new 
vitality—all at one time. 

That is why Wincarnis has attained 
world-w r ide popularity. 

That is why over 10,000 Doctors reconi’ 
mend it. 

That is why countless thousands of Weak, 


Anaemic, Nervous and Run-down men 
and women have derived new health and 
vigour, and are, to-day, living test,monials 
to the wonderful health-giving power of 
Wincarnis. 

That is why you should take Wincarnis. 

Don't continue to suffer needlessly. 
Take advantage—to-day — of the renewed 
health which comes from new strength 
ttt’u* rich, red blood, new nerve force and 
nett? vitality. 

But be sure you get Wincarnis, — shun 
substitutes. 


All Wine Merchants and Licensed 
Chemists and Grocers sell Wincarnis . 
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BECAUSE THE LIFE OF ALL KINDS 
OF CLOTHING CAN BE DOUBLED 
BY HAVING THEM DYED OR CLEANED 
BY THE FAMOUS PULLAK PROCESSES. A 
GREAT ECONOMY FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 

AIL minor repairs carefully attended to ?■ 
beat workmanship and finish guaranteed. 

Smd ft any PmUar Branch 03 c* or Agency, 
or Past direct to 

PULLARS of PERTH 

Cleaners and Dyers 


\ 

I 


LargeCleaning and Dyeing Works in the World 


CUTLERY Of TASTE 



Warranted 
Sheffield Made 

BUY 
DIRECT 
AND SAVE 

50 /. 


6 Imitation Itott Handle STAINLESS DESSERT KNIVES. 10 V 
« .. „ „ tt TABLE KNIVES ♦ ♦SO 

U NICKEL SILVER TEA SPOONS *. .. «« --SB 


1Z „ * DESSERT SPOONS ** ■* ..SB 

1 In „ TABU SPOONS . 10 e 

(Forks to watch tame prices*) 

6 PIECE CASE AFTERNOON TEASPOONS *. .* .-10 - 


3 „ SUPERB CARVING SET .. *. .20- 

3 Altai ltd LADIES' SCISSORS AND SHEARS .. ..6 0 

6 PIECE PRESENTATION SET CASE OF TEA aNIVES .. « 6 

f[F STAINLESS) - 21/- 

AM Hoods Fully Guaranteed* Money refunded if not 
entirely sttHs/Ud. Pott at Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed u d- Co.,** to — 


HOUSEHOLD COMMODITIES 


(OF SHEFFIELD). 


EGERTON HOUSE, 
EGERTON STREET, 


SHEFFIELD fg'fi;) 



smoke satisfying 

CIGAR 



(HI Bfittkela 

The leaf of ibis Cigar is 
especially selected and 
balanced for steady and 
even smoking. 

Its goodness is the logical 
resell of expert blending and 
curing, and its bouquet the 
consequence of judicious leaf 
selection, making it a real 
smoke-satisfying cigar. 

The IftHt inchol wiEl Benxela 
I ’igar its a* enjoyable m the first, 
and ita mdiownesfl and fragrance 
are maintained to the end. 

In the El Benkela you have a 
Cigar of the highest quality at a 
very moderate price, and to those 
smokers who are oil the look out 
for a Cigar with these two quali- 
Keatioret to recommend it, will 
find it bear atrictetd comparison 
with any BO/- Cigar on the 
market to-day. ! am willing that 
you should give this Cigar a tost 
before buying even a box of 100. 

Price 31 - per lQQ r Post Free 


A TRIAL OFFER 


A Sample Bo* of 


EL RENKELA Cigiri 
lent anywhere in the 
United Kingdom Pert 
Fret for 



Ad not size of 
the Et BenkHa. 


B. BENKEL 


(Dept. St 

68, Jerrifyi 61., Ul. Hines’s, London, S.W.1. 

UNiYERasw: «•:$«*. «**«»*. 
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An /deal Xmas PurchasoA 



Morton MorrisChair 


Supplied an Appro vaL Ask for Booklet in Colour* 


DOME5 s>f SILEhCE' 


[Sl^ Mf 


A* a gift to a friend, or a Christmas addition to your 
own home, there's supreme sat isf act ion jn a cosy, 
artistic Morton ’'Moms' Chair (developed Irom a 
suggestion of William Morris}, its hish<la*s quant n 
and mnslructfan are sure of appreciation, and various 
attractive dr signs are shown tincolour) in our Booklet. 

A favourite model is ** No. 3” with the Nine Notable 
Features spcGtfi-d above, Its price (in choice corduroy 
velvet, brown, green, mole or tcc!} ii £5 13 6 : or 
without loot-re at, £4 9 6 <Ash Tray Attachment 
19 extra}. Other models Frcm £2 16 6* 

11V tupidjf /direct onij// ut% upprupai. earrUii)t («wi U h.> 
unil undertake 1** rvlttm st OUT exiMtlw slid to refund 

the price if «iy chtir shimld full l*j tult uii reofipt. 

Writ* TO-HA V far tionklei in CWwir. or. if fu Ltmifoik catL 

MORTONS (Chair Department), 

13, Highbury Place, London* N.5, 

(Showroom* open 9 to 6,30; Satt 9 to t.) 



TLX an EVtNRUDE 

I Metes to any rowboat and 
you at once convert her into 
s speedy reliable little Motor 
Boat. 1 hink of I he pleasure 
that will be added to rfrer 
life. It meani ideal sport at 
minimum cost, 

Tin EVlNttUfift require* no 
pretkrtia knowledre sad nu 
skfllnl atUntloo. Mutiey hack 
If not iwitlriSed. 

Il'nk to-dnir tur Cuttiliq/ftt- F 



THE WISE FATHER, 


remembering that Chrisim** time, with its cAflt joint*, £* 
turkeys bigaer ihan uiual. brine* into service si I the pot* snd 
pans the little wife can lay hsodi on, likes home Flu*ite 
FLUX IT E will speedily put all poli and pans in apple- 
pie ordei^- no trouble—no fuss—no Us( eunule despair — 
C ] cio’t use that pot, it"i got a hole in it 
All Mechanic:* WILL have 

FLUXITE 


because it 

SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 

All Hardware and Ironmongery Store* sell Klusiie in 
tins, price 8d. f 1/4 & 2/9. BUY A TIN iXl-DA Y, 
Ask j»ur Irotitnuuger ur Hardware Dernier to *.lww you the 
neiit little 

FLUXITE SOLDERING SET. 

It ia perfectly .Implr tn w. uvl will hat fur ,«i» In 
constant uk. 11 con tali as a ‘ ama! I SoMen ng 

[run with ium-lieuting nitiil handle, a FVetet Blow -1 jmip. 

Finite. Holder. rUr and ftUl tutrnCtkai. Frier 10 6, 
tttiiDlilc tut. i«wt l«nl l uitwl Kingdom. 

FLUXITE. [.TL‘ . ~.60- ItrTingtun St,, ItermondurJ. EintUifl 



BEACON LIGHTWEIGHT 
SPORTING OILSKINS . . 

kt*T *11 wet out, xlwaj-a 
T \uy an; pTUOf against !^Wl. 
Snow. Hail.SVmd. and hlltiiJ 
iiur Spindrift. They 
bo«e-dir comfort all day on 
the ru-rst day of the ? *:ir. 
Mu.de for Outdoor Falk 
— Hen, Women, end 
Children Men's roei* 
21 - i„|> to Slfl ; IjuLia' 
fmm 32 6; Children* 21 - 
rJ3tji. r 3-year-old siir and In¬ 
termediate iriieii k pfjnw up 
to32 - i;44ln,J. Po*tfn*TJL 

// 9i Hf Htoeon £Va4 pwl 
rtlrrlry, or failM iu it.hi 

way, i ■ ■ & i '.'■■■ >■ mo . ■ P 

I llusiraied List IVsi Free 

Rend*poHi^nl fur Hookbt 
"Weal her ftimfovt," dm 
Bcrihlng Tl>t wither Wear 
for all, I . . ,t . riARBoCR * 
Si'NS, Lid., IE*. Basils 
IHi" .-h., South BhUldi. Rnc. 


Build Your Own Engine 



Beautifully finished parts for a £team engine, of 
which this is a photograph, with full Mght 
directions, carefully packed, post free, 

The Engine is 8iin, long, and is an exact copy 
of a big Lancashire Slide-valve Mill Engine* 

List No* It gives full details of this ami 
other engines and boilers yote can build. 

It is sent post free on receipt of a card. 

STUART f TURNER, Ltd., 
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CALTRATES 


for CHRONIC GOUT 

LUMBAGO, SCIATICA.NEURITIS AND 
OTHER URIC ACID DISORDERS. also 

RHEUMATIC PAINS* 

ACHES, SWELLINGS & STIFFNESS, 

FOOT TROUBLES SKIN DISEASES 



.for* tiling RfUDU BATH SALTRAU: 




A SMALL HANDFUL MEDICATES AND 
OXYGENATES THE WATEii OF A BATH. 
NO NEED OF TRAVELLING TO EXPEN¬ 
SIVE MEDICINAL BATH 
SPRINGS. BRING THEM 
TO YOUR OWN HOME. / ^ 


SOOTHING, HEALING Sc ANTISEPTIC 
IT STOPS EVEN THE WORST PAINS 
WITHIN TEN MINUTES. 


ReudeJ Bath Saltrates can be obtained from any Chemist, Complete satisfaction is 
guaranteed every user or MONEY BACK IN FULL IMMEDIATELY 
AND WITHOUT QUESTION. 

SALTRATES LTD.. 214, CT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.l. 

1 

■_f_ Original from 

' YV' UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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All Saints* 
Church* I'uni?' 
J raft, utmost 
compfrttitf 

(trfit fOtfM 


during 
Civil War, 
and ntrcr 
fully rebuilt* 


Think of Pontefract Town and 
you think of Pontefract Cakes . 
Think of Pontefract Cakes 
and you think of Wilkinson’s * 


Wilkinson's “ Perfected " Ponte¬ 
fract Cakes are the fine, healthy, 
old - fashioned liquorice sweet¬ 
meat possessing a delicious 
flavour, appreciated by young 
and old. 

Sold by aJ good-class conitctloners, 
loose* and in the familiar green 
scaled half-pound boxes. 


Always ask lor 

Wilkinsons 

" P E R F E C TED” 


Pontefract Cakes 




^iiitiuif iff llllllll lllll tia«a»( 

Z Economical & Congenial. 

: Warmth tn the Home. 

m- Have ''very room in your Wuu?«: 

- cheerful. Create a warm mid 
he.ifthy atmo^phenr, Save an 
your fuel bill, Initial 

Clark’s Patent 

SYPHON STOVE 

For Cias or Oil. Huaruntred to 
generate unlj PURE HEAT with¬ 
out Smoke or Smell. Flutter. 
TV'rtte for FRBK ( a py nf frtuklel - 

“ Pure Heat.'’ iSajrlf f**rgnKorrtil. 

CLARK'S SYPHON STOVE CO.. Ltd. 

169, Du»n Victoria Street. E.G.4. 

Woftiis: WAHRIX0TU3, 

. .I 


Tht' oafehymm 
FLLTLtSS STOVE. 




Work tinker, Silk lining and cover. 1 1 in- diameter „ 1 1 /- cart. paid. 

DRYAD CATALOGUE of Cane Furniture, Metal 

will be sent post Itct from the Dryid Works Hdcpt.. Leicester,. 


Hlnd'beilfn Bronacr Ruw| 


9in.dumeier.3f/-carr pud. 


Dyd Brown One Lag foaker. Strong, useful and convenient, 
Ked -brown milacca Handln. siin.jt i + in |j/. carnage paid. 


DRYAD 


GIFTS 


I 'UheJCey to Success^) 

I Mo !«■ w e-ll-iiiif^rmril rjJ th* timn ; w|w, therefore, In lie 
1 who M^tirea fur hid 01m uw> vonae Mime of information 
that ih imi'i-iuiiiK reliable and up Lo dnu*. No aource ' 
ntciv sm i-b sUunla theu tMtathftU 

Webster 

the unique. one volume, eneyekpadlc dictionary 
A *i>vcidLri»t; upon every subji'Ct. " WKBflTEtt 1 is h« , 
easily 1*011 Milled jlh a I'aU'li. Irs 111 :ul,v hipliiniid ff'itimv* 
in l- ilrwirilnil in iH-tri.il in i lji kh i n 1 1 jHi- l»N»k, m bnli m- 
will *riMl v i.h 1 FREE oil jt|ifi|kAtloii. UtgrthiT with 
H|4'imeit iHigiM u/ the dictionary 11 ml upinjonn of fumoiiP 1 
men testifyinn to ii« daily inWiiliH-fla 
TV rite tu-iliy t« G. Urn, A Suss, Lm.. 1. York Hunw, 
Fort ugnl Struct, W * Vi thu imhlhlim rif Wt^lpr!( Ntv , 

I iiternnt inruil IHctlonary, 

OheDook which ... never on theShelf 


THE “ROOM TO ROOM” 
PATENT CINDER SIFTER 



Burnt*, No, lOJfll, 


A USEFUL XMAS GIFT 



I -istht and easily carried No dull or w**te 
Savrs labour and fuel. Will hold nfliny* 
from 10 ordin ry fire sraiej 

Hfmen^iHinx. 12 in, hy 111 In. Wfl^M nUint 
“lb. Jaimnneil Black. 

Retail ”| O /fi Carriage 
Price I&/V Paid U.K. 

COOMBER BROS., 

Sole Agents, 

Orffi, St, Liverpool- 

ERsmwfims.r^' 
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Men well versed in leather and footwear values own there 
is no beating the wearing qualities of Norwell Footwear. 

It is not by wear alone, however, that Norwell enthusiasts are made . . . the Norwell 
quality is consistently good. The skill directed to the durability of the Brogues, 
Boots and Shoes is directed also to their faultless shaping, their perfect fit and comfort. 
Consequently, fullest support and ease are rendered, and the distinctive smartness of the 
footwear retained through long service. 


Direct from Scotland," 

Lady’s “Braemar” 

{No. *05).— A. splendid 
Winter model. Uppers 
of best selection water¬ 
proof chrome Calf, j 

Black or Brown, 
Hand-built throughout. 
Draped .... 

Softs y V5 

2/6 M 


Lady’s Carnoustie {No. 99).—A 
great favourite * ,. for downright hard wear 

there is no belter 
Jp ^ model. Uppers of 

Blade, Brown* 
wL or Toney Red 

SjL... '5\ % waterproof 

yh \\ Calfskin. 


GUARANTEE. 

transact ion nr tn refund purchase money in full. 


POST FREE 


Gent/s Gleneagles n (No. i).—Cu 

selected Scotch tanned chrome grain Calfsl 

lined throughout. Extended heel seal 
or overhanging tongues. 

An odd brogue is gladly sent on 
appro* in United Kingdom* on 

receipt of gd. to cover postage. For 
obvious reasons we cannot extend this j 
offer to friends overseas* but all orders A 
from abroad receive special aitention I 
* . . postage abroad is extra. At 


Dri-ped Soled 


nU’s Athol! (No. f).— Hand- made* Splendid in 
every detail. Uppers of flexible waterproof chrome grain 
Calfskin ; never harden in wear. Leather-lined with 
Jk finest dry Calfskin. Ha ad-sewn welts. Extended heel 
seats. Black* Brown f or Toney Red Willow Calfskin. 

• "*i|. When ordering state name or number of model 

rei|nircfl. Also -sire or h-itf d*e usually worn; 
J- or se n< l 1 on ill n e of foot (ru n penci I rou ml 

-***' *+*-***1* ■ ** *lk foot resting lightly on pnper) n 
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FITS CAN 
BE CURED. 

Permanent Recovery Possible. 

GREAT FREE OFFER. 


Fresh as a 
Daisy! 

Krtischen users come up smiling every 
morning. A pinch each day in your break, 
fast cup of tea banishes *' staleness,Of 
all chemists* 1/9 a bottle—id, a day- 




There is no infirmity so distressing, either to the 
sufferer or to those around him, as epilepsy 
and those kindred nervous complaints which, re¬ 
curring more violently and unexpectedly at 
shortening intervals, render the life of the sufferer 
one round of misery. 

IT HAR LONG BEEN SUPPOSED THAT FITS 
WERE NOT CURABLE, AND MANY AN UNFOR¬ 
TUNATE SUFFERER HAS SPENT LARGE SUMS 
IN SEARCH OF THE ALLEVIATION THAT 
ORDINARY REMEDIES, HOWEVER EXPENSIVELY 

priced, can never bring. 

It was left for Hr. S. E + Niblett to at last 
discover the remedy that would not only bring 
alleviation, but* by building up the patients 
vital forces, finally render him immune from 
the dread scourge. Dr. Niblett gave thirty-five 
years’ close study to epilepsy and fits—devoted 
a lifetime to the alleviation of . these terrible 
complaints. His remedy—which he called “ Vita! 
Renewei ”—has brought back during the hist 
few years health and strength to thousands, 
and it is with the object of making it more 
widely known (hat we to-day make a remarkable 
offer of a free bottle to anyone who is afflicted 
with this dread disease. 

May we put it to you to lake advantage of 
this offer now—to learn, once and for all, that 
there is a way by which you can lie quickly and 
permanently cured—a treatment medically en¬ 
dorsed and vouched for by hundreds of patients 
thoroughly cured ? 

Nor is Dr, Nibletfs treatment other I ban pleasant, 
its simplicity and the ease with which it may be 
carried out being marked features* 

WRITE NOW £ OR TREE BOTTLE, AND 
TREATMENT BOOKS, ALL SENT FREE 
ON APPLICATION ( FOR A LI Mil ED TIME 
ONLY) TO ANYONE WHO HAS NOT PRE¬ 
VIOUSLY HAD THIS REMEDY. WRITE 
TO-DA Y TO — 


E. D. NIBLETT, 

38, Basinghall Street, London. E.C.2. 


HAIR TINT FOR CREY OR FADED HAIR 



Tints grey at faded half Any natural 
shade tieilrwi—brown, dark’brawn, tijchl- 
biown. or black. It is permanent and 
washable, has no grease. mid does 
not burn the hair. 1 1 is used by aver 
three-quarters of a million people. 
Medical certificate Accompanies 
each battle. Of alt Cbernist*. 
Storey arad Hairdresser*, 3/0 the 
Flask, or direct from MINDERS, 
Ltd., i, Tabernacle Street, City, 
London. 

.S.'iui k p^-tard /or it ev$*tf of 

Aid* to the Btmdpir," It tritl 

I - Kifftff /r “ ^ 
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Regain your Beauty by 
Reducing your Weight 

Next time you look in the glass ask yourself these 
questions— 

Am I getting a double chin? 

Do my neck and arms look pudgy ? 

Do my frocks set as well as they used to do ? 
Does my face look dull and heavy—middle-aged ? 

If the answers are at all unsatisfactory, run out now 
and get a box of 

Clynol 
Berries 

After you have taken them 
regularly for a week or two, 
you can face your mirror with¬ 
out misgiving. It will show 
you a graceful figure and a 
clear-cut, young-looking face — 
the face and figure 
of your youth. 


From all Chemists* or, *Pricc 6/6 per package, pojf free* from 
‘Parser H 2 tnoni <$■ Co., 37+ Qra]>*s Inn Rood, London t \V.C.t, 

I'pwrrfo/rn Ltd.. Proprietors/ 


TWILIGHT SLEEP: 

Painless Childbirth at Streatham Manor the oldest established, beat 
equipped and best conducted Twilight Sleep Home in England. We 
have had over 700 successful cases. The mother is in the constant care 
of fhe resident physic-an. Gu ''VHospital-trained Matron, and specially 
certificated staff of Guy's Hospital nurses Write for terms, 

London Home of Twilight Slecp r Streathom M ti n d rl |4<0 f ,V|| { |-| |^j6, | 
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ELdoraDO 

the master drawingpencil 

In Di Ron’s "ELDORADO” 
you have ihe choice of 1 7 
degrees — 

One for every need 
or preference. 

Each degree is guaranteed 
true to grade. The graphite 
is the purest that the mines 
can produce. 

Every particle of gtit ij 
eliminated* 

If you want the idea! pencil, 
fur any writing or drawing 
purpose, perfectly smooth to 
the touch, non crumbling, 
non snapping, long lasting, 
economical — insist on 
Dixon’s “ ELDORADO 
The practical XMAS box 
for every pencil user. 

4>1, l'bii-Ij ; ft 11 |»er dnieri. 

(X all Btitkmen. 

L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., 

Oytfftti Comer 

ICinKiway, London, 



New Hair- 

After being Bald 34 Years! 

The follow LUC frWii li ^l^leiuiii who 

tmJ Si-<-i] bald Hi yenrawin iult'M * l.lirrs: 
J l‘h-a*r Mi ml NW flUldAer box vf J wmf 

Kair fwwHfa ai iij gm ash, / ktnx 
mcluMtii I'.O. fur *im*. \i tt kftir 41 
fWrV tiJ th* back, ttwi i Ji'Mv if*tit a tot of 
Firs ./in* hitif uh lop." 

The original »f thr above him! iliuUMthk 
ol dudhtr letter^, fnni mofdi hIiip iiuve 
^anioj-etl a jiruvllL of Jlc'jlLE iiy im;w lisjr nfier 
udiur inj TRUE HAIH-GROWEK wtacn 
ull other im-niia hare faLI^L ran U- awn at 
my office. May 1 grow New Hair tor Yowl? 
F OR THIN. PATCHY, FALLING. OR LIFELESS 
HAIR, AND COMPLETE BALDNESS. 
LAD1K& GENTS. AN!t CHILDREN USE !T. 

SC Uoxrtr iScalp Soap i-e r AU Pu*t Free- S*nd &d. P.O. 
fur a TViuJ Box vf True Hair-Grotcer to prove uitr claim*. 

JOHN CRAV£N BURLEIGH, tAWSt^St 


GLOVES FOR THE FEET 

IDEAL XMAS PRESENT ■ Send for our lUuiL Catikfue, 

THE HANDY POCKET SUPPERS IN POUCHES. 


The Acme 
of Comfort. 



LADIES', made inuni Fine Soft ljlack 

hmi Tan Olane, M fi D per pair- 
GENTS\ mpok fnun rioft Black himI 
T?in Hamm ut 7 - wr i*ir. 
LADIES' A ORNTS\nuwWn*n Soft 
SuFtti- Laitber, at s - vri Mode 

E li ti>kvum : Gre) s TaiiYlg|tr« Gojdeii 
Hmuwn. Maim, Blue. and Kewnh* 
Mt*U ;n u 11 colour, ail-1 it 
fur Tuvlkit t*r lienU, All above 
imcki j ip UssKtf ; fflthint boxen 

3d. in‘r \mit ]■•». TOBACCO 
POUCHE* Willi rulriwr Jluintf. 
made from &no Tan and Hlnck 

Morn^ii. In twin ut 4 © All 

i*imhI* frw. Muoey Iilurtied 

tf no! approved. 

The Hura bent one Slipper Cn.. 

Humber^tone Rd., LEICESTER. 


LIST OF FOREIGN AGENTS REPRESENTING THE RAWLPLUG CO., LTD, 


UB.A.The Kawlplmr Uu, 

HOLLAND .. A Vtrlvtar ± i i. 
Canada . .. The iiiwinltiKiu, 

AUSTRALIA . Everett, eL T. 

NEW SfiEALAN D O. N Smith A Ou. 

FRANCE EMrarti ljufier 

SSHTII A FRIDA Elec- Utility »f 
Mouth Africa 

SWITZERLAND J. StiL"hland A l l* 


-Iril, Eisrbth Av»*nm*, New Turk. 
HltmcnwvUrDliM)! Al. Ikdfi. 

14. Mt, Htrii i. MfmHi'id. 

Prilanw Hhljr*.. "is. George 
St,, ftydoev, 

UQ7.-QW. Pritutt* Mirt-et, 

Dunedin, 

rt ltiEieSt . laaunv I » A rr., l^arlji. 
41, Hunt Fitn-et- Tiiirn, 

Lucvni? 


BEmiFM Svidr Kmm'- Ik-He 
<T Ehirldi^ 

HWEDKN yvMtaPlRtin 

CHINA Gilib. Lliin^loiic * V<\ 

SPAIN Urmiuela k Co, 

ARGENTINE Jikke. ... 

EGYPT Hkk<Mi] A ThoiijjiH 

DENMARK Chwrle* Hiamor Ene 

LIKA/] | J ,, 1^L> He .Stmwi CarvaMui 


X (^uoi a hx Pierreti lie ToUlle, 

Bruxellm. 

Ufulmamtifiitan 14 r huini, 

U Yuen Alimr. Hbnn|dlal. 
Hri»u is dHkinni Y ALmnce- 
umJ, III bm.t. 

Malpu^ll. Biluki Aires, 
ll. Sharia El MajihrabL iMm, 
" KamUftiuv” lu-iftvej sotk 
t^nabiien. 

Rika Dirvica 14 . ?miii i'anlo. 





OVERCOAT,42/-; SUIT50/*; LADY'S 

TURN E 

and Guaranteed " Just Like Hew/ 1 Carrinfe Paid One 

By the orlftind uni Turn Clothe* TwlLom £at 4 JAda. aVn. 

OVrr 90 ' uf our i‘u*Uuatni- ^ Mmittuii Thr Sti'ttud Mfivatint./ 

WALTER CUR BALL A CO,, b. Broadway. 
Ludriutu HUJ, London, E.C.4, 

Trltiiho'ur: Iplrt. T#t*gnitn#: ' fiinir^y. CeuL bondiHL’ 


Tor that Xmaw Forty 

' -0D f\ 


ALTffi 

JL... : .Ya'ROikSf^ 

CROMESSOL 

The Fragrant Disinfectant 

Sifcjiurdi Hi-allb—it cunlaini the moil 
[wjwi’rful Diiinlectant combined with Sweet 
Floral Odours It is Econami^il—a small! 
Battle makes One Quart. 

Tett this invaluable preparation now. and 
tend for complcle out lit. consisting of 
,+ Cronmmol ” and Bordc Spray, non free 
SMoney refunded if not satisfied. 

CROMESSOL CO, 

323 , Paialey Rd. We«t t 

■ I I l—lMk ■ 




COLONIAL POCKET WATCH 


s4#nt Post Free and tnmiTwd 

to aity ailitre»m in t he world. 

Full m.-Tiey wiilinply re¬ 
turned Sf witrli 1 * not 
approved. 

A m n^nitii.iii TimeKcwper, 
tiwnmtaed for all Clim^fflL 
Hoi hi Hllver Kli^linh made 
awe. Fully jewelled lcter 

movuiuen t. OomlWtWUtlon 
Iwi-liiiire. Brvquet *i| irunsr. 

Exactly the *nruc morement 
Ih Nijttlkd In 9 *<.tul l!W. 

Geld. Rolled 04 i, and 
Uvyil iwed nuHi. Priw on 
applloatioti, 

‘'iVrite lot llLuatnstetl (’»Ia 
lo^u«« uf .lewidlery. Eh it re 
I'lale. ete, JiM'iil lirntisi tuid 

i^uet Free,i tO’ ? _ . . . . 

JOHN ELKaM? 1 35C, Liverpool Street, E.C. 
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N COMPET 


viAhiuf*CTu.fitci 

FA I RE BRQ 5 & CO U° 

IrEICLSTEQ ^ 


CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES, DECEMBER 3Ut, 1921. 

EXAMPLES OF SLOGANS; " HU R( ’ULACEfl—Tli* lout: to Wear, To Ejums your Uare. 

Tha wdl-bttwn ^lufui for the famaii* SPHERE SUSPENDEltS k HR ACES is another example. 

' Tin Grip that Oripi mul never Sllpt" 


DO YOU SING?—DO YOU PLAY? 

Efyucidov and would like to j^Sv-e and Lakv peater pLeunra in 
dcdnft so. yau should endontour to acquire a fuller Ai>i>rec'tatinD of 
the Art, and Language of Mnric 

DO YOU no TO CONCERTS? 

Mere listening b to mean ingles?, and n> many liatc uu definite 
uibioptlon at the Mtuic that a cminw In Ajrjirvi'tution- U neri*siw.ry, 
Qyr wm*ponrtencn in A inimriatlan of Music are care- 

full; graded, very thorough, nlways enjoyable. 

Write for particular! to Tli« Secretary. 

The Waritrop Correspondence College. 

31, Bedford Row, London, W.C.i. 


The “Titan” Air Pistol 

A magnificent little weapon: quick, 
site til action. The strongest Shuoring 

Air Pistol ever made* Sew departure 

from the rheap feeble shooting foreign- ^«v/ B jH 

made arikle, Cannot lie surprised for target and bird fj| 

shooiing. Packed with supply of dam And slugs* 

Price 25/- each. From gunsmiths or direct from makers— 

FRANK CLARKE (Record D*pU, 6, WhitUll St, Birsmcfaim* 

Last of Air Guns, etc., free. Be ^ure to address 1 * Record " JJepL 

! 'I’Ll A C High Grades at 

1. Shf\ij* Lowest Prices ! i 

ALL qualities. Irotn the cheapest !□ the Finest procurable. 

PRICE LIST GRATIS, lr 

LVNWOOD^S LTD., 121. Wardrobe Chambers, 
Cartd Lane, London, ELI. 


The u Westciiff” Kennels \ 

ft \j \ Supply Pedigree bred > 

f JfiCi I ALSATIAN WOLF ? 

DOG PUPPIES \ 

I 1 ™* Wlnidug Strain Isport a •■ , i-ii.Jitj- \ 
Pritn-IjMiS; L ‘ ATKINH.Elikmi liarijI^iTi, \ 
SO, Fleet Street. Luodoo, £.0.4. S 

^^SSE^m^Kennelfl iit VVt'atcliff ou-ft-a. f PhoneCtfcj7?&L) * 

‘w w- TW -W-W s. *■ ^ W W Su %/■*■ 


LEARN to DRAW for the PRESS 



The Loii,Jon Sketch School offers a thoroughly sound! course 
of instruction by cin-Tc$puridcilce* adapted to meet individual 
requirement which* while developing any special talent the 
student tnay possess, always hears in mind the point of view 
qF i he Art Editor* 

Edito Publishers ;md Advertisers come to us for artists 
and drawings liecause they have found by rxpcrkntt that our 
methods produce precisely the kind of work they require. 

Whatever your age and whether you have little- o t much 
artisiic ability, you are invited to apply for an interesting, 
illu-uralrd. prospectus which we will be glad to send you post 
free* Why ciot write for it nowt It is well worth having* 


tv : The Principal* Studio 362, 

LONDON SKETCH SCHOOL 

m, p|at,t ruu^er 11iEovy. E.C.4. 
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of Comfort* 


ELDokaDO 

the master drawingpencil 

In Dixon’s “ELDORADO” 
you have the choice of 1 7 
degrees — 

One for every need 
or preference. 

Each degree is guaranteed 
true to grade- The graphite 
is the purest that the mines 
can produce. 

Every particle 0 / grit is 
eliminated 

If you want the ideal pencil, 
for any writing or drawing 
purpoHe, perfectly smooth to 
the touch, non-crumbling, 
non-snap ping, long tasting, 
economical — insist on 

Dixon’s “ eldorado; 1 

The practical XMAS box 
for every pencil user, 

fid, each ; 5 0 per duuen- 
Of it LI Slat tuners. 

L. a SLOAN, Ltd., 

Oyzipcxi dottier 

Kin sm way, London, W*C 2 . 


GLOVES FOR THE FEET 

IDEAL XMAS PRESENT. Send foronrlUut. C.Uloiw. 

THE HANDY POCKET SUPPERS IN POUCHES. 

Tht Acme LADIES'. in» 4 e (mm Fine Soft Black 

and Tun Gticc, »t 6 9 per t*ir 

OEHTI', iuult from »uft 11]nek and 
Tali Miimccni at T - per isiir. 

I I-A DI*B T AQBHTS , ,niadii? fnmi S»ifi 
Kutdi* Lt-athtr- at ft - per pair. Math: 
in mlMUr* : Groy. Tan.NiKK^r. Goiden 
iiiwu. Maiitc. Blue, and Rck 4 

Green. Slate kite olid eolouf, and if 
for Jaulie* or Genl*. Alt at»vfi 
iw-k+’il in Ilexes; witJwif boxe* 
id. lK-r ihlIjt lew. TO If A COO 
) POLCHEfl. with rahlcr lining., 
mule from fine Tad amt Black 
Mtm)Ci'v h in Iwsri m 4 6 ALL 
Igmoda puat fra.-. Money relumed 

| If Dot approved 

/tie H timber rlont Slipper Om, 

Humbentone Rd„ LEICESTER. 


New Hair—- 

After being Bald 34 Years I 

The Mlo« Lriv letter from a gfiitlemui who 
hadboetl laid Si yean will UUerovt inherit 
J Vivas* send iiuf box of puttr 

hair foimnla oi soon os p*m eati. / hum 
rn£tuM*d J*.0. for itumt., M(f ftiliT if ijtritt 
thirJc at tft* tori'. awi I har* ^Miit ci lot i>/ 
Dt-ry tint futir on tux'* 

H The original of the aIwtp and thouRuiiils 
■ of rimflar letter*, from people tihn have 
* enjoyed a nrvwtb uf healthy new hair after 
turnip my TRUK HAlfc-U.K<»WKK when 

all Ml lief meal] H hive failed, ran be seen at 
my offit*- May 1 grow New Hair for You ? 

FOR THIN, PATCHY, FALLING, OR LIFELESS 
HAIR. AND COMPLETE BALDNESS, 

LAMES, GENTS. AND CHILDREN USE IT. 

&1- Ifuxst. Sail}> Soap t/6. AU Fort Fret. Send tfrf, JKO* 
for a TViai Box uf True Hair-Grtmtr to ptoix our rJattim, 

JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 


U S,A. The llawlpiug Cto r 4 HI. Kifhth AvGiinr. \rw \%irk. 

HOLLAND ,. A. Vertianrft *V HniwuwuersliHic 31 . Delft. 
CANADA .. „ The Huwhjliiir Co, 14 , St, rYt«>Street. MooI real. 

AUSTRALIA ,. Everett H. T. Priam* Iflrbw., S% 

tit., Sydney. 

HEW ZEALAND O X Hmith A Oo. 3 T 7 / 2 Q 0 h Prliitx-s Street, 

DtuHdln. 

FRAM E . Estafie Ijttfier «. Hue tit, Ifciun-. itf Arr , Paris. 

fiOLTH AFRICA Elec. Utility Co. of II. 1 Tout Street, IXifw Town, 
South Afri rn 

SWITZERLAND 1 Rucbland A t Lueeme 


3 . l^usJ mix Pierre* lie Tallin. 
Brunei lea 

kadmaDNcalaii )l. fttockboim* 
Ti Yuen Ming. Shanghai. 
Hoiio.li ].n lUBi hiu V Alpiace. 
□isaj, HI ina 

ARGENTINE (Hake. liiriuiiitftaimACo. MtupuSl. BurTH« Ai re*. 
EGYPT .. Ilickitoi] A Tlguriui^ IT. Sharia ElAInjchrabl, Cairo. 

PEN Jm AltK I’harl** Rjamftv ing k 'K adiLh-IuiV lagtvsy 2 t«u 

Copenhagen, 

BRAZIL Fiffti k ^iuu Ckrnhlui Kua Direiln N. San Paulo 


LIST OF FOREIGN AGENTS REPRESENTING THE RAWLPLUG CO., LTD 

BELGIUM .. tiodMA Fninco ltelge 
d‘ E let Ariel ie 

HWKtlEN .. Gosda Pfittln 
CHIN A illhh. Lii in^t 4 me A l*x 

SPAIN’ .. Urunupla A Co. 


OVERCOAT, 42«-; SUIT, 50/-; LADY'S COSTUME, 65/-; 

TURNED 

»ud Guaranteed "Just Like New.* QrrUr* P*id 0» Way. 

By the iirigiiin 1 hikI Turn Clothen TAtlcsm Kurd. UHil, We retain 
over IW V , uf uur eu^tonierm. ^Mi'cilityti Th*- Stfami Maoaiint.1 

WALTER CURRALL * CO., S, Broadway, 
Ludigat«i Hill, London, E C.A. 

7 +Cfltum:: Centred J^l& Tel*gr*i\it* : T^mclo**-, CewL London.' 


For that Xi 





CROMESSOL 

The Fragrant Disinfectant 

SlfeiUirdt Health—il contains ill? mod 
powerful Disinfectant combined with Sweel 
Floral Odours, ll is ElcofhQfni-a!—a small 
Bailie makes One Quart. 

T*il this invaluable preparsuont now, and 
tend for complete out fit, consist ing qf 
11 Cremesscl *’ and Battle Spray, post free 
5 /*, Money refunded iF not satisfied. 

CROMESSOL CO. (Dept, S) t 
323. Paiiley Rd. West, Gksgow, 



COLONIAL POCKET WATCH 



flent PfMit Free and lliiund 
to uiij adilroM in the wi>r1il- 
Full mine; wilHiurty re- 
tumnl if Watch Is not 
»}jp ro?eit. 

A kLAjirtiili^ l ilt Tinjekei^per. 
Gtuanntced f«r all Climatfa. 
ftolld Oilier English-made 
Fully RnreUnd lever 
nm lenient. Cofut^O^Aloo 

ltaJ/vrue. lire’pii.'t M'njiiH, 

Exactly the Marae mereini^it 
h Mijipliiil in 9 na<t I^L 
Gold, Kojin! tii «ld. and 
OxjdlW i/a-w, PHe«i tin 
applh'arioii. 

W'ritP ffir lllmtni|*d (kls‘ 
liJtfuen uf Jewellery. Ehcfro 
iTate. etr. ivnl ahrl 

iw f*k): inal from 


JOHN! [areftH, 3ER. liverpuol Street, E.C. 




































1 


THE 1 T 1 A-'- 




IZISE 


-n 



N comp 


M PRIZE. 1100 CASH. ? 

Tluo nt*rt nrrfi of BlTB 1 
And the/ iBTit# J<m l* 

tffcCSlMHE ||1 
OF 9AND I 4 I ' 


— ; ^ 2 ar^ J*2 

T7 *.* iriifc* m 

f* Tvor *ntry amo«t< 

you *J* SB*** 1 ** “ 1 W“jW!?Trf577H f- E3TT&A If-* 

HTIBrUliACB9- ARfc THE LA* Eft 

«£*m* oi 

4 Yw may mbmit obp or *■«* 

ss: sts «wssf - 1 

iicts puftti*J«L 

* Ob^o. ’aftfSAMTS*?? 

EESSwSbsswsr! 

Ssw^feBsafS . 1 


* k * : 

.ijM/lTl^ 


FAIRE 


i DATE FOB ENTRIES. DECB»« 

■LB9 OP al^ASS: ■'g^g^^^Ml BBACP « 
for th* SriS alirGriyi* wid “* Trt Slip<L 


j YOU PLAY? 

1 uie gr**wr pi™*™ {S 

a fuller Appreciation at 
s iff Music 

CONCERTS? 

1% mini 1 iat« do 

SritU of MuHo are on- 

lIiijr cojoyaole. 

natiiu Call**** 


YOU SING °u 

O W* ■•■eld lit* ^ (»« 

J^S*3a»d«*™K J**2* 

'- 1 the Art tod I^iUfTiaec 

lO YOU GO TO * 

'n* 1 ***""?: 


W rit* for 


i High Grades at 
U Lowest Prices! 

M SpiBua^i °* } *S 

a* J£U* " * «*•* ^ 

JCt A**?***"! 


LEARN to 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


i 

■m 


* 


i 


t 

! 

F 
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H 


NEW flAPlP postal tuition. 

Short bour&. Congenial occupation. Rapid promotion. 'Brilliant 
prospects* Eitpenence ' unnecessary. Constant vacancies* 
Salaries up to £t f ooo per annum, 

/Hustrated Ifamib&ok Pest Frtt, 

SECRETARY, 63 . Hoi bom Hall College, London, W,C.l. 


CTAMMCDIIdP i cured myself 

o i h in me. it nib i can cure you. 

My Rational Method U moil iucce**ful, and give* 
a thorough. and permanent cure. 

Treatment perrenalfy or by corretpondtnee. 

Write for Flee Particulars. 

E. E. BARKER, 3* Lime Grove* Handsworth, Birmingham. 


VAMPING AT A GLANCE 

The mart wonderful Musical Discovery of the 
Age. 1 l teaches jmi to islaj (he Piano i^utilully 
hy Knx, jind Yaiufj to tlivUlilldl uf Sung'*, in ail 
KejTSk Wittl ONE HOUR'S PRACTICE, 
wi tli >ut Llic ^lifrhtejit knowl«d££ of juubJo 
Bimpie m A.B.C. 16N.OOO add anil everyone 
cULiirLivil. Suwon ■uacantcHl, Moony returned 
if nut as it&ted. UMUjtlete, lhwI itrt r 3a. Sd. 
iper P.Oj.-liIPBRIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
iB Dept, , 28 , SOUTH CASTLE STREET, 

-ifer^— " -- 



live 


tPOOL. 


KnahlLigln-d 1*72, 


M aternity wear 

Bait-Adjusting Skirt* 

Cowni and Coatumao 
Accouchement Gat* 

Maternltv Conatm 
maternity Belts 
Complete t-nyatteo 

All tfQCBaa&ry Requisite*. 

Fmffernj. t’niBJotfHt* rtft 4 34/*MWuttinrrU Fonui Frtr.. 

WOOD BRD$.<Sp«i*li*U), fliH^HESTE^R. 


From 14 11 
63 - 
16 - 
12 11 
126 


MAKE 

YOUR 

OWN 


I SELL NICE LEATHER 


SAVE 

MONEY. 

A. E. 


IN AU. COLOURS AT 13 SQUARE FOOT. 

LADIES! SAVE MONEY. MAKE 
YOUR OWN GLOVES. DOROTHY 
BAGS. HA TS, TABLE CENTRES, etc. 

Send jd, stamped addressed envelope 
for full set of Patterns:— 

CATT, Leather Merchant, NORTHAMPTON. 


BE A 100% EFFICIENT MAN. 

CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 

H j with EVERYMAN'S HAlRCUTTER* SAVES 

Efficient 

l simple as combing the hair. Over 
now in use* Send to-day 21.'- for 
Cutter, Case, and 6 extra Hl.des, 
Money refunded if returned 
After 3 days' Tree trial. 

BAFCO SPECIALTIES. 4. Red Lwn Kq m*, Fleet Street London* E.C.L 


4 with EVERYMAN'S HAIR GUTTER* 

TIME AND MONEY. tm% 
AppHatict- 



WEAR A 


SALMON ODY trTss 

which* unit k e an elastic Immi. jrle«a jimt the right constant 
piTMuirn for the -:**e Pro- 
*rrilwd s* the Lwit truss by 
PTiiiiitint' mofenw for «Tcr n 
century. l‘arrjHvil*rw fm?- 
SALMON ODY. LTD,, 
ifiptnlAMird I® yearn, 

? p New Oxford Street, W.C.L 



For f.ir ijpin« ^SiKer*. Dtt tfn HlcUt* Js C 

Goddard’s 

Plate Powder 

^ld PYPi-vwhfTi; G l* 2 f €* & 4*6 




51 


ip 


Himrods 






If yoti suffer from Asthma, Catarrh or Ordinary 
Colds * Buy a tin today at your chemists. 

4m. 3d* a tin 


These are 
the men 
who win 


FULL-SIZED MEN 

fuctes* in 

business and social life. Everyone likes them, If you ait 
under full sire, increase your height hy the (iirv:m Scientific 
Treatment, provided you are under forty. This treatment has 
even increased ihe height of soldiers after years of army drill had 
failed to do so. Students report from a to 5 inches Increase. 
Send a postcard for particular* nnd o\ir £tqq guarantee, ro 
Enquiry Dept, S.M., 17, Stroud Green Road, London, N.4. 



Attractive Ankles are am admiration. 


Ntiiimiij irwki Tnm than thick, puffed-up. weak. «hape- 
lejw. ugly Anklea, which i-minot \m hidiU-u if fashionably 
(IrtHM-dr All women ran He cured. «f this imUghtly 
dpfiN’t. Beautifully perfumed* litmilFsi. t-i-i’llilniL 
ANK ELL! N E ^rlll w»n reduce the thickest and merit 
iijrly Ankle M it* natural Rim and Dainty shape. Bo 
wiitfl dov. A - jam. In plain wmmwr, with full direc¬ 
tions, I*»*t frmp„ £ir pUuuikmI envelope for pnrtiru(*rs. 

Miuitreii. REGENT CHEMICAL CO., 

I, Rennl PuEdinin N««cutl,.gn-TrnA 


NERVE-CONFIDENCE 
IS VITAL TO SUCCESS. 

I can give you Narva Power and Self-Confidence, tekI our* 
you ALL Nervoui Complain Lb, ft el f-cDniclauine*«, 
Blushing, Timidity, Sleeple«n™, etc.. IN ONE WE1K. 
Siniulc, iinvato, purmantiu. " No Cure, no Pay/' TO-DAY 

—HOW. Ij the Ume to write me* la-fura yon forK^t - Specialist. 

13 , All Sain ts Road. St* Anne a-on-Sea. 


LIFE’S SECRET 

TO be in harmony with ihc Law of Life* ii to enjoy life end 
A health. Every moment «wske i» a reel Joy—w^-Jt is 
welcomed to ebtorb ihe overflowing energy, Tin* ideal irate 
of briny u sought for in vain through tonics, nerve fcodh. elrc- 
trical and rm nlal treat men L etc. " The joy of Life " tell* how 
to grow health to perfection wilHout drug*-, eterdtea, or fads It 
contain* " secreis " that know no failure Send stamp for a Free 
copy to day.—L SCOTT, 47 . Hudd^ton Road, Lon^os. N.W-Z* 


DUTTON S hour 
HORTHAND 


Sim* 

Time 

flfld 

Money 

iJ&rAj 

Only 6 Rules and 39 Characters. I 

A Krar*lodge «f Dnttona Shorthand will enshla you to KAHN I 
MOR» MOnHY* L’omplet« Tlieory I^nnicd in S! Honrs &md I 

StAmti for sn-riage Uluitratecl SkHiklet aiul SiMNrinieiLi l/wn to I 

DUTTON'S COLLEGE ^D**k Hh SHEONESR. 

T>’H I ri ,^ 8 1! aa. < i I., Tt Ii iwell ?*i.. W.€. 1. M Vh eat er: V ic . Iklgu. t?L.WftD' « I 

p| m by TRENCH'S REMEDY. Simple home 

tic.itTre 11 (; ove-r 30 ytars'success. Pamphlet 
I I free fromUnionM:uifje.Co', 1 299,Klita-he*hSt* f 

I Melbourne ; Klllson it Duncan, Port Ahiitin, 

■ ■ ■ Napier, N,Z, ; Slrwwck William*, 3 * 0 * 

-West St., Durban* Nntal; Grocott 

& Sherry, ( irahamsio«t n, S, Afric* ; 
A. G Humphrey^ Oisilla die 
Correo675 > Hueiio* Aires ; 'l'renth^* 
Kcnipilics, Lid., i»7 t SL Jfamea^ 
Chambers, Toronto^ an t TRENCH’S REMEDIES, 

33 a, South Frederick Street, Dutvlin. 


* N npier, 

CURED 


HEIGHT INCREASED 

5f- 


IN 30 
COMPLETE 


The 



DAYS* 

NO appliances. 

NO DRUGS 
NO DIETING- 
Stem NEVER FAILS 





L 
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TO ALL WHO POSSESS 

LITERARY AMBITION 


GILBERT FRANKAU, 

Who wrote 
"Peter Jackson," 

course which makes a practical ap¬ 
peal to all who possess undeveloped 
literary talent and to those whose 
rejected MSS* tell their own tale* 
Without skilled and specialised 
training you can scarcely hope to 
make good, 

d This training is provide*) at a 
™ moderate fee by the A.B.C. 
Writer’s Course. The methods of 
instruction are essentially prac¬ 
tical, and approach the subject of 
constructing stories and articles 
with an appreciation of the ama- 
teur’s difficulties. 

£60 IN PRIZES 

CT A mil-known London editor is 
^ so convinced of the merits of 
the course that he offers £60 in 
to students enrolling during this 
valuable prizes are offered only 
A.B.C, Writer’s Course. 


(J| The A,R*C. Writer's 
■" Course shows you how 
to construct stories and 
how to sell them when 
finished. It is a thoroughly 
sound and comprehensive 


The Course is open to 
all readers of The Strand 
Magazine whose work 
indicates sufficient promise. 
(J The Course is conducted 
■* entirely by correspond* 
ence, which 



Contributors io the Course 
include: 

Sir Philip Gibb* (Editor 

Review of Rtruicws\ 
Gilbert Frnnkau (Author 
of Si Peter Jackson,” 
“ The Seeds of Kucha nt* 
ment,*' etc,). 

Stacy Aumonier (Author 
of ‘"The L.o% r e * a, ^ Duck 
mid, other stories KJ ). 

Elinor Mordaunt (Author 
of The Little Soul"), 
“Sapper" (Author of 
“ Bull-dog Drummond **}. 

H. de Vere Stupode 

(Author of “The Bine 
Lagoon/* “Satan," etc.). 
And other*. 


money prizes 
year. These 
Lo students of the 


HUE VEItE STACPOOLK. 
Author of 

” The Blue Iakooii/* 
permits of spare-time 
study, All work is corrected and 
criticised by a practical journalist 
with many years’ editorial ex¬ 
perience, 

MSS. CRITICISED FREE 

We are prepared to criticise one 
MS. (up to 5,000 words—article or 
short story) free of charge* AH 
MSS. will be returned with a candid* 
constructive criticism within a few 
days. We shall tell you honestly 
what we think there is in your work. 
MSS. should be addressed lo ihe 
Principal, Dept. 46, A.B.C Writer’s 
Course, marked $t Special Criticism*” 

You are invited to apply for a fret copy 
of'Woudcrafi/* This is a little book you 


(sr Tiuuucraii. 1 ms is a atilt book you 
will want to ke*p. In addition to full details of the A.B.C. 
Writer’s Course, synopsis of lessons, method of instruction, 
etc., it contains interesting and valuable infoj mat Ion about 
many modern authors of note* Write to-dny, and you will 
ceive a copy of " Woodcraft ” by return. It is well worth having. 

The A.B.C. WRITER'S COURSE (Dept- 46), A.B.C. Correspondence Schools, Paternoster House, E.C.4 



Buy Direct from Manufacturers. 

C 3 ent,s Suit*, Overcoatit, ami Ladies' Costume* to 

measure n| 35 6 entdi. 

flem'ii Suit*, in Greys and Biwnm. *6 6. 

Send chimt measure We gttmrKritife wt£ iijfjH'liuii or 
money refunded- Send for pattern*. 

NOYOL TAILORING CO.. 

32, HANOVER LANE, LEEDS. 



A PERFECT NEW 

TROUSERS 
PRESS 

Yon can put your trousers 
in each night almost as 
quickly a* you cam hang 
them Up, ensuring the 
effect of new trousers 
each day* Old style 
presses soon fall into dis¬ 
use owing to trouble nod 
inefficiency. Write to*dny 
for list, as it is a thing 
you must need* 

AS A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT iT iS 
HARD TO BEAT 

Price £ 5 - 5 s. 

paid to door. 


C. BINKS (1920) Ltd., ECCLES 


CL *lftfe£ccnTie 
ffbeoerit fe? 


O better gift, or one that will be more 
deeply appreciated, will be found 
than this Complete Jewellery Outfit. 

7 Articles, all in the fitted quality Mother 
of Pearl and Rolled Gold. 

Of all outfitters, or many of Boots* (Silver 
Dept.) Branches, or dirert from the makers. 



Collar Stud. 

Back of Neck Stud. 
Dresa Stud. 

Soft Collar Holder* 
Tie Clip and 
Pair Cuff Links 
in Fancy Box 

81 - 

Complete 
Send RO. 8/- to day* 
Money returned if not 
approved, 

D, H. Collins & Sons, 

Ltd. {Dept. B). “ 

HOCKLEY HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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cures Nervous Debility, Neurasthenia, 
! f eadaches, Constipation, Indigestion, 
Obesity, Lung Complaints, Insomnia, Loss 
of Self-Confidence, Lack of Will-Power, 
Dyspepsia, Gastritis, and other Functional 
Disorders by movements designed to suit 
age, sex, circumstances, and requirements 
of each individual. 

The reign of medicines and drugs is ended, 
for we all realise that these can only give 
temporary relief, and in most cases the 
internal organs are so weakened in 
obtaining this relief that more severe 
attacks result. 

There h only one way to obtain permanent teller, 
and that is by En&rgfixing* 
flftfrp/s/nlp develops and Animates the 
Nervous Or gamin lion, imparling to the mind mid 
body the mental power and Nervous Energy to 
eradicate functional Disci ders of body And mind. 
Write to-day for the Booklet 

which contains recommendations from Medical 
Men, n famous Admiral, the Rt. Hon* Eail 
Russell, etc. 


Ad Are s$ year letter ;— 

A. WALLACES ONES, 

30 C, ORCHARD ST. f OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.l. 

Private Practice Established in London 1905, 



RANKINS 


HEAD 

Ointment 


instantly kills all nits and vermin in 
the hair, and is pleasant in use. 



Mothers will find this unequalled 
for keeping ihe childrens hair 
in a clean and healthy condition, 

in 4d. t 8d., <& 1/3 sizes 

of all chemists , 


RANKIN & CO. 

Kilmarnock Scotland. 

oivr loo »tm*- 
2 ( P 


NO MORE ASTHMA 



Every asthma sufferer 
should know that Potter's 
Asthma Cure gives in¬ 
stant relief. The moment 
you inhale it the strang¬ 
ling coughing stops, and 
you can breathe easily, 

POTTERS 

Asthma Cure 

ti the best remedy for 
bronchitis of children . 

Have you been a martyr 
to asthma and bronchitis 
for years? If so, keep a tin handy and use 
when required. Attacks will be prevented and 
peaceful sleep ensured. Potter s Asthma Cure 
is supplied by all chemists, herbalists and stores 
for i/a* or post free 1/9, from Potter & 

Ltd», 00, Artillery Lane, London, E.l. 

A Free Trial of Potter's Asthnin Cure, tosethei 
with a little book, "Are you Asthmatic i" wil] 
be sent if you forward a lid. stamp and 

Sign this Form To-day 

nod post to tlie above address. 


Niits., 


Ammitss,. 


jjfrtiMii Afoparcuft 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSETS 

PROVED RELIABILITY. | 

Correct! ihaptrs for CPcfy figure. 
Favourite Humbert, 1360 .IT 17 , H 36 , 
elc. Of ill Wholesale Houses of 
for Cntaloffuei apply— 

^1^12^P0RTLAN^8QUAREjBRI8T0^ 

ALBUN LADIES’ SAFE RAZOR 



The commomensc depilatory ffcrsuper¬ 
fluous hair; simplo, safe and absolutely 
effective Loaves skin clear and smooth. 


Post free in plain wrapper, 3/lfl ; 
better quality > 5/- ami 10/ft- 

Address: Manageress (Dept, S,H Rapist Steel Co., Ltd,, 
2St Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.l. 



OW TO BECOME A SINGER 

A perfect and simple system of VOICE PRODUCTION* 
by Frederick Fortescue, enabling anyone 10 sing 
beautifully in a short time without the tid df 1 
teacher. Failure impossible. No technical terms 
used. All as easy os A B C. 

P'rfci Complete, 1 s. t all Newsagrttts „ Book* 

stalls* etc., or P.O. 1 / j from 

F» FORTESCUCt 13, Duke Street, Dublin. 


YOU CAN BE 2 or 3 inches 

ALLER 



YOU can actually add 1 + 2, 3, dr more inches to 
your height, Vor^ dmof*. No inconvenience For 
Either Sex, Don*! be short any longer. Send 2d. 

U «*«§? t* fw A N 

I. s. EDISON. SI. Church Street. South Shore, Blackpwl. 
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Pattern a 

FREE 


Double 


Sole “ Easiephits ” 
Give Double Wear 

For stalling savings on tellable 
footwear sr-ndi for the Boot as 
d lustra lion. Uojc Calf Derby 
Hoot, double sole and fitting, 
leather lined T and Exirromi- 
itarUy Good Value. The 
Double Sole ensure ^Genuine 
Comfort, Double Wear, and 
Dry Feel Always. 

Poita&e 1/3 eitrtt m 
Cttfttfoffut Post Frtt . 

GREENLEES & SONS 

f‘ Eurlqtlilt” 
Footwear)* 
Ltd.. 

1 1 1 r Fowil- 
P«rk r Gla*gw 


■I! 


ECDItU.&BH^il^ilBDUOHflUISFlIJEirrJiiirRniBIIlKBni^B 

JEWEL of a PEN 


No. 7 


=i Lnr^+' iii«! hnliler, fitted with I Jet, Gold 

m Nib. Iridium - tipped. NLbe to suit all write™, 
■ RED GIANT' STFLO PEN > £/ 

^ Can fra Carrie*/ Li an.fr i*Qtotinti r f 
= Tu fr* Aa<f of Stuhinicft. or part fretfrotn tola umkert. 




r_ 

M 




a few stitches and they’re on! ” 


Attach 

CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


to your household &nd personal linen. 

Woven on fine cambric tape in fast turkey fed, 
black* green, gold, hello, sky or navy blue letlei mg. 


i 
■ 
i 

SOUTH SEA, PORTSMOUTH, 


Style 
No. S. 


Prices; 

WHITE GROUND* BLACK GROUND, 
is d or. !/■ 12 d ox. ft/ 6 

6 „ 3/0 & » f(§ 

3 „ a# 3 m 3 ft 

Supplied by A 1 ] Draper* an J Outfitters at A 
few days' notice. 

A Special and Finer Tapr can now 
be supplied for marking Hand* 
kerchiefs and small articles, 

Sam£t£i anti f*U fist efStyUs FREE 
cm MtfiiceUitm it* 

J. 81 J. CASH, DTD., 

Depi 5 . COVENTRY. 


TKAU& MARK 


Bargains in Real* 

!.» Irish Household Linen 


IRISH LINEN SHEETS. 

Special lot cl 1 small-nixed I lirib lim-ri Sheet* of very 
superior qumlity, c-iceptbmal tsIup. Nnjle bod : ’•IteM 
by Mins . 42 0 per junr ; .VI by KiO in a 4© A per pair. 
Finest nullity of Iranh Linen ftheeta sin pit bod r lire 
2 by a ynnlu, T& - per f*ir. Double l4*d : ■!» 94 by S 
yard*. M - per |*ir r Al»n F.xcra Lane* else in IfcniHj 
|LLaJitj h 3 by 31 rirtl*. 1ST & per |adr ThraruheeLs al» 
(til zcjuie from the very ln:st Irish Linen. they are all 
prut?. - bleached on the fr^ii fields of iht< North of 
Ireland they will lust u lifetime, and the price* quoted 
nro very much IajIow to-day's value. 

m M ST ITCH ED IRISH HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Mtnell^ui value in pun; Linen Hoiaititched HaudAer- 
chiefs’ Ladies' ftiu, II in. 7 6 pt*r dOStH; eJctra fine 
quality, IS-Ul SIS per dozen ; i:i lu. 17 4 per dozes : 
14 -El 14 6 per dozen. Unn i iN; id-in. J & fliwr doion; 
]ft)-lu. 91 fi per dozen ; S)Lin 95 S per down, 
DAMASK TABLECLOTH?* 

Snow white Mercerised Cotton Jniiiuihk TalilactotlML 
Size 2 by 2y>rd*. 13 6 each ; 2 by "i yardtL 17 10 f.nch ; 
■J by ;i yard*. 70 3 each. 

Dinner fHereiettos. Mime quality. 14 BiierdowxL, 

MEN'S SOCKS. 

Vety superior quality Mona Irish Khll Siiclu. heather 
mbthutw and greys. Winter w^bt. 9 0 per pair; 

a jinlm (of B 

Special Oder tor Horn* Nftudlework + Kemmnt 
bundles of twst quality Irl'-h Linen suitable (or embroi¬ 
dery and drawn IKnad work. bIho Pillow And colon ml Art 
IJ limit, at remarkAldy low i^rtren, Sufh^icnt for h Pillow 
t'lWJiafibyipciini., al/- per bundle; IBhyiBtow., IB3 \*vt 
handle. White Art Linen for Tea and Tray < ‘lot he. etc., 
110 per bundle ; Colimr^d Art Uuen, S 6 per bundle, 
Kt'iritiiilit Imndlen of \HiiH: A[<rf}li Cloth. 11 0 per 
bundle. Safa Delivery of Parcels Guaranteed. 


For all order* under W - add &d. for pewtagr*'- 

tj cHS (ipjjrured ran 
p rurnty rtfHnded. 


OUR GUARANTEE.- Aw po*fj 
he returned tu be exehauyed, q? 


Huttons 


95. Main St., 
Larne, Ireland. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE’CATALOGUE 


An Ideal 
Xmas Gift 

PRICE 

4 


Sent Carriage Paid direct 
to your home. 

Model F-CL 71 —ThU handiome Splid Oak Chair is 
lh« ideal chair for real rest and comfort. In excellent 
Jacobean finish and luxuriously padded ; covered in Blue, 
Brown, Green, Red or Grey Bedford Cord. Back adjusts 
to j portion** Leg rest pulls out and folds back neatly 
under seat. Makes a splendid and useful * y-\ 

Gift for Christmas *. — ** VAIlS 
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Fry» Festal Chocolates *re unusual tv handsome in 
size, and me d| choice manufacture. Obtainable *1 
all i?ood confectionem at 4f- per lb. 

FRY’S-for 103 y^M thi Home Tot Quality* 


HAPPY THOUGHT! 

Give her a bo at of 


Festal Chocolates 


POSITIVELY PREVENTED 
AND CUBED OB MONEY 
RETURNED. 


Officially adopted by leading Steamship 
Companies — endorsed by highest 
authorities—and used by travellers the 
world over. 

NO BAD AFTER EFFECTS. 

Of all Chemists throughout the World. 

10, ST. BRIDE STREET. LONDON, E.C. 


CURE YOUR HEADACHE 


_ Head¬ 

aches? A little ZOX Powder in a cup of ten, or 
water relieves the pain in * moment* Always keep 


Why suffer nn^ lunger ^ r ° m Neuralgia and 


handy and cure your head-pa ins. 


FREE 


We will d*dlr md TWO KOX 
POWDERS Pit KB tfl aivfotie tueuLfun- 

Lnpr tills ninmitiTii. 1 di id etu UhiioR 1>L 
ritainjH'il addrroM'il mvttape* 

ZOX POWDERS nr * obtointtbln of a it CAnrutts <in 4 ^Vor« 
lit 1 6 an^f 3> WfA or post fr*r at lAxita (?rj(vi from 


Mothersill s 

SEASICK REMEDY 



Drive Eczema OUT 



IThe cause o( tlmt rash rail 

iff with fearful itching is 

ff Acid Poison in Your Blood\\ 

7 Hold’s Medicine permanently cures 

f Kozccria f Ulcers t Boils, Punpla, etc:, 

absolutely, by driving out the acid poison W 
and nourishing your Idoud. ft 

tfrs t A'. Williams, 2o + B&tfVtrir. Aixttut, \ 
E. Hurnham^ Salisbury, writet: — 

"* Five months ago my skin was scarlet and 
covered with dry scales, l never thought 1 should 
Iohc ihr fearful torture of irritation, but Hood’s 
Medicine Tablets made my skin as smooth and 
free front redness and irritation as ever*’ 1 


,ft I A Herbal Ingredients IthewQ on bottie). 
V U ^ Tablet* flnJ Liquid. 2^0. 6;% S G. of 

YJ1 Chemirts, or 


SEND I/- FOR SI X DATS 
TRIAL TABLETS AND HOUR 
DOCTOR BOOK 100 lun 


t liUOD A CO , Ltd. 
I Dept i.T l.vOecil 
House,. I loll turn 
* Viaduct, # 
NS. London, 


STAMMERING 

THOROUGHLY CURED* 

To Htamdicr In to apfx-nf ridiculous; to fail to oxv whtt you wish 
to convvj, (o ayiiror stupid when perhmpu ywur braiti D tetter dim 
tli'^i' who 1 1aw llucrtt KfK.*oc:M nml tulle dddihMih. 1 . With my uyvtem 

S ou can cure yourself quickly. conveniently* Houldt-T free 
you write ruen Hon ins Tue Stim>d Machine, ami iticIuhc Sii. *ejiixi|) 
for poitw Why not vritfl at odee! 

S. Burton, 27a, The Square, St A tmes-on-Sea 


Madrid's Asthma Cure 

A sure itid epredj remnsdj for fill* di^tresstnp aAUcffoa. Mackill's 
\n nn NEW cure, hut liiw wen in ration for over 3ti jean. and 
Its faille r«sU on the solid futliulntion of ertinu y. 

Liberal Frne Trial on Receipt of 2d* Stamp. 
Tins* l Ji 3 @* and 4 S* pout Tree* 

THE MACKILL ASTHMA CURE CO*, BATHGATE, M B* 


BAD LEGS 

Cured by tho \ew Method. Pain h banished. Rest 
is unnecessary, Work is uninterrupted* Ope rations 
are abolidk$d, ltewuEtn are permanent* and each ca$e 
\u separately treated # If Dootora have failed* if 
Specialists have failed, if Hospitale have failed, it 
matters not. TrentoJ Treatment, the new Therapeutic? 
discovery for Bad Leg*, ib certain to cure you, and 
may save your life. Write to-day for the illustrated 
book, u Cures by the Cured/' post free* 


NATIONAL INFIRMARY FOR BAD LEGS 
(Ward E.P. 1,"®r i*b$. fllf>l*W! S tree*. Broughton, 

_ . _ 


K 
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Scrubbing dama ges Linoleum 
- makes it perish 

And. after all. there is no need to scrub it I It will 
keep just as clean—in fact d eat ter —if it is polished 
regularly with Ronuk. RON UK preserves and pro¬ 
tects (he surface—prevents it from wearing down— 
because the wear is on the RONUK—not on the 
linoleum 

Sanitary 

FLOOR 
POLISH 


Made from selected materials of the highest QUAL¬ 
ITY— that is why RONUK polishes so quickly and 
easily and its effect is so lasting 

Sold Everywhere. 

Write for illustrated leaflet to ; 

RONUK, LTD., Porte lade, SuagEJL 


a 


nut/ 


W h t > 

b If 1 1 n t 1 

RONUK 

Oik tO IH 
that uton- 
derful lab¬ 
our-tavin# 

dcofce, the 
ROPiUK ! 
HOME 
Polisher. 


C onstructional 

STEELWORK FOR SALE 

Consisting of gin. b y 4m. and 6 m. by jin. 
stanchions, 40ft. t I6fi, t and 14ft, roof trusses* 
wtth a large number of 12m. by $in. and 6in. 
by jin. rolled steel joists, various deals, bolts, 
angles, &c, and about 3 tons of corrugated iron. 

The whole sufficient to erect a building 
approximately 356ft. long and tooft, wide. 

Approximate total weight, loo tons. Ready 
for immediate dispatch* 

Apply Mr. Alban Scott,M.S.A.* Architect, 
13, Old Square, Lincoln 1 * Inn, W.C. 



R>R PRIVATE HOUSES 


75 - 


PER SET 


Fleas* writ* far 
Descriptive 
Circular. 


Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing 

Machines. Specialty 

designed for Private H™_ p 

Country Mansions,. Hotels. 

Fume, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime, 

W. A 6. ASHFORD, 

It, Uwar Essex Street, BIRMINGHAM. 



LADIES, be op to date and have 

SOLID OAK STAIK RODS 

They *1™ better tone to your itair carpefca and life labour, too, 
Only 16 B par dox«n, complete with Antique Coppered 
FlttflW ami Screw*- racked in boxes and Ouriafe raid. 
Money wilHutfLy reLurued If in any way not mitisflt'd. 
Sutk/xVi of ft«Jl it Fittinpi Btl. h to ftiwr rm( qJ juickmg t£ postage? 

THE MlLBORNE MFC. CO*, 

Oept, a.. 412 , Stockport Road, M ANCHEBTER, 


GREAT REDUCTIONS. 


SEND FOR 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gjfi 


Direct from Makers. 


4475=—Oik jacobea deoinn Bureau- it ted rack*. dr* wen. 
etc*, drop handies. 2-ft. 6-int. wide. (A u«ful pteseni > 

£8 17 s. 6<L 

ALEX. LEFEVER, Ltd., 

Complete House Furnishers,. 

230, Old Street, London, E.C.2. 

Established f&4*. Opposite Tube Station* 



W ash-day Ended! 
orries— . - 


BUTTER CHURNS. BUTTER WORKERS. 
Labour - savers tzr tha HOUSE, 

" Everything for the Hontt and Dairy. H 


No more hard work and the washing 
done in half the usual lime. The 
old Tub and scrub’' 
method is superseded 


WKP8 

IAshER 


No internal mechanism. 

Will wash all kinds of 
Linen. Curtains, 

Blankets, etc. 

Ra*y in operation, and 
will last a lifetime. 

Carriage Free to RoGitav Station. Special DiiwunL 


Write for illustrated Catalogue (No, rasip. 

THOS. BRADFORD & CO. T Maker*, 

vnQfl 1 1 m id h I 'u ojfoo ks. loh don, 

,lflH ■ i Z~\ 11 Wfi UurthMtAf 
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1/6 SPECIAL “ XMAS 1921 11 PACKET 1/6 

of rare British Colonial stamps only, cod bains Sc Varieties. unused tod 
uw*l r iprludinif the follow! ny pietu r«#tm« *nd interest m* axiunplrn 
from h 1 parts of the world; Bmhamu iWar&nvprlntK Ba.rba.doa 
ia'Kt? Peace iKauri, Bermuda and British Guiana ShLjw in full 
► air British Honduras. Cayman Iilanda, Jamaica iLnjye 
Prncr St Atop <„ Malta view iif ImrLoiirK North Borneo, Palestine, 
Sarawak, Sudan rt’rnmeK Transvaal V.H + I + . Trinidad War 
Ip*uri. Uganda irara prerinionalb etc. Price 1 fl (put free to applicant* 
far approval HlecttoneK To all send lint ikl estra for s copy of uur latest 
Cabal.wu* and Guide t ■ 8taiup CollmEn*. urEU promt free a rare 
Net of Newfoundland CarUmis. \Ve tiuy good eoUcetluna hm<I dupllcat*-#, 
THE MIDLAND STAMP CO.. LTD.. 78. Warwick St.. Liindmton Spa. 



MELTON MOWBRAY 

Pork or-plES-Vtot&Hom 

At tUfyplitd to RvftttUy, 

YORK HAMS 

Cooked or Uncooked, Our Own Curing. 
Exceptional Quality and Value. 

Order front your Store* or direct from— 

Wriu for Lut L MELTON WORKS, LEICESTER, 

We Buy Old Jewellery 

-o[»tsmoudfl. Emeralds, Pearls. PUtlnuta, Gold. Silver, etc., under n 
fair and t-uiu-eniant method which DiHufil prOnipb payment ot the 
high vulufs mow ruliny. Thh tlMl^4d 1) thonuglu; f iplalnnl In nur 
Brochure, 1 The Street Way of Replisl dr Jewellery. which wo will send 
to you prut free. It n (rrt. fair. Clpfrt caliiiiMoii and. shows 

you how to realise mWif, Write for the Street Booklet before you sell 
anythin# In Jawajlatj. —STBKET A Cu., Ud.. Jewel Buyer*, P, 
Street'll Building, Waotgat* Road. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNB. 
EstaMhhcri Si ytan. 


RHEUMATISM CURED 

To further advertise our marvellous Galvanic Rlnjtr which 
aWluieJy enrea Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout, Nervous 

Dlsortlera f and nil klfklfvd complaints we have decided 
to give a quantity awny. Write 
to-day for &\m card, testimonials, 
| particulars of free ufFtr, 

GALVANIC RING CO M 
(Dept. 30), Kew, London# 



Are You Deaf? 

II bo* you can bo relieved by using 

WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS 

A new aclentlfle Invention, entirely different In construction 
froni all other devices. Awdst the ileal when hII other dev ire*, 
tell, mid where medical •skill ha* firm do relief Th*y are soft, 
com fnrtahle. and (iiri*i hie; have no w i re or *t rih t atfcaelir lent. 
Wiiirr. roil P^vpiilet. Mentiuo chiii HlfAline. 

Wilson Ear-D rum 

BE A BRILLIANT PIANIST 

wjrnocT Darina Eur. Fatioci on Ye aha of Srppir. 
Th* Sygtcn ffrttt*w_jpd GmdueW by i MUSICIAN. 
Wonderful Beau Ilk have iren obtained hjr my 
method. You, too, «hftll succeed If you Irtim? guide 
you. J Jon t w aid e a to modi L s^uh | n postcard tt t once 
mriiurticulan of FREE Keriward Diagram and my 
booklet, " Training p. Teaching." Diploma granted, 
Pleaae state it Mr . Mr*., or Mihl 
F t. WR1GHT-HIGG1NS. F.R.C.O., L.Bflua,, 
T.C.L,* 9. Oak House, Parkhurat Road, 
London, N.7. 



Real HARR IS, LEWIS,and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 

dirfct from the makers* 

3- A. NEW ALL & SONS (Dept. 8), Stornoway, Scotland. 
Ideal Clothing for all Sport* and Country W«ar, 

l*alt*rn# mid Pnw tm re*jn*/it r rirctiNp shad* 


FOSTER 


You can Earn Money 

by making Stockinet Sport* 
Garments and Clothing on the 
FOSTER Gold Medal Kn lTTEfl 

Koaity learnt. SB medal awards 
Owr tO.ooO Bo:d Write for cash] 

sfejssiw ■ 

W * J. FOSTER (Dept. M l 
Market It. Worke. Pre-t n. 


Motion Picture Shows 


. Start with t he right 
machine. The very latent are lice new model Rn-n*i«-ivravbx> 
The riniplHt Lo npemlr, will Oiltfmr any other mntmn t■ i■ t ■ ir«: 
machine. Hrllllint stul fllcli«rlei«, Colours :um1 K is verses nil 

fi Ima E d u cat I o n al BI osco p« a* Pi I ms n L half penny twr foot; 
|i*r 3d, Clneaia Lift^ 1 —: l-intern*. I - ; 3 The uihjt- 

velliiua “ LUNA " LIGHT fnr all lanterns; 300 cafidte* 

power. 07 W. C- HUGHES A CO., 

Brewatar Ho m$^83^orttmfl^d^l^ilan^LQhdon, 


MATERNITY- 



a 

Oti reeeipt of Pffltal Order for IS 0 Icirr, I - pxtrai. se will fonrard, 
direct from our lonna to your ad droop, one of our titnulna Seaml»?ia 
WtH rti Prudent tel Uru*eeletle Carpera Huitnhla far ilrawltii-room, 
rifnirifr mam, hedroocn, etc,, haudunmely W-deml and toipii [n rich 
Tiirkey patberna. and Ihitbo cnoti^li to ewer any ^riliiiary iatnl motn. 
They are pn:iih‘ l < pf mate rial e^UAl to wool, nud hdflf a Pprcialfty of nur 
own. emu nnly t?e atitaire*l direct, t hus ■wi'Eru? the pnnii»iseriiall miihllc 
pnifit!*. With every Carpet we shall uli&oYotaly Ulre Away a. rery 
handsome Hum to match. Money willingly retnninl If nnt apprured* 
Uataiy lllumtrated Haraaln Catalogues of L'taRicf*. Hearthrugs. Talde- 
Llnru. Curtains, etc,, post free. Cheque* and FiwEnl UrtltTin i>ayahU tft 
F. HODGSON At SONS li'H-Si, Man u fact urera* Import are 

AAA/ V WW W v fe* w >u «. **r 

^[FrSLAir’s PjETIKTfl 

-VlUl 'T.tHLE ITT 
8IEI.| 

SKIRTS from 15/1 1 ; GOWNS from 
42 -; CORSETS* 14/11. 

Free Wonderful Jiaby Itnck. Fashions Bulletin ami 
Patterns of Jjitest Mafeml*. [Hist free. HlgherL 
quality B'KPih aL luweot pHe***. 

Honey refunded it not delighted* 

Cl tel I A VC 67. HouJdaworth Street-Tojt 
*1 rillLrtl Of I ndham st.j. MANCHESTER. 

K FYnjdft* Mnttmitu ffnw of Qv*at Britain. 

s^vywyt -— ^ 

The Greatest Invention 

for ihe Comfort of Women 

Made in thrre siiea: Lon Me loth 5 Hi 
Cambric 7 6; Cellular 10 6; Jap 
Silk 106 A 12 6: Crape do Chin* 
IBB A It/-. 

Tine waterproof i* *raonle»*, non-rubhor, 
i and will wivh in ixiiling water, snap, and 
blmchim l&da. Slvtktd fry nil fAf 
/.ruffe* Qn t ater*. Do u*t arei*|>t Imlta- 
tlona* which «ill only dteoji|N3lnt jew. 

// rinf/ dtfliftiitii in ulfsiHi'iN^! iri'M-fF' fn— 

ODATCPTil/c ifUirvcDC ifl A DAME CLATRE DE LftCOTE, 
rHUIcullYc ANICAEK5 Church Hoad. SarneB. S.W.33, 

** The LiKht of the Future." 

STANLEYS Candle Power 

Cha&pemt and Bait. *d. par hour. 

nJ Ons JjMnp wfU illuminate a Barnyard ww 

'H feet Stniare. Hr> Style* Ur Cliooae frrtin h 

ll r riM for Lwf, 

The Liyhtji and llmteia that never filL 
Gtiaianteal Safe, dmti, and Enuinlhlral. 

Dept, SI. STANUYS (Stratford), Ltd.. 

London, E.15. A357.0ifnnlSL, London,W r L 

Xr> no Tjihle Litiup, 60 - Storm I^u 



* LABODEX' 




♦■m. BO - 



GREAT MUSICAL DISCOVERY. 

BRITISH INVENTION. 

A P^ket Instru¬ 
ment that plays in 
all keyso«perfif-tly 
ar a violimi wjthont 
lhe bilw;Hoii« study 
of sen lea Thr only 
Ptltlfth-made Foeket Instnimenitni 
_ _ the market. l J tiab fiw. with full In 

Rantfa 3 ^ Octaves* lErurtioai, I Belter quailly S 9 , 

from R. FIELD D*pL 33 , Hall Avamia, HUDDERSFIELD , 

NERVOUSNESS 

is the srrvasrui draw hark In Ufa to any nmn or wotnon^ If you arc 
pmtrti*. timid, low-splrite*L lark nojf-cOTilidenee, will-powet. tuind 
enneetiTffltfom, hlu#h. cr feel awkward in Uwpnwmeaof ethers, jwnd 
3 penny $ump for itartleulava 'if the Mantc-NWf* PttffUrthflilBi 
TretitmenL T'^^ii isi the Nnvy from Vice-Admiral to ^nunan, a»d in tba 
Army from CbjMiel to Private. D,8 r O/s, H.O.i. M.M/s and u.O.M. au 
GODFRV E LL I OT T-S M IT H t Lt(*., 

451, Imperial Buildings, Ludgato Circus London, E C 4- 

HEIGHT INCREASED 

fly adnptititf my *imtile nystem, yon can put inehaa 
uti to your hfiaht in three months. No npparatua. 

no medickn«^. Ordinary habits retained, 

S^m l ttwnp fur particular*, iMtlmynlals. and 

... (oPROFESSOR PPOWSE^priilht 

in I lie llirrfiiu> * * u^qiridl frorn 

Beauty i 'uurse. _ * 
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Cream 

is 

retail ra/. 


Nursing Home for the Cure of 

LOCOMOTOR ATAXY, 
ANGINA PECTORIS. 

;I; Or. G- MENARD, 26, Rue de la Republiaue, Lyon. 

&aPgj£^K 8 MiBiIK 15 a^^g^-^B^S^-it 5 » 85 tt 55 gjgSf ••mmsssm 


STAMPS FREE 


SPECIAL XMAS 
GIFT OFFER. 

C x« cbo-Slovak Paace IaiU«>» Russ la. rat* Currency 
Issue, obsolete Manteneflrn,. Jtnra Isbus ar General 
Wrange 1 in the Crimea, Bsthonla. Hungary Republic. 
Georgia. Lettlanri Commemorative* etc,, etc. SO scarce 
iiLrtmp.1 in ill. FREE to nil Interested in the hobby, Jd. |*nsta*e r 
Write for Price Lint of Album*, etc., suitable for Xmn* Gift*. 
Approval Selections for all tlasw? of CdLltcters. 

ALAN TURTON, Holm wood. Surrey. 


Distinction in Dress 

does not necessitate frequent and 
costly tailors 9 bills. 

Periodical renovation ol clot Kins is alone egsrulial to maintaini theim- 
maculnie appearance demanded in modem busmen and nodal circles. 

Til ' 1 " cherry " Service baa over fin years' reputation, It offers unique 
and unusual facility for imparting an «rtn*lve finish. and restore* 
the >rifrinat iu’wncs# to « j as4]n- , woni garment* by 
cleverly recapturing tbeli furmereet anil haiii. thus 
them ururthy of long and continued wear. 
CoitumeB cleaned A tailor pressed 9 6 
GenL/t Suits „ tt . « a- 

RfllMtoatB m reproofed 7 e 

OlAfr urfirie# rtMnud at wtsatiable price*. 

Hfianifid flirnnp? pfltif. 

Make CHEftRY’B- fcbc Arm wfth over W yeanT 

YOU ft re novators. 



CHERRY’S'" 1 ;;"' 1 ');*: 


"BURNLEY 


NOW IS THE TIME 

to become a Good Pianist 



All drudgery is abolished when ray System is 
used, ana progress becomes rapid and ceriain. 
Advanced players improve without touching a 
piano, “average 5 * become advanced in a few 
months, and the beginner soon “ plays at sight ” 
with pleasure- Equal success with all 
grades, for whom there are distinct 
courses. Sir Frederick Bridge and 
other eminent musicians highly 
recommend and use this 
System, No apparatus or 
specially written score. 

" ““ — Sefl(J 

for my 
Illustrated 
Book* “Ugirt 
pti Pianoforte 
PlaylfiflV” TbLs 

Imck cxpUlnA fully how 
teach the system by a 
of Postal lessons* and 

the fee I charge. The Lessons 
are adapted to thr requirements 
of pianists ofall grades of pi oficiency. 

Apply for book to-day, but do not 
omit to state whether average or advanced 
player, or, if a beginner, whether you can or 
Cannot pi-iy at Aight n simple hymn tune. The 
book will be sent free of charge and post fret* 


14,000 

Successful 
Pupils. 


J. Macdonald Smith, 19, Bloomobury $q. K London, W.C.1. 

From Brain to Keyboard 


Macdonald Smith's System of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


BUY ONE OF THE MGH-GRAOE 

HARPER PIANOS 

FOR CASH OR MONTHLY TERMS. 

Write fvr full particular* atwf LUt te 

HARPER PIANO GO,, LTD,, 256 260, HOLLOWAY ROAD, H.7. 



SPECIAL OFFER 

of the oopular 


LACING 

BROGUE 

SHOE 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Stylish and Serviceable for Town 
and Country, Walking:, Golfing:, Ac. 


We lyive 4 kangti st*4’k of our Uelii^ llnwiie*. lw*t 
quality* and are nfflertnir tbuiu for a Omlted period it 
reduced price* U> clear,, vtx . 


33/6 F*lr. 


Black or Tan, iviitki 
Taww Tohgiio. ™ 

Without Tongue, l 6 per jmir 1*» 

Bpktidtelly made from best materials* talking Sole, and 
Chilian Hwl, Finest Black and Tan Leather*. 

Don't delay- Send your order now* 

C■.rrlnge pnkt in U K. Focelffn pant-age extra, U*nl* bad 
111 all sIkeis. Send fllie nr Outline of (pat nml lostal llnler. 

Trlml order proves the *' Fife merit, 

CotalvffH* a/ *' Fife H Footwear sent wn request. 


.... A 


FIFE. 


IWtf by Po*fc " Trade. 
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MR. H. G. WELLS* GREAT WORK 

THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


A BIRD'S EYE VIEW 
OF THE CONTENTS 

TVs Makteg of o«r World. 

TVs firrt Lmng Tkwgs. 

How *U is tVs World ? 

Lift tad Water. 

TV* aortic*! Aniauls. 

WVy Lif* mm* caatnu»Uy. 

Outages fir— witkm tV* Earth. 

TVc a«* of Lowkad Lif*. 

TV* fort Bird*. 

TV* ag* of Hardship aad Booth. 

TV* fort opp*onuK* of Far aod FootVsrs. 
Tradition m ow irto tha World. 

TVs of* of Braio Growth. 

TV* World grows hard again. 

Chronology of th* Ice Ags. 

First trocos of ■oolik* creators*. 

TV* riddl* of ftVo Piltdowo Reauuo*. 

Tha World fifty thoosaod years ago. 

TV* doily tif* *f tha first Mao. 

Hooters fire plac* to Herd— 

No Soh-aaen in Anurkn. 

Every day N — HtVir Lif*. 

Priaritfo* Trod*. 

Priritte* Philosophy. 

C—alsx origins of rolteion. 

TV* Lasgnog** of m a nki nd. 

Sohmargod and lest Longnogo*. 

TV* first Cmtis at iona ^ 

TVs aortiort Ships aod Sailors. 

TV* first Voyages of Exploration. 

Writing. 

Gods and Stars, Priests and Dogs. 

Sodal Gasses thro* thonsand years ago. 
TV* plac* of the Israelites in History. 
Groakthonght and titeratnre. 

TV* rise and spread of BoddUsm. 

The rice and collapsoef tV* Roman Empire. 
Christianity and Islam. Etc* etc. 


| THE ORIGINAL EDITION | 

N O Work issued in recent vears has attracted such wide-spread 
attention and received such universal praise as Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
History of the World. 

“THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY” is a brilliantly written and 
inspiring view of the whole history of life. It is an outline broad but 
true of World History. Sifted and blended into one clear, concise 
and continuous narrative, we have a complete summary of the latest 
knowledge, an exact, luminous and concentrated Encyclopaedia of the 
Past. For the purpose of obtaining accuracy in every detail Mr. Wells 
has had the assistance of such expert authorities as Sir E. Ray Lankesler, 
Sir H. H. Johnston, Mr. Ernest Barker and Professor Gilbert Murray. 

600 ILLUSTRATIONS—MAPS. CHARTS AND DRAWINGS. 

48 BEAUTIFUL PLATES PRINTED IN FULL COLOURS. 

TO READ THIS BOOK IS AN EDUCATION IN ITSELF. 
IT IS INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY THINKING MAN AND 

* and It is taring supplied on oxcoptlon all 
Mrmi to k 
this lath* 

ORIGINAL EDITION 

and readers would ba wall advlaad to 
taka advantada of tha present 
opportunity, rail partlea- 


WOMAN 





SPECIAL 

TO 

READERS 

OF 

THIS 

MAGA- 


lara of prloa and taring 
will ba aant 
application. 


Name 

Adduces 
Btrakd. Xmas, 1921. 


R1IHJLM 

FUBLliHIBO 
60^ LTD.* 
SS* Chandoa Street, 
Strand. London. W.C.2. 

Please send me full particulars of price 
and terms for Hr. H. G. Wells' ** OCTLlN E 
OP HISTORY. Thisrequert does not com¬ 
mit me in any way to purchase the book. 


Tif 

HELEN LAWRENCE 

TREATMENT 

FOR 

Superfluous Hair 

“Imw the Hair, Mrtn 4* 

Root* but Am NOT far. tb* *kia. 

The hair rooU are gradualljr ^ 

destroyed once and for all. ma ki n g it impossible for new hair 
to grow. It is not painful, no electricity Is used, and it leave* 
behind a pure smooth skin. The bentmt is immediate, the 
first application showing gratifying results. 

Send for an M efficiency sample. 2 - Ordinary size, for home 
treatment; 12/d. Personal treatment at Kensington, 10/d. 

HELEN LAWRENCE. 167, Kauafto. High St. W.8. 

(Pint Floor.) TelnAone: Western 714L 



COFFEE I 
MADE IN • 

A MOMENT 

Dr. Mill*’ Patent Prict I 

Coffee Pot 6/6 j 

This Coffee Pot was invented by a 
physician who spent many years 
in a Coffee Producing Country, 
and who learned by experiment . ^ ^ . 

the best method of making Coffee. This Coffee Pot makes 
Coffee in a moment—leaves no grounds—extracts only the 
very essence. Will be sent post free for 6|3. 

PH INS* *S» MURRAYGATE, DUNDEE. 



BOW LEGS. 

IF so, there is no need to worry 
I about it, for if you wear the 
B.L. appliance (which acts in every 
way like an ordinary garter) no one 
except yourself will know you are 
bow-legged. From the moment you 
commence to wear this appliance 
you cease to suffer any embarrass¬ 
ment, as your TROUSERS 
ALWAYS HANG STRAIGHT. 

Bow-legs are a detriment to business, 
spoil your pleasure, and are a 
nuisance always. 

The B.L. appliance will make you 
appear straight - legged, for your 

TRO USERS WILL HANG 
PERFECT. 

Easy to put on, easy to take off, — 
weighs only 1i-o*s. » ***• 

Write for Illustrated Booklet S.M. FREE and sent wuUr cover to 

THE B.L. APPLIANCE CO., 

Saffron House, Charterhouse Street, E.C. 




'ithouL 


Don’t bay new Carpets 

CLEAN THOSE YOU HAVE 

They will look like New if you 

raE CHIVERS 

CARPET SOAP 

One Tablet la sufficient for a 
large Carpet. 

SOLD AT ALL STORES 

Sample tablet 2d stamp. 

F. SHIVERS & 00., U>., __ 

1, nriNtnv Venn, i 

** TK * m 
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... 

■ flftctalcraft. 

Your home will be rendered 3 

exceptionally b^iulifuE by ^ 

^ the use of Repmis&C Metal* g 

“i' work. Clocks Mirrors = 

Plaques, Cundksticks Coal- H 

Boxes, etc,, executed after the g 

style of the old Craftsmen. 

The artistic hour - striking g 
Clock shown here will make ^ 
an Ideal Gift thU Christmas# 
tide. Price in brass, £7, 17 .fi p 
carriage ^/- extra. Dimen- m 

rions, 15 m. by ifi^in. [n = 

various designs and metals. 


Bclfrage & Bentley ( Dept, S) g 
100, Cowcaddtm Si. .Glasgow 

iNnypi!^^ nniiwiiiiiiiiBniinian^^ 


To popular j re our exqurute 
Du.ro Pearl* we have decided to 
oiler, for m limited perird only, a 
charming guinea necklet, 16 
mchei Ions, with tolid liker 
claip set with piste brilliant*, 
lor 1 0/6 ; and to the firat five 
thousand ptkrehiien we will pre¬ 
vent, free of charge, * graduated 
bead necklet 28 indie* long. This 
necklet alone is valued at 7/6, 
and is luppli-ed in five different 
colours, namely. Clouded 
V Amber. Uory. Coral. Deep Jt 
Blue, and Deep 
Red. 


We ffliftItantae to refund yuur 
money, fm-ludhitf pnubufr. If th# 
■ 004 " do not give compleie mti*- 
faction. nr^v kiwi they *rc rein ru n \ 
to uh undii ranged and within Mi en 
da y* Tfi r |teo n*?kUt* are tUm- 
f ratal in £4it advertifeytiewt 
* DLlkO I*EARL DE1T., J 
JL tin. HltiH HuLBORN. J 
wk w.c.i. dm 


These Series of Pens 
write as smoothly 
as a Lead Pen 
c i 1, Neither 
Scratch nor 
Spurt, the 
Points being 
rounded 
by a Spe- 
c i a 1 
Pro¬ 


cess. 


A tten- 
11 on is 
also drawn 
to out 

PATENT 
ANTI 

BLOTTING 

PEN. 


Assorted Sample 
Boat of either Series 
for lojd. in Stamps 
frofln Hie Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


*°3 


Your Frock and your Pleasure 

can be completely spoiled by 

PERSPIRATION 


but 


POUDREdeSANTE 

will keep you cool, sweet and com¬ 
fortable, and your frock dainty and 
unsoiled throughout the longest 
dance or in the hottest climate, 

^ Poudre de Sante is the only known 
Toilet Powder that can be relied 
upon to correct excessive perspira¬ 
tion and deodorise the normal 
secretions of the skin. No woman 
of refinement arid good taste can 
afford to be without it, 

fl Send for the Poudre de Sant4 
Comfort Book to-day ; or order a 
Trial Box, 

Boxes from 2/H, post free. 

MARSHALL & CO. 

70a. Basinchall St., London, E.C.2 



/ How Doctors 

Avoid Colds 

“A great Pbytjcian &aid ha never had a Cold 
■Jthoi'gh corntaint I y in the way of inf ect ion, 
limply because he KEPT HIS NOSE IN 
ORDER. Another prescribed inhaling antL- 
wptics." Daily Mail. October Wih r J9t9. 

To avoid Colds and Influenza, use 

Dr. MACKENZIE'S 
SMELUNG BOTTLE 

Of allChembii &■ Store* 2/-ar port fret inU K for 2/3 i' stamps' 

Hr, Mackenzie's Arsenical Soap, 

Ideal for the complexion. 

John Taylor's Oxygen Tooth Powder, 

In b*ses 7 Id-. 1/3* 2/6 and 4/.. 

MACKENZIE*® LABORATORY, READING, 



„ .. 

K>RSHATT€R€DhCRVtS 

SHORTENS CONVALESCENCE, 

PERMANENTLY STHEWOTH^KS TMB ENrHS SVITIM 
RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
FOR NEURALGIA. INSOMNIA. FATIGUE, BRAIN FAG. ANEMIA. 
NERVOUS INDIGESTION. LACK OF CONCENTRATION 

TRY VINO-FOSFA TO-DAY 

| jJJiTjflV s ! 'P ® lwsL ^ cetl 



Wholesale Amenta - 


Store* nnd 
Country. 

MACRATH & CO,, Leamington. 
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THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK ON MARRIAGE 


CONSUMPTION 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, & NASAL CATARRH. 

Tho Dr* Edwin W* Ala bo rue Treatment, 


Readers of The Strxkd hare often rawl anuounee- 
mentts of out dean aer bocka, and will admit 
their exceedingly high standard, 

Iq this new volume— l# Wi*e Wedlock*’—tho 
author, Dr. CL Courtenay Beale, has given his beet, 
[t is undoubtedly the moat complete book ever 
published on questions affecting marriage relation¬ 
ships. In our monthly magazine, *“ Health and 
Efficiency,” we had recently some instructive 
art idea on Birth Control which brought and still 
are bringing many hundreds of enquiries which 
prove that the greatest need in Sex literature 
to-day ia a frank, unequivocal volume which will 
give the answers to the^e questions in a dear and 
clean manner. You will find all the information 
you have Jong sought in 


WISE 

WEDLOCK 


6(9 

Post Free 


Other books have touched the fringe of the subject* but 
in "Wise Wedlock" you will have all your questions 
answered- Write now* while you think of it* to address 
below* enclosing cheque or postal order for 6/S, nnd the 
book will reach you by return post in sealed cover, A copy 
of “ Health and Efficiency J will be s^nt with the book. 


HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept 39, 

19/21, LUDCATE HILL, LONDON, £.0.4. 



VARICOSE 

-VEINS- 

A New Scientific Treatment 

bringing speedy relief and a certain cure for 

VARICOSE VEINS, ULCERS 

and every oiher form of Leg Complaint 

AWARDS, GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 

(Brussels Exhibition of Alimentation and Hykiene, 1920* 

HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


All of them spontaneous and 
unsolicited* including many from 



Nj, J 
■V¥ 

'a! 

medical men and other proiebsiona. 
showing how they h:ive been 
permanently cured. 




m 

THIS WONDERFUL 

| 

1 / 

) 

METHOD 


f 

j[‘* 

is fully described in Booklet 


!jL 

DANGER 

which wilt be sent on application, 
together with free sampU upon 

cuny 


mentioning this paper. 


Sufferers from RUPTURE should also send for 
Booklet A and free sample and read how. by a 
marvellous and inexpensive treatment. RUPTURE 
CAN BE PERMANENTLY CURED without the 
aid of a trrna, with its torturing spring* and lumpy pads* 


BRASSEUR SURGICAL NFC. CD.. LTl 

Dept D*A„ 90-02, Worcester Strait BIRMINGHAM. 
London Branch: 2&, Sackvlile Street Piccadilly, W. 
Manchester Branch: Prince* Chambers, W. Pali Mu. 
works : Pnasv, Paris, 

L— ■ ■ 


After the most severe tests, there can now be no doubt a* to 
the success of the " Ahibone Treatment■' in the Cure of Cq&- 
Sumption. From all pans of the world reports have been 
received from professional men ami others slating that cases of 
phthisis have been permanently cured by its adoption. 

The reader must bear in mind that this is nol a treatment 
which has suddenly sprung up (like so many others only to 
speedily die a natural death); we therefore feel justified in 
staling that an dhprejudiced trial would absolutely demonstrate 
that it is possible to dure consumption by means of the specific 
treatment promulgated by Dr. Edwin W. Alabone. 

Prior to (he advent of the Alabone Treatment it was taken as 
a foregone conclusion that no consumptive could ever be well 
again, but hundreds of consumptives who, acting on ndvke, 
have undergone the treatment, have been icstoied to rheir 
won ltd health, and able to resume their usual vocations; in 
ninny of these cases the cures have been little short of miraculous* 
seeing thru the patients were in the last stage of consumption* 
and all hope abandoned. 


testimonial. 

This case was in a very serious condition when examined by 
the late Dr. EL W. Alabone, there being a cavity in the right 
lung, hemorrhage, dyepum* lusts of flesh* etc- The Patient ha* 
remained in good health ever since, as will be seen by his letter. 

41 London, tst October* 1911 + 

" The Edwin W + Alabone Treatment, Ltd. 

'* Otar Sits,—1 believe it was in January*, 1914 + when I wrote 
stating the immense relief 1 had received from the late Dr. 
A In bone's treatment* In that letter of testimony 1 doubtless also 
mentioned the time at which I first consulted Dr. AUbone (it 
was in October, 1899 ), and l well remember him idling me nay 
enre was a very bad one of consumption. Thai the recovery in 
my case was of a permanent character is proved by the fact that 
I still enjoy good health after practically « years, and am 
always keen for business. I feel it to be my bounden duty to 
send you this further letter* hoping much that a perusal of same 
will serve to induce many ^uftcrcis from chest trouble to try the 
treatment which did so much for me, and which, from my 
personal knowledge* has proved distinctly successful in many 
other case** 1 need hardly add that you have my full permission 
to make whatever use you like of ibis testimonial. I cannot fuily 
express my thankfulness for the lasting benefit I received from 
Dr. Aiibone’s unique and certainly wonderful treatment,, and l 
may mention, in conclusion, that I have never failed to recom¬ 
mend it to others w hen opportunities for doinesohavr occurred* 
—Yours very gratefully, (Signed) N, J. H. ’ 


MEDICAL OPINION* 

J Knit, end August. 1981. 

“1 intend ca Trying on Treatment for another three mouths- . . 
My dot tor Is certainly rery yl«*ed* and we are, b eyond measure." 

Full nartlculinuid oOplw of recent Le^tlmoutals Mid medical opinioa* 
will be vent f r-t^tt*ea «rplicattou to the Secretary, The Edwin \S Aiabone 
Treatment Ltd., DHtoD tioum, IS. Highbury Quadrant. Lftidon Vl. 
from whom can also be obtained Ik. Alabpne F »]mporumt book. The 
t'ntt feir OuTiRUinpti u b. Anthma. Brooch I tie. and Other Diseases of the 
Client, " which will be forwarded for 3a, fld. poet free. 


OVER 40 YEARS’WORLD WIDE REPUTATION 



EAF 

Certainly not! 


1 wear the New Danjhill Ear* 
m phone with the invisible earpiece 

ALL THAT IS Attachment* and I can hear per- 
SEEN OF IT, fectiy. Why not let the Danjhill 

t.ioiuiwi.1 !»*«• l 1 hi 1 5/ “, yo “L,rF 

; Eurplece j V v nle fur trial lerim PKlLL 

: Attachment : Mow, Sent free by AOL 
i..... 1 *.:. .. return of Fust. " " 1- 7 1 

D* & J, HILIL* littbj SfelCWi Da raj hill Home, I 
26 7 j <ap|ayi*|-Inpr Road* Cm**, W.C, 1 ■ Eng* | 
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Have Yon Started Maxalding? 

The following are extracts from SOME of the 
Testimonials received in ONE morning's post. 



CURED OF INDIGESTION, 

Glasgow: “Since starting your 
course 1 find I can take a good 
hearty meal and have no complaint 
of heartburn after same."—A. T. 

WEIGHT INCREASED. 

Manchester: “I am very well 
satisfied with the results of the 
exercises, as 1 am now sleeping 
well, securing bowel action very 
regularly, and I have gained about 
lOJbs. in weight and am now able 
to lift and carry greater weight 
than before—this last only tried 
experimentally—just to ascertain 
to some extent if the exercises are 
affecting my physical strength. 
Being pleased with the course, I 


a 


Photo shows one of the movements 
for the making of straight and strong 
backs and increase of Nervous Energy. 

CURED OF CONSTIPATION. 

Stafford; “I am pleased to 
say that I am getting along with 
the exercises AJ, and am not now 
troubled with the constipation,” 

—J. G. 

Nottingham : “ 1 am ready for 
the third lesson as my bowels are 
working all right. I am very 
pleased to say 1 am beginning to 
feel quite a different man now from 
when l first started your course.” 

PHYSIQUE IMPROVED. 

A. C. : “My muscular condition 
is becoming excellent and I may 
say how much I appreciate and 
thank you for your Course, which 
has given me something to live 
for, and made a man of me, where 
before I was only an invalid, I 
may say also how much i enjoy 
doing your exercises,”—C. W. C, 

By MAXALDING you car rid yourself of Constipation. Indigestion, Mil-assimilation, 
Rheumatism, Lack nf Will-Power, Loss of Self-Confidence, Nervous Debility, Obesity, 
Neurasthenia, and other Functional Weaknesses in a period of one to three months. 

MAXALDING is the triumph of mind over matter* for by it yon control yciiiselt 
Once you have secured a satisfactory condition of health by MAXALDING you bepin 
to accumulate a store of nervous force and energy which will first find an outlet by 
building new and pure muscular tissue. 

Write for the Booklet entitled 41 MAXALDING*” and in your letter please stale 
whether you desire to eradicate a Functional Disorder, to develop a Perfect Body, to 
increase Energy or to acquire Great Strength, 

Address your Letter i 

MAXALDING, 

171, New Stone Buildings, Chancery Lai'ti, London, W.C. 2. 

_ <V _ UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


recommended it to 
colleague of mine.”—P. S. 

WEIGHT DECREASED. 

14 I have to report a loss of girth 
round abdomen of 6 inches of 
loose, fatty matter, increased appe¬ 
tite, improved digestion. 1 fully 
enjoyed the exercises; in fact, 
have got to look forward to them, 
as I do rny meals* 1 feel more fit 
and well than I have experienced 
for the past 15 years. Kindly 
accept my warmest thanks for 
your kind courtesy and attention/' 
— From pupil 60 years of age* 
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NEURASTHENIA 

(The Twentieth-Century Disease) 


NATURE’S OWN CURE. 


Medicines and drugs, diet treat ra ents, exercise and ‘"rest 
cures* 1 have alike proved incapable of, or only partially 
and temporarily successful in, overcoming Uiis condition. 
Small wonder, then* that tiie neurasthenic despairs of 
a cure—regards himself or herself as bcuiable. 

Neurasthenia arises from Lack of Nerve Force, The only 
method of restoring lost Nerve Foret is to recharge the system 
with KJeeLricity, the natural force secreted in the air we 
breathe, and which in itself is scarcely distinguishable from 
Nerve Force. Fur years the difficulty uf the Scientist and the 
Physician has been to find a means, at once cheap, convenient* 



ikni t hesitate. 
Hake up your mind 
to Investigate the 
Pulvermacher 
Electric Treatment 
TO-DAY* 


Indecision now may 
cost you a Life-time 
of 111-Health and 
Suffering. Write 
lor Free Particulars 
LU-1IAV. 


and comfortable to the patient, of employing this great vitalising 
natural force. Until the Putverinacher EWtrological Treat¬ 
ment overcame these objections, Electrical Treatment was far 
too costly, too cumbrous, and too much confined to expensive 
hospitals and institutions for any but a very rich minor ity. 


WHY SUFFER 

miieriei through 

Neurasthenia, Morbid Fear$ 1 Neuritis or Neuralgia* 
Chrome Gastritis and Colitis, Chronic Gout. Arteno- 
ScIftrOHlSt Chronic Rheumatism, Diabetes, Craves* 
Disease, Chronic Piles, Chronic Asthma, Chronic 
Bronchitis, Chronic Eczema, Aetie, and other Chronic 
Heart* Lung, Nerve* Skin* Digestive, Uric Acid, 
Kidney, 1 ladder and Prostate Troubles* when gentle, 
simple, yet thoroughly reliable 

SYSTEMATIC TREATMENT 

might quickly relieve and surely cure these Chronic 
MaJ.idies ? If you have taken the usual prescriptions, 
tried many patent medicines, and are still uncured, order 
at once and read without delay 

“EVEKYPAY 

GHMOMEC 

MALABBES '* 

Tktir Cmmstii Cnw, W Curt. 

By MAURICE ERNEST\ LL.D. t 

H&tnm&patkit Consultant. 

Nearly aoo im*b*i HEi»trst*J. O /_ 

9th Efiitiofi. 

The author* Dr* Maurice Ernest (or Ern±t)^ of 03, 
Cromwell Road, Loudon, is an unorthodox medical man 
who has given more thought to, and thanks to bis large 

E ric Lice gained more experience in, the treatment of 
rveryday Chronic Maladies ihan nny living author ily, 
ff is book will show you how Systematic Treatment can 
cure almost any Chronic Ailment. Thousands of Chronic 
Sufferers have benefited by ** Everyday Chronic Matadies . M 

Send at once 2 /*(Poital Order or Stamps) to the Pub¬ 
lishers, M A, ADAM & CO., «a* New Oxford Street, 
London, W<0*1, and, the book will arrive, poit free, by 
return; or order it at the bookstall. 


DRINK HABIT 


ELECTRICITY -THE NATURAL CURE. 


Conquered In 3 days. 


To-day the Pulvermacher Treatment brings it in its best 
form within the reach of all. You can carry out this most 
successful form of Electrical Treatment in your own home. 
You can wear the Pulvermacher Elect ileal Appliances at work 
Or al play* 

HAVE YOU ANY Of THESE SYMPTOMS? 

If your nerves are weak or disordered, if your limbs tremble, 
fa you have numbness or nervt pains, if you are inclined to 
brood over your affairs, jf you are nervous, timeruus* arid 
undecided, if you worry over trifles and fear for the future, il 
your memory and will are weak, if you lack self-confidence, If 
you feel crushed and choked in a railway carriage or closed 
rooms, if you feel aizr.y in open thoroughfares or nervous among 
a crowd—these are nil symptom* of Neurasthenia and should 
not be neglected, A Free Book, entitled 11 A Guide to Health 
and 51length, 1 ' describes how the wonderfully successful 
Pul ver mac her Elect rological Treatment cures quickly and 
permanently Neurasthenia Nervous Dyspepsia* Nervous 
Disorders, and the many functional troubles due to lack of 
Nerve Force. 

-INQUIRY COUPON_, 

By IMaUnc thin FREE FORM TO-DAY you will raj n 
the "Grinr. t<i Hialth aud Bthihoth," which hiu pointed 
the way suecaMfully to tliousundsL You place ynurwlf under 
uy oMisiitiuii by apply iiiff for this Book and inrth'uL&ni uf the 
Pursnucler Appliances. 

JkiTtflf r ■+>..,. *■, *■* M llrltrmmi.fVr 'M -■ *« ’ . .. > < 1 . M H ■ t** d H 

Atidrrs i. . .. **,*,... . .. 


:<r Po*t to the Superintendent, pulvernixahtir 

Electro lag I cal Institute* Ltd** fift. Yulcnn 
House, S3, Luddite Hill, London, E*C*4- 

Hthaxo Ha^aims, Jim-,, ircii. 


Years have passed since I was freed from the drink habit. 
Since then 1 have been the means of aiding thousands of men 
and women to give up alcohol. Some have willingly taken 
treatment* others have been saved without knowing the uuw, 
The drink craze disappears, and is re¬ 
placed by a more normal condition of 
appetite, nerves, etc. The improve- 
merit in the health of an ex-drinker 
is marvellous when he gives up alcohol* 
Men drinking a bottle of whisky or 
more dally are safely and effectively 
stopped. No danger to health, but 
a steady Improvement manifests 
Itself from day to day. There is 
no inclination for alcohol; the former 
drinker Is surprised and delighted at 
the great change. 

The leg!one of testimonials* with 
photographs* which come lg me from all over the world, offer 
irrefutable evidence of the -sterling merit of my treatment, I 
send ample proof to every inquirer* Three d&yt guaranteed 
mttk*d. 



It costs nothing to receive my book* It tells of my o**n 

experience and of now you may save yourself or another. Mine 
is a genuine, reliable, and safe treatment, that can be 
taken in one’s own home privately. The 
treatment is supplied under lefal guarantee, 
involving no obnoxious restrictions* I count 
friends by the thousands— men and women 
who ore known to me only by correspon¬ 
dence— who praise the Woods Treatment 
for the benefit it has done them, or others near and dear, 
I will send you my book in plain* sealed envelope promptly, 
post paid, on receipt of your request. 1 appeal especially to 
those who have u-o.-t'd money on ineffective remedies. 
Corresponi* ‘ 

u in vi n mmi i ur mu i iivu-ui 

London. VMk£» 


FREE 

BOOK 


£dw, J. Woods, Ltd., 1AT, Strand (353 A,P*)j l 
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I WAS BALD 

I was born in 1S52, and, just as my photograph 
shows, 1 now have a full growth of hair. Yet thirty 
years ago I found scurf upon my scalp, and my hair 
began to fall away, until after a while I was classed 
as a “bald-head." 

Call it vanity if you will, it was displeasing to me 
to remain bald. Furthermore, I believe it is our 
birthright to have plenty of hair upon our heads. 

Seeking a Hair Growth 

It is scarcely necessary for me to state that in the 
hope of growing new hair I had experimented with 
one thing and another—the usual array of lotions, 
pomades, shampoos, eta—without getting any 
benefit At that age I looked older than I do now, 
loiter, when I became a trader in the Indian Territory 
of U.S.A., some of the Cherokees jocosely called me u the white brother without a 
scalp-lock," 

American Indians Never Bald 

I never saw a bald Cherokee Indian* Both braves and squaws almost invariably 
use tobacco, eat irregularly, frequently wear tight bands round their heads, and do 

other things which are commonly ascribed as causes 
of baldness. Yet they all possess beautiful hair* 
What, then, is their secret ? Being on the spot— 
most of the time at Tahlequah—and upon very 
friendly terms, it was easy for me to gain information 
from the usually taciturn Cherokees. I learned 
exactly how American Indians grow long, luxuriant 
hatr, avoiding baldness and eliminating scurf or 
dandruff 

My Hair Grew Again 

Then I applied these secrets to myself, and my 
hair began to grow. There was no messing or 
trouble about it. The new hairs emanated from my 
scalp as profusely as grass grows on a properly-kept 
lawn. 1 have had a plenitude of hair ever since, 
Numerous friends of mine in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere asked me what had performed such a miracle, and I gave them the Indian 
elixir. Their hair soon grew over bald spots. Scurf disappeared wherever it existed—• 
and it never returned. That these persons were amazed and delighted is stating the 
fact mildly. The hair that grows is strong and silk-like. It has beautiful lustre, and 
imparts the appearance of health and vigour. 

A Testing Box for You. 

To any person who writes a request for it and encloses 
sixpence in stamps {or a RO.) a testing box of Kotalko 
will be sent post paid. Mention Mrs., Mr., Miss, Rev., 
etc., and sign name plainly. Kindly address your letter 
as below. After using the testing package, when you 
observe that your hair is beginning lo grow—even if you 
have been bald for years—you may obtain a further 
supply from the proprietor. 

Address: JOHN HART BRITTAIN, lAd.. 1 fr 
2, Percy Street <201 A.L.), Londae, Wit'. OF t 
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lire Ifou Fit and Able to Bear the Burden ? 



In these strenuous times we must have our 
full resources at our command. Weakly and 
suffering, you cannot bear the strain. You 
require vigorous health and strength, and 
these you will only regain with Nature 1 * 
own remedy; Electricity. 


Tile celebrated “Ajax” Dry Cell Body Battery gives 
you just the right nature of current, of sufficient volume 
to saturate your whole system with this life-giving dement. 
It infuses new energy, vim and power into every 
single nerve, muscle and tissue of your organism* 
You just apply the Battery for one hour daily, whilst 
resting, and this new life is pumped into your body 
without shock, inconvenience, or initaLion of any kind. 
It is powerful but soothing, and thousands of “Ajax” 
patients will tell you that it achieves all we claim for it* 


Cure&art obtained in ibe dlior.it cu^s, even w hen all uc tier 
methods ta^c failed* Write at or-Cc for otir explanatory book 
emitted "Electricity., the Road to Health/* which 
how weakness is over come a bid replaced by luxuriant 
beaUh and strength; how pains and aches are driven out and all 
nerve troubles banished for ever* 


WE SEND IT FREE. 

it coifs you nothing, so write at once. You will then team Aon* 
Rheumatism t Lv mbago t Sciatica, Pleurajgta, Neuritis, Paralysis t 
Bowel, Stomach f Litter t and Kidney troubles, and a host of pt he* j, 
are cured by the most successful treatment in existence. Write 
whilst post haw it in your mind, ami this most interesting bwrh ¥ 
fully illustrated, will at once be sent to you FREE OF ALL 
CHA RGE t by return of post. It will be an eye-opener to you t So 
write to-day, NOW- ajax Ld 

THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

(Dept 17), 25, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, 

South African Bruch : It, Pritchard Struct. P.O. Box 7222, hbunabut 



> C"THE NEWwC** 
GAME WITH COLOURS 


AT LAST! AM ALL-BRITISH CARD GAME 
of absorbing interest for young and old. A 
game based on the mystic hues of the rainbow, 
which everybody will love to play, not once 
or twice, but always. RAINBOW is exciting 
and amusing,and incidentally imparts a know¬ 
ledge ofcolourblcndingmthe simplest manner. 

Beautifully finished in every particular, 
RAINBOW costs but 3/9 complete (post free)- 

Send Postal Order to-day for a sample game, to 
ROBERT JQHMSON'S.S, Lokoom Rn p Leicester. 
(Retailers should write jor Trade Term.) 

Please, Santa Claus f remember “Rofttbotc* 


V - Saves 30^- 



Waterproof and invisible. Trebles 
the life of Boot and Shoe Soles. 


Price poet free Small Bottle 1/3, Large Bottle 1/4. 

Send direct to the Sole Distributing Agent for Great Britain 

>: vl. A BCXL, 

Dept 21 , 1 P 3 , MEinoher.tnr Read Huddersfield. 


printed by THE CORNWALL PRESS, Ltd.. Pari* Garden, Stnmfo.il Si., S.E., foe the Proprietors, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 
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Write titr booklet 
“SHELL 
READY REFERENCE 
TO CORRECT 

LUBRICATION 

sent past free 
on applica. ficm 


Even/— ' 


Try changing io Shell 
Motor* /Rubricating Oil. 

Shell has always meant the lushest 
quality petrol; to day it means more— 
it means also the highest £rade of 

MOTOR LUBRICATING OIL 
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SHELL-MEX LTD. 
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RETWORK. 


BRITISH-MADE OUTFITS. 

No. Ii — «/• Na 2 - tit No. 21 — m 

I'ait.iyr rd_ extra. 

No. J— a/. No. H — art No. 4 — ni* 

No. 41-13/- PWftW 1/- No 51 — 14 0 
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Price 52/6 Carriage Forward. 
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(jives a sweet freshness 
to the skin. 
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